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Bt  the  Author  of  "  Lidy  Audley's  Shobet,"  &o.  tK. 
Chapter  XIV. 

MARY  MARCHMONT  and  Edward  Anmdel  were  happy.  They 
were  Lappy ;  and  haw  should  they  guess  at  the  tortures  of  that 
desperate  woman,  whose  benighted  aont  was  plunged  in  a  black  gnlf  of 
horror  by  reason  of  their  innocent  love  ?  How  should  these  two — very 
children  in  their  ignorance  of  all  stormy  passions,  all  direful  emotions — 
know  that  in  the  darkeued  chamber  where  Oliria  Marohmoot  lay,  suffer- 
ing ■anAer  some  vague  illness,  for  which  the  Swampington  doctor  was  fain 
to  prescribe  quinine,  in  ntter  uncousciousness  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
disease  which  he  was  called  upon  to  cure,— how  should  they  know  that 
in  that  gloomy  chamber  a  wicked  heart  was  abandoning  itself  to  all  the 
devils  that  had  so  loog^eld  patient  watch  for  this  day  ? 

Yes ;  the  sbiigjile  was  over.  Olivia  Haicbmont  flung  aside  the  cross 
she  had  borne  in  dull,  mechanical  obedience,  rather  than  in  Christian  love 
and  truth.  Better  to  have  been  sorrowful  Magdalene,  foi^ven  for  her 
lov«  and  tears,  than  tliis  cold,  haughty,  stunless  woman,  who  had  never 
been  able  to  learn  the  sublime  lessons  which  so  many  sinners  have  taken 
meekly  to  heart  The  religion  which  was  wanting  in  the  vital  principle 
of  Christianity,  the  faith  which  showed  itseif'only  in  dogged  obedience, 
f^ed  this  woman  in  the  hourof  her  agony.  Her  pride  arose ;  the  defiant 
spirit  of  the  fallen  angel  asserted  its  gloomy  grandeur. 

"What  have  I  done  that  I  should  suffer  like  this?"  she  thought. 
"What  am  I  that  an  empty-headed  soldier  should  dqeptso  me,  and  that 
I  should  go  mad  because  of  his  indifference  ?  Is  this  the  recompense  fac 
my  long  years  of  obedience  ?  Is  this  the  reward  Heaven  bestows  upon 
me  for  my  life  of  dnty  ?" 
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She  ramembered  the  histories  of  other  womeD,— women  who  had  gone 
their  own  way  and  had  been  hsppj ;  and  a  darker  questioQ  arose  in  her 
mind,  almost  the  qaeEtion  which  Job  asked  in  his  agony. 

,  "Is  there  neither  truth  nor  justice  in  the  dealinj^  of  Uod?"  she 
thought.  "Is  it  useless  to  be  obedient  and  submissive,  patient  and  un- 
tiring? Has  all  my  life  been  a  great  mistake,  which  is  to  end  in  con- 
fusion and  despair?" 

And  then  she  pictured  to  herself  the  life  that  might  hare  bet>n  hen  if 
Edward  Arundel  had  loved  her.  How  good  she  would  have  been !  The 
hardheia  of  her  iron  nature  would  have  been  melted  and  subdued  in  the 
depth  of  her  love  and  tenderness  for  him.  She  would  have  learned  to 
be  loving  and  tender  to  others.  Her  wealth  of  affection  for  him  would 
have  overflowed  in  gentleness  and  consideration  for  every  creature  in  the 
universe.  The  lurking  bitternees  which  had  lain  hidden  in  hfr  heart  ever 
since  she  had  first  loved  Edward  Arundel,  and  first  discovered  hia  indilfer* 
encetoher;  and  the  poisonoua  envy  of  happier  women,  who  bad  loved  and 
were  beloved, — would  have  been  blotted  away.  Her  whole  nature  would 
have  undei^ne  a  wondrous  transfiguration,  purified  and  exalted  by  the 
strength  of  her  affection.  All  thia  might  have  come  to  pass  if  he  had 
loved  her,— if  he  had  only  loved  her.  But  a  pale-faced  child  had  come 
between  her  and  this  redemption,  and  there  was  nothing;  left  for  her  but 
despair. 

Nothing  but  despair  ?  Yes ;  perhaps  Bomething  further, — revenge. 
But  this  last  idea  took  no  tangible  shape.  She  only  knew  that,  in  tbe 
black  darknesB  of  the  gulf  into  which  her  soul  had  gone  down,  there  wuf, 
far  away  somewhere,  one  ray  of  lurid  light.  She  only  knew  this  as  yet, 
and  that  she  hated  Mary  Marchmont  with  a  mad  and  wicked  hatred. 
If  she  could  have  thought  meanly  of  Edivard  Arundel,— if  she  could  have 
believed  him  to  be  actuated  by  mercenary  mativet>  in  his  choice  of  the 
orphan  girl, — she  might  have  taken  acme  comfort  from  the  thought  ofhis 
unwoKhinesB,  and  of  Mary's  probable  sorrow  in  the  daja  to  come.  But 
she  could  not  think  tliis.  Little  aa  the  young  soldier  had  said  io  the  sum- 
mer twilight  beside  the  liver,  there  had  been  that  in  hia  tones  and  lonks 
that  had  convinced  the  wretched  watcher  of  his  truth.  Mary  might  have 
been  deceived  by  the  ahallowest  pretender;  but  Olivia'a  eyes  devoured 
every  glance ;  Olivia's  groedy  ears  drank-in  every  tone ;  and  the  hneir 
th«t  Edward  Arundel  loved  her  atepdaughter. 

.  She  knew  this,  and  she  hated  Mary  Marchmont.  What  had  she  done, 
this  girl,  who  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  fij>ht  a  battle  with  her  own 
rebellious  heart  f  what  had  she  done,  that  all  this  wealth  of  love  and 
happiness  should  drop  into  her  lap  unsought, — comparatively  unvalued, 
perhaps? 

John  Marchmont's  widow  lay  in  her  darkened  chamber  thinking  over 
these  things ;  no  'longer  fighting  the  battle  with  lier  own  hetrt,  but 
utterly  abandoning  herself  to  her  desperation, — reckless,  hardened,  im- 
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Edward  Arandel  could  Dot  verj-  well  remain  at  the  Towers  while  the 
reputed  illness  of  bis  hostess  kept  her  to  her  room.  He  went  over  to 
Swampington,  therefore,  upon  a  dutiful  visit  to  his  uncle ;  but  rode  to  the 
Towers  ever;  day  to  inquire  very  particularly  after  bis  cousin's  progress, 
and  to  dawdle  on  the  sunny  western  terrace  with  Mary  Marohmont. 

Their  innocent  happiness  needs  little  description.  Edward  Arundel 
retained  a  good  deal  of  that  boyish  chivalry  which  had  made  him  so  eager 
to  become  the  little  girl's  champion  in  the  days  gone  by.  Contact  with  the 
world  had  not  much  sullied  the  freshness  of  the  young  man's  spirit.  He 
loved  his  innocent,  childish  companion  with  the  purest  and  truest  devotion ; 
and  he  was  proud  of  the  recollection  that  in  the  day  of  bis  poverty  John 
Marohmottt  had  chosen  Aim  as  the  future  abet terer  of  this  tender  blossom. 

"You  must  never  grow  any  older  or  more  womanly,  Polly,"  he  said 
sometimes  to  the  young  mistress  of  Mnichmont  Towers.  "  Remember 
that  I  always  love  you  best  when  I  think  of  you  as  the  little  girl  in  the 
shabby  pinafore,  who  poured  out  my  tea  for  me  one  bleak  December 
mornieg  in  Oakley  Street." 

They  talked  a  great  deal  of  John  Uarchmont.  It  was  such  a  hupjii- 
ness  to  Mary  to  he  able  to  talk  unreservedly  of  ber  father  to  some  one 
who  bad  loved  and  comprehended  him. 

"My  Btepmamma  was  very  good  to  poor  papa,  you  know,  Edward," 
she  said;  "and  of  course  he  was  very  grateful  to  her;  but  I  don'c  think 
he  ever  loved  her  quite  as  be  luved  you.  You  were  the  friend  of  his 
poverty,  Edward ;  he  never  forgot  ibat" 

Once,  as  they  strolled  side  by  Eide  together  upon  the  terrace  in  the 
warm  Bummer  noontide,  Mary  Msrchmont  puther  little  hand  through  her 
lover's  arm,  and  looked  up  shyly  in  bis  face. 

"Sid  papa  say  that,  Edward?"  she  whispered;  "did  he  really  say 
thatr 

"  Did  he  really  say  what,  darling  f" 

"  'J'hat  he  left  me  to  you  as  a  legacy  V 

"  He  did  indeed,  P^y,"  answered  tlie  joong  man ;  "  I'll  bring  you 
the  letter  to>morrow."  ^ 

And  the  next  day  be  showed  Slary  Marchmont  the  yellow  sheet  of 
lett«r-paper  and  the  faded  wridtig^ which  bad  once  been  black  and  wet 
under  ber  dead  Other's  hand.  Mary  looked  through  her  tear^  at  the  old 
^miliar  Qakley-Sireet  address,  and  the  daU  of  the  very  day  iipun  which 
Edward  Arundel  had  breakfasted  in  the  shabby  lodgio;^-.  Yes;  there 
were  the  words :  "  The  legacy  of  a  child's  belplessaess  is  the  only  bequest 
I  can  leave  to  the  only  friend  I  have." 

"And  you  shall  never  know  what  it  is  to  be  belplesi  while  I  am  near 
yOD,  Polly  dai^ling,"  tbe  soldier  said,  as  he  refolded  bia  dfiid  tricnd's 
epistle.  "You  may  defy  your  enemies  henceforward,  Mary;  if  you  buve 
any  enemies.  Oh,  by  the  by,  you  have  never  heard  any  thing  of  that 
Paul  Marchmont,  I  suppose?"  ,.  . 

"Papa's  cousin,  Mf.  Marchmont  the  arUst?"       l  :,:..::,  CiOOglC 
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"Yes." 

"  He  came  to  the  readings  of  papa's  wiU. 

"  Indeed !  and  did  job  eee  mudi  of  him  ?" 

"  Ob,  no,  very  little.  I  vaa  ill,  7011  know,"  th«  ^1  added,  the  teats 
risiii^  to  her  eves  at  the  recollection  of  that  bitter  time, — "  I  was  ill,  and 
I  didn't  notice  any  thing.  I  know  that  Mr.  Uarohmont  talked  to  ne  a 
littJe;  but  I  oon't  remember  what  he  said." 

"  And  he  has  never  been  here  Bince  f" 

"  Never.'' 

Edward  Arundel  shrag^vd  hie  shoulders.  This  Paul  Harchmoot 
could  not  be  such  a  designing  villain,  after  all,  or  sorely  he  would  hav» 
tried  to  posh  his  acqoaintance  with  his  rich  cousin. 

.  "  I  dare  tay  Jotm's  Bas[Hcion  of  him  was  only  one  of  the  poor  fel- 
low's morbid  fancies,''  be  thought  "  He  was  always  fall  of  morbid 
fanoiee," 

Mrs.  Marchmont'a  rooms  were  in  the  western  front  of  the  honse;  and 
throug-h  her  open  windows  she  heard  the  fresh  young  voices  of  the  lovers, 
as  they  strolled  up  and  down  the  terrace.  The  cavalry  officer  was  con- 
tent to  carry  a  watering-pot  full  of  water,  for  the  refreshment  of  his  young 
mistfess's  geraniums  in  the  stone  vases  00  the  balustrade,  and  to  do 
other  under- gardener's  work  for  her  pleasure.  He  talked  to  her  of  the 
Indian  campiugn;  and  she  asked  a  hundred  questions  about  midnight 
marches  and  solitary  encampments,  fainting  camels,  lurking  tigers  in  the 
darkness  of  the  jungle,  intercepted  supplies  of  provision,  stolen  ammuni- 
tion, and  all  the  other  details  of  the  war. 

Olivia  arose  at  last,  before  the  Swampington  surgeon's  saline  draughts 
and  quinine  mixtures  had  subdued  the  fiery  Ught  in  her  eyes,  or  cooled 
the  raging  fever  that  devoured  her.  She  arose,  because  she  could  no 
longer  lie  still  in  her  desolation,  knowing  that  for  two  hours  in  each  long 
summer's  day  Edward  Arundel  and  Mary  Marcfamont  could  be  happy 
together  in  epito  of  her.  She  came  down-stairs,  therefore,  and  renewed 
her  watch,  chaining  her  stepdaughter  to  her  std^  and  interposing  herself 
for  ever  between  the  lovers. 

The  widow  arose  from  her  sick-bed  an  altered  woman,  as  it  appeared 
to  all  who  knew  her.  A  mad  excitement  seemed  to  have  taken  sudden 
possession  of  her.  She  flung  offhermoumiDg-garments,  and  ordered  silks 
and  laces,  velvets  and  satins,  from  a  London  milliner;  she  complained  of 
the  absence  of  society,  the  monotonous  dulness  of  her  Lincolnshire  life; 
and,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  £ent  out  cards  of  invitation  for  a  ball  at 
the  Towats  in  honour  of  Edward  Arundet's  return  to  England.  She 
seemed  to  be  eaxed  with  a  desire  to  do  somethiiig,  she  scarcely  cared 
what,  to  disturb  the  even  current  of  her  days. 

Soring  tie  brief  interval  between  Mrs.  Marchmont's  leaving  her  room 
and  the  evening  appointed  for  the  ball,  Edward  Arundel  found  no  very 
convenient  opportunity  of  informing  his  cousin  of  the  engagement  entered 
into  between  himself  and  Maty.  He  had  no  wish  to  bnrry  this  disclosure; 
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for  dtere  was  Bomeduii^  in  the  orphan  girl's  childishness  and  innocence 
that  kept  all  definite  ideas  of  an  earlj  marriage  very  iar  awaj  from  her 
lover's  mind.  He  wanted  to  go  back  to  India,  and  win  more  laturds,  to 
la.;  at  the  feet  of  the  mistreea  of  Marchmtnit  Towers.  He  wanted  to 
make  a  name  lor  himself  which  should  eaun  the  wi^d  to  iwget  that  he 
waa  a  younger  son, — a  name  that  the  rilest  tongue  would  nerer  dare  to 
blacken  with  the  epithet  o!  fintone-hunter. 

The  joang  man  was  silent  therefwe,  waiting  for  a  fitting  opportonitj' 
in  whiiA  to  speak  to  Uary's  stepmother.  Perhaps  be  rather  dreaded  the 
idea  of  discussing  his  attaeiiment  with  Olivia;  for  she  had  looked  at  him 
with  cdd  angry  eyes,  and  a  hiow  as  Uack  as  thunder,  upon  tboee  ocoa 
iiona  on  which  she  had  sounded  him  as  to  his  feelings  for  Kary. 

"  She  wants  poor  Polly  to  marry  some  grandee,  I  dare  say,"  he  thonght; 
"  and  will  do  aJl  she  can  to  oppose  my  suit.  Bat  her  trust  will  oease  y 
with  Mary's  majority;  and  I  don't  want  my  oonfiding  little  darling  to 
marry  m«  until  she  is  old  enough  to  choose  for  herself,  and  to  choose 
wis^y.  She  will  be  one-and-twoity  in  three  years ;  and  what  are  three 
years  1  I  would  wait  as  long  aa  Jacob  for  my  pet,  and  eerve  my  fourteen 
years'  apprenticeahip  nndrar  Sir  Charles  Naples,  and  be  trae  to  her  all  &e 


dim  Marchmoat  hated  her  stepdaughter.  Kaiy  was  not  slow  to 
perceive  Uie  change  in  the  widow's  manner  towasris  her.  It  had  always 
beea  eold,  aod  Romstftnes  severe;  but  it  was  now  almost abhnrent.  The 
gill  shrank  appalled  £roin  the  sinister  light  in  her  stepmother's  gray  eyee, 
as  they  followed  her  uneeanngly,  dogging  her  footatepe  with  a  hungry 
and  evil  gan.  The  gratle  giti  wondered  what  she  bad  done  to  o^sd 
her  guardian,  and  then,  being  naable  to  think  of  anypoesibla  delinquent 
'by  which  she  might  hare  incurred  Mra.  Ifarchmont's  displeasun,  wb 
&iB  to  attribute  the  change  in  Olivia's  maaacr  to  the  irritation  co^wquent 
upon  her  illness,  and  was  thas  more  gentle  and  more  fiul»iia8ive  than  of 
old;  enduring  cruel  looks,  returning  no  answer  to  bitter  speeobes,  but 
striving  to  oondliate  the  suppoaed  invalid  by  her  sweetness  and  obedi- 
enoe. 

Biit  the  gi^s  amiability  only  irritated  the  despairing  wwnan.  Her 
jealousy  fad  open  every  charm  of  the  rival  who  had  suppluited  her.  That 
fatal  passion  led  opon  Edward  Anndel's  evei^  lodi  and  tone,  npcm  the 
qniet  smile  which  rested  oa  Mary's  faee  as  the  girl  sat  over  her  embroi- 
d^,  in  meek  Mlence,  thinking  of  her  kivtr.  The  self-tortora  which  Olivia 
Uarchmont  inflicted  i^n  hoself  were  so  hmible  to  bear,  that^^  tamed, 
with  a  mad  desire  Ibr  relief  upon  those  the  had  the  power  to  torture.  Day 
hy  day  and  hour  by  hour,  she  contrived  to  distress  the  gentle  girl,  who 
Ind  so  kmg  obeyed  her,  now  by  a  word,  now  by  a  look,  but  always  with 
that  subtle  power  of  aggravatica  which  women  poasees  in  such  an  eminent 
degree;  until  Uaiy  Marchmont'a  life  became  a  bnrden  to  her, — or  would 
have  so  become,  but  for  that  icexpreasible  h^|niiess,  of  which  her  tor- 
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neator  could  not  deprive  her, — the  joy  she  felt  ia  her  knowledgB  of  Ed- 
ward Aiundel's  lore. 

She  wu  very  careful  to  keep  the  secret  of  her  stepmother's  altered 
manner  from  the  young  soldier.  Olivia  was  hie  coasin,  and  he  had  said 
long  ago  that  she  waa  to  love  her.  Heaven  knows  she  had  tried  to  do 
BO,  and  had  failed  most  miserahlj ;  but  her  heUef  in  Olivia's  goodneu 
was  still  iinshakeii.  If  Mrs.  Marchmont  was  now  irritable,  capricions, 
and  even  crael,  there  was  doubtless  Bome  good  reason  for  the  alteratjcm 
in  her  conduct,  and  it  was  Mary's  duty  to  be  patient.  The  orphan  girl 
had  learned  to  suffer  quietly  when  the  great  sffliotion  of  her  father's  death 
bad  fitllea  upon  her;  and  she  sufFered  eo  quietly  now,  that  even  her  lover 
iailed  to  perceive  any  symptoms  of  her  distreBH,  How  could  she  grieve 
him  by  telling  him  of  her  boitowb,  when  bis  very  presence  brought  aooh 
unutterable  joy  to  ber  T 

So,  on  the  morning  of  the  ball  at  Marchmant  Towers, — the  first  enter- 
tainment of  the  kind  that  had  been  given  in  that  grim  Lincolnshire  man- 
sion since  yoong  Arthur  Marchmont's  untimely  death, — Mary  sat  in  her 
room,  with  her  old  friend  Farmer  Pollard's  daughter, — who  was  now  Mrs. 
HapIesoD,  the  wife  of  the  most  prosperoufi  carpenter  in  Kemberling,  Haatar 
bad  come  np  to  the  Towers  to  pay  a  dutifal  visit  to  her  young  patroness; 
and  upon  this  particular  occasion  Ohvia  had  not  cared  to  prevent  Mary 
and  her  humble  friend  spending  half  an  hour  together.  Mrs.  Marchmont 
roanwd  Irom  room  to  room  upon  this  day,  with  a  perpetual  restlessness. 
Edward  Arundel  was  to  dine  at  the  Towers,  and  was  to  sleep  there  after 
the  ball.  He  was  to  drive  his  uncle  over  from  Swampington,  as  the  Bee- 
tor  had  promised  to  show  himself  for  an  hour  or  two  at  his  daughter's 
entertainment.  Mary  had  met  her  stepmother  several  times  that  morning 
ia  the  corridors  and  on  the  staircase ;  but  the  widow  had  paased  her  in 
silence,  with  a  dark  face,  and  a  shivering,  almost  abhorrent  gesture. 

The  bright  July  day  drafted  itself  out  at  last,  with  hideous  slowness 
fat  the  desperate  woman,  who  could  not  find  peace  or  rest  in  all  those 
splendid  rooms,  on  all  that  grassy  fiat,  dry  and  burning  under  the  blaz- 
ing summer  sun.  Bhe  had  wandered  out  upon  the  waste  of  barren  turf, 
with  her  head  bared  to  the  hot  sky,  and  had  loitered  here  and  there  by 
the  still  pools,  looking  gloomily  at  the  black  tideleEs  water,  and  won- 
dering what  the  agony  of  drowning  was  like.  Not  that  she  had  any 
thought  of  killing  herself.  No ;  tbe  idea  of  death  Was  horrible  to  her;  far 
after  her  death  Edward  and  Mary  would  be  happy.  Gould  she  ever  find 
rest  in  the  grave,  knowing  tliis  ?  Could  there  be  any  possible  axdnction 
that  woi4i  blot  out  her  jealous  fury  ?  Surely  the  Hre  of  her  hate — it 
was  no  longer  love,  but  bate,  that  raged  in  her  heart — would  defy  an- 
nihilation, eternal  fay  reason  of  its  intensity.  When  t^e  dinner-hour 
came,  and  Edward  and  hia  uncle  arrived  at  tbe  Towers,  Olivia  March- 
moot's  pale  face  was  lit  np  with  eyes  that  flamed  hke  fire ;  but  she  took 
her  accustomed  place  very  quietly,  with  her  father  opposite  to  her,  and 
Mary  and  Edward  upon  eiUiw  side. 
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'Tin  sure  you're  ill,  Liry,"  the  yonn^maQ  said;  "you're  as  pale  as 
death,  and  your  hand  is  dry  and  burning.  I'm  afraU  you're  not  been 
obedient  to  the  Swampington  doctor." 

Hra.  Marohmont  shru^;ed  her  Bhoulders  with  a  ehort  contemptuon  B 
laogh. 

"  I  am  well  enough,"  she  said.  "  Who  cares  whether  I  am  well  o 
iU?" 

Her  father  lookdd  up  at  her  in  mute  surpriBe.  The  bittemess  of  her 
tone  startled  and  alarmed  him ;  but  Mary  never  lifted  her  eyes.  It  was 
in  such  a  tone  as  this  that  her  stepmother  had  spoken  constantly  of  late. 

But  two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  when  the  flats  b^re  the  house 
were  sHvered  by  the  moonlight,  and  the  long  ranges  of  windows  guttered 
with  the  lamps  within,  Mrs.  Marchmont  emerged  &om  her  dressing- 
room  another  creature,  as  it  seemed. 

Edward  and  his  uncle  were  walking  up  and  down  the  great  oaken 
banquedng-hall,  which  had  been  decorated  and  fitted  up  as  a  ballroom 
for  the  occasion,  when  Olivia  crossed  the  wide  threshold  of  the  chamber. 
The  young  officer  looked  up  with  an  involuntary  expression  of  surprise. 
In  all  his  acquaintance  with  his  cousin,  he  had  nev«  seen  her  look  ttius. 
The  gloomy  hlaok-robed  woman  was  transformed  into  a  Semiramis.  She 
wore  a  volumiuaus  dress  of  a  deep  clant-coloiired  velvet,  that  glowed  with 
the  warm  hues  of  rich  wine  ta  the  lamplight.  Her  massive  hair  was 
coiled  in  a  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  diamonds  glittered  aAidst 
the  thick  bands  that  framed  her  broad  white  brow.  Her  stem  classical 
beauty  was  lit  up  by  the  unwonted  splendour  of  her  dress,  and  asserted 
iteelf  as  obviously  as  if  she  had  said,  "  Am  I  a  woman  to  be  despised  for  ' 
tiie  love  of  a  pale-faced  chOd  V 

Mary  Uarchmont  came  into  the  room  a.  few  minutes  after  her  step- 
mother. Her  lover  ran  to  welcome  her,  and  looked  fondly  at  her  simple 
dress  of  shadowy  white  crape,  and  the  pearl  circlet  that  crowned  her 
soft  brown  hair.  The  pearls  she  wore  upon  this  night  bad  been  given  to 
her  by  her  father  on  her  fourteenth  birthday. 

Olivia  watched  the  young  man  as  he  bent  over  Mary  Marolmumt. 

He  wore  bis  uniibrm  to-night  for  the  spedal  gratification  of  his 
young  mistress,  and  be  was  looking  down  with  a  tender  smile  at  her 
childish  admiration  of  the  bullion  ornaments  upon  his  coat,  and  the  deco- 
ration he  had  won  in  India. 

The  widow  looked  from  the  two  lovers  to  an  antdqne  glass  upon  an 
ebony  bureau  in  a  niche  opposite  to  her,  which  reflected  her  own  face, — 
her  own  fiice,  more  beautiful  than  she  had  ever  seen  it  befbre,  with  a 
fevnisb  glow  of  vivid  crimson  lighting  up  her  hollow  cheeks. 

"I  might  have  been  beautiful  if  he  had  loved  me,"  she  thought; 
and  then  she  turned  to  her  &ther,  and  began  to  talk  to  him  of  bis 
patisbioners,  the  old  pensioners  upon  her  bounty,  whose  little  histories 
were  so  hatefully  frimiliar  to  her.  Once  more  she  made  a  feeble  effort  to 
tread  the  old  hackneyed  pathway,  which  she  had  toiled  upon  with  such 
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we»7  £HFt ;  bat  she  oooM  not, — sbe  coold  not  After  a  few  minotes  ebe 
tiHTied  tmay  ^t^kl;  from  her  father,  and  §eated  herself  is  &  receea  of 
ihe  window,  from  whid)  she  could  see  fidward  and  Mary. 

Bnt  Mrs.  Manshmont's  datiee  as  beatess  aoon  deaDsnded  lier  atten- 
tion. The  count;  families  b^an  to  arrive,  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels 
seemed  perpetual  upon  tJie  crisp  f^v^-driva  before  the  western  front, 
the  nfimes  of  half  the  great  people  in  Lincolnshire  were  shouted  by  the 
old  serrsnts  in  the  hall.  The  band  ia  the  nnric-^allery  etrack  up  a 
quadrille,  and  Edward  Anmdel  led  the  yoodiful  nuBtaees  of  tiie  maneicm 
to  her  place  in  th«  dasoe. 

To  Olivia  that  long  night  seemed  all  glam  and  noise  and  coniuaion. 
She  did  the  hononni  of  the  ballroom,  she  receired  her  gueeta,  she  nwted 
oat  dse  attoition  to  all ;  fw  she  had  been  oocustomed  from  her  earliest 
girlhood  to  Ae  stereotyped  round  of  oonntry  society.  She  n^ected  no 
doty ;  bnt  sh«  did  all  mechanioally,  aoareely  Imowing  what  she  said  or 
did  in  the  feverish  timult  of  b«r  nul. 

Yet,  amidBt  all  the  bewitdennent  of  her  senses,  ia  all  the  conAisiaa 
of  her  thoughte,  two  figures  w«re  always  before  her.  Wbeareveie  Edward 
Arundel  and  Mary  MarchsMut  went,  her  eyes  followed  them,  her  ferered 
imHginBSion  parsued  them.  Once,  aad  onoe  only,  in  the  eonne  of  diat 
hnil^ night  she  spc^  to  her  ttepdamgkter, 

"  How  often  do  you  mean  to  i^oi  widi  Captain  Amndcd,  Miss 
MaiMutontf  she  mA. 

Bat  before  Mary  conld  answer,  her  stqmoliier  had  moved  away 
upca  the  vai  of  a  portly  ooantry  squire,  and  the  girt  was  left  in  smtov- 
fiil  wooderaient  sa  to  the  rmob  of  iin.  Marchmont'i  angry  toae. 

Edward  and  Mary  were  standing  in  one  of  tte  deep  embayed  wim 
dews  of  the  haaqaettag-hall,  when  tbe  daDoers  began  to  dispetae,  long 
after  supper.  The  girl  had  been  very  happy  that  evening,  in  spite  of  her 
stepmotber's  bitter  words  end  disdainftil  gjaaoea.  For  almost  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  the  young  mistress  of  Marehmtrnt  Towen  had  felt  the 
contagious  infli4hce_  of  other  pM^de's  happiaeaB.  The  Imlliantly-lightsd 
ballroom,  the  eplesdid  dresses  of  the  dancers,  the  joyous  mnsio,  the  low 
sound  of  snpprenecd  laoghter,  the  bright  faces  which  smiled  at  each  other 
upon  every  side,  were  as  new  as  any  thing  in  fairy-laad  to  this  giri, 
whom  narrow  liie  had  been  overshadowed  by  the  gloomy  figure  of  her 
stepmother,  for  ever  interposed  between  her  and  the  outer  world.  The 
young  spirit  arooe  and  shoiA  off  its  feCtars,  fteA  and  radiant  as  the  butter- 
Hj  that  escapee  from  its  cbrywdis-sbelL  The  new  light  of  ha^^esi  illu- 
mined the  orphan's  delicate  face,  nntil  Edward  Arandel  began  to  wonder 
at  her  loveliiieeB,  as  he  had  wondered  once  before  that  night  at  the  fieiy 
Bpleadonr  of  bis  oousin  Olivia. 

"  I  had  BO  idea  that  Ohvia  was  so  haadsoau,  or  you  so  pretty,  my 
darling,"  he  said,  as  he  stood  widi  Mary  in  the  embrasure  of  the  w^dow. 
"  You  look  like  Titaoia,  the  queen  of  the  fiuries,  Polly,  with  your  doady 
draperies  and  crown  of  pearls." 
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'  The  window  was  open,  and  Csptaiii  Afnndel  looked  Vutrdly  at  the 
hroad  flagged  quadrangle,  beautified  bj  the  light  i^^e  full  Bammer 
sioon.  He  glanoed  back  into  the  room ;  it  was  Jatf^f  empty  now ;  and 
Mrs.  MarchoKHit  wa;  standing  near  the  pnnoi[»I  doorway,  bidding  the 
Iwt  of  her  gueeu  good  night. 

"  Come  into  the  quadrangle.  Folly,"  he  said,  "  and  take  a  turn  with 
me  nnder  die  colonnade.  It  was  a  doister  onoe,  I  dare  aay,  in  (fee  good 
old  days,  before  Harry  the  Eighth  was  king;  and  oowled  monks  have 
paced  op  and  down  under  its  shadow,  muttering  mechanical  prayers,  as 
dw  beads  of  their  rosariea  dropped  slowly  through  their  shrivelled  <dd 
Altera.  Come  out  into  the  quadrangle,  Polly ;  all  the  people  we  know 
or  «an  about  are  gone;  and  we'll  go  out  and  walk  in  the  momalight,  as 
ime  lorers  ought." 

The  soldier  led  hie  young  companion  across  the  threshold  of  the  win- 
dow, and  ont  into  a  cloister-like  colonnade  that  ran  along  one  side  of  the 
house.  The  shadows  of  the  Gothic  pillais  were  black  upon  the  moonlit 
'flags  of  the  quadrangle,  which  was  as  light  sow  as  in  the  day  ;  but  a 
pleasant  obscnrity  reigned  in  the  sheltered  colonnade. 

"  I  think  ^u  little  bit  of  pre-Lutheras  masMry  is  the  best  of  all 
yoor  possessionB,  PoUy,"  the  yomig  man  said,  langhing.  "  By  and  by, 
when  I  come  home  from  India  a  geaer^  as  I  mean  to  do,  Mise  UanA- 
mont,  before  I  ask  yon  to  beoome  Mra.,ATandd,  I  shall  stroll  up  and 
down  here  in  the  still  summer  erenings,  smoking  fl|K  cheroots.  Ifrti  will 
let  me  smoke,  out  of  doors,  won't  yon.  Folly  f  mit  suppose  I  should 
leave  some  of  my  hmhs  on  the  banks  of  the  Sntlej,  and  come  limping 
borne  to  you  wift  a  wooden  leg,  would  you  hare  me  then,  Mary ;  or 
fronld  yon  dismiss  me  with  ignominy  from  yoor  sweet  presence,  and 
ahnt  the  doors  of  your  stony  mansion  upon  myself  and  my  calamities  t 
I'm  afraid,  from  your  admiration  of  my  gold  epaulettes  and  silk  sash, 
that  glory  in  the  abstract  wonid  hare  vei^  little  attraction  for  yon." 

Mary  Marchmont  looked  up  at  her  lover  with  widely-opened  and  won- 
dering eyoB,  and  the  clasp  of  her  hand  tightened  a  littlApon  his  arm. 

"  There  is  nothing  that  could  ever  happen  toyaunatvouldmakeme 
lore  ycu  less  wnv,"  she  said  naively.  "  I  dare  say  at  first  I  liked  yon  a 
little  because  yon  were  handsome,  and  different  to  every  one  else  I  had 
ever  seen.  Yon  were  so  very  handsome,  yon  know,"  she  added  apolo- 
getically ;  "  but  it  was  not  because  of  that  onfy  that  I  loved  you ;  I 
loved  you  because  papa  told  me  you  were  good  and  generous,  and  his 
true  friend  when  he  was  in  cruel  need  of  a  friend.  Yes,  you  were  his 
friend  at  school,  when  your  cousin,  Martin  Moetyn,  and  the  other  pupils 
sneered  at  him  and  ridiculed  him.  How  can  I  ever  forget  that,  Edward  ? 
ban  can  I  ever  love  yon  enough  to  rep^  you  for  that?"  In  the  enthu- 
siasm of  her  innocent  devotion,  she  lifted  her  pure  yonng  brow,  and  the 
soldier  bent  down  and  kissed  that  white  throne  of  all  virginal  thoughts, 
as  the  lovers  stood  side  by  side,  half  in  the  moonlight,  half  in  the  sha- 
dow. 
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Olivia  Uanhmont  came  into  the  embrasure  of  the  open  window,  and 
took  her  place  tbire  to  watch  them. 

She  came  sg:ain  to  the  torture.  From  the  remotest  end  of  the  long 
bauqueting-room  she  had  seen  the  two  figures  glide  out  into  the  moonlight. 
She  had  seen  them,  and  had  gone  on  with  her  courteons  speeches,  and 
had  repeated  her  formula  of  hospitality,  with  the  fir«  in  her  heart  de- 
vouring; and  consuming  her.  She  came  again,  to  watch  and  to  listen, 
and  to  endure  her  self-imposed  agouiee ;  as  mad  and  foolish  in  her 
&tal  passion  as  some  besotted  wretch  who  should  come  williugly  to  the 
wheel  upon  which  his  limbs  had  been  well-nigh  broken,  and  suppticate 
for  a  renewal  of  the  torture.  She  stood  rigid  and  mati<mless  in  the  sha- 
dow of  the  arched  window,  hiding  herself,  ae  she  had  hidden  in  the  dark 
caTemons  recess  by  the  river ;  she  stood  and  hstened  to  all  the  childish 
babble  of  the  loTSrs  as  they  loitered  up  and  down  the  vaulted  cloister. 
How  she  despised  them,  in  the  haughty  superiority  of  an  intellect  which 
might  have  planned  a  revolution,  or  saved  a  sinking  state !  What  bitter 
scorn  curled  her  lip,  as  their  foolish  talk  fell  upon  her  ear!  They  talked 
like  Flofizel  and  Perdita,  like  Romeo  and  Juliet,  like  Paol  and  Vii^inia, 
and  they  talked  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  no  doubt ;  soft  harmonious 
foolishness,  with  little  more  meaning  in  it  than  there  is  in  the  cooing  of 
doves,  hut  tender  and  musical,  and  more  than  beantiinl,  to  each  other's 
eaiB.  A  tigress,  famished  and  desolate,  and  hut  lately  robbed  of  her 
whelps,  Would  not  be  likely  to  listen  very  patiently  to  the  communing  of 
a  pair  of  prosperous  ringdoves.  Olivia  Marchmont  listened  with  her 
brain  on  fire,  and  the  spirit  of  a  murderess  raging  in  ber  breast.  What 
was  she  that  she  should  be  patient  ?  All  the  world  was  lost  to  her.  She 
was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  she  had  never  yet  won  the  love  of  any 
homeu  being.  She  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  all  the  sublime  world  of 
affection  was  a  dismsl  blank  for  her.  From  the  outer  darkness  in  which 
she  stood,  she  looked  with  wild  and  ignorant  yearning  into  that  bright 
region  which  her  accursed  foot  had  never  trodden,  and  saw  Mai-y  March- 
mont wanderbj  hand  in  hand  with  the  only  man  slie  could  have  loved, 
the  only  creature  who  bad  ever  had  the  power  lo  awake  the  instinct  of 
womanhood  in  her  sonl. 

She  stood  and  waited  until  the  clock  in  the  quadrangle  struck  the 
first  quarter  after  three:  the  moon  was  fading  out^  and  the  colder  light 
of  early  morning  glimmered  in  the  eastern  sky. 

"  I  mustn't  keep  you  out  here  any  longer,  Polly,"  Captain  Arundel 
said,  pausing  near  the  window.  "  It's  getting  cold,  my  dear,  and  it's  high 
time  the  mistress  of  Marchmont  should  ret'u^  to  her  atony  bower. 
Good  night,  and  God  bless  you,  my  darlingi!  I'll  stop  in  the  quadrangle 
and  smoke  a  cheroot  before  I  go  to  my  room.  Your  stepmammn  will  be 
wondering  what  has  become  of  yon,  Mary,  and  we  shall  have  a  lecture 
npon  the  proprieties  to-morrow;  so,  once  more,  good  night" 

He  kissed  the  fair  young  brow  under  tlie  coronal  of  pearls,  stopped 
to  watch  Mary  while  she  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  open  window,  and 
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then  strolled  ftwaj  into  the  flag;^  oonit,  with  his  cigar-case  in  his 

Olivia  if  archmont  Btood  a  few  paces  from  the  irindow  when  her  step- 
daughter entered  the  room,  and  Mary  paused  involantarily,  terrified  by 
the  cruel  aspect  of  the  lace  that  fivwned  upon  her :  terrified  by  some- 
thing that  she  had  sever  seen  before, — the  horrible  darkness  that  over- 
shadows  the  souls  of  the  lost. 

"Mamma!"  the  girl  cried,  clasping  her  hands  in  sudden  aSrigbt, 
"  mamma !  why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that  ?  Why  have  you  been  so 
changed  to  me  lately  J  I  cannot  tell  you  how  unh^ipy  I  have  been. 
Mamma,  mamma,  what  have  I  done  to  ofiend  yon  V 

Olivia  Marchmont  grasped  the  trembling  hands  uplifted  entreatingly 
to  her,  and  held  them  in  her  own, — held  them  as  if  in  a  vice.  She  stood 
thus,  with  her  stepdaughter  pinioned  in  her  grasp,  and  hor  eyes  fix^ 
upon  the  girl's  face.  Two  streams  of  lurid  Ught  seemed  to  emanate  fioa 
those  dilated  gray  eyes ;  two  spots  of  crimson  blazed  in  the  widow's 
hollow  cheeks.  ^ 

"  What  have  you  done  V  she  cried.  "  Do  you  thick  I  have  toiled  fot 
nothing  to  do  the  duty  wliich  I  promised  my  dead  husband  to  perform 
for  your  sake  ?  Has  all  my  care  of  you  been  so  little,  that  I  am  to  stand 
by  now  and  be  silent,  when  I  see  what  you  are  f  Do  you  think  that  I 
am  blind,  or  deaf,  or  besotted ;  that  you  defy  me  and  outrage  me,  day  hj 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  by  your  conduct  ?" 

"Mamma,  mamma,  what  do  you  mean  V 

"  Heaven  knows  how  rigidly  you  have  been  educated ;  how  carefully 
yon  have  been  secluded  from  all  society,  and  sheltered  from  every  infiuence, 
lest  barm  of  dang;er  should  come  to  you.  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  I 
wash  my  hands  of  you.  The  debasing  taint  of  your  mother's  low  breed 
ing  reveals  itself  iu  your  every  action.  You  run  after  my  cousin  Edward 
Arundel,  and  advertise  your  admiration  of  him  to  himself^  and  eveiy  crea- 
ture who  knows  you.  You  fling  yourself  into  his  anm^  and  oSer  him 
yourself  and  your  fortune ;  and  in  your  low  cunning  try  to  keep  the  secret 
from  me,  your  protectress  and  guardian,  appointed  by  the  dead  father 
whom  you  pretend  to  have  loved  so  dearly." 

Olivia  Marchmont  still  held  ber  stepdaughter's  wriate  in  her  iron 
grasp.  The  girl  stared  wildly  at  her  with  her  eyes  distended,  her  trem- 
bling lips  apart.     She  began  te  think  that  the  widow  had  gone  mad. 

"  I  blush  for  you,  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  cried  Olivia.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  torrent  of  her  woi-ds  burst  forth  almost  in  spite  of  herself.  "There 
is  not  a  village-girl  in  Kemberling,  there  is  not  a  scullery-maid  in  this 
boose,  who  would  have  behaved  as  you  have  done.  I  have  watehed  yon, 
Mar}-  Marchmont,  remember,  and  I  know  all.  I  know  your  wanderings 
down  by  the  river-side.  I  heard  you.  Yes,  by  the  Heaven  above  jMf 
I  beard  you  offer  yourself  to  my  cousin." 

Maiy  drew  herself  up  with  an  indignant  gesture,  and  over  the  white- 
ness of  her  face  there  swept  a  sudden  glow  of  vivid  crimson  that  fado'l 
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as  quickly  as  it  oame.  Her  Hnbmissive  naCnre  rerolted  ag^iiat  her  st^ 
mother's  horrible  tyranny.  The  digaity  of  innocence  arose  and  asserted 
itself  s^ainsC  Dlivia's  shamefol  np^vaiding. 

"  If  I  offered  myself  to  Edward  Arundel,  nuBmraa,"  she  said,  "  it  was 
becanse  we  love  each  other  very  traly,  and  becanse  I  think  and  beIieT« 
papa  wished  me  to  marry  his  old  friesd." 

"Because  me  loye  each  other  very  truly!"  Olivia  echoed,  in  a  tone  of 
immiti|!;ated  booth.  "  You  can  answer  for  G^itain  Arufklel's  heart,  I  rap- 
pose,  then,  as  well  as  fin*  your  own  ?  Yon  must  hare  a  b^enbly  good  opiman 
of  yourself,  Miss  Harchmont,  to  he  ahle  to  venture  so  mnoh.  Bah  V  afae 
cried  suddenly,  with  a  disdainful  gesture  of  her  head ;  "  do  you  think 
your  pitiful  face  has  won  Edward  Arundel  ?  Do  you  tltink  he  has  not 
had  women  fifty  times  your  superior,  in  every  qnality  of  mind  and  body, 
at  his  feet  out  yonder  in  India  ?  Are  you  idiodo  and  besotted  enough  to 
^^kvB  that  it  is  any  thing  but  yonr  fortune  this  man  cares  for  ?  Do  you 
now  the  vile  tfaii^  people  will  do,  the  h'es  they  will  t«Il,  the  base  come- 
dies of  guilt  and  falsehood  they  will  act,  for  the  love  of  eleven  thonsand  a 
yearf  And  yoa  think  that  he  loves  yon!  Child,  dnpe,  fool,  are  you  weak 
enough  to*  be  deluded  by  a  fortsne-hunter'a  pretty  pastoral  flatteries? 
An  you  weak  enough  to  be  dnped  by  a  man  of  the  w<rld,  worn  out  and 
jaded,  no  doubt,  as  to  the  wotM's  pleasures ;  in  debt  perhaps,  and  in  press- 
ing need  of  money ;  who  comes  here  to  try  and  redeem  his  fbrtnues  by  a 
marriage  with  a  semi-imbecile  heiresef" 

Olivia  Marchmont  released  her  hold  of  t^  shrinking  girl,  who  seaned 
to  have  become  transfixed  to  the  spot  upon  which  she  stood,  a  pale 
statne  of  h<ffror  and  despair. 

The  iron  will  of  the  stoong  and  resolute  woman  rode  roughshod  over 
the  simple  confidence  of  the  ignorant  girL  Until  this  moment^  Mary 
Harchmoot  had  believed  in  Edward  Anmdel  as  impliddy  as  she  had 
trusted  in  her  dead  father.  But  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  dreadful  r^^n 
of  doubt  opened  befiire  her ;  de  foimdatiims  of  her  world  reeled  beneath 
hst  feet.  Edward  Arundel  a  fbrtune-hunter !  This  woman,  whom  she 
had  obeyed  fi)r  five  weary  years,  and  who  had  acquired  that  ascKidency 
over  her  which  a  determined  and  ^igoma  nature  must  always  exercise  - 
over  a  morbidly  sensitave  disposition,  told  he  that  she  had  beeu  deluded. 
This  woman  laugiwd  aloud  in  bitter  scorn  of  her  credulity.  This  woman, 
who  could  have  no  possible  motive  fAr  torturing  her,  and  who  was  known 
to  be  sorupuloualy  eonsdentioos  in  all  her  dealings,  told  her,  as  plainly  as 
the  most  cruel  words  oould  tell  a  oruel  truth,  that  her  own  charms  could 
not  have  won  Edward  Arandere  affection. 

All  the  beautiM  day-dreams  of  her  life  melted  away  from  her.  She 
had  never  questioned  herself  as  to  her  worthiness  of  her  lover's  devotion. 
She  had  accepted  it  as  she  accepted  the  Bnnshine  and  the  starlight,  as 
something  beautiiiil  and  incomprehensible,  that  came  to  her  by  the 
benefioenoe  of  God,  and  not  through  any  merite  of  her  own.  Bat  aa 
the  fabric  of  her  happiaeas  dwmdied  away,  the  fittal  spdl  eoercned  over 
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tha  giri's  weak  n&tnre  by  Ollm'g  violeiit  worde  evoked  a  hundred  doubts. 
How  should  he  lore  her  ?  why  should  he  love  her  in  prefereooe  to  every 
other  woman  in  the  world  1  Set  any  woman  to  »A.  herself  tfaia  question, 
and  you  fill  her  mind  with  a  thoussiid  sasfneions,  a  thousand  jealous 
doubts  of  her  lover,  though  he  were  the  tmeet  and  noblest  in  the  uawttse. 

Olivia  Marchmont  stood  a  few  paces  from  her  stepdaaghter,  watcuhig 
her  while  the  black  shadow  of  doubt  blotted  every  Joy  Irom  beo'  heart, 
and  litter  despair  (vept  slowly  into  her  innoeeat  breaat.  The  widow 
ezpeetad  that  the  giH's  self-estewn  would  assort  itself;  that  she  would 
otmbradict  and  dtfj  the  traducer  6f  ho-  lover's  trath ;  bat  it  was  not  so. 
When  ITary  ^ke  i^ain,  hw  voice  was  low  and  subdued,  her  manner 
aa  BDhuisuve  as  it  bad  been  two  or  three  yeara  before,  whan  she  bad 
stood  befbie  her  stepmother,  waiting  to  jepeat  some  difficult  lesson. 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  mamma,"  sbe  said  in  a  low  dreamy  tone, 
lookiBg,  not  at  her  stepmother,  but  straight  before  her  into  vacancy,  ^ 
if  her  tearkas  ^ea  were  transfixed  by  the  vision  of  all  her  shattereff 
hopes,  filling  with  wreck  and  rain  the  desolate  foreground  of  a  blank 
iiiturfi.  "  I  dare  say  yon  are  right,  mamma;  it  was  very  foolish  of  me 
to  think  that  Edward — that  Captain  Arundel  could  care  for  me^  for— for 
— my  own  sake }  bat  if— if  he  wants  my  fortune,  I  should  wish  him  to 
.have  it.  The  money  wilt  never  be  any  good  to  me,  you  know,  mamma; 
and  he  was  so  kind  to  p^m  in  his  pover^,  so  kind.  I  will  never,  never 
bdieve  any  thing  agunet  him; — but  I  couldn't  ezpeot  him  to  love  me. 
I  shouldn't  have  offered  to  be  his  wife.  I  onght  only  to  have  o%red 
him  my  fortune." 

She  heard  her  lover's  footstep  in  the  quadrangle  without,  in  the  still- 
men  of  the  summer  morning,  and  shivered  at  the  sound.  It  was  less 
than  a  qnarter  of  an  hour  since  she  had  been  walking  with  him  up  and 
down  the  cloistered  way,  in  which  his  footsteps  were  echoing  with  a 

h^ow  sound ;  and  ttow .    £v«i  in  the  confusion  of  her  anguish, 

Maiy  Marchmont  could  not  help  wondering,  as  she  thought  in  bow  abort 
a  time  the  happiness  of  a  fnture  might  be  swept  away  into  chaos. 

"  Good  night,  mamma,' '  she  said  presently,  with  an  accent  of  wsari- 
nsBS.  She  did  not  look  at  bv  stepmother,  who  had  turned  away  fnun  her 
now,  and  had  walked  towards  the  open  window,  bnt  stole  quietly  from  the 
room,  cnMsed  the  hall,  and  went  up  the  broad  staircase  to  her  own  lonely 
diamber.  Huress  though  she  was,  she  had  no  special  attendant  of  her 
own ;  she  had  the  ^vilege  of  rammaniag  Olivia's  maid  whenever  she 
had  need  of  assistance ;  but  she  retained  the  simple  halnta  of  her  early 
liie,  and  very  rarely  1ax>iAled  Mrs.  Marohmont's  grim  and  elderly  AbigaiL 

Olivia  stood  looking  out  into  the  stony  quadrangle.  It  was  broad 
daylight  now;  the  oooks  were  croiving  in  the  distance,  and  a  skylark 
nnging  somewhere  inthebluo  heaven,  high  up  above  Marchmont  Towera 
The  bded  garlands  in  the  banqueting- room  looked  wan  in  the  morning 
sunshine;  the  lamps  were  burning  still,  for  the  servants  waited  until 
Mra.  Marchmont  should  have  retired,  befne  they  entered  the  room. 
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Edward  Anmdel  was  walking  up  aod  down  the  clouter,  sinoking  his 
second  dgar. 

He  stopped  praseatly,  seeing  his  cousin  at  the  window. 

"  What,  Utj,"  he  cried,  "not  gone  to  bed  yet?" 

'.'No;  I  am  going  direcdf ." 

"Mary  has  gone,  I  hope?" 

"Yes;  she  has  gone.  Goodnight." 
-  "  Good  morning,  mj  dear  Mrs.  Marchmont,"  the  yonng  man  answered, 
laogliing.  "  If  the  partridges  were  in,  I  should  be  going  out  shooting 
this  lovely  morning,  instead  of  going  ignomioioualy  to  bed,  like  a  worn- 
out  reveller  who  has  drunk  too  much  sparkling  hock.  I  like  the  stiU 
beet,  by  the  by, — the  Johannisbei^er,  that  poor  John's  predecesstv  im- 
ported from  the  Rhine.  But  I  suppose  there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  I  most 
go  to  bed  in  the  face  of  all  that  eastern  glory.  I  should  be  mounting 
for  a  gallop  on  the  race-course,  if  I  were  in  Calcutta.  But  I'll  go  to 
bed,  Mrs.  Marchmont,  and  humbly  await  your  breaktast-hour.  They're 
stacking  the  new  hay  in  tbe  meadows  beyond  the  park.  Don't  you 
smell  it  f" 

Olivia  shrugged  her  shoulders  with  an  impatient  frown.  Good  hea- 
vens !  how  frivolous  and  senseless  this  man's  talk  seemed  to  her !  She 
was  plunging  her  soul  into  an  abyss  of  sin  and  ruin  for  his  sake ;  and  she  - 
hated  him,  and  rebelled  i^ainet  him,  because  he  was  so  little  worthy  of 
the  sacrifice. 

"Good  morning,"  she  said  abruptly.     "I'm  tired  to  death." 

She  moved  away,  and  left  him. 

Five  minutes  afterwards,  he  went  up  the  great  oak-staircase  after  her, 
whistiing  a  serenade  from  Fra  Diavolo  as  he  went.  He  was  one  of  tlioee 
peopid  to  whom  life  seems  all  holiday.  Younger  son  though  he  was,  he 
had  never  known  any  of  the  pitfalls  of  debt  and  difSculty  into  which  the 
junior  members  of  rich  families  are  so  apt  to  plunge  headlong  in  early 
youth,  and  from  which  they  emerge  enfeebled  and  crippled,  to  endure  an 
after-life  embittered  by  all  the  shabby  miseries  which  wait  upon  aristo- 
cratic pauperism.  Brave,  honourable,  and  simple-minded,  Edward  Arun- 
del had  fought  the  battle  of  life  like  a  good  soldier,  and  had  carried  a 
stainless  shield  where  the  fight  was  thickest,  and  victory  hard  to  win. 
His  sunshiny  nature  won  him  friends,  and  his  better  qualities  kept  them. 
YouDg  men  trusted  and  respected  him;  and  old  men,  gray  in  the  servioe 
of  their  country,  spoke  well  of  him.  His  handsome  face  was  a  pleasant 
decoration  at  any  festival;  his  kindly  voice  and  hearty  laugh  at  a  dinner- 
table  were  as  good  as  the  music  in  the  gallery  at  the  end  of  a  banquet- 
icg-ehamber. 

He  had  that  freshness  of  spirit  which  is  the  peculiar  gift  of  some  na- 
tures ;  and  he  had  as  yet  never  known  sorrow,  except,  indeed,  such  tender 
and  compassionate  sympathy  as  he  had  often  felt  for  the  calamides  of 
others. 

Olivia  Uarchmont  heard  her  cousin's  cheery  tenor  voice  as  he  passed 
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her  chamber.  "  How  happy  he  is  I"  she  thou^t.  "  Hii  very  hajqiiiMn 
is  one  insolt  the  more  to  me." 

The  widow  paced  np  and  down  her  room  in  the'monun^  SDnshine, 
thinking  of  the  things  she  had  said  iuthebanqneting-hallbelow,  andofher 
stepdaughter's  white  despairing  &ce.  What  had  she  done  f  What  was 
the  extent  of  the  sin  she  had  committed '  Olivia  Uarchmost  asked  her- 
self these  two  questions.  The  old  habit  of  self-examination  was  not 
qnite  abandoned  yet.  She  sinned,  and  then  set  herself  t»  work  to  try  and 
justify  her  sin. 

"How  should  he  love  her!"  she  thought.  "What  is  there  in  her 
pale  unmeaning  face  that  should  win  the  lore  of  a  man  who  despses  moV 

She  stopped  before  a  choTal-glase,  and  surveyed  hereelf  from  head  to 
foot,  frowning  angrily  at  her  handsome  image,  hating  herself  for  her  de- 
spised beauty.  Her  white  shoulders  looked  like  stainless  marble  against 
the  rich  ruby  darkness  of  her  veWet  dress.  Slie  had  snatohed  the  diamond 
omamenta  from  her  head,  and  her  long  black  hair  &11  abont  her  bosom  in 
thick  waveless  treases. 

"  I  am  handsomer  than  she  is,  and  cleverer ;  and  I  love  him  better, 
tenthonsand  times,  than  shelovesliim,"  Olivia  Marclimontthongiit,  as  she 
turned  oontemptuously  from  the  glass.  "  Is  it  likely,  then,  that  he  cares 
for  any  thing  but  her  fortune  1  Any  other  woman  in  the  world  would 
have  argued  aa  I  ai-gued  to-night.  Any  woman  would  have  believed 
that  she  did  her  duty  in  warning  this  besotted  girl  againsC  her  folly. 
What  do  I  know  of  Edward  Arundel  that  should  lead  me  to  think  bim 
better  or  nobler  than  other  men  ?  and  how  many  men  sell  themselves  for 
the  love  of  a  woman's  wealth !  Perhaps  good  may  come  of  my  mad  folly, 
afCer  all ;  and  I  may  have  saved  this  girl  from  a  life  of  misery  by  the  words 
I  have  spoken  to-night" 

The  devils — fi>r  ever  lying  in  wait  for  this  woman,  whose  gloomy 
pride  rendered  her  in  some  manner  akin  to  themselves — may  have  laughed 
at  her  as  she  argued  thus  with  herself. 

She  lay  down  at  last  to  sleep,  worn  out  by  the  excitement  of  the  long 
m'ght,  and  to  dream  horrible  dreams.  The  servants,  with  the  exception 
of  one  who  rose  betimes  to  open  the  great  house,  slept  long  after  the  nn- 
wonted  festival.  Edward  Arundel  slumbered  as  heavily  as  any  member 
of  that  wearied  household ;  and  thus  it  was  that  there  was  no  one  in  the 
way  to  see  a  shrinking,  trembling  figure  creep  down  the  sunlit  Staircase 
and  steal  across  the  threshold  of  the  wide  hall-door. 

There  was  no  one  to  see  Mary  Marohmont's  silent  fiight  irom  the 
gaunt  Lincolnshire  mansion,  in  which  she  had  known  so  little  real  hapjH- 
nees.  There  was  no  one  to  comfort  the  sorrow -stricken  girl  in  her  des- 
pair and  desolation  of  spirit  She  crept  away,  like  some  escaped  piisoner, 
in  the  early  morning,  fTom  the  house  which  the  law  called  her  own. 

And  the  band  of  the  woman  whom  John  Marchmont  had  chosen  to 
be  his  daughter's  friend  and  counsellor  was  the  hand  which  drove  that 
daughter  from  the  shelter  of  her  home.    The  voice  of  her  whom  the 
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weak  fftther  bad  (nuted  in,  fairfiil  to  eoofide  his  child  into  the  hwds  of 
God,  but  blindly  oontident  in  his  awn  judgnent,  ww  the  t«mob  which 
had  ottered  the  lying  woida,  whose  every  syllable  had  been  aa  a  separate 
dagger  thnut  in  the  orphan  girl's  lacerated  heart  It  waa  her  father^ — 
ber  father,  who  had  placed  thia  woman  orer  her,  and  had  entailed  apcw 
her  the  awful  agony  that  drare  her  out  inte  an  unknown  wwld,  careleaa 
whither  she  went  in  her  despair. 

Chaptkr  XV. 


It  was  past  twelve  o'clock  when  Edward  Amndel  strolled  into  the 
dining-room.  The  windows  were  open,  and  the  Ecent  of  the  m^nonette 
npon  the  terrace  was  Mown  in  upon  the  warm  summer  breeze. 

Mn.  Marchmont  was  sitting  at  one  end  of  t^  long  table,  reading  a 
newspaper.  She  looked  up  as  Edward  entered  the  room.  She  was  pale, 
but  not  much  paler  than  usual.  The  feverish  light  had  faded  out  of  her 
eyes,  and  they  looked  dim  and  heavy. 

"  Good  moniing,  Livy,"  the  yoiuig  man  said.  "  Mary  is  not  i^  yet, 
Imppose?" 

"  I  believe  not." 

"Poor  little  girll  A  long  rest  will  do  her  good  after  her  £ret  baU. 
How  pretty  and  fairy-like  she  looked  in  her  white-gauze  dress,  and  with 
that  circlet  of  pearls  round  ber  soft  brown  hair !  Yoor  taste,  I  suj^rase) 
Olivia  7  She  lo<^d  like  a  snow-drop  among  ail  the  other  guidy  flowers, 
— the  rosea  and  tiget^liliea,  and  peonies  and  dahlias.  That  eldest  Miss 
Hickman  is  hand8<»ne,  bnt  she's  so  terribly  orascious  of  her  attractions. 
That  little  girl  from  Swampington  with  the  black  ringlets  is  rather 
pret^,  and  Laura  Filmer  is  a  jolly,  dashing  girl ;  she  looks  you  fall  in 
the  face,  and  talks  to  you  about  hunting  with  as  much  guto  as  an  old 
whipper-in.  I  don't  think  much  of  Maji^  Hawley's  three  tall  sandy- 
haired  daughters ;  but  Fred  Hawley's  a  capital  fellow :  it's  a  pity  he's  a 
civilian.  In  shut,  my  dear  Olivia,  take  it  altogether,  I  tliink  your  ball 
was  a  success,  and  I  hope  you'll  g^ve  us  another  in  the  hunting-season." 

Mrs.  ManJtmont  did  not  condescend  to  'eply  to  her  cousin's  mean- 
ingless rattle.  She  sighed  wearily,  and  b^an  to  fiU  the  tea-pot  from  the 
<dd-feshioned  silver  um.  Edward  loitered  in  one  of  the  windows,  whis- 
tling to  a  peacock  that  was  stalking  solemnly  backwards  and  forwards 
upon  the  stone  balustrade. 

"  I  should  like  to  drive  you  and  Mary  down  to  the  sea-shore,  Iiivy, 
after  breakfast.    Will  yon  go  ?" 

Mrs.  Marohmont  shook  her  head. 

"  I  am  a  great  deal  too  tired  to  think  of  going  out  to-day,"  she  said 
nngracionaly. 

"  And  I  never  felt  fresher  in  my  life,"  the  young  man  responded, 
lai^hing;  "last  night's  festivities  seem  to  have  revivified  me.    I  wish 
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Hiarj  would  come  down,"  be  added,  witk  a  jawn;  "I  cguld  gire  her 
anther  lesiOB  in  UlUarda,  at  any  rate.  Poor  little  ^1, 1  am  afraid  ahe'U 
never  make  a  canum," 

Oaptaia  Arondel  sat  down  to  lua  break&st,  and  draak  the  cap  of  tea 
poored  oat  for  bim  hj  Otivia.  Had  Ao  been  a  sinihl  woman  erf  aaotber 
t^pe,  she  waM  hate  put  arseaic  into  the  eup  perh^H^  and  bo  have  made- 
as  end  of  the  joiaig  <Acer  andof  her  owa  foUjr.  Aa  it  was,  she  obIj  ma 
hf,  witii  her  own  nntasted  breakfest  before  her,  and  watched  him  while 
he  ate  a  platefnl  of  railed  |He,  and  drank  his  cup  of  tea,  with  the  healthy 
^tpethe  which  ^e&erallj  accompanies  youth  and  a  good  oooscienGe.  Ho 
Cfaang  op  from  the  table  directly  he  had  finished  his  meal,  and  cried  oat 
ia^tiently, 

"  What  can  make  Mary  so  lazy  this  morning  f  she  is  osnally  such  an 
eariy  riser." 

Mrs.  Uar^imcmt  rose  as  her  cousin  said  this,  and  a  ragoe  feeling  i>{ 
UBeasiness  took  pomeflsion  of  her  mind.  Ste  remembered  the  white  face 
which  bad  Uaoched  beneath  the  angry  grlare  of  her  eyeg,  the  blank  look 
of  despair  that  bad  coaie  over  Mary's  coanteaancfl  a  &w  bonra  before. 

"  I  will  go  and  call  her  mys^,"  she  said.  "  N — no ;  I'll  send  Bar- 
bam."  She  did  not  wait  to  ring  the  bell,  bnt  went  into  the  hall,  and 
.called  sharply,  "  Barbara  I  Barbara !" 

A  woman  came  oat  of  a  passage  leading  to  the  housekeeper's  room, 
in  answer  to  Mrs.  Uarchmont's  call ;  a  woman  of  abont  fifty  years  of  age, 
dreesed  in  gray  staff,  and  with  a  grave  inscmtaUe  fiice,  a  wooden  ooan- 
tiaanee  that  gave  no  tcJcen  of  its  owner's  charactar.  Barbara  Simmons 
might  have  been  the  best  or  the  wwet  of  women,  a  Mrs.  Fry  or  a  tin, 
Brownrig^,  for  any  evidence  her  face  afibrded  against  either  hypothesis. 

"  I  want  yoa  to  go  op-stain,  Barbara,  and  call  Hiss  Marohmont," 
OliviB  said.    "  Captain  Arundel  and  I  have  finished  break&st." 

The  woman  obeyed,  and  Mrs.  Marchmont  returned  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  Edward  was  trying  to  amnse  himself  with  the  Timw  of  the 
previoDB  day.  ' 

Ten  minates  afterwards  Barbara  Simmons  came  into  the  room  carrying 
a  letter  on  a  silver  waiter.  Had  the  docmnent  been  a  death-warrant,  or 
a  telegrfq>hic  annonncement  of  the  landing  of  the  French  at  Dover,  thfr 
w^-trained  servant  would  have  placed  it  upon  a  salver  before  preseutisg 
it  to  her  mistress. 

"  Miss  Marchmont  is  not  in  her  room,  ma'am,"  she  said ;  "  the  bed 
has  not  been  slept  on ;  and  I  found  this  letter,  addressed  to  Captain  Aran* 
del,  upon  the  table." 

OUvia's  &ce  grew  livid;  a  horrible  dread  rushed  into  her  mind. 
Edward  snatched  the  letter  which  the  servant  hdd  towards  him. 

"Marynot  in  herroom  !  What,  in  Heaven's  nam^  can  it  mean?"  he 
cried. 

He  tore  open  the  letter.  The  writing  was  not  easily  dedpherable  for 
the  tears  which  the  orphan  girl  had  shed  over  it. 
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"  My  own  dear  Edward, — I  h&ve  loved  yon  so  dearly  and  u  fool- 
uhlj,  and  yon  have  been  so  kind  to  me,  that  I  lia*e  qnite  forgotten  how 
unworthy  I  am  of  your  affection.  But  I  am  forgetM  no  longer.  Some- 
thing has  happened  which  has  opened  my  eyes  to  my  own  faHj, — 
I  know  now  that  yos  did  not  love  me ;  that  I  had  no  claim  to  yonr  love ; 
no  cbarms  or  attractionB  such  as  so  many  other  women  possees,  and  for 
which  yon  might  have  loved  me.  I  know  tiiia  now,  dear  Edward,  and 
that  all  my'_  happiness  has  been  a  foolish  dream ;  but  do  not  think  that 
I  blame  any  one  bnt  myself  for  what  has  happened.  Take  my  fortune : 
long  ago,  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  asked  my  father  to  let  me  share  it 
with  yon.  I  ask  you  now  to  take  it  all,  dear  friend ;  and  I  go  away  for 
ever  from  a  house  in  which  I  have  learnt  how  little  happiness  riches  can 
give.  Do  not  be  unhappy  about  me.  I  shall  pray  for  yon  always, — al- 
ways remembering  yonr  goodness  to  my  dead&ther;  always  looking  baok 
to  the  day  upon  which  yon  oame  to  see  ns  in  our  poor  lodging.  I  am 
very  ignorant  of  all  worldly  business,  bnt  I  hope  the  law  will  let  me  give 
you  Marchmont  Towers,  and  all  my  fortune,  whatever  it  may  be.  Let 
Mr.  Faulette  see  this  latter  part  of  my  letter,  and  let  him  fully  understand 
Hat  I  abandon  all  my  rights  to  you  from  this  day.  Good  by,  dear 
friend ;  think  of  me  sometimes,  but  never  think  of  me  sorrowfully. 

"  Mart  Marchmont," 

This  was  all.  This  was  the  letter  which  the  heart-broken  girl  had 
written  to  her  lover.  It  was  in  no  manner  different  from  the  lettei-  she 
might  have  written  to  him  nine  years  before  in  Oakl^  Street.  It  was  as 
childish  in  its  ignorance  and  inexperience ;  as  womanly  in  its  tender  self- 
abnegation. 

Edward  Arundel  stared  at  the  simple  lines  like  a  man  In  a  dream, 
doubtful  of  his  awn  identity,  doubtful  of  the  reality  of  the  world  about 
him,  in  his  hapeless  wonderment.  He  read  the  letter  line  by  line  again 
and  again,  first  in  dull  stupe&otion  and  muttering  the  words  mechani- 
oa%  as  he  read  them,  then  with  the  full  light  of  their  meaning  dawning 
,^^ually  upon  him. 

-  Her  fortune !  He  had  never  loved  her !  She  had  discovered  her  own 
folly !  What  did  it  all  mean  f  What  was  the  clue  to  the  mystery  of  this 
letter,  which  had  stunned  and  bewildered  him,  until  the  very  power  of  re- 
flection seemed  lost?  The  dawning  of  that  day  had  seen  their  parting, 
and  the  innocent  face  had  been  lifted  to  his,  beaming  with  love  and  trust. 
And  noW' — ?  The  letter  dropped  from  his  bund,  and  fluttered  slowly  to 
the  ground.  Olivia  Marchmont  stooped  to. pick  it  up.  Her  movement 
aroused  the  young  man  from  his  stupor,  and  in  that  moment  he  caught 
the  sight  of  his  cousin's  livid  face. 

He  started  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  burst  at  his  feet.  An  idea,  sudden 
as  some  inspired  revelation,  rushed  into  his  mind, 

"Bead  that  letter,  Olivia  Marchmont!"  he  said. 

The  woman  obeyed.    Slowly  and  deliberately  she  read  the  cluldish 
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«pistlfl  whicli  HffBTj  had  written  to  lier  lover.  In  every  line,  in  every 
word,  the  widow  saw  the  effect  of  her  own  deadly  work ;  §he  saw  how 
deeply  the  poison,  dropped  from  her  own  envenomed  tongne,  hsd  Bonk  into 
the  innocent  heart  of  ^e  girl. 

Edward  Ajundel  watched  her  with  flaminf;;  eyes.  His  tall  soldierly 
frame  trembled  in  the  intensity  of  his  passion.  He  fiiUowed  his  cousin's 
eyee'along  the  lines  in  JAary  Marchmont's  letter,  waiting  till  she  should 
oome  to  the  end.  Then  the  tnmnltaons  storm  of  indignation  boist  forth, 
until  Olivia  cowered  beneath  the  Ughtning  of  her  cousin's  glance. 

Was  this  the  man  she  had  called  JHvolonsf  Wss  this  the  boyish 
red-ooated  dandy  she  had  dee|HBed  ?  Was  this  the  cnrled  and  perfiimed 
represoitatiTe  of  swelldom,  whose  talk  never  soared  to  higher  flights  than 
ttie  description  of  a  day's  snipe-shooting,  or  a  mn  with  the  Bnrleigh  fox- 
hounds? The  wv^ed  woman's  eyelids  drooped  over  her  averted  eyes; 
she  turned  away,  shrinking  from  this  fearless  accuser. 

"This  mischief  ie  some  of  yvur  work,  Olivia  Karchmont  1"  Ddward 
Arundel  cried.  "It  is  you  who  have  slandered  and  traduced  me  to  my 
dead  friend's  daughter !  Who  else  would  dare  accuse  a  Dangerfield  Arun- 
del of  baseness  1  who  else  would  be  vile  enough  to  call  my  tather's  son  a 
liar  and  a  traitor  J  It  is  you  who  have  whispered  shamefol  insinuatiuna 
into  this  poor  child's  innocent  ear!  I  scarcely  need  the  con£rmatioii  of 
your  ghastly  lace  to  tell  me  this.  It  is  you  who  have  driven  Mary  March- 
mont  from  the  home  in  which  you  should  have  sheltered  and  protected 
her !  You  envied  her,  I  suppose, — snvied  her  the  thousands  which  might 
have  ministered  to  your  wicked  pride  and  ambition  j — the  pride  which  has 
always  held  yon  aloof  from  those  who  might  have  loved  yon;  the  ambi- 
tion that  has  made  you  a  soured  and  discontented  woman,  whose  gloomy 
face  repels  all  natiuvl  affection.  You  envied  the  gentle  girt  whom  yonr 
dead  husband  committed  to  your  care,  and  who  should  have  been  moot 
sacred  to  you.  You  envied  her,  and  seised  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
you  might  stab  her  to  the  very  core  of  her  tender  heart.  What  other 
motive  could  you  have  had  for  doing  this  deadly  wrong?    None,  so  help 


No  other  motive !  Olivia  Harchtnont  dropped  down  in  a  heap  on  the 
ground  near  her  cousin's  feet;  not  kneeling,  but  grovelling  upon  the 
carpeted  floor,  with  her  hands  twisted  one  in  the  other,  and  writhing  con- 
Tolsively,  and  with  her  head  faUing  forward  on  her  breast.  She  uttered 
no  syllable  of  self-justifioation  or  denial.  The  pitiless  words  rained  down 
upon  her  provoked  no  reply.  But  in  the  depths  of  her  heart  Bounded  the 
echo  of  Edward  Arundel's  words  v  "  The  pride  which  has  always  held  you 
aloof  from  those  who  might  have  loved  yon ;  .  .  .  a  discontoited  woman, 
whose  gloomy  face  repels  all  natural  affection." 

"OGod!"  she  thou^t,  "he  ffi^At  have  loved  me,  then!  He  might 
have  loved  me,  if  I  could  have  looked  my  anguish  in  my  own  heart,  and 
smiled  at  him  and  flattered  him !" 

And  then  an  icy  indi^rence  took  possessitm  of  her.  What  did  it  mat- 
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ter  that  Edward  Arnxdel  repwHtited  uid  hated  bar  f  He  had  never  lovod 
lier.  His  oareleM  friendhnew  had  made  n  wide  a  gnlf  betweut  them  m 
}m  UttereBt  hats  eonld  erer  make.  Perhaps,  indeed,  hii  Dew-bom  hate 
would  be  nearer  to  love  than  his  indiiFeienoe  had  been,  for  at  leaet  be 
would  Uiinlc  of  her  bow,  if  he  thought  ever  so  bitterlj. 

"  Listen  to  me,  (Wria  MaMhmm^"  the  joang  man  said,  while  Aa 
woman  still  otmched  upra  the  grevnd  near  hii  feet,  ulf-cMifeMed  in  the 
i^mndon»ent  of  her  despair.  "  Whererer  this  giri  may  have  gsne,  diivea 
hence  b;  yma  wickednew,  I  will  follow  her.  Hjr  answer  to  the  lie  jtm 
have  insinuated  against  me  sbaQ  be  mj  isusediate  marriage  with  my  old 
fiieod's  orphan  child.  Ss  knew  me  wdi  eBongh  to  know  how  &r  I  waa 
^rave  the  baseness  of  a  fbrtoDe-bunAer,  and  he  wished  that  I  rfioald  In 
his  daughter's  hnsband.  I  shoold  he  a  eoward  and  a  fool  were  I  to  be 
iiv  one  moment  inflneneed  by  such  a  slander  aa  tibat  which  yaa  have 
whispered  in  Msrj  MarchHomt's  ear.  '  It  is  not  the  iodividnal  onlywheos 
ym  tavduce.  Yon  slander  the  doth  I  wear,  the  &milj  to  which  I  belong ; 
and  my  best  juti£calaon  will  be  the  ocmtempt  in  which  I  hold  your  in- 
&nMms  insinnatieDe.  When  yon  hear  that  I  have  squandered  Hary 
Harchmont's  fortnne,  or  cheated  the  children  I  pray  God  she  may  live  to 
hear  me,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  yon  to  tell  the  world  that  yonr  kiaa- 
man  Bdward  Dangvrfield  Amadd  is  a  swindler  and  a  tnatcr." 

He  strode  out  into  tfae  hall,  leaving  his  eousin  on  the  ground ;  and  aba 
heard  his  voice  outmdethe  dining-room  door  making  inqnirieaof the  ssrvank. 

Tbej  oould  tell  him  nothing  of  Mary's  fli^t.  Her  bed  had  not  been 
slept  in;  nobody  had  aeen  her  leave  the  house;  it  was  most  likely,  ti^ere- 
ioM,  that  she  had  stolen  away  very  early,  before  the  servants  were  astir. 

Where  had  she  goste  ?  Edward  A^adel's  heart  beat  wildly  as  he 
asked  himself  that  question.  He  remembered  how  often  he  had  heard  of 
womoi,  as  young  and  insooent  as  Hary  Harchmont,  who  had  ru^ed  to 
destroy  themselves  in  a  tnmnlt  of  agony  and  despair.  How  easily  this 
poor  child,  who  believed  that  the  dream  of  happiness  was  fot  ever  broken, 
might  have  crept  down  through  the  glomny  wood  to  the  edge  of  the 
slng^^ish  river,  to  drop  into  the  weedy  stream,  and  hide  her  eorraw 
under  the  quiet  water.  He  could  :^cy  her,  a  new  Ophelia,  pale  and 
pore  as  the  Danish  prince's  slighted  love,  floating  past  the  weird  brancbea 
of  the  willows,  b(»ne  np  for  a  while  by  the  cuizent,  to  sink  in  silenoe 
amtngst  the  shadows  ferther  down  the  stream. 

He  thought  of  theae  things  in  one  mosnsat,  and  in  liu  nest  dismissed 
the  thought.  Jfaiy's  letter  breadied  the  ^lihtof  gratis  resignation  rather 
than  of  wild  despair.  "I  shall  always  pray  ibr  you;  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber yon,"  she  had  written.  Her  lover  remembered  how  mnch  sorrow  the 
orphan  girl  had  endured  in  her  brief  life.  He  locdrod  baok  to  her  childish 
days  of  poverty  and  self-denial;  her  early  loss  of  her  mother;  her  grief 
at  her  &ther's  second  marri^|e ;  the  shock  of  that  beloved  father's  death. 
Her  Borrows  had  followed  each  other  in  gloomy  sucoession,  with  only  naiv 
row  intervals  of  peace  between  each  new  agtmy.    She  was  accustomed. 
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tlunfbra,  to  fpief.  It  is  die  bobI  imtatared  bj  affliotion,  the  rflbsUions 
heirt  that  htm  omat  kBown  eiiamitj,  which  beooioes  laad  imd  desperate, 
and  breftka  under  the  first  hlow.  Uarj  Maidunost  had  leaned  the  habit 
of  cndarance  in  the  hard  school  of  sorrow. 

Edward  Anmdel  walked  out  upon  the  terrace,  and  re>read  the  missing 
girl's  latter.  He  was  calmer  now,  and  ahle  to  &ce  the  sttaatioii  with  all 
its  diffieutties  and  perplezitieB.  He  was  losing  time  perhaps  in  stopping 
to  deliberate ;  bnt  it  was  no  use  to  rush  off  in  reckless  haste,  undetennined 
in  whidi  direction  he  should  seek  for  the  lost  miatreee  of  Harehtnont 
Towera.  One  of  1^  groonu  was  bosy  in  the  stables  saddling  Captain 
Anmdel'e  borse,  and  in  the  mean  time  ihe  7<Kmg  man  went  out  alone  upon 
the  snony  terrace  to  debberate  uptm  Mary's  iMter. 

Ckimplete  resignation  was  expressed  in  every  line  of  that  ^Idiah 
quBtle.  The  heiress  wpeke  most  decisively  as  to  her  tbandoament  ef  her 
iiortnne  and  her  home.  It  wae  clear,  then,  that  she  meant  to  leave  Lin- 
colnshire; for  she  wovld  know  that  immediate,  steps  would  be  talEea  to 
discover  her  hiding-place,  and  bring  her  back  to  UarchMonC  Towen. 

WfaoQ  was  she  likely  to  go  in  her  inexperieaoe  of  tiie  outer  world  f 
where  but  to  those  humble  relatione  of  her  dead  mother's,  of  whom  bsr 
father  had  spoken  in  his  letter  to  Edward  Arundel,  and  with  whom  the 
young  man  knew  she  bad  kept  up  an  occasional  correspondence,  sending 
thna  many  little  gifts  out  of  her  po^et-money.  These  peo{de  «a«  email 
t«i«Bt-&rmerB,  tt  a  place  called  Uarlingford,  in  Beriiriure.  Bdward  knew 
their  name  and  the  name  of  the  Jarm. 

"  I'll  make  iaqairiee  at  the  Kemberling  sMicm  to  begin  with,"  he 
thewght  ".lien's  a  throng  train  fi«m  the  north  that  stops  at  Kember- 
ling at  a  httle  before  eiz.  My  poor  dariing  may  have  eaaly  oai^frt  that, 
if  she  left  the  bouie  at  five," 

Captain  Anudel  went  ba^  into  the  hall,  and  aamnumed  Barbara 
Simmons.  The  woman  replied  with  isther  a  sulky  air  to  bis  numffoua 
qveetions ;  but  As  tM  him  that  Mise  Uarchmont  had  lefl  her  ball-dress 
upon  the  bed,  and  had  put  on  a  gray  ca^mere  dress  trimmed  with  black 
ribbon,  which  she  had  worn  as  h^-mouming  for  her  &ther;  a  black 
straw  bonnet^  with  a  crape  veil,  and  a  silk  mantle  trimmed  with  enpe. 
She  had  taken  with  her  a  small  carpet-bag,  some  linen, — for  the  linoi- 
drawer  of  her  wardrobe  was  open,  and  the  things  scattered  confusedly 
about, — and  the  little  morocco  case  in  which  she  kept  her  pearl  ornaments, 
and  the  diamond  ring  left  her  by  bar  &ther. 

"  Had  she  any  mone^  f  Edward  asked- 

"Yea,  sir;  she  was  never  withont  money.  She  spent  a  good  deal 
amoDgst  ^te  peer  people  she  visited  with  my  mietMS ;  but  I  dare  say  sbe 
may  have  had  between  ten  and  twenty  potmds  in  nr  pnree." 

"  She  will  go  to  Berkshire,"  Edward  Arundel  thought :  "  the  idea  of 
g<nng  to  ber  hnmUe  friends  would  be  the  first  to  present  iteelf  to  her 
mind.  She  will  go  to  her  dead  mother's  sister,  and  give  her  all  her  jewels, 
and  ask  for  shelter  in  the  quiet  farmhouse.    She  will  act  like  one  of  the 
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heroisee  in  iha  old^ftshioned  novels  she  used  to  read  in  OaUe;  Street, 
the  simple-minded  damselB  of  those  innocent  stor^-books,  irho  think 
nothing  of  resigning  a  caetle  and  a  coronet,  and  going  out  into  die  world 
to  work  for  their  dail;  bread  in  a  white  satin  gown,  and  with  a  string  of 
pearis  to  bind  their  diaheTelled  locks." 

C^>tain  Arundel's  horse  was  brought  round  to  the  teirace-Btepe,  as 
he  stood  with  Mark's  letter  in  his  hand,  waiting  to  msh  away  to  th« 
rescue  of  his  Bonowhl  lave. 

"  Tell  Krs.  Jtf  archmont  that  I  shall  not  return  to  the  Towers  till  I 
bring  her  stepdaughter  with  me,"  he  said  to  the  groom ;  and  then,  with- 
out stopping  to  utter  another  word,  he  shook  the  rein  on  his  horse's 
neck,  and  galloped  awaj  along  the  gravelled  drive  leading  to  the  great 
iron  gates  of  Marohmont  Towers. 

Olivia  heard  his  message,  which  had  been  spoken  in  a  clear  loud  voice, 
like  some  knightly  defiance,  sounding  trumpet-like  at  a  castle-gate. 
She  stood  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  dining-room,  hidden  by  the  faded 
,  velvet  curtain,  and  watched  her  oonsin  rids  away,  brnTc  and  handsome 
as  any  knight-errant  of  the  chtvalrons  past,  and  as  true  as  Bayard  him- 
self. 

Chapter  XVI. 


Captaik  Arundel's  inquiries  at  the  Eemberling  station  resulted  in 
am  immediate  success.  A  young  lady — a  young  woman,  the  railway 
official  called  her — dressed  in  black,  wearing  a  crape  veil  over  her  hce, 
and  carrying  a  small  carpet-bag  in  her  hand,  had  taken  a  second-class 
ticket  fen*  London,  by  the  5.60.,  a  parliamentary  train,  which  stopped 
at  almost  every  station  on  the  line,  and  reached  Euston  Square  at  half- 
past  twelve. 

Edward  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  ten  minutes  to  two  o'clock.  The 
express  did  not  stop  at  Kemberling;  but  he  would  be  able  to  catch  it  at 
Swampington  at  a  quarter-past  three.  Even  then,  however,  he  conld 
scarcely  hope  to  get  to  Berkshire  that  night. 

"  My  darling  girl  will  not  discover  how  foolish  her  doubts  have  been 
until  to-morrow,"  he  thought  "Silly  child!  has  my  love  so  little  the 
aspect  of  truth  that  she  can  doubt  me  V 

He  sprang  on  his  horse  again,  flung  a  shilling  to  the  railway  porter 
who  had  held  the  bridle,  and  rode  away  along  the  Swampington  road. 
The  clocks  in  the  gray  old  Norman  turrets  were  striking  three  as  the 
young  man  crossed  the  bridge,  and  paid  bis  toll  at  the  little  toll-honse 
by  the  stone  archway. 

The  streetji  were  as  lonely  as  usual  in  the  hot  July  aftemoou ;  and  the 
long  line  of  sea  beyond  the  dreary  marsbes  was  blue  in  the  sunshine. 
Captain  Arundel  passed  the  two  churches,  and  the  low-roofed  rectory, 
and  rode  away  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  the  station  glared  in 
all  the  briUiancy  of  new  red  bricks,  and  dazzling  stuccoed  chimn^s, 
athwart  a  desert  of  waste  ground. 
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The  expresa-train  came  tearing;  up  to  the  quiet  platform  two  mmutes 
after  Edward  bad  taken  bis  tjoket;  and  in  another  minute  the  clanging 
bell  pealed  out  its  disoordant  signal,  and  the  young  man  was  borne,  with 
a  shriek  and  a  whistle,  awaj  upon  the  first  stage  of  his  search  for  Msry 
Morchmont. 

It  was  nearly  seren  o'dock  when  he  reached  Euston  Sqnare ;  and  be 
only  got  to  tlie  Paddington  station  in  time  to  hear  that  the  lost  train  for 
Jfarlingford  bad  just  started.  There  was  no  possibility  of  bis  reaching 
the  little  Berkshire  village  that  night.  No  mail- train  stopped  within  a  rea- 
sonable distance  of  the  obscure  station.  There  wns  no  help  for  it  there- 
fore.   Captain  Arundel  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  for  the  next  morning. 

He  walked  slowly  away  from  the  station,  very  much  disheartened  by 
tliis  discovery. 

"I'd  better  sleep  at  some  hotel  up  this  way,"  he  thought,  as  he 
strolled  lisdessly  in  the  direction  of  Oxford  Street,  "  so  as  to  be  on  the 
spot  to  catch  the  first  train  to-morrow  morning.  What  am  I  to  do  with 
myself  all  this  night,  racked  with  uncertainty  about  Mary  ?" 

He  remembered  that  one  of  his  brother  officers  was  staying  at  the 
hotel  in  Gavent  Garden  where  Edward  himself  stopped,  when  business 
detained  him  in  London  tor  a  day  or  two. 

"  Shall  I  go  and  see  Lucas  ?"  Captain  Arandel  thought.  "  He's  a 
good  fellow,  and  won't  bore  me  with  a  lot  of  questions,  if  he  sees  I've 
Bomethtng  on  my  mind.  There  may  be  some  letters  fur  me  at  E^ — 'a. 
Poor  little  Polly !" 

He  could  never  think  of  her  vithoat  something  of  that  pitiful  tender- 
ness which  he  might  have  felt  for  a  young  and  helpless  child,  whom  it 
was  his  daty  and  privilege  to  protect  and  succour.  It  may  he  that  there 
was  little  of  the  lover's  fiery  enthusiasm  mingled  with  the  purer  and  more 
tender  feelings  with  which  Edward  Aruadel  regarded  his  dead  friend's 
orphan  daughter;  hut  in  place  of  this  there  was  a  chivalrous  devotion, 
snob  as  woman  rarely  wins  in  these  degenerate  modern  days. 

The  young  soldier  walked  through  the  lamp-lit  western  streets  think- 
ing of  the  missing  girl,  now  assuring  himself  that  his  instinct  had  not 
deceived  him,  and  that  Mary  most  have  gone  straight  to  the  Serksbirs 
farmer's  house,  and  in  the  next  moment  seized  with  a  sudden  terror  that 
it  might  be  otherwise  -.  the  helpless  girl  might  have  gone  cut  into  a  world 
of  which  she  was  as  ignorant  as  a  child,  determined  to  hide  herself  from 
all  who  had  ever  known  her.  If  it  should  be  thus  :  if,  on  going  down  to 
Marlingford,  he  obtained  no  tidings  of  his  friend's  daughter,  what  was  ha 
to  do;  where  was  he  to  look  for  her  next? 

He  would  put  advertisements  in  the  papers,  calling  upon  his  betrothed 
to  trust  him  and  return  to  him.  Perhaps  Mary  Marchmont  was,  of  all 
people  in  this  world,  the  least  likely  to  look  into  a  newspaper  j  hut  at 
'least  it  would  be  doing  something  to  do  this,  and  Edward  Arundel  deter- 
mined upon  going  straight  off  to  Prindng-Honse  Square,  to  draw  np  an 
appeal  to  the  missing  girL 

VOL.  VIII.  D 
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It  was  paat  ten  o'clock  when  Captain  Aniiid«l  came  to  this  determina- 
tion, and  be  had  reached  the  neig^hbourhood  of  Corent  Garden  and  of  the 
theatres.  The  staring  play-bills  adorned  almost  every  threshold,  and 
flnttered  against  every  door-post;  and  the  yonng  soldier,  going  ioto  a  to- 
bacconist's to  fill  his  cigar-case,  stared  abstractedly  at  a  gaudy  blne-and- 
red  annoimoement  of  the  last  dramatio  attraction  to  be  seen  at  Dmry 
lime.  It  was  scarcely  strange  that  tike  Captain's  tbonghu  wandered 
back  to  bis  boyhood,  that  shadowy  time,  far  away  behind  his  later  daya 
of  Indian  war&re  and  glory,  and  that  he  remembered  the  December  night 
upon  which  he  had  sat  with  his  conain  in  a  box  at  the  great  patent  thea^ 
tre,  watching  the  oonsamptive  supernumerary  struggling  under  the  weight 
of  his  banner.  From  the  box  at  Dmry  Lane  to  the  next  morning's  break- 
fest  in  Oakley  Stieet  was  bat  a  natural  transition  of  thought ;  but  witlt 
that  recollection  of  the  humble  Lambeth  lodging,  with  the  picture  of  a 
little  girl  in  a  pinafore  sitting  demorely  at  iiet  father's  table,  and  meekly 
waiting  on  his  guest,  an  idea  flashed  across  Edward  Arundel's  mind,  and 
brought  the  hot  blood  into  bis  ftqe. 

What  if  Mary  had  gone  to  Oakley  Street  ?  Was  not  this  even  more 
likely  than  that  she  should  seek  refage  with  her  kinsfolk  in  Berkshire  P 
She  had  lived  in  the  Lambeth  lodging  &r  yean,  and  had  only  left  that 
]debeian  shelter  for  the  grandenr  of  Marobmont  Towan.  What  more 
natural  Aan  that  she  should  go  back  to  the  &miliar  habitation,  dear  to 
her  by  reason  of  a  thoasaad  associations  with  her  dead  father  7  What 
more  likely  than  that  she  should  turn  instinctively,  in  the  hour  of  her 
desolation,  to  the  bumble  frieikla  whom  she  had  known  in  her  ohild- 
hood? 

Edward  Amndel  was  almost  too  impatient  to  vait  while  the  smart 
young  damsel  behind  the  tobaoconisf  b  counter  handed  him  change  for 
the  half-sovereign  which  he  had  just  tendered  her.  He  darted  out  into 
Hie  street,  and  shouted  Tiolently  to  the  driver  of  a  pasaiag  hansom, — 
there  are  always  loitering  hansoms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent  Oar- 
den, — who  was,  after  tbe  manner  of  his  kind,  looking  on  any  side  rather 
than  that  upon  which  Providence  had  sent  him  a  &re. 

"  Oakley  Street,  Lambeth,"  the  young  man  cried.  "  Double  fare  if 
you  get  there  in  ten  minutes." 

The  tall  raw-boned  horse  rattled  off  at  that  peculiar  pace  common  to 
his  species,  making  as  much  noise  upon  tbe  pavement  as  if  be  had  been 
winnii^  a  metropolitan  Derby,  and  at  about  twenty  minutes  past  nine 
drew  up,  smoking  and  panting,  before  the  dimly-lighted  window  of  the 
Ladies'  Wardrobe,  where  a  couple  of  flaring  tallow-candles  illuminated 
the  splendour  of  a  foregroand  of  dirty  artiGcial  flowers,  frayed  satin  shoes, 
and  tarnished  gilt  combs ;  a  middle  distance  of  blue  gauzy  tissue,  embroi- 
dered with  beetles'  wings ;  and  a  background  of  greasy  black  satin.  Ed- 
ward Anmdel  flung  back  the  doors  of  tbe  hansom  with  a  bang,  and  leaped 
out  ufiu  the  pavement.  The  proprietress  of  the  Ladies'  Wardrobe  waa 
lolling  against  the  door-post,  refreshing  herself  with  the  soft  evening 
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l>n«»B  from  the  roads  ^  Weitaiuiutor  and  Waterloo,  and  talking  to  a 
neigbboar. 

"  Bless  her  para  dear  inneroent  'art  I"  the  woman  was  saying ;  "  she's 
cried  bersalf  to  sleep  at  last  Sat  you  never  beard  any  think  so  pitiful  as 
she  talked  to  m«  at  fust)  sweet  love ! — and  the  very  picture  of  my  own 
poor  Eliaa  Jane,  as  she  looked.  Yon  might  have  said  it  was  Eliza  Jane 
come  boot  to  life,  only  paler  and  more  dokly  like,  and  not  that  beautiiul 
fresh  colour,  and  ringlets  corled  all  round  in  a  crop,  as  Eliza  Ja — " 

Edward  Arundel  buiBt  in  upon  the  good  woman's  talk,  which  ram- 
bled on  in  an  nnintenaitting  stream,  unbroken  by  much  punctuation. 

"Hiss  Marcbmont  is  here,"  he  said;  "I  know  she  is.  Thank  God, 
thank  God!  Let  me  see  her,  p]esa%,  directly.  I  am  Captain  Amndel, 
her  lather's  fiiend,  and  ber  affianced  husband.  Yon  remember  me,  pei^ 
haps  ?  I  came  here  nine  years  ago  to  bieak&Bt,  one  December  morning. 
I  can  recollect  you  perfectly,  and  I  know  that  you  were  always  good  to 
my  poor  fiiend's  daughter.  To  think  that  I  should  find  her  hen  1  You 
shall  be  well  rewarded  for  your  kindness  to  her.  But  take  me  to  ber ; 
pray  take  me  to  ber  at  once  I" 

The  proprietress  of  the  wardrobe  anatohed  up  one  of  the  candles  that 
guttered  in  a  hrass  flat-candlestick  upon  the  counter,  and  led  the  way  up 
the  nuTow  stairoase.  She  was  a  good  lazy  creature,  and  she  was  so  com- 
pletely home,  down  by  Edward's  excitement,  that  she  couhl  only  mntter 
disjointed  sentences,  to  the  effect  that  the  gentleman  had  brought  her 
heart  into  ber  month,  and  that  her  legs  felt  all  of  a  jelly,  and  that  bar 
poor  knees  was  a'most  giving  way  under  her,  and  other  incoherent  state* 
meats  concerning  the  physical  effect  of  the  mental  shocks  she  bad  that 
day  received. 

She  opened  the  door  of  that  shabby  sittiDg-room  upon  the  first-floor,, 
in  which  the  cripjded  eagle  brooded  over  the  convex  mirror,  and  stood 
aside  upon  the  tbreehohl  while  Ci4>tBln  Arundel  entered  the  room.  A 
tallow  candle  was  burning  dimly  upon  the  table,  and  a  girlish  form  lay 
upon  the  narrow  horsehair  sofa,  shrouded  by  a  woollen  shawl. 

"Bhe  went  to  sleep  about  half-an-honr  ago,  sir,"  thewoma»said;  "and 
she  cried  herself  to  sleep,  pore  lamb,  I  think.  I  made  ber  some  tea,  and 
got  her  a  few  creases  and  a  French  roll,  with  a  bit  of  best  fresh;  but  she 
wouldn't  touch  nothia',  or  only  a  few  spoonfiils  of  the  tea,  just  to  please 
me.  What  is  it  that's  drove  her  away  i^m  her  'ome,  sir,  and  such  a  good 
'ome,  too  7  She  showed  me  a  diamont  ring  as  her  pore  par  give  her  in 
his  will.  He  left  me  twenty  pound,  pore  gentleman,^whicb  he  always 
acted  like  a  gentleman  bred  and  bom ;  and  Mr.  Potlit,  the  lawyer,  sent 
bis  clerk  along  with  it  and  his  compliments, — thoogh  I'm  sure  I  never 
looked  for  nothink,  bavin' always  had  my  rent  faithful  to  the  very  minute; 
and  Miss  Mary  used  to  bring  it  down  to  me  so  pretty,  and — " 

But  the  whispering  had  grown  loader  by  cbis  time,  and  Mary  Marcb- 
mont  awoke  from  her  feverish  Bleep,  and  lifted  ber  weary  head  from  the 
hard  horsehair  pillow  and  looked  about  her,  half  forgetliil  of  witere  she, 
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w&s,  and  of  what  had  happened  within  t^  last  eighteen  hours  of  her  life. 
The  soft  brown  eyes  wuiilflred  hero  nnd  there,  doubtful  as  to  the  reality 
of  what  they  looked  upon,  until  the  ^1  §bw  her  lover's  fij^re,  tall  and 
splendid  in  the  humble  apartment,  a  tender  half-reproachful  smile  upon 
his  face,  and  his  handsome  bine  eyes  beaming  with  lore  and  truth.  She 
saw  him,  and  a  faint  shriek  broke  from  her  tromulons  lips,  as  she  tottered 
a  few  paces  forward  and  fell  upon  his  breast. 

"You  love  me,  then,  Edward,"  she  cried ;  "yon  do  love  me!" 

"  Yes,  my  darling,  as  truly  and  tenderly  as  ever  woman  was  Wed 
upon  this  earth." 

And  then  the  soldier  sat  down  npon  the  hard  bristly  sofa,  and  with 
Mary's  head  still  resting  upon  his  breast,  and  his  strong  hand  straying 
amongst  her  disordered  hair,  he  reproached  her  for  her  fbolishness,  and 
comAirted  and  soothed  her ;  while  the  proprietrera  of  the  apartment  stood, 
with  the  brass  candlestick  in  her  hand,  watching  the  young  lorers  and 
weeping  over  their  sorrows,  as  if  she  had  been  witnessing  a  scene  in  a 
play.  Their  innooent  affection  was  unrestrained  by  the  good  woman's  pre- 
eenoe ;  and  when  Slaty  had  smiled  upon  her  lover,  and  assured  him  that 
she  would  never,  never,  never  doubt  him  again,  Captain  Arundel  was&in 
to  kiss  the  soft-hearted  landlady  in  bis  enthusiasm,  and  to  promise  her 
the  handsomest  silk  dress  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Otddey  Street, 
unongst  all  the  faded  splendours  of  ulk  and  satin  that  ladies'-maids 
brought  for  her  consideration. 

"  And  now,  my  darling,  my  foolish  nut-away  Polly,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  you?"  asked  the  young  soldier.  "Will  you  go  back  to  the 
Towers  to-morrow  morning?" 

Mary  Marohmont  clasped  her  hands  before  her  &ce,  and  began  to 
tremble  violently. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no !"  she  cried ;  "  don't  ask  me  to  do  that,  don't  ask 
me  to  go  back,  Edward.  I  can  never  go  back  to  that  house  again, 
while — " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  looking  piteously  at  her  lover. 

"  While  my  cousin  Olivia  Marchmont  lives  there,"  Captain  Arundel 
said  with  an  angry  fiown.  "God  knows  it's  a  bitter  thing  for  me  to 
think  that  your  trouliles  should  come  from  any  of  my  kith  and  kin,  Polly. 
She  has  used  you  very  badly,  then,  this  woman  ?  She  has  been  veiy 
unkind  to  you  ?" 

"No,'nD!  never  before  last  night.  It  seems  so  long  ago;  batitwas 
only  last  night,  was  it  ?  Until  then  she  was  always  kind  to  me.  I  didn't 
love  her,  yon  know,  though  I  tried  to  do  bo  for  papa's  sake,  and  out  of 
gratitode  to  her  for  taking  such  trouble  with  my  education ;  but  one  can 
be  grateful  to  people  without  loving  them,  and  I  never  grew  to  love  her. 
But  last  night^-Iast  night  she  said  snch  cruel  things  to  me — such  omel 
things.  0  Edward,  Edward !"  the  girl  cried  suddenly,  clasping  her  bands 
and  looking  imploringly  at  Captain  Arundel, "  were  the  cruel  things  she 
■aid  true  f    Did  I  do  wrong  when  I  offered  to  be  your  wife  V 
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How  oonld  the  youog  man  answer  tliu  question  except  by  clasping 
his  betrothed  to  bis  heart?  Bo  there  was  another  little  lore-scene,  orer 
which  Mn.  Pimpemel, — the  proprietress's  name  was  Fimpemel— wept 
freeh  tears,  murmoring  that  the  Capting  was  the  sweetest  young"  man, 
sweeter  than  Hr.  Macresdy  in  Claude  Melnock ;  and  tkat  the  scene  alto- 
gether reminded  her  of  that  "  cattiog"  episode  where  the  prood  mother 
went  on  against  the  pore  young  man,  and  Hiss  Faucit  came  out  so  beau- 
tiiiiL  They  ate  a  play^ing  population  in  Oakley  Street,  and  oompas- 
sionate  and  sentimental  like  all  tme  playgoers. 

"What  shall  I  do  witb  yon,  Kiss  Morchmont?"  Edward  Arundel 
asked  gaily,  when  the  little  loTe-soene  was  concluded.  "  My  mother  and 
sister  are  away;  at  a  German  watering-place,  trying  some  unpronounceable 
Spa  for  the  benefit  of  poor  Letty's  health.  Reginald  is  with  them,  and 
my  father's  alone  at  Dangerfield.  So  I  can't  take  you  down  there,  as  I 
might  have  done  if  my  mother  had  been  ut  home;  I  don't  much  care  fiir 
the  MostynB,  or  you  might  have  stopped  in  Montague  Sqnan.  There 
are  no  friendly  friars  Dowadays  who  will  marry  Romeo  and  Juliet  at 
half- an-h out's  notice.  You  must  live  a  fortnight  Eomewhore,  Polly : 
where  shall  it  be?" 

"  Oh,  let  me  stay  here,  please,"  Miss  Marchmont  pleaded ;  "  I  waa 
always  so  happy  here!" 

"  Lord  love  her  precious  heart !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pimpernel,  lifting  up 
her  hands  in  a  rapture  of  admiration.  "To  think  as  she  shooldn't  have  a 
bit  of  pride,  after  all  the  money  as  her  pore  par  come  into !  To  think  as 
she  should  wish  to  stay  in  her  old  lodgin's,  where  every  think  shall  be 
done  to  make  her  comfortable ;  and  the  air  back  and  front  ie  very  'ealthy 
though  yon  migbtnot  believe  it,  and  the  Blind  School  and  Bedlam  hard 
by,  and  Eenninpon  Common  only  a  pleasant  walk,  and  beautiful  and 
open  this  warm  summer  weather." 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  to  stop  here,  please,"  Mary  murmured.  Even  in 
the  midst  of  her  agitation,  overwhelmed  as  she  was  by  the  emotions  of 
the  present,  ber  thoughts  went  back  to  the  past^  and  she  remembered 
liow  delightful  it  would  be  to  go  and  see  the  accommodating  butcher,  and 
the  greengrocer's  daughter,  the  kind  butterman  who  bad  called  her  "little 
lady,"  and  the  disreputable  gray  parrot.  How  delightful  it  would  be  to 
see  these  bumble  friends,  now  that  she  was  grown  up,  and  had  money 
wherewith  to  make  them  presents  m  token  of  her  gratitude ! 

"  Very  well,  then,  Polly,"  Captain  Arundel  said,  "  you'll  stay  here. 
And  Mrs. " 

"  PimperaeV'  the  landlady  suggested. 

"  Mis.  Pimpemel  wilt  take  as  good  care  of  yon  as  if  you  were  Queen 
of  England,  and  the  welftre  of  the  nation  depended  upon  your  safety. 
And  I'll  stop  at  my  hotel  in  Coveut  Garden;  and  I'll  see  Richard  Faulette^ 
— he's  my  lawyer  as  well  as  yours,  you  know.  Folly, — and  tell  him  some- 
thing of  what  has  happened,  and  make  arrangements  for  onr  immediate 
marriage." 
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"  Our  mairiagQ !" 

MsTj  Uarclimont  echoed  ber  lover's  last  v<nrds,  and  looked  up  at  him 
ahnost  with  a  bewildered  air.  She  had  neyer  thon^ht  of  an  early  max- 
riaga  with  Edward  Arundel  as  the  result  of  her  fl^ht  from  Linctrinshire. 
She  had  a  va^e  notion  that  she  would  live  in  Oakley  Street  tot  yean, 
and  that  in  same  remote  time  the  eoldier  would  come  to  claim  her. 

"  Yes,  Polly  darling,  Olivia  U archmont's  conduct  has  made  me  de- 
cide  upon  a  very  bold  step.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  my  cousin  h^»s  yon ; 
for  what  reasoa,  Heaven  only  knows,  eincs  you  can  have  done  nothing  to 
provoke  her  hate.  When  your  father  was  a  poor  man,  it  was  to  me  he 
would  have  confided  you.  He  changed  his  mind  afterwards,  very  natu- 
rally, and  chose  another  guardian  for  his  orphan  child.  If  my  cousin 
had  fulfiUed  this  trust,  Mary,  I  would  have  deferred  to  her  anthozi^, 
and  would  have  held  myself  aloof  until  your  minority  was  passed,  rather 
than  ask  you  to  many  me  without  your  stepmother's  consent  But 
Olivia  Marohmont  has  forfeited  her  right  to  be  consulted  in  this  matter. 
She  has  twtnred  you  and  traduced  me  by  her  poisonous  slander.  If  yon 
believe  in  me,  Mary,  you  will  consent  to  be  my  wife.  My  justification 
lies  in  the  future.  Yon  wilt  not  find  that  I  shall  sponge  upon  your  for- 
tone,  my  dear,  or  lead  an  idle  life  because  my  wife  is  a  rich  woman." 

Mary  Marohmont  looked  up  with  shy  tenderness  at  her  lover. 

"I  would  rather  the  fortune  were  yours  than  mine,  Edward,"  she 
said.    "  I  will  do  whatever  you  wish ;  I  will  be  guided  by  you  in  every 

It  was  thus  that  John  Marchmont's  daughter  consented  to  become  the 
wife  of  the  man  she  loved,  the  man  whose  image  she  had  associated  since 
her  childhood  with  all  that  was  good  and  beautiful  in  mankind.  She 
knew  none  of  those  pretty  stereotyped  phrases,  by  means  of  which  well- 
bred  young  ladies  can  go  through  a  graceful  fenoing-matcb  of  hesitation 
and  equivocation,  to  tbe  anguish  of  a  doubtful  and  adoring  suitor.  She 
had  no  notion  of  that  delusive  negative,  that  bewitchiog  feminine  "  no," 
which  is  proverbially  understood  to  mean  "yes."  Weary  courses  of  Soman 
Emperors,  South-Sea  Ishmds,  Sidereal  Heavens,  Tertiary  and  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  had  very  ill-prepared  this  poor  little  girl  fiir  the  stem  realities 
ofHfe. 

"I  win  be  guided  by  yon,  dear  Edward,"  she  said;  "my  father 
wished  me  to  be  your  wife ;  and  if  I  did  not  love  you,  it  would  please  me 
to  obey  him." 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  Captain  Arundel  left  Oakley  Street 
The  hansom  had  been  waiting  all  the  time,  and  the  driver,  seeing  that  his 
Are  was  young,  handsome,  dsahiog,  and  what  he  called  "  mtlingtary- 
lilce,"  demanded  an  enormous  sum  when  he  landed  the  soldier  before  the 
portico  of  the  hotel  in  Covent  Garden. 

Edward  took  a  has^  breakfiist  the  next  morning,  and  then  hurried  off 
to  Lin  coin's- Inn  Fields.  But  here  a  disappointment  awaited  him.  Richard 
Panlette  had  started  for  Scotland  upon  a  piscatorial  excursion.    The  elder 
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Panlette  lired  in  the  Bonth  of  Fnnee,  andkepthisiismein  the  basmeas  a§ 
a  fiction,  by  meaiiB  of  which  elderly  and  ofaettoftte  conntry  clients  wen 
deluded  iato  the  belief  that  the  solicitor  who  conducted  their  afiturs  was 
the  same  legal  practitioner  who  had  done  business  for  their  fathers  and 
grandiiuben  before  them.  Uathewson,  a  grim  man,  was  away  amongst 
the  Yorkshire  wolds,  saperintending  the  foredoeore  of  certain  mortgages 
upon  a  bankmpt  baronet's  estate.  It  was  not  likely  that  Captain  Arun- 
del could  ait  down  and  poor  his  secrets  into  the  bosom  of  a  clerk,  how- 
ever trustworthy  and  ocmfidential  a  personage  that  employ^  might  be. 

The  young  man's  desire  had  been  that  his  marriage  with  Alary 
Uarchmont  should  take  place  at  least  with  tb«  knowledge  and  approba- 
tion of  her  dead  father's  lawyer;  but  he  was  impatient  to  aesnme  the 
only  title  by  which  he  might  have  a  right  to  be  the  orphan  girl's  champion 
and  protector ;  and  he  had  diere&re  no  inclination  to  wait  until  t^e  long 
vacation  was  over,  and  Messrs,  Pauletta  and  Mathewson  returned  irom 
their  northern  wanderingB,  A  gain,  Mary  Marchmont  suffered  from  a  con- 
tinual dread  that  her  stepmother  would  discover  the  secret  of  her  humble 
retreat,  and  would  JbUow  her  and  reassnme  authority  over  her. 

"  Let  me  be  your  wife  before  I  see  her  again,  Edward,"  the  girl 
pleaded  innocently,  when  this  terror  was  uppermost  in  her  mind.  "She 
could  not  say  cruel  things  to  me  if  I  were  your  wife.  I  know  it  is  wicked 
to  be  so  frightened  of  her,  because  she  was  always  good  to  me  until  that 
night;  but  I  oannot  tell  you  how  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  being  alone 
with  ber  at  Marchnumt  Towers.  I  dream  sometimes  that  I  am  with  her 
in  the  gloomy  old  hous^  and  that  we  two  are  all  alone  tlwre,  even  the 
servants  all  gone,  and  you  far  away  in  India,  Edward, — at  the  other  end 
of  the  world." 

It  was  as  much  as  her  lover  could  do  to  soo&e  and  reassure  the 
trembling  girl  when  these  thongbts  took  poeaession  of  her.  Had  be  been 
less  sanguine  and  impetuous,  less  careless  in  the  bnoyancy  of  his  spirits, 
Captain  Arundel  might  have  seen  that  Mary's  nerves  had  been  terribly 
shaken  by  the  scene  between  her  and  Olivia,  and  all  the  anguish  which 
had  given  rise  to  her  flight  from  Marchmont  Towers.  The  girl  trembled 
at  every  sound, — the  shutting  of  a  door,  the  noise  of  a  cab  stopping  in 
the  street  below,  the  fidling  of  a  book  &om  the  table  to  the  floor,  startled 
her  almost  as  much  as  if  a  gunpowder-magazine  had  exploded  in  the 
netghbonrfaaod.  llie  tears  rose  to  her  eyes  at  the  slightest  emotion.  Her 
mind  was  tmtnred  by  vague  feais,  which  she  Died  in  vain  to  explain  to 
her  lover.  Her  sleep  was  broken  by  dismal  dreams,  foreboding  visions 
of  shadowy  evil. 

For  a  httle  more  than  a  fortnight  Edward  Amndel  visited  his  be- 
trothed daily  in  the  shabby  firsUfloor  in  Oakley  Street,  and  sat  by  her 
side  while  she  worked  at  some  fragile  scrap  of  embroidery,  and  talked 
gaily  to  her  of  the  happy  futore,  to  the  intense  admiration  of  Mrs.  Pim- 
pernel, who  had  no  greater  delight  than  to  assist  in  the  pretty  little  sec- 
timentel  drama  being  enacted  on  her  first-floor.  C^noolr 
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Uma  it  WM  that,  on  a  cloudy  and  antamnal  Angost  momag,  Edward 
Anmdel  and  Mary  Harchmoct  ware  manied  in  a  great  empty-lookiD^ 
cburch  in  the  parish  of  Latnbetb,  by  an  indi&rent  curate,  who  shuffled 
through  the  service  at  railroad  speed,  and  with  ftr  less  rererence  for  the 
eoletnn  rite  than  he  would  hare  displayed  had  he  known  that  the  ftie- 
facei  girl  kneeling  before  the  altar-rails  was  undisputed  mistren  of 
eleven  thousand  a  year.  Un.  Pimpernel,  the  pew-opener,  and  the  regis- 
trar, who  was  in  waiting  in  the  Teetry,  and  was  beguiled  thence  to  give 
away  the  bride,  were  the  only  witnesses  to  this  strange  wedding.  It 
seemed  a  dreary  ceremonial  to  Mrs.  Pimpernel,  who  had  been  married 
at  the  same  church  five-aod-twenty  years  before,  in  a  cinnamon  satin 
spencer,  and  a  coaUscuttle  bonnet,  and  with  a  young  pei-A>n  in  the  dresa- 
making  line  in  attendance  upon  her  as  bridesmaid. 

It  tveu  rather  a  dreary  wedding,  no  doubt.  The  drizzling  rain  dripped 
ceaselessly  in  the  street  without,  end  there  was  a  smell  of  damp  plaster 
in  the  great  empty  chnrch.  The  melancholy  street-cries  sounded  dls- 
nally  irom  the  outer  world,  while  the  curate  was  hurrying  through  those 
portentous  words  which  were  to  unite  Edward  Arundel  and  Mary 
Marchmont  until  the  final  day  of  eartbly  separation.  The  girl  clung 
shivering  to  her  lover,  ber  husband  now,  as  they  went  into  the  vestry 
to  sign  their  names  in  tbe  merri»ge-register.  Throughout  the  eervice 
she  had  expected  to  hear  a  footstep  in  the  aisle  behind  her,  and  Olivia 
Marchmont's  cruel  voice  crying  out  to  forbid  the  mairiage. 

"  I  em  your  wife  now,  Edward,  am  I  not  ?"  she  said,  when  she  had 
signed  her  name  in  the  register. 

"  Yes,  my  darling,  for  ever  and  fi»  ever."  *■ 

"  And  nothing  can  part  us  now  T' 

"  Nothing  but  death,  my  dear." 

In  the  exuberance  of  his  spirits,  Edward  Arundel  spoke  of  the  King 
of  Terrors  as  if  he  had  been  a  mere  nobody,  whose  power  to  change  ox 
mar  the  fortunes  of  mankind  was  so  trifling  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  men- 


Tbe  vehicle  in  waiting  to  carry  the  mistress  of  Marchmont  Towera 
upon  the  first  stage  of  her  bridal  tour  was  nothing  better  than  a  hack 
cab.  The  driver's  garments  exhaled  stale  tobacco-smoke  in  the  moist 
atmosphere,  and  in  lieu  of  the  flowers  which  are  wont  to  bestrew  tbe 
hridal  pathway  of  an  heiress,  Miss  Marchmont  trod  upon  damp  and 
mouldy  straw.  But  she  was  bappy, — happy,  with  a  fearful  apprehen- 
sion that  her  happiness  could  not  be  real, — a  vague  terror  of  Olivia's 
power  to  tortnre  and  oppress  her,  which  even  the  preeence  of  her  lover- 
husband  could  not  altogether  drive  away.  She  "kissed  Mrs.  Pimpernel, 
who  stood  upon  the  edge  of  the  pavement,  crying  bitterly,  with  the 
slippery  white  lining  of  tbe  new  eilk  dress  which  Edward  Arundel  bad 
given  her  for  the  wedding  gathered  tightly  round  her. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear !"  cried  tbe  honest  dealer  in  frayed  satiiiB 
acd  tumbled  gauzes;  "  I  couldn't  take  this  more  to  heart  if  ^ou  was  my 
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own  Eliza  Jane  going  away  with  tiie  yotrn^  man  aa  she  vaa  to  have 
married,  and  as  is  now  a  widower  with  fiva  children,  two  in  arms,  and 
the  yonngeet  bronght  np  by  hand.  God  bleas  jonr  pretty  ikce,  my  dear; 
and  oh,  pray  take  care  of  her,  Captain  Arundel,  for  she's  a  tender  flower, 
sir,  and  truly  needs  your  care.  And  it's  but  a  trifle,  my  own  sweet 
young  misay,  for  the  acceptance  of  such  as  yon,  but  it's  given  irom  a 
full  heart,  and  given  humbly." 

The  ktter  part  of  Mrs.  Pimpernel's  speech  bore  relation  to  a  hard 
newspaper  parcel,  which  she  dropped  into  Mary's  lap.  Mrs.  Arundel 
opened  the  parcel  presently,  when  she  had  kisEed  her  humble  friend  for 
the  last  time,  and  the  cab  was  driving  towards  Ifine  Elms,  and  found 
that  Mrs.  Fimp^el'a  wedding-gift  was  a  Scotch  ehepherdaas  in  china, 
with  a  great  deal  of  gilding  about  her  tartan  garments,  very  red  legs,  a 
hat  and  feathere,  and  a  curly  sheep.  Edward  put  this  article  ofviriH  very 
carefully  away  in  his  carpet-bag;  for  his  bride  would  not  have  the  pre- 
sent treated  with  any  show  of  disrespect. 

"How  good  of  her  to  give  it  mo!"  Mary  said ;  "It  used  to  stand 
upon  the  back-parlonr  chimney-piece  when  I  was  a  little  girl ;  and  I  was 
so  fond  of  it.  Of  course  I  am  not  fond  of  Scotch  shepherdesees  now,  you 
know,  dear ;  but  bow  should  Mrs.  Pimpernel  know  that?  She  thought  it 
would  please  me  to  have  this  one." 

"  And  you'll  put  it  in  the  western  drawing-room  at  the  Towers,  won't 
you.  Folly?"  Captam  Arundel  asked,  laughing. 

"  I  won't  put  it  any  where  to  be  made  fun  of,  sir,"  the  young  bride 
answered,  with  soqfl  touch  of  wifely  dignity;  "but  I'll  take  care  ofit^ 
and  never  have  it  ffiken  or  destroyed ;  and  Mrs.  Pimpernel  shall  see  it, 
when  she  comes  to  the  Towers, — it  I  ever  go  back  there,"  she  added,  with 
a  sudden  change  of  manner. 

".^  you  ever  go  buck  there!"  cried  Edward.  "Why,  Polly,  my  dear, 
Marohmont  Towers  is  your  own  house.  My  cousin  Olivia  is  only  there 
upon  sufferance,  and  her  own  good  sense  will  tell  her  she  has  no  right  to 
remain  there,  when  she  ceases  to  be'your  friend  and  protectress.  She  is 
a  proud  woman,  and  her  pride  will  surely  never  suffer  her  to  remain  where 
she  must  feel  she  can  be  no  longer  welcome." 

The  young  wife's  &ce  turned  wbito  with  terror  at  her  husband's 
words. 

"  But  I  could  never  ask  her  to  go,  Edward,"  she  said.  "  I  wouldn't 
turn  her  out  for  the  world.  She  may  stay  there  for  ever  if  she  likes.  I 
never  have  cared  for  the  place  since  papa's  death ;  and  I  couldn't  go  back 
while  she  ia  there,  I'm  so  frightened  of  her,  Edward,  I'm  so  frightened 
of  her," 

The  vsgue  apprehension  burst  forth  in  this  childish  cry.  Edward 
Arundel  clasped  hie  wife  to  his  breast,  and  bent  over  her,  kissing  her  pale 
forehead,  and  murmuring  soothing  words,  as  be  might  have  done  to  a  child. 

"My  dear,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "my  darling  Mary,  this  will  never  do; 
my  own  love,  this  is  so  very  foolish."  C(-)OqIc 
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"I  know,  I  know,  Edward ;  bat  I  can't  Iielp  it,  I  «an*t  indeed;  I  was 
frightened  of  her  long  ago ;  frightened  of  her  even  the  first  da;  I  saw  her, 
the  day  joa  took  me  to  the  reetorj}  I  was  frightened  of  her  when  p^pft 
£r8t  told  aie  he  meant  to  marry  her ;  and  I  am  frightened  of  her  miw  ; 
even  now  that  I'm  yoor  wife,  Edward,  I'm  frightened  of  her  still." 

Captain  Anmdel  kiMed  away  the  tears  that  trembled  on  hia  wiie's 
eydide ;  but  she  had  scarcely  grown  quite  composed  eren  when  the  cab 
stopped  at  the  Nine-Elms  railway  Etatjon.  It  was  only  when  she  was 
seated  in  the  carriage  with  her  linsbaud,  and  the  rain  deared  away  as 
they  advanced  farther  into  the  heart  of  the  pretty  pastoral  country,  that 
the  bride's  sense  of  happiness  and  safety  in  ber  husband's  protection  re- 
turned to  her.  Bat  by  that  time  she  was  able  to  smile  in  bis  face,  and 
to  look  ^ward  with  delight  to  a  brief  sojoora  in  that  pretty  Hampshire 
village  which  Edward  had  chosen  for  the  scene  of  his  honeymoon. 

"  Only  a  few  days  of  quiet  b^piness,  PoUy,"  he  sani  j  "  a  few  day* 
of  utter  forgetfuInesB  of  all  the  world  except  you,  and  then  I  must  be  a 
man  of  business  again,  and  write  to  your  stepmother,  and  my  father  and 
mother,  abd  Messrs.  PanJette  and  Mathewson,  and  all  tbe  people  who 
ought  to  know  of  onr  marriage." 


fbyCoOglc 
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(Smt  fir  ^Ml. 

There  are  muiy  luuds  of  gnoee ;  vtrying  in  Bolemnitj,  in  leagth^  in 
reality,  in  fi-nrour,  aocwding  t»  the  time  and  persons  occupied.  There  is 
first,  in  order  of  pomposi^  and  assumption,  the  long  Latin  grace  of  halls 
and  colleges ;  eneh  a  gmx  as  Porson  would  hare  delighted  in,  bat  Bent- 
ley  have  considered  a  pnerile  exercise  of  clastio  wits;  such  a  grace  ae 
Johnson  would  bare  cocked  bis  wig  an  inch  higher  over  bis  ear  to  better 
catch  the  accent  wrongly  placed  of  the  nortb-conntry  dominus,  or  the 
lalse  quantity  of  the  B.D.  who  bad  scraped  his  way  to  honours  rather 
than  fought  and  won.  And  there  is  the  old  Cumberland  ianner's  grace — 
wbiob  is  nothing  more  oourdy  than  the  back  of  bis  hairy  hand  slowly 
drawn  aeross  his  greasy  month,  and  an  emf^u'c  "  Thee-^r"  to  signi^ 
thankfulness  and  content.  There  is  the  Puritan  hymn  pleasantly  sui^i^ 
in  family  chorus  while  the  porridge  is  oooUng  and  the  £ah  gettiiig  dry ; 
there  is  the  half-prayer,  balf-cbant  of  the  monks,  with  their  folded  bands 
meekly  clasped,  and  th«r  downcast  eyes  bumbly  qnestioning  the  sonr 
bread,  the  lentils,  and  tbe  goats'-milk  cheese  before  them ;  there  is  the 
fashionable  preacher's  dramatie  ihanksgiTing  before  foiling  with  a  will — 
and,  to  do  him  justice,  with  no  hypocrisy  of  {vetended  self-denial — on 
tbe  luxuries  to  which  be  is  invited, — more  far  tbe  sake  of  hi»racy  anec- 
dotes than  for  the  spiritoal  advantage  oUis  ghostly  counsels ;  and  there 
is  the  Ziow-Ghttrcb  eonventional  nasality,  with  a  vast  deal  of  the  mora 
mystical  parte  of  the  Christian  Creed  thrust  in,  and  an  ostentatious  doe- 
ing  of  the  eyelids  against  the  fleshy  temptations  to  be  soon  sicountsred 
and  yielded  to.  There  is  tbe  muttered  "  Thank  God,"  eaid  as  if  it  was  a 
disliked  duty  gi'odgingly  performed ;  and  there  is  the  usual  forranla, 
blandly  spoken  a  little  below  tbe  breath,  like  a  polite  compliment  delt~ 
cately  phiased.  There  are  the  fnv  dropping  words  of  the  shy  man,  inoo- 
herent  and  nnintelligible,  with  lite  heavy  plunge  upon  tlie  chair,  the  only 
sign  that  grace  is  ended ;  and  there  is  the  clear,  well*  enunciated  grace, 
which  the  lady  of  the  bouse  repeats  when  tbe  gentleman  is  careless  and 
she  is  well-principled.  There  is  the  grace  which  the  liltle  child  is  taught 
to  say,  with  its  clasped  hands  and  eamest  voice,  and  tbe  bushed  reverence 
of  its  fresh  yoDDg  face ;  and  there  is  tbe  table  of  the  reprobate,  where  no 
grace  is  said  at  all,  but  where  iJl  sit  down  in  a  rush  and  all  rise  in  a  crowd, 
with  their  meat  received  as  a  matter  ot  conrse,  and  no  thanks  due  to  any 
one.  But  in  all  these  various  modee  of  service,  the  grace  before  and  the 
grace  after  meat  are  two  distinotly  different  things, — differently  felt  and 
differently  spcdten :  as  is  tbe  way  with  human  feeders  when  meat  is  to 
be  prayed  for,  and  when  it  is  to  be  thanked  for ;  when  it  is  to  be  won, 
and  when  it  has  been  had. 

Have  we  not  all  our  graces  to  ny  in  this  world  for  slices  of  meat  not 
foirly  earned  by  labour,  and  Inmps  of  pudding  flung  as  make-weights 
into  the  already  ladsn  scale  ?    Have  we  not  all  had  our  platea  filled  for 
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the  mers  wUn^}  and  witb  never  a  itroke  of  work  wronglit  in  retnro — 
■ometimeB  with  lentils  oat  of  the  Trappist's  atony  herb-bed, — the  best, 
though,  be  could  oSer, — and  eometitneB  wi^  greea-peaa  from  Covent 
Garden  at  a  guinea  the  quart,  as  fate  and  onr  horoscope  might  have  ruled 
it?  Zfot  always  with  our  grace  said  in  the  same  tone — granted :  B<Hne- 
timee  said  in  low  and  mrly  tones  enough ;  sometimes  in  shrill  and  bound- 
ing ones ;  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  if  the  ^ipetite  is  keen,  and  the  meal 
a  trifle  less  than  what  the  dietaiy  tables  allot  for  proper  sustenance. 
There  is  the  graoe  to  be  said  for  the  onbonght  kindnees  of  onr  friends : 
whether  it  is  for  the  priceless  portion  of  siok-bed  attendance,  or  for  that 
minor  helping,  buying  our  pennyworth  ofribbonontbeway  to  thestatioD, 
and  just  missing  the  train  in  consequence ;  whether  it  is  for  lending  ns 
that  two  hundred  to  staTS  off  the  evil  day  a  month  or  two  longer,  and  so 
giving  us  time  to  get  our  breath  again,  and  turn  round  on  the  up-hill 
climb ;  or  whether  it  is  for  asking  us  to  dinner  in  preference  to  my  Ladj 
Leatberby,  the  good  old  saddWs  relict  Uving  out  in  Russell  Squsre,  and 
to  iJie  exclusion  of  Miss  Mousetail,  with  her  pocketiul  of  gold,  and  her 
head  as  heavy  as  her  guineas.  Yes,  grace  to  be  said  for  all  the  coursea  : 
£»  the  substantial  pUcet  de  ritUtoTiee,  with  potatoes  and  pudding  and 
rich  brown  gravy  undemeatb ;  and  for  the  sinaller  trifles  of  cakes  and 
bonbons,  which  serve  only  to  sweeten  the  lips  and  pleaie  the  palate. 
Oh,  of  all  the  graces  to  be  said  for  meat  bestowed,  that  which  closes  in 
the  unbonght  kindness  of  friends  is  the  dearest  and  most  harmonious ! 

There  is  the  grace,  too,  to  be  said  £»  such  meat  as  a  kindly-hearted 
editor  bestows  when  he  receives  our  article  with  the  wish  to  find  it  just 
the  very  thing  he  wonts,  and  to  give  us  our  turn  in  spite  of  the  pressure 
put  upon  him  by  more  influential  contributors  and  writers  of  more  esta- 
blished repute.  We  say  our  prefacial  grace  to  this  kindly-hearted  editor 
in  the  form  of  a  prettily-worded,  &ir-written  letter  accompinying  onr 
paper, — a  kind  of  unrbymed  idyl,  if  we  are  of  the  gushing  and  emotional 
school;  or  prose  hexameters,  if  of  more  severe  and  classical  proclivi- 
ties; at  all  events,  it  is  our  grace  before  meat,  and  we  launch  it  forth 
as  each.  The  meat  is  carved,  and  we  have  our  helping;  our  paper  is 
accepted,  printed,  corrected,  and  published,  and  we  touch  the  hono- 
rarium accruing ;  and  then  we  £od  that  digestion  is  a  different  thing  to 
appetite,  and  that  grace  afier  meat  is  by  no  means  as  hearty  praise  as 
the  grace  before  was  earnest  prayer.  With  djgestaou  comes  rumination, 
and  rumination  deals  in  balances.  The  editor  put  in  our  paper ;  of  course 
be  did, — and  so  far  it  was  well ;  and  he  paid  us,  which  was  better.  But 
had  he  not  his  equivalent  ?  Was  not  our  story  of  thrilling  Interest,  with 
all  the  incidents  original  ?  our  essay  such  as  Charles  Lamb  might  have 
gnawed  his  n^  for  envy  in  Hades  to  have  missed  f  He  was  short  of 
good  papers  that  month.  We  heard  so,  on  very  good  authority ;  and  we 
find  it  nothing  bo  wonderful  that  he  used  bis  common-sense  Judgment, 
and  accepted  what  was  his  manifest  benefit  to  accept.  Yes,  quite  as 
much  his  benefit  as  ours,  and  to  talk  of  an  obligation  is  absord.    Grati- 
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tnde,  indeed !  Ah,  it  ii  lU  very  well  to  say  that,  and  to  remind  one  of 
one's  foolish  indisoretions  of  speeoh.  Gratitadeis  amerefif^nreofBpeedi, 
after  all,  flun^  abroad  when  one's  feelingi  are  roused,  and  mn  away  with 
one ;  but  no  one  ever  does  any  thinp  for  nothing  in  this  world ;  and  in 
this  speoial  iBstanoe,  if  in  none  other,  there  was  quid  pro  que,  and  as  g;ood 
taken  as  given.  This  is  how  we  look  at  it  before  and  after ;  this  is  the 
grace  of  expectatiDn  and  the  thanksgiving  of  fulfilment.  It  is  jnst  the 
rocket  and  the  stiok  again :  the  one  goes  apwith  a  fine  display  of  shower- 
ing stars  and  blight  blue  light ;  the  other  ctnnefl  down  in  a  blundering 
knob,  and  knocks  the  head  of  the  gaper  witli  the  blant  end.  Ah,  but  if 
yonr  hundredth  article  gets  rejected,  after  ninety-nine  aeceptanoes  7  The 
lord  himself  BOmetiniee  nods,  and  maybe  snores  through  hii  nose,  or  talks 
bad  alcaics  to  Jono  at  his  side ;  and  even  yon,  professed  littSratettr  as  you 
are,  are  not  always  np  to  the  mark,  but  aometimea  go  astray,  and  lose 
yourself  in  the  arid  deserts  of  stupidity,  or  plonge  up  to  your  neck  in  un- 
fathomable pools  of  nonsense,  without  even  a  will-o'-the-wisp  to  lighten 
your  darkness,  and  make  your  mnddy  ditch-water  look  like  rivulets  of 
gold.  And  if  your  article  is  rejected,  will  your  editor's  merciful  deed  of 
yesterday  stand  against  his  Rhadanianthine  deed  of  to-day,  and  save  him 
from  the  wrath  of  your  soul  7  Not  it  Yesterday's  meat  is  eaten  and 
done  with ;  to-day's  hunger  is  the  present  actual ;  and  what  vitality  have 
past  tenses  in  this  world  of  active  conjugations  ?  None  whatever.  Coo- 
jugate  for  ever  "I  have  had"  and  "  I  have  been,"  and  yon  will  not  find 
them  of  half  the  value  of  those  smaller  phrases,  "  I  am,"  "  I  havs,"  and 
"  I  want." 

Again:  a  friend  lends  yon  money — he  lends  yon  money  very  often, 
and  very  freely ;  and  yon  say  yonr  graces  for  those  good  gifv  of  love 
by  the  score ;  money-lending  not  coming  into  the  absolute  necessities  of 
friendship,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  is  part  of  the  Shibboleth  with  some,  which 
they  pronounce  as  often  as  they  think  the  trapdoor  will  yidd  to  their 
mutt^ed  spell  of  "  Open,  Sesama"  Your  grace  for  these  various  dishes 
of  meat  we  will  assume  to  have  been  hearty  enou^,  repeated  too,  with 
new  inflections  and  different  aceompauiments,  whenever  you  have  chanced 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  shadow  of  the  oalvee  in  the  meadow,  or  to  hear 
the  clucking  of  the  hens  in  the  hen-house.  By  and  by  your  friend  grows 
a  little  tired  of  this  perpetual  outfiall  of  yellow  blood  firom  his  purse.  He 
thinks  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  he  could  manage  to  bring  np  his  calves 
into  milch  cows  for  his  own  family^  or  fiitnre  rounds  of  ox-beef  for  the 
universal  Warket;  and  he  imagines  that  a  brood  of  young  chickens 
playing  round  a  coop  would  be  a  pretty  sight  on  his  lawn,  which  he 
would  like  to  sit  and  watch  on  cool  summer  evenings ;  so  he  turns  the 
key  of  the  paddook-gate,  and  sits  the  speckled  hen  on  her  own  eggs. 
And  then  what  is  your  after-dinner  grace  7  Grace,  do  yon  call  it  f 
I  know  some  ears  to  which  it  Bounds  very  like  a  curse  instead.  You 
forget  all  about  the  veal-cntleta  and  omelettes  a«UF,)Eiu«  A«rfi«  of  past 
times ;  yoa  ignon  the  charming  dinners  which  your  friend  he^>ed  upon 
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jcm  greedy  plate,  whli  dessert  (^  gnpes  and  pine-applee  to  follow.  Tha 
meat  joo  Iwve  had  is  one  thin^, — a  dead  thiag  ttoir ;  dead  and  boned, 
without  the  i^ance  of  resiuTectioii ; — the  meat  yon  are  debaired  from  is 
living,  a  potential  feast,  mortifyiog  to  the  flesh  to  be  denied.  So  700 
soon  eonvinoe  yourself  that  yon  have  do  canse  to  thank  your  friend  (at 
past  favours ;  that  there  are  no  fi^raceB  to  be  said  after  meat ;  but  that 
yon  hare  ample  reason  to  indulge  in  wrath,  in  bittemeM,  in  cursiDg, 
and  are  justified  in  breakiiig  all  your  bonds  of  love— induding  the  CMi- 
oellinfir  of  your  former  debts— at  the  earliest  moment  poedble. 

What  are  your  dealings  with  your  lawyer  in  that  tough  bit  of  negotia- 
tton  of  his  ?  While  pending,  and  the  cause  still  fighting  its  way  in  tlie 
enchanted  swamps  of  the  law,  you  are  profuse  in  your  gratitude ;  yonr 
graces  are  longer  than  the  lAtin  orations  of  halls  and  colleges;  yoor 
chants  mtae  melodious  than  the  singing  of  birds  in  tiie  bushes.  Whan 
the  cause  is  gained,  tbe  grace  results  in  a  rigid  taxing  of  tbe  bill  of  coadi^ 
and  a  desperate  contest  over  the  ralua  of  t^  figures  in  the  ruled  lines 
slanting  athwart  Uie  page.  That,  too,  was  before  meat  and  after — iqipMite 
and  digestion ;  and  tbe  digestion  was  tbe  stronger  of  the  two,  mingled, 
we  may  suppose,  with  a  little  acidity  or  heartburn,  so  common  after 
meals  of  meat 

You  are  invited  to  a  pleasant  par^,  say,  at  your  friend  Wilkins'a ; 
the  second  time  that  be  has  asked  you,  with  no  return  on  your  side 
in  between.  Yon  are  made  much  of  on  this  oeoanon,  and  hononred 
exceedingly  ;  your  wife  ia  taken  down  first  to  dinner,  and  you  have  tbe 
youngest  and  prettiest  married  woman  of  tbe  ooinpany  assigned  to  your 
share.  Yon  find  tbe  wine  particularly  good,  and  you  drink—well,  yon 
drink  your  fiill  allowanee,  to  put  it  delicately.  And  when  you  are  gwng 
home  in  the  fly,  yon  say,  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  what  a  cfaarroiDp 
dinner,  and  bow  excellently  well  done ;  and  yon  must  really,  my  dear, 
have  the  Wilkinses  to  dinner  very  soon,  and  ask  old  Lady  Laatherby  to 
meet  them.  By  break&st>time  next  morning  you  find  tiut  tbe  salad 
was  particularly  ill  mixed,  that  the  chicken  was  tough,  and  the  fish  oa- 
dOT-done ;  that  yon  didn't  see  the  good  of  asking  yon  to  meet  Jones 
whom  yon  hated,  and  Kobinsou  whom  you  despised ;  that  you  recognised 
half  the  tweets  as  bavii^  been  in  Mr.  Sugaiplum's  windows  the  day 
before ;  and  that  little  Mrs.  Brown,  thon^  a  pretty  little  person  snongh^ 
was  as  stnpid  as  an  owl,  and  as  rain  as  a  peacock.  The  meat  had  bean 
eaten  by  breakfast-time  next  morning,  and  perhaps  the  lavonrite  old  bin 
had  bad  its  share  too  in  the  laborious  digestion  ensuing ;  any  bow,  the 
key-note  of  tbe  grace  was  stmek  an  octave  lower  than  yesterday,  with 
flats  instead  of  sharps  against  the  def ;  the  result  being,  that  the  Wilkinses 
are  not  asked  to  meet  Lady  Leatherl^,  and  that  a  ocddness  thereupon 
springs  up,  by  which  your  friendly  hosts  an  gradually  reduced  to  frigid 
neutrals,  too  indifferent  to  ban,  and  too  distant  to  bless. 

Whan  you  wanted  to  many  Ma^da — sweet  Matilda  Qottingen — did 
yon  sot  go  down  on  yonr  knera  to  her,  and  bawl  out  your  grace  before 
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meat,  after  tl>a  orUiodox  &shk)n  of  ezpeotant  larers  7  Sid  yoa  not  beat 
yosr  breaat  on  ocMiiona  t  talk  soneanae  by  the  Tolame  ?  and  commit 
execrable  venes  to  paper,  mider  the  intane  belief  that  joa  were  writings 
decent  liiyne  and  intelligible  Enghah  ?  Did  jaa  not  talk  to  her  dear 
deaf  papa  ttU  yon  vere  hoane,  and  wheedle  sweet  good-natured  mamma 
till  yon  had  no  mach  tiang  as  a  backbone  left  in  yon  ?  Did  yoa  not  tow 
that  yon  would  be  ber  loving  proteotor,  if  erer  blessed  witli  the  name  oi 
hneband,  her  cloak  against  the  pitiless  storms  of  adrersily,  and  her  um- 
brella is  the  down-ponnng  saditesa  of  affliction  ?  that  yon  would  be 
gratefiil  to  bsr  all  yonr  life  for  the  bounty  of  her  lore,  and  derate  your- 
self to  her  welfers  with  an  ardour  unseen  and  oncatali^ed  before  ?  Hare 
you  done  so  7  Uatilda  Gottingen  baa  been  Matilda  Smith  this  twenty 
years  and  more;  and  can  you  lay  your  hand  on  that  increasing  waistcoat 
of  yours,  and  sayboneatly  thatyon  bare  fulfilled  those  ante-miptial  vows? 
that  your  drraoe  after  meat  baa  been  equally  ferrent  with  that  which  went 
befne  7  No,  you  cannot ;  -yoa  are  just  like  all  otliw  husbands,  and  act 
a  shade  man  grateful  after  digeetion  than  they.  In  these  twenty  years 
of  homely  Uving,  yonr  goddess  has  become  your  hotuekeeper;  your 
young  and  idolisad  wife  has  moged  into  the  middle-^;ed  mother  of  yonr 
children :  the  one  worries  yoa  for  money  to  pay  the  weekly  bills,  and 
the  other  wakes  yoa  np  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  tell  you  of  Kitty's 
toothache,  or  to  improvise  jeremiads  on  Franky's  ill-sucoess  at  sohoot ; 
while  yon— you  cannot  help  tbinking  how  far  better  you  would  have 
done  if  yon  had  married  that  delightliil  creature,  Elloi  King ;  and  how 
w^  yoa  would  have  got  on  by  now,  with  her  tact  and  olevemess,  and  the 
Dsrvellons  climbing  powers  of  her  relatives.  There  is  her  brother,  now, 
if  not  exactly  Jjord  Chief-Jnstioe,  yet  a  very  thriving  eountzy  attorney; 
and  yoa  might  have  been  a  very  thrivii^  country  atbumey  too,  if  yoa 
had  only  stuck  to  his  skirts  as  his  dever  broAer-in-law,  and  so  have 
made  him  pull  you  up  the  bill  after  him,  as  he  would  have  done  if  Ellen 
had  been  your  leader.  As  it  is,  it  is  all  very  well  fgr  ICatOda  to  grumble 
and  ask  fer  money ;  bat  what  has  she,  or  any  cue  oonneoted  with  her,  ever 
done  ft>r  you  7  Her  &Uier,  the  deaf  dd  miser,  did  not  give  ber  a  penny- 
pteoe  when  she  married,  and  her  brothers  have  to  be  helped- themselves, 
Iftzy  boorsl  rather  than  able  to  give  a  turn  to  any  one  else;  and  you  get 
mighty  few  spooofiils  of  the  family  porridge,  that  is  all  you  know,  and 
without  salt  when  yon  do  get  them ;  and  te  your  mind  insipidity  is  as 
bad  as  scarcity.  Or  else  you  look  further  a  field,  and  see  how  much 
better  than  yoa  Jack  Green  has  got  mi  in  his  career,  and  yoa  starting 
bc^  togetjier  at  school !  But  then  Jack  has  had  wit  enough  never  to 
marry,  and  *o  has  not  ran  his  raoe  with  a  millstone  roond  his  neck.  And 
when  yon  are  reminded  of  all  that  you  have  had,  of  all  that  was,  of  the  youth 
and  the  beauty,  the  hope,  the  lovoi  the  romance,  the  day-dreams  that  sur- 
ronnded  yon,  you  niake  a  face  as  if  yon  were  eating  sour  apples,  and 
put  it  te  the  test  of  the  present;  and  where  are  you  then,  you  should 
like  to  know?    By  this  time  your  wife's  beauty  has  &ded,  and  hnr 
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charms  Lava  pawed  a.wKj  for  ever.  The  sylpb-lilce  form  of  earlj  g^l- 
hood  has  broadened  to  portentona  generosity  of  balk;  the  serene  tem-  ■ 
per  has  become  acidulated  and  tmgularued ;  you  have  penetrated  the 
lowest  depths  of  her  character, — depths,  did  I  ssy  ?  you  hare  sonnded  the 
shallows  rather, — and  have  fooDd  her  intellect  to  he  a  mere  gaozy^, 
vapoury  semblance  of  brain-life, — a  cloudy  nonentity,  incapable  of  hold- 
ing, of  fomiiog,  of  r«iiectin^,  of  understanding ;  her  charming  little  luz 
retrovtti,  once  so  delicious  in  its  arch  insolence,  is  now  bulbous  and 
£ame-coIoured ;  her  pearly  complexion  is  clouded ;  you  have  said  your 
grace  of  [nvfaoe,  and  have  had  your  meat;  bat  you  don't  care  to  say  it 
again  now,  when  the  fragments  of  the  feast  are  still  before  you,  though 
jrou  are  told  that  it  is  all  the  same  thing  in  actual  substance,  the  manner 
of  serving  nnd  the  cooking  alone  different.  Prospective  gratitude  yoa 
found  easy  enongh;  but  that  which  is  retrospective  is  beyond  your 
power  ta  leam  by  heart.  Besides,  you  say,  the  one  is  gushing,  natural, 
and  iresh,  the  otjier  marked  with  the  sign-manual  of  a  laboured  intellect; 
and  you  do  not  like  feelings  which  are  not  genuine.  When  Matilda  was 
sweet  Uatilda  Gottingen,  no  extravagance  of  diction  overshot  the  mark, 
— more  fbol  you  for  yonr  pains ! — now  that  she  is  Mrs.  Smith,  and  your 
millstone,  the  accidence  of  your  grace-making  is  at  fanlL 

You  have  a  friend  with  an  awkward  son ;  not  so  much  avAward  ia 
his  limbs  as  in  his  tendencies;  not  being  one  of  the  capaUe  of  earth's 
husbandmen  by  nature  or  cultivation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  being  just  as 
incorrigibly  idle  and  ignorant  as  any  thing  can  be  above  the  status  of  a 
bom  natural.  But  your  fiiend  wants  him  placed — securely  placed — in 
some  easy-going,  irrevocable  office,  where  a  live  machine,  good  for  so 
mnch  copying  per  day,  may  find  bis  mission  and  his  wi^;es.  You  pat 
yourself  to  a  world  of  trouble,  and  incur  no  little  obligation,  which  will 
be  reckoned  up  against  you  when  your  own  Charley  comes  to  be  of  offiofr- 
age,  and  clamours  for  a  tbiee-legged  stool  to  himself.  You  uo  not  spare 
yourself  in  any  direction,  and  at  last  get  jnst  the  very  thing  your  friend 
wanted  for  his  awkward  son ;  and  incontinently  that  young  gentleman 
nts  himself  to  the  problem  of  how  few  brains  can  be  employed  in  the 
least  amonnt  of  work  done  for  hire  and  the  public  service.  Tha  next 
week  your  friend  votes  against  your  pet  project  in  the  vestry,  and  talks  of 
the  inflexible  texture  of  his  conscience,  and  the  unbribable  natnre  of  bis 
soul.  He  did  not  talk  in  that  key  when  be  want«d  your  patronage  and 
assistance ;  bnt  then  his  meat  was  not  even  cooked,  it  was  simply  bang- 
ing  up  in  the  market,  with  t^a  beef-steak  pudding  possible  in  its  round 
red  sides,  like  Michael  Angnlo's  statue  lying  in  the  unhewn  block  of 
marble.  You  bay  his  pudding  for  him,  and  give  him  even  the  flour  and 
pepper  and  salt  concomitant:  he  eats  it,  wipes  bis  lips  with  the  back  of 
his  band,  then  toms  roond  and  asks  you  by  what  right  yoa  stand  there 
and  watch  him;  andifyon  think  he  is  to  be  bought  by  beef-steak  pad- 
ding, evffii  out  of  the  loveliest  ant,  yon  are  very  much  nustaken. 

Another  time  joa  ara  wrought  vpoa  to  purehasa  old  Palette's  grand 
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picture, — t  moet  lift-like  representation  of  the  Ttuunec  at  low  wkter  just 
off  GrsTMend.  Now  you  luve  no  partiealu-  liking  for  GmTosand  at 
any  time,  and  the  Thames  at  loir  water  is  just  your  abominadon;  bnt 
yon  are  good-natured  and  giving,  and  old  Pidette  is  half-starred,  and  his 
children  are  half-clad,  and  his  pretty  little  girl  looked  up  at  yon  yesterday 
witii  her  great  hrown  eyes  so  fiUI  of  plaintiTe  entreaty,  that — well,  yon 
buy  the  picture,  and  old  Palette  bursts  into  tears,  and  says  you  have 
saved  him  and  his  from  ruin.  In  a  week's  time  he  abuses  you  for  not 
undentanding  art,  and  for  overlooking  all  the  beet  points  of  the  Thames 
at  low  water, — mud-larks  in  the  middle  distance ;  which,  truth  to  tell, 
you  never  glance  at  even,  so  great  is  your  dislike  to  the  subject,  and  so 
little  your  personal  pleasure  in  your  purchase.  Bnt  old  Palette  goes  about 
calling  you  purse-proud  and  ignorant,  and  lamenting  his  hard  fate  in 
having  helped  to  adorn  the  walls  of  a  man  who  does  not  know  vermilion 
from  carmine,  who  is  utterly  nnacqnainted  with  the  first  rules  of  art,  and 
knows  no  more  than  a  oow  the  real  value  of  the  gems  he  has  been  lucky 
enough  to  bny  for  an  old  song, — yes,  sir,  for  an  old  song, — twentr^  pounds, 
sir,  for  my  Thames  at  low  water ;  and,  as  I  live,  I  refnsed  sixty  for  it 
when  it  was  first  painted;  and  then  it  was  crude  and  unmellowed,  and 
not  worth  half  that  it  is  worth  now.  So  you  are  made  to  appear  a  dis- 
honest bargainer,  as  well  as  an  ignorant  one ;  and  old  Palette  gets  a 
worid  of  empathy,  mingled  with  no  Email  indignation  at  the  meanness 
and  booTuhnesB  of  yonr  ways.  Perhaps  his  brown-eyed  little  girl  will 
understand  the  tratii  when  she  grows  up,  and  not  believe  all  the  stnpid 
criticisms  of  her  in&tUBted  parent. 

When  we  had  a  purse  that  would  stand  upright  by  its  own  weight, — 
a  purse  with  a  solid  base,  with  well-lined  sides,  end  a  fine  metallic  ring 
when  it  clashed  or  the  jeweller's  counter, — who  loved  so  well  as  Mercan- 
dotti?  whosesmiles  were  rosier?  whose  eyes  brighter?  towbomhedour 
tepid  jokes  sudi  brilliancy  of  wit7  to  whom  our  flattest  tales  snob  an 
aroma  of  g^ins  f  All  this  and  more  of  the  wine  of  life  and  love,  while 
the  purse  was  full  and  could  stand  npright  on  its  own  base ;  while  there 
were  graces  to  be  said  or  sung  for  meats  to  be  bestowed.  Bnt  when  the 
pime  became  an  empty  sack,  and  fell  to  the  ground  collapsed,  then 
Mercandotti  forgot  her  lesson;  the  door  which  had  ever  opened  to  us,  as 
by  the  magic  touch  of  a  fairy's  wand,  now  snapped  an  angry  "  No"  when 
we  stood  befiire  it,  inquiring  for  the  light  that  lived  within;  we  had  to 
witness  places  taken,  and  graces  said,  to  the  right  and  lef^  heedless  of  the 
empty  dishes  lying  in  the  backward  road,  which  we  in  happier  dsys  had 
helped  to  fill;  graces  said  whereon  thejeWellers  could  add  "Amen"  in  dia- 
monds, or  the  lace-merchant  cover  the  banqneting-table  with  Mechlin  and 
Valenciennes.  Ah,  Uercandottj,  faithless  and  foir  t  all  for  love  of  the 
grace-givers  befi)re  meat,  with  never  a  word  when  the  meat  is  ended,  and 
the  last  of  ibe  blanched  almonds  has  disappeared  from  the  raisin-dish ! 
Because  the  spirit  has  died  ont,  and  the  burnt  brandy  on  the  Christmas 
pudding  has  flared  iteelf  away ;  because  the  champsgne  is  flat,  and  the 
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olaret  sour ;  becanw  the  apples  have  begun  to  deeay,  and  Uiere  an  litde 
islands  of  white  mould  on  the  continent  of  orangea, — ia  thatarewoawhy 
die  grace  ahdnld  be  loant  and  hunied,  perhaps  not  spoken  at  alU  Was 
there  DO  Before  f — no  time  of  perfect  beantj  in  tbe  fmit?  of  frash  bouquet 
in  the  wine  ?  Was  the  champagne  never  headed  with  babbles  to  the 
brim  1  the  claret  nerer  lying  rdvet-Boft  within  the  caps, — Tetret-a^ 
oool  as  dew  on  the  roeebeds  in  the  momisg,  and  refreshing  as  rain  in  the 
desert  f  Because  all  this  has  passed  and  gone,  ia  then  to  be  no  memory 
of  when  it  was  t  Is  the  present  to  be  always  like  Saturn,  deToming  his 
own  children,  eating  up  the  past  as  winter  eats  up  die  Bommer  rich- 
ness and  deb'ght,  but,  unlike  that  winter  havoc,  giving  iMck  no  germs 
fiir  the  spring-tide  noning?  And,  ah,  Meroandottil  are  you  so  much 
worae  than  your  cleverer  neighbours,  after  all  ?  If  the  getting  of  nuat 
depended  on  the  singing  of  psalms,  should  we  not  all  go  in  in  a  row  letfn> 
ing  Tate  and  Brady?  Who  would  have  bronchitis  if  his  pudding  da- 
^)aaA%AfmutinpoUnnt?  It  is  only  when  the  pudding  ia  eaten  tbatiit 
tn  poitriiu  ia  impossible,  and  bronobitis  imminent.  While  a  spoonfiil  re- 
mains  in  the  dish,  be  sure  that  terrible  eaatwind  willbe  no  mors  regarded 
titan  the  summer's  zephyr  blowing  over  Ionian  violets.  When  we  want 
our  young  son  to  be  aoeepted  into  the  diplomatic  service,  Uie  Easteni 
question  may  wear  what  aspect  it  likes.  When  he  is  ftitly  accepted, 
and  set  a-goiogon  his  own  legs,  we  insist  on  examining  the 'shoemaker' a 
measures  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  oonsoience  to 
know  the  prioe  of  the  nails  employed.  We  have  then  divided  opinioDs 
on  the  matter,  and  knew  to  a  turn  the  turn  of  our  Gut«ii  conscienee. 
That,  too,  was  a  case  of  grace  before  meat  and  after ;  quite  as  mnch  so  as 
poor  Uercandotti's,  who  only  followed  the  instinct  of  her  class,  and  sntSed 
aot  fresh  meat  when  her  larder  had  &llen  short 

We  ssid  a  short  grace  the  othsr  day  for  that  opera-bor  so  Iwg  pro- 
mised and  at  last  bestowed,  and  we  were  very  glad  and  exceedingly 
grateful  while  we  wwe  dressing  and  going ;  but  we  criticised  the  per- 
formance savagely  when  we  got  tfaere,  and  found  tha  entertainment  a 
mistake  Jrom  overture  ta^naU.  Perba^  we  should  have  found  it  a  snc- 
eess  if  we  had  paid  for  our  places,  as  tiien  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
personal  pride  in  onr  judgment  that  we  had  not  paid  our  shiUmg  for  « 
paltty  twopennyworth  of  amusement  But  it  is  a  strange  fact,  to  whafc- 
ever  cause  attributable,  that  the  orders  in  a  house  are  far  more  difficalt 
'  to  please  than  the  places  taken ;  and  if  a  manager  wishes  to  be  rained, 
and  have  his  plays  damned  by  want  of  applause,  he  cannot  do  better  to- 
wards that  desirable  end  than  fill  the  house  with  orders,  and  get  the 
gratuitous  support  of  hia  friends.  Even  onr  children  share  in  this  same 
defect  of  lukewarm  graces  said  for  meat  bestowed  and  eaten.  The  birth- 
day-preemts  oome  with  a  flourish  of  youthful  trumpets  sounding  theu 
IHaisas,  and  the  bttle  trumpeter's  undying  gratitude  and  delight ;  but  be- 
fore the  day  is  cold,— when  the  book  has  been  read,  the  sugarplums  all 
eaten,  the  doll  [dayed  with,  Uestdad,  nnwig^ed,  and  bdieaded, — wh^ 
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the  gilt  novelty  has  worn  off  the  ginf^broad, — not  even  a  notelet  of 
<jialf  a  dozen  words  can  be  g^t  oat  of  Miss  iS&ggie,  busy  in  arranging  tlie 
iragmenU  of  her  feast.  Her  grace  was  daid  when  her  meat  was  hot ;  now 
that  it  is  chilled  and  oovered  with  fat,  and  the  best  part  of  it  devouied, 
then  is  silence. 

But  beaidee  all  these,  there  are  some  people  who  never  say  any  grace 
at  all,  neither  before  nor  after ;  who  ocoept  yonr  gifts,  borrow  your  money, 
demand  your  servioea,  olaim  your  time,  your  love,  your  aotire  working; 
bat  who  bold  it  to  be  qaite  a  matter  of  supererogation  that  they  should 
thank  you,  whatever  your  deserts.  Why  should  they  thank  you?  they 
say.  Yon  know  their  heart,  and  know  wlwt  tbey  Gsel ;  what  need  is  there 
of  speech  whea  eools  are  open  7  Of  all  the  people  I  most  dislike,  I  oomit 
those  who  refiise  to  say  their  grace  when  friends  and  Prondenoe  lay 
smoking  platters  before  them,  on  the  plea  of  your  knowing  what  &i»j 
feel,  and  so  where  is  the  use  of  it  f  It  is  so  easy  to  do  this  kind  of  Uiing ! 
80  easy  to  keep  onr  lips  shnt,  and  say  onr  souls  are  open ;  to  remain  mnte, 
and  declare  that  we  are  intelligiUe !  It  saTes  tronble,  it  adds  to  dignity, 
it  attempts  a  tremendous  moral  position;  hut  it  is  simply,  in  grain  and 
in  substance,  selfishness  and  ingratitude,  and  what  else  than  this  may  be 
assumed  is  humbug.  No,  no !  Grace  for  meat  is  l^  no  means  to  he  de- 
spised in  any  form.  Grace  for  that  which  is  before  as  and  to  come ;  grace 
ibr  that  which  we  have  had ;  grace  for  the  daily  bread  of  coarsest  bran, 
and  for  the  dainty  toys  of  luxury  and  the  cordon  bine ;  grace  for  meat, 
^  for  miOc,  for  wine,  and  for  sngar ;  grace  for  tfae  strong  and  grece  for  the 
sweet;  gracea  eud  for  all  good  gifts,  whether  of  that  mysterious  gene- 
ration and  hidden  coming  known  as  Providence  and  Fate,  or  whether 
from  the  open  hand  of  the  virible  fiiend.  Grace  and  gratitude,  tbankfnl- 
neas  and  love, — no  bad  passport  with  which  to  go  through  life's  toiling^ 
and  danger-haunted  joumoy  I 
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Tub  torch  of  insorrecdon  flamea  once  more  in  Poland.  KeTer  for  oeaAj 
one  hundred  years  baa  it  been  extinguished.  It  baa,  daring  long  inter- 
nit,  bnmed  dimly,  and  with  a  scarcely  preceptible  liRbt.  Every  now 
and  then,  however,  the  band  of  persecntion  has  poured  oil  npon  iu  flicker- 
ing flam^  and  immediately  after  the  daik  skies  have  been  reddened  with. 
the  beacon-fires  of  rebellion.  Since  the  portdtion  of  this  aristocratic 
kingdom  in  1773  down  to  yesterday,  Poland  has  had  no  peace.  Tha 
dream  of  nationality  has  incessantly  haunted  the  troubled  existence  of  the 
Pole;  and  whether  at  home  or  in  exile  he  has  looked  forward  with  the 
faith  of  a  Hebrew  to  the  day  when  his  country  should  be  restored  to  him, 
and  his  race  rule  eapreme  once  more  in  the  valleys  of  the  Vistula.  Austria, 
Rnesia,  and  Prossia,  the  three  powers  who  shared  in  the  crime  and  the 
spoil  of  the  dismemberment,  have  found  it  a  difficult  task  to  crush  the  undy- 
ing hopes  of  the  unibrtnnate  people  whose  masters  their  iniquitous  ambition 
made  them.  Prussia  was  content  with  the  smaller  portion,  and  Posen 
fell  to  her  lot  By  increasing  the  German  element  among  the  popula- 
tion, and  indirectly  absorbing  the  Sdaronian  into  the  Teutonic,  as  well 
as  b^  conferring  npon  the  annexed  province  that  enlightened  legislation 
which  the  Prussians,  notwithstanding  the  perverseneea  and  infatuation  of 
their  monarch  and  his  ministry,  enjoy,  in  comparison  with  their  ne^h- 
boura,  the  Prussian  Poles  have  been  comparatively  content,  end  Europe 
has  been  but  feebly  disturbed  by  their  murmurs.  Qalicia,  a  large  slice, 
was  swzed  by  despotic  Austria ;  and  there  the  spirit  of  insurrection  baa 
ever  smouldered,  occasionally  bnrstitig  out  into  open  revolt;  as  when  the 
Hapsfaurg  autocrat  cancelled  the  liberties  of  Cracow,  or  when  be  cruelly 
instigated  the  peasants  to  rise  against  the  nobles  and  massacre  them  in 
their  own  mansions.  To  Russia,  however,  was  conceded  the  lion's  share. 
Having  already  conquered  and  annexed  Volhynia  and  Podolia,  she  peremp- 
torily demanded,  and  obtained,  the  bulk^of  the  ancient  kingdom,  together 
with  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Czar  made  the  lives  of  the  Poles  who  lived  in  Posen 
and  Galicia  positively  bapi:^,  when  compared  with  the  existence  of  their 
brediren  who  had  had  the  misfortune'to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Husoo- 
Tite.  A  horrible  system  of  repression  was  introduced  by  the  Romuioff, 
which  was  carried  out  with  the  most  inhuman  cruelty.  The  government 
of  St.  Petersburg  was  bent  upon  trampling  out  the  lest  spark  of  ireedom 
that  lighted  up  with  a  hallowed  gleam  the  hearts  of  the  Poles.  Tbe  in- 
lieritance  of  centuries  was  to  be  swept  away  and  annihilated,  and  the  ci- 
Tiliaed  Sclavonian  to  be  dragged  down  to  a  level  with  his  barbarian  conque- 
ror. The  casemate,  the  knout,  the  scaffold,  and  whatwas  still  more  terri- 
Ue,  deportation  to  the  wilds  and  frozen  solitudes  of  Siberia,  were  employed 
to  break  in  pieces  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Poles.    Hence  one  long 
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bitter  vail  bos  ever  been  heard  from  tbat  unliappj  ooimtry.  Hachel  was 
there  weeping;  for  ber  cliildieo,  and  would  not  be  comforted  because  they 
«re  not. 

On  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Second  to  the  throne,  the  hopes  not 
onl;  of  all  Russia  but  aU  Europe  were  once  more  awakened.  Iteport  epoke 
of  the  new  Czar  as  an  enlig^htened  and  liberal  prince ;  and  the  whole  party 
of  progress  throughout  the  Muscovite  empire  expected  to  find  in  him  a 
bigh-minded  and  generous  reformer.  He  was  to  stimulate  industry  and 
«nfranchise  commerce;  sealed  ports  were  to  be  opened  and  railways 
vastly  extended;  whilst  a  whisper  went  through  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  empire,  which  shook  the  nobility  with  alarm  and  indigna- 
tioo,  that  the  serts  were  to  be  emancipated.  Those  who  had  languished 
under  the  dark  and  croel  government  of  Nicholas  imagined  that  they  be- 
held  the  dawn  of  better  things  in  the  advent  to  power  of  his  more  humane 
eon.  He  was  regarded  as  the  herald  of  civilisation  in  the  North,  and  the 
brightest  anticipations  were  formed  of  his  future  administration. 

Ko  wonder  that  Poland  caught  the  echoes  of  these  glad  tidings, 
and  revived  her  drooping  spirits.  In  this  general  jahUation  she  fondly 
imagined  she  herself  might  rejoice,  and  again  the  cry  went  forth,  that 
Poland  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Poles.  That  these  anticipations  were 
in  some  degree  justified,  must  be  admitted.  Alexander,  either  sincerely 
eympathising  vith  a  fine  race  which  had  been  so  long  trampled  under 
the  iron  heel  of  his  inflexible  predecessor,  or  wantonly  playing  with  their 
patriotic  aspirations,  spoke  openly  of  Concessions  which  were  to  include 
even  a  constitution.  A  constitution  fiir  Poland!  Did  he  really  know 
what  that  meant?  Liberty  to  Poland !  What  could  that  mean  in  an 
autocratic  mindf  The  independence  of  Poland !  How  conld  such  an 
idea  dwell  for  an  instant  in  the  despotic  brain  of  a  Czar  7  How  widely 
different  were  the  views  of  the  Poles  and  their  rulers  soon  became  evi- 
dent ;  and  the  reforms  which  were  so  much  vaunted,  the  constitntion 
whicik  was  so  loudly  talked  about  at  St.  Petersbui^  for  the  southern 
kingdom,  were  of  the  most  hollow  and  babble  character.  A  few  munici- 
pal privileges  to  tiie  Varsovians,  and  the  opening  of  some  pubhc  schools, 
were  the  crumbe  thrown  to  this  ^misbed  and  exasperated  people.  Jiow 
and  deep  was  the  murmur  that  burst  from  this  disappointed  land ;  bitter 
though  tranquil  the  spirit  of  indignation  that  arose.  In  vam  Alexander 
sent  governor  after  governor  into  bis  mutinous  province.  Their  coming, 
indeed,  was  heralded  with  fair  promises;  and  the  Poles  wei'e  taught  to 
believe  that  each  successor  would  remedy  the  errors  and  be  more  liberal 
than  his  predeceesors ;  bnt  when  the  gtiW  which  they  brought  were  pre- 
sented to  them,  they  were  found  to  be  bnt  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea— more 
dust  and  ashes.  It  suited  the  policy  of  tJie  Czar  thus  to  play  with  his 
incensed  Polish  snbjects ;  he  imagined  he  would  weary  out  tbdr  patience 
And  destroy  their  spirit.  The  Poles,  however,  submitted  with  magnanimous 
meekness,  which  won  for  them  Uie  admiration  of  the  world.  Conscious 
«f  their  weakness,  they  refrained  from  engaging  in  a  profitless  inaurrection. 


wUdi  could  onlj  end  in  rireting  their  obmins  etill  tighter  roiuid  tbdr 
hande  and  feet  Though  they  h&d  a  tbausand  proTOoatioiu,  they  ofaose 
the  nobler  part  of  passire  reaiBtsnce,  and  offered  themselves,  with  exem- 
I^Biy  rengnation,  as  notims  to  their  Tartar  torturer.  Prometheus, 
oliained  to  the  rock,  permitted  the  Condor  of  the  Nortli  to  pluck  out  his 
heart  withoat  a  cry. 

Still,  thongh  submiBBive,  the  Poles  were  not  abject.  In  the  midst  of 
their  misery  tl>ey  never  forgot  their  nationality,  nor  failed  to  remind 
the  Csar  that  they  wera  a  nation.  At  the  risk  of  incarceration  in  tbe 
^oomy  fertreseee  of  Russia,  or  exile  to  the  mines  of  Siberia,  or  what  was 
&r  worse,  end  had  still  greater  terrors  fer  the  Polish  mind,  eternal  serri- 
tnde  in  the  Muscovite  army,  they  still  continued  to  proclaim  their  nation- 
ality. They  wore  the  national  costume ;  they  sang  the  Bole  col  PoUke 
("  0  God,  protect  Poland"),  their  national  hymn ;  they  prayed  aloud  in  their 
churches  for  the  restoration  of  their  country ;  but  they  raised  not  a  hand 
against  their  ruler,  they  drew  not  a  sword  for  the  recovery  of  their  long- 
lost  liberties.  Their  very  passiveness  exasperated  their  governors.  Pro- 
damation  after  proclamation  was  issued,  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  the 
national  costume,  the  singing  tlte  national  anthem,  and  the  offering  up  of 
jRuyers  for  their  country.  Warsaw  was  ^ven  up  to  the  military,  and  a 
terrible  massacre  took  place  in  April  1861 ;  men,  women,  and  children 
were  mthleesly  shot  down  as  they  loft  the  churches— nay,  even  the  sacred 
altars  were  pollnted  by  the  blood  of  the  citizens, — because  they  had  prayed 
for  the  restoration  of  dieir  andent  laws,  and  the  recognition  of  their  down- 
trodden race.  The  cruel  tyranny  of  Gortschakoff,  the  Gear's  deputy, 
went  still  further;  he  forbade  the  relatives  of  the  slanghtered  to  wear 
mourning,  and  the  very  churches  were  dooed,  that  the  people  should  not 
petition  on  consecrated  ground.  Nevertheless,  the  Poles  forebore  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  Europe  by  an  uprising.  Their  secret  rulers  bade  them 
wait,  and  patiently  bow  their  heeds  to  their  inexorable  tyrants,  still  hop- 
ing that  this  picture  of  meekness  and  resignation  would  wring  from  their 
iron  masters  the  righteous  ooncessions  they  demanded. 

Thoronghly  to  understand  die  sooial  and  political  state  of  Poland, 
and  to  oamprehesd  this  mastery  of  the  Poles  over  themselves,  it  b  ne- 
oessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  means  adopted  by  the  St.  Petersburg  goveni- 
ment  to  carry  out  their  policy,  and  the  maohineiy  which  the  Poles  on 
their  part  instituted  in  order  to  counteract  tlie  great  national  conspiracy. 
The  chief  object,  of  course,  of  the  conqueror  has  been  to  mssianise  Poland, 
and  this  has  been  attempted  in  a  twofold  manner:  first,  by  discouraging 
the  education  of  Poles  in  their  own  language;  and  secondly,  by  drafting 
tiiem  into  the  Unscovite  armies.  The  conscriptiim  wrought  feaiful  havoo 
amongst  the  middle-classes,  who  were  chiefly  selected,  as  their  superior 
enlightenment  made  them  a  terror  to  the  authorities.  Those  who  escaped 
impeachment  were  draf;^«d  away  into  military  service,  and  scattered 
amongst  the  various  regiments  stationed  over  the  vast  Bussian  em[Hrfl. 
Nor  were  the  nobles  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  this  exasperating  tyt>- 
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B11117 ;  tbe  highest  uaongat  than  wen  oompeUed  to  enter  the  public  eer- 
vice  in  a  body.  When  Poland  vae  conquered  by  Rowian  gold,  and  its  ar- 
miea  defeated  by  the  diiaeiiBioDs  and  treachery  of  their  Gommanders,  among 
tiieir  many  other  RimiBii  inititntions  tbe  practice  was  forced  npon  the  Finish 
nobility  <^  serving  the  state  in  alternate  generationB.  Unless  the  fitther  <a 
eon  accepted  a  oommifiBion  in  the  army,  or  became  a  clerk  in  a  govenunent- 
offioe,  whatever  might  be  the  rank,  or  age,  or  epiendonr  of  the  family,  it 
lost  caste,  and  was  classed  amongst  the  plebeian  herd.  For  a  noble  &nu]y 
to  retain  its  nobili^,  every  second  generation  was  obliged  to  give  up  its  sons 
to  the  Moloch  of  ^e  state;  and  althongh  the  regulation  has  been  in  many 
cases  evaded  by  the  wealthier  aoioDg  the  Slachiz  of  the  kingdom,  yet  enough 
remain  who  cannot  poesiUy  escape  the  moral  degradation  of  doing  the 
work  of  their  conquerors.  Placed  before  the  alternative  of  making  them- 
selves government-clerks,  or  donning  a  military  uniform,  the  Poles,  as  a 
rule,  have  preferred  the  latter,  as  the  most  chivalrous  caUing  of  tbe  two. 
Kany  of  them  have  fouf^t  the  battles  of  t^e  Emperor  in  the  Can- 
casus ;  many  have  shed  their  blood  before  the  walls  of  Sebastopol ;  and 
from  Riga  to  the  Amoor  the  Polish  officer  is  a  standing  figure  in  the 
army,  appearing  in  nearly  every  regiment  in  the  service.  But  with  all 
these  precautions  the  Poles  have  never  lost  their  sense  of  nationality. 
True  aa  steel  to  the  inatinets  of  their  birth  they  have  cherished  the  hope 
which  for  ten  decades  has  animated  the  sons  of  Poland;  and  the  only  re- 
sult of  this  mistaken  p<riicy  has  been,  that  the  Russians  have  distributed 
amongst  tbe  ranks  of  their  slavish  battslions  ibe  fearless  propagandists 
of  liberty.  But  the  Pole  does  not  rely  upon  himself  alone;  he  is  sur- 
rounded by,  as  it  were,  a  human  Providenoe.  The  great  League  watches 
over  him,  surrounds  him,  protects  him,  employs  him,  and  records  hia 
every  action.  This  grand  secret  association  pursues  him  every  where, — 
whether  serving  in  the  armies  of  Russia,  whether  at  home  in  the  bosom 
of  bis  family,  in  the  casemates  of  Warsaw,  in  tbe  government-offices,  or 
the  bureaus  of  the  higher  oi&cisls. 

The  organisation  of  this  powerful  and  invisible  League  is  based  upon 
the  system  of  decades,  every  ten  members  forming  a  separate  dJvisioii, 
presided  over  by  the  Tenth  man.  Tbe  l6tt«r  is  appointed  by  the  Cen- 
turion, or  hundredth  man,  and  confirmed  by  tbe  leader  of  the  district. 
If  he  act  caatmy  to  orders,  or  fail  to  accommodate  himself  in  every  re- 
spect to  the  par^-programme,  complaint  is  preferred  by  the  Centurion, 
and  sentence  of  removal  pronounced  by  the  local  chief  While  iu  office, 
the  Tenth  receive  orders  from  the  Centurion,  who  b  tbe  only  member  of 
the  society  known  to  him  beyond  the  members  of  his  own  decade.  To 
him  he  is  also  bound  to  report,  as  frequently  as  possible,  npon  the  state  of 
his  company,  and  communicate  tbe  information  furnished  by  its  members. 
The  Tenth  is  obliged  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  latter,  to  communicate 
orders  from  above,  and  to  prevent  any  deviation  from  tbe  strict  line  of 
^e  programme.  Nobody  is  received  into  the  society  except  npon  the 
recommendation  and  guarantee  of  a  member  of  some  standing ;  and  in 
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seleclmg^  new  membere  honeatj  and  entbnBioEm  for  the  common  cxase 
are  the  only  necessary  qualities.  The  promise  that  they  will  obey 
orders  and  keep  the  secrets,  whether  at  large  or  in  priaon,  is  the  only 
rite  exacted,  the  taking  the  oaths  being  reserved  for  extraordinary  cases, 
and  immediately  on  the  eve  of  rebellion. 

Each  member  of  a  decade  guaranteeing  the  submission  of  his  new 
Bnbordinates  a  allowed  to  coUeet  a  decade  of  bis  own,  and  become  a 
Tenth  himself.  In  like  maimer  a  Tenth  may  obtain  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  Centurion.  The  chief  of  the  dismct,  or,  more  correctly,  the  chief 
of^ten  Centurions,  is  appointed  by  the  "town  committee,"  or  directing 
body  established  in  all  the  larger  wties  of  the  kingdom.  Over  the  town 
committees  are  installed  a  number  of  provincial  committees,  deriving  both 
authority  and  orders  from  the  central  committee  in  the  capital.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  districtual  leader  to  make  a  daily  report  to  the  "  town 
committee,"  the  orders  of  the  latter  being  communicated  to  him  by  means 
of  a  single  i^^ent,  whilst  all  intercourse  is  strictly  limited  to  conversation, 
or  a  complicated  system  of  ciphers.  In  some  cases  several  districts  may 
be  united  into  a  department  ander  the  direction  of  a  special  committee, 
when  the  Iatt«r  is  made  dependent  upoa  the  town  committee  nearest  to 
it.  The  upper  bodies,  though  consisting  of  several  persons,  are  strictly 
holden  to  cany  on  their  intercourse  with  the  inferior  and  superior  bodies 
by  the  agency  of  a  single  person  only.  Every  member  of  a  decade,  and 
the  society  at  large,  is  obliged  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  orders  from 
above ;  to  asfist,  serve,  and  advise  in  every  emergency  the  other  members 
of  the  League;  to  carry  on  the  propaganda  among  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  popolatioa,  and  prepare  himself  in  every  respect  for  active  service 
in  a  revolutionary  force. 

A.  similar  organisation  is  carried  out  in  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  Podo- 
lia,  Galicia,  and  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  each  province  being  placed 
under  a  provincial  committee,  which  is  at  the  beck  of  the  central  com- 
mittee at  Warsaw. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  grand  secret  tribunal  shrondiog  itself  under  tiie 
appetlatioa  of  Central  National  Committee.  In  this  head  and  centre  of 
the  organisation  powers  unlimited  hav»  been  Vested  by  the  will  of  the 
founders  and  the  assent  of  the  people.  It  may  act  as  it  likes,  command 
what  it  pleases,  and  be  free  from  all  responsibility  to  the  subordinate 
bodies  of  the  League.  Tio  resistance  offered  to  its  orders  will  be  ac- 
counted  to  legalise  the  conduct  of  the  recusants ;  no  contradiction  ex- 
ousable  so  long  as  the  committee  remains  enthroned  in  darkness  over 
the  people  and  its  rulers,— those  olher  rulers  who  have  come  from 
the  banks  of  the  Xeva.  Yet,  if  its  resignation  should  be  demanded 
by  two- thirds  of  the  provincial  committees,  the  Central  Committee 
has  to  bow  before  the  decision  of  its  subordinates,  and  to  retire  to  the 
less  ambitious  position  of  a  simple  decade.  This  central  committee  con- 
sists of  seven  members,  and  in  addition  to  its  other  powers  is  entitled  to 
fin  up  vacancies.    All  its  votes  are  taken  by  majori^,  and  the  sitting 
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is  presided  over  by  a  myBteriona  personage,  the  head  of  heads,  called  the 
"B«giilator."  Each  member  of  this  ^  ::oDaiBoardattend8toBam«BpeoiaI 
departmeot,  the  divisioiiB  being  ae  folluiva:  Warsaw  affiurs;  proTincial 
afl^irs;  foreign  afiairs;  control  of  the  RuEsiaB  police;  matters  of  finance; 
and  the  press.  The  minister,  as  we  may  well  call  him,  for  the  latt«r  de- 
partment is  also  charged  with  the  eHtablishment  of  a  secret  postal  servtoe 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  Begolator,  as  becomes  the  dignity  of  his 
<^ce,  is  saddled  with  no*  special  business,  but  directs  rebellion  without 
the  drudgery  of  details. 

This  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  oiganisation  will  aeconnt  for  the 
passiveness  of  the  Poles  under  bo  many  proTOcations.  The  word  to  rise 
had  to  issue  from  the  chiefs  of  this  grand  committee  of  conspirators;  aod 
■0  long  as  they  were  silent,  not  a  battalion  moved.  They  knew  the  poli- 
tical state  of  Europe;  they  knew  the  strength  of  the  Russian  armies;  they 
luew  the  resources  of  the  Czar,  and  they  patiently  bided  their  time.  They 
felt,  moreover,  the  great  responsibilities  which  devolved  upon  them.  They 
loved  Poland,  and  they  would  not  sacrifice  her  blood  and  her  hfe  use- 
lessly. Unlike  Mazzini,  they  recognised  the  fact  that  partial  outbreaks 
could  only  end  in  universal  humiliation  and  despair;  and  they  pi-udently 
and  mercifally  restrained  (he  burning  impetuosity  of  their  countrymen 
with  marveUoas  decision.  But  they  every  now  and  then  made  their 
power,  unseen,  felt.  An  offending  official  was  tried  before  their  secret 
tribunal,  and  if  oondenmed,  an  ezecutionsr  waa  appomted  to  do  justice 
upon  his  head.  The  world  called  it  assassination ;  and  when  Falconer, 
the  hated  oommisaioner  of  the  poHce,  fell  by  the  daggers  of  Polish 
patriots,  the  cry  of  the  Muscovites  was  "murder;"  but  the  {riends  of 
Poland  called  it  "justice;"  and  conEidering  the  crimes  and  craeldes  per- 
petrated by  that  black  agent  of  a  lelentleca  tyranny,  it  would  not  he  very- 
difficult  to  justify  the  appellation. 

At  length  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  arrived  at  Warsaw,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  Emperor  himself;  and,  like  that  of  his  predecessors,  his  advent 
was  heralded  by  a  flourish  of  promises.  Wielopolski,  though  liberal  in 
his  language,  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  Poland ;  for  he  had  in 
reality  nothing  to  offn' them  but  fine  words.  But  when  a  prince  of  tho 
imperial  blood  was  sent  amongst  them,  whose  character  was  known  to 
be  humane,  and  whose  views,  it  was  said,  were  so  hberal  that  he  had 
been  oensnied  by  his  autocratic  brother,  it  was  believed  that  the  "  good 
time"  was  come  at  last  But  sgsin  dissppointment ;  the  same  system  of 
repression  was  enibrced,  and  the  policy  of  non-concession  pursued.  There 
was,  however,  anger  and  alarm.  The  Poles,  though  firm  and-quie^  were 
again  deeply  exBEperated  at  being  the  dupes  of  successive  governors;  and 
whispers  of  insurrectionary  movements  in  preparation  were  heard.  The 
Grand  Duke  ConstantinB  represented  to  Alexander  the  importance  of 
pacifying  his  new  subjects  by  an  extensioa  of  their  liberties.  He  invited 
the  Poles  to  make  known  their  grievances ;  and  they  appeared  in  the 


ante-ehambflr  of  tin  Outle  of  W«mw  aalj  to  find  tkat  the;  nngrbt  as 
wdt  have  itood  upon  tiie  bexdk  and  addmeed  tfaemMlrea  to  tbe  pidleM 
w«T6«.  Th«  nobles  were  taug'ht  thu  they  mig-ht  petition  the  £mpenr, 
and  CooDt  ZamoyBki  imaged  that  he  mig^bt  tniumit  the  petition  into 
the  imperial  hands;  hot  exile  vas  and  is  his  reward.  Then  came  the 
last  act  of  this  tragedy  of  goTernment.  The  time  approached  for  tiie 
eoDBcriptioii.  It  was  rumoured  throughout  Poland  that  the  lists,  hoir- 
erer,  vere  not  drawn  up  impartially;  that  the  infliction  was  to  fall 
heavily  upon  the  towns,  whilst  the  peasanta  in  liie  country  were  to  be 
eomparatively  exempt.  The  policy  of  this  was  manifest:  the  peasantry, 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  are  isolated,  and  have  not  tbe 
power  of  combination;  bat  in  the  cities  men  group  themselves  toge- 
ther, and,  where  t^re  is  a  commrat  grievance,  unite.  Hence  the  Czar 
prepared  this  last  great  crime  gainst  the  manhood  of  Poland.  So 
horror-stricken  were  tbe  ftmihea,  so  borne  down  by  their  grief  at  this 
announcement,  that  Constantine  himself  wavered  in  the  execution  of  his 
brother's  designs;  and  upon  his  representations  at  the  court  of  St  Peters- 
bm^,  orders  were  given  to  postpone  tbe  carryin)^  out  of  the  imperial 
ukase ;  but  it  was  only,  however,  to  enable  the  Czar  to  lay  his  plana  more 
perfectly,  and  to  render  the  original  illegality  of  his  decree  a  hundred- 
fold more  illegal. 

January  tbe  15tb  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Poland.  At  five 
o'clock  on  that  morning  tbe  houses  of  the  Praga  were  suddenly  occupied 
by  troops.  Companies  of  in&ntry  rushed  through  the  streets,  and,  divid- 
ing into  picket*  of  ten  men  each,  entered  the  doors,  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  inhabitants.  Each  picket  was  attended  by  three  policemen, 
and  an  official  acting  as  the  recmiung-sergeant  of  tbe  party.  In  a  vast 
majority  of  cases  no  resistance  was  offered  to  this  invasion  of  domestio 
privacy;  but  in  some  places  the  doors,  being  locked  and  bolted,  had  to 
be  beaten  in  by  axes  and  crowbars.  Whilst  this  movement  was  being 
executed  against  individual  houses,  the  more  comprebeDBive  Btrate^es  of 

he  generals  were  evinced  by  a  militaiy  occupation  of  tbe  suburbs  as  well 
as  of  tbe  towns.  At  every  comer  was  posted  a  cavalry  patrol,  each  party 
being  placed  in  sight  of  the  next,  and  the  whole  forming  a  continuous 
chain  of  stationary  but  agile  alarmbts  all  over  the  oapiuil.  The  more 
irequeuted  thoroughfares  and  the  squares  formed  the  focus  of  this  system 
of  scattered  outposts.  There  one  might  see  entire  regiments  ready  for 
attack,  murder,  or  plunder.  These  men  were  supported  by  batteries  of 
artillery  prepared  for  immediate  action ;  by  the  Mohammedan  horeemes 
who  constitute  the  body-guard  of  the  Grand  Duke;  and  last,  not  least, 
by  a  division  of  the  guards,  who  had  been  specially  despatched  from 

St.  Petersbni^,    When  tbe  first  columns  were  defiling  through  the  Praga 

streets,  the  presence  of  dangw  overcame  tbe  lesson  of  prudence  which  the 
people  had  learned.     Of  resistance  there  was  no  possibility  in  the  teeth  of 

the  Regulator's  injunctions.    Sscape,  so  far  as  his  person  was  concerned. 


vu  tlM  oiilj  okanee  ramaiiilD^  with  tfae  isolited  reeniit  -Like  dores 
fljing  be£>ra  the  kite,  hondrada  of  jonng  fellows  rnshed  from  the  houses, 
■nd  waiulered  ilang  the  streets  in  search  of  some  quiet  retreat.  As  the 
troops  ulraiioed,  gndoall;  oeonpjini^  the  whole  of  the  town,  Hie  ma- 
jority of  Umh  fiigitiTes  were  captured  and  carried  off  to  head-qnarters ; 
whilst  others,  with  money  enough  in  their  podets  to  en^ge  a  vehicle, 
netfed  by  bribing  the  patrols  they  hap^iened  to  meet 

In  the  mean  time  the  varioos  stagee  of  the  fragedy  were  being  rapidly 
played  out  in  the  houses  of  the  saburbs.  The  passage  cmoe  guarded  I^ 
two  scddiers  with  loaded  gnns,  the  rest  of  the  party  proceeded  np-stairs 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  their  victims.  They  were  accompanied  by  a 
sergeant,  with  a  list  of  the  indiridusis  to  be  carried  off  from  every  dwell- 
ing. Such  lists  are  always  ioaocnrate,  and  in  the  present  instance  were 
a  mere  matter  of  form.  Coneot  or  not,  there  was  the  p>per  is  the  hands 
of  the  dread  offidaL  A  multitude  of  names  had  been  written  down,  and 
at  the  risk  of  heavy  pnnishment  he  was  compelled  to  seize  and  deliver  up 
an  equal  number  of  individuals.  If  he  found  his  prisoners,  he  was  con- 
tented for  a  trifle  not  to  break  the  foniiture  and  explore  the  bedchambers 
of  the  ladies;  if  not,  he  selected  his  hostages  from  among  the  male  in- 
habitants of  the  houses,  boys  and  old  men  included,  whilst  even  the  lick  and 
tfae  lame  were  not  excepted.  In  hundreds  of  cases  this  horrible  cruelty 
was  practised  on  that  terrible  night  When  morning  dawned,  great  was 
the  alarm  that  pervaded  all  classM  and  all  ranks  in  Warsaw.  Every 
male  who  oooM  fled  to  the  pine-woods  and  the  marshes  and  the  hills  for 
im>tection.  There  they  grouped  themselves  together  in  small  bands,  and 
subsisted  as  best  they  oould  for  a  fortnight,  until,  hunted  down  by  the 
Cossack  hordes  of  Russia,  they  were  forced  into  rebellion.  Now  was 
shown  what  may  be  done  by  a  nation  animated  by  a  great  idea,  by  a  great 
despair.  Like  a  prairie-fire,  leaping  from  tuft  to  tuft^  the  flame  of  insor- 
rection  spread  over  moorland  and  forest,  and  kindled  the  beacon-lights 
of  war  on  the  ciesU  of  a  thousand  hills.  The  night  of  the  Branka,  that 
St.  Bartholomew  of  Warsaw,  filled  the  cup  of  provocation,  and  nothing 
was  left  but  to  seise  whatever  weapons  were  at  hand,  and  to  declare  war 
to  the  death. 

The  treaeheiy  of  the  Husoovite  government  was  conspicuous  through- 
out all  these  events.  It  is  now  well  ascortained  that  it  deliberately  goaded 
the  Poles  into  insurrection,  apprehensive  lest  they  should  rise  at  a  more 
favourable  seascm,  wheu  Russia  would  be  busy  in  settling  accounts  with 
the  serfs. 

But  the  Czar  and  his  counsellors  missed  their  mark.  The  few  bimds 
that  were  scattered  united  their  forces,  and  thus  swelled  their  ranks. 
With  curious  cunning  the  official  accounts  of  the  insurrection  recdved 
firom  the  North  exaggerated  the  defeats  of  the  regular  troops,  and  calum- 
nious reports  wen  ■ptopag&ted  with  regard  to  the  cruelty  perpetrated 
by  the  insurgenla.     It  was  alleged  that  they  had  fallen  upon  and  mas- 
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sacred  eoldiera  in  their  sleep,  and  that  they  wen  barning  villages  and 
klUmg  Uie  inhabitants,  prieats  and  old  men  eroi  not  being  ipared.  The 
libellous  part  of  tbeae  reports,  however,  was  soon  dissipated  hy  the  ligbt 
of  truth ;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  grain  of  troth,  and  a  large 
grain  too,  in  the  official  statement.  The  insurgents  did  gain  victoriaa. 
At  Flock  and  Floso  two  companies  of  troops  were  attacked  by,  or  at- 
tacked, the  desperate  insui^ents  in  those  localities,  when  five  soldiers 
were  killed,  Aseriousaffair  took  pincenear  Radomj  again  atBodzentiD 
and  Szydloweck;  whilst  at  Stock,  near  Siedlice,  bodies  of  tlie  military 
were  encountered  and  defeated ;  and  what  gave  greater  indications  of  the 
strength  of  this  insurrectionary  movement  was  the  fact  that  the  tele- 
graphs were  cut  down,  and  the  railways  either  broken  np,  or  the  trains 
stopped  on  their  passage.  In  fact,  the  Vienna  and  Warsaw  line  was  sub- 
ject to  the  frequent  visitations  of  the  "  rebels,"  who,  however,  did  no  fur- 
ther mischief  than  ransack  the  lu^^ge  of  passengers  for  official  despatches. 
Yet  this  examination  was  by  no  means  -general.  80  well  was  the  com* 
munication,  so  wide-spread  was  the  conspiracy,  so  perfect  the  organisation, 
that  the  secrets  of  the  chief  bureaus  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Waiaaw  were 
made  known  to  the  insurgent  chiefs,  so  that  when  the  train  stopped  th^ 
were  well  acquainted  beforehand  with  the  person  who  was  carrying  the 
despatches.  All  that  they  bad  to  do,  therefore,  was  politely  to  request  the 
said  official  to  deliver  up  the  papers  intrusted  to  his  chai^;  and  if  he 
objected  to  this  breach  of  trust,  his  objections  were  easily  overruled  by  a 
brace  of  pistols  pointed  at  his  head.  On  one  or  two  occasions  the  gentle- 
manly bearing  of  the  insurgent  chiefs  was  carried  so  &r  as  to  give  the 
despoiled  messenger  a  receipt,  which  be  could  present  to  his  masters, 
eignifyiug  that  the  despatobes  had  not  been  lost,  but  that  they  would  be 
found  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  particular  band  which  had  seized  them. 
As  the  news  of  the  uprising  spread  throughout  £urope,  many  hundred 
exiles  hastened  home  to  the  scene  of  action ;  and  amongst  them  officns 
of  experience  who  had  served  in  the  armies  of  foreign  kingdonu,  so  that 
within  a  month  the  work  assumed  a  more  organised  form.  The  Poles 
were  divided,  it  is  true,  into  numerous  bauds,  but  each  of  them  had  its 
centre  of  operations.  The  government  of  Radom,  for  example,  vras 
enclosed  between  two  insurrectionary  bodies  commanded  hy  Eurowski : 
the  first  occupied  the  south-eastern  district,  whilst  the  second  corps  was 
strongly  posted  in  the  west,  and  protected  by  extensive  forests;  again 
the  south  was  guarded  by  fiying  detachments  which  connected  the  east 
with  the  west,  and  kept  open  communication  between  the  larger  bodies. 
Here  it  was  that  appeared  the  first  detachment  under  Langiewicz,  en- 
camped on  the  frontier  of  the  department,  watching  the  isolated  move- 
ments of  the  Russians,  and  preventing  their  ooncentration.  In  the  go- 
vernment of  Lublin,  the  high-road  from  Lublin  to  Lemherg  was  threat- 
ened by  the  corps  of  Francowski,  some  of  whose  detachmente  were  in 
communication  with  other  bodies  extending  into  VoUtynia;  and  lastly, 
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in  Volhynia  then  Bprang^  up  a  band,  under  (he  command  of  Neazaj,  a  Cos- 
sack by  hiib  I  whilst  Lithuania  and  the  ^vemment  of  Angnetow  were 
speedily  OTemin  by  companies,  whose  numbers  and  morenients  divided 
the  forces  of  the  Czst  and  thwarted  their  plans. 

The  objeet  of  Alexander  is  naturally  to  suppress  this  insurrection  as 
speedily  as  possible;  and  neither  fire  nor  sword  has  been  spared  to  accomplish 
^ua  consummation.  Whererer  the  Russian  columns  advanced,  they  left  a 
black  line  of  desolation  behind  them ;  the  cruelties  perpetrated  at  Tomas- 
EOw  and  Hlechow,  where  the  people  were  massacred,  and  houses  plundered, 
and  the  towns  burnt  to  the  ground,  being  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
Innoeent  people  have  been  dragged  away  from  their  homes  and  shot  by  the 
Cossacks,  without  pity  or  remorse;  and  even  the  Raseian  ofSdals  them* 
selves  hmd  the  approach  of  these  furious  and  barbarous  squadrons.  The 
destraction  of  the  chateau  of  Count  Zamoyski,  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
guests  of  Count  Poletylo, — both  known  for  their  attachment  to  the  Ro- 
manoff dynasty, — will  leave  an  indelible  brand  upon  the  Russian  offi- 
cers who  committed  these  atrocious  deeds.  But  troops  which  can  be 
guilty  of  such  cowardly  horrors  dare  not  meet  the  brave  bands  of  patriots 
which  overrun  the  country,  except  they  are  in  overwhelming  numbers,  and 
supported  by  formidable  gnna.  It  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  the  policy 
of  the  Poles  to  carry  on  simply  a  guerilla  warfare,  and  hence  they  have 
avoided  collecting  any  larf!;e  force  in  one  spot.  Nevertheless  there  has  been 
tremendous  fghting;  and  the  battle  ofMalagosz,  which  wasfonght  on  the 
S4th  of  February,  will  be  long  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  war  of  inde- 
pendence. The  Russians  were  at  least  GOOD  strong,  and  protected  by 
seven  gnns ;  the  Poles  were  far  inferior  in  numbers,  were  devoid  of  artil- 
lery, and,  comparatively  speaking,  even  of  muskets.  NeverthelesB,  under 
the  able  generalship  of  Langievicz,  they  thoroughly  routed  their  enemy, 
with  but  trifiing  loss  on  their  own  side.  A  fresh  tower  of  strength  would 
have  been  added  to  the  insurrection,  it  was  expected,  by  the  arrival  of  Miero- 
slawski,  whose  appearance  upon  the  scene  of  action  gave  fresh  confidence 
to  the  Poles,  and  enlisted  still  more  deeply  the  sympathy  of  the  peasants  in 
this  desperate  struggle.  Mieroslawski  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  all  classes ; 
and  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  be  had  arrived  in  Poland  than  numerous 
bands  gathered  round  his  standard,  and  placed  themselves  at  once  under 
his  command.  But  he  has  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  scene  of  action, 
his  political  views  being  either  offensive  to  the  nobles,  or  his  ambition 
consorting  little  with  the  projects  of  the  National  Committee. 

On  the  8th  of  Uarch  the  secret  directors  of  the  insnrreetion  pnt  an 
end  to  their  short  executive  existence  by  conferring  upon  Karyan  liangie- 
wicz, — the  general  to  whom  the  insurrection  owed  so  much,  who  had 
been  amongst  the  first  to  rush  to  the  rescue  of  Poland,  who  had  sedu- 
lously organised  her  scattered  bands  and  led  them  to  victory, — the  highest 
honour  it  was  in  their  power  to  bestow :  they  volontarily  abdicated  their 
own  offices,  and  created  the  successful  soldier  Dictator.    Langiewicz, 
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accepting  tliepoBt,  at  once  set  to  vork  to  fivm  a  cinl  ftdmiiuBtrfttion,  tfauB 
consolidatiiig  and  giving  life  and  eneigy  to  the  Kationfil  Govenimant. 

The  following  u  the  decree,  or  manifesto,  by  whioh  he  called  into 
existence  this  essantjal  body,  around  which  moBt  groop  m  many  hopsa 
for  the  fnture  of  holy  Poland : 

"  HMd-Qnartsn,  Sonwwka. 
"  Td  the  name  of  the  people,  Maryan  Lan^iewicz,  Dictator. 

"By  virtue  of  the  manifesto  of  March  10th,  and  the  Btipalationa 
therein  contained,  I,  Iilaryan  Laagienicz,-  Dictator  of  Poland,  hereby 
ordain  the  institution  of  a  civil  National  Government  as  follows : 

"  Clause  1.  The  citQ  National  Govenunent  to  consist  of  four  meno- 
bers,  being  respectively  the  chiefe  of  the  military,  financial,  home,  and 
foreign  departments. 

"  Clause  S.  Until  fiirther  notaoe,  this  Government  is  to  iranain  secret. 

"  Claose  3.  The  commands  and  ordinances  of  the  Dictator,  relative 
to  the  civil  administration  of  state,  are  to  be  addreaaed  to  the  Civil 
Govemmfflit;  the  latter  to  be  responsible  for  their  transmission  to  the 
subordinate  authorities. 

"  Clause  i.  The  decrees  of  the  Civil  Government  shall  be  issned  in 
the  name  of  the  Dictator,  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  it. 

"Clause  5.  The  commands  of  the  Dictator  to  the  Civil  Govamment 
shall  be  countersigned  by  one  of  his  Secretaries-General.  The  a{^int> 
mentB  here  mentioned  have  been  completed  simultaneously  with  the  issoa 
of  this  decree. 

"Clanse  6.  I  also  appoint  three  government  commissaries,  to  be 
attached  to  the  home  department  for  special  purposes.  These  commia- 
saries  will  be  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  National  Govenunent^  which 
will  give  them  the  necessaiy  instmctions. 

"  Clause  7.  Our  representatives  at  foreign  courts  I  shall  appoint, 
anljeot  to  the  reoommendations  of  the  chief  of  foreign  affairs. 

"  Clause  8.  All  dvO  and  military  authorities,  whatever  their  origia 
and  the  time  of  their  appointment^  are  hereby  dissolved. 

"  Clause  9.  They  are,  however,  to  continue  their  functions  until 
further  orders  from  the  Civil  Government  or  its  commissaries. 

"  Clause  10.  I  hereby  appoint  Valerius  Tomczynski  to  be  Deputy- 
Secretary- General  until  the  assumption  of  office  by  ona  of  the  Secretaiies- 
Generol  already  nominated. 

"Given  at  head-quarters,  Sosnowka,  March  IS,  1663. 

(Signed)  "  Martah  Lanoiewicz. 

"The  Deputy-Secretary-General  Valert  Touczyhski." 

llie  camp  of  Laogiewicz  presents  a  most  strikmg  and  interesting  as- 
pect   The  troops  look  more  like  volunteers  or  militia  than  reguhus; 
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JieTertiielesB,  thej  need  not  ilmn  oomparison  with  the  enemj  on  tb«  seore 
of  g^eneral  outfiL  Krkkouans  may  be  seen  in  the  vhita  ^own  (ft  la 
Koaciusko),  uid  Uhlans,  of  all  kinds  and  colonie,  and  KoKinniairee, 
with  the  M)uare  cap  of  the  native  peaeantry ;  whilst  lai^  fires  along 
the  open  ground,  where  entire  sheep  and  oxen  are  h«ng  roasted,  com- 
plete the  pictureEqneness  of  the  camp.  As  a  rule,  the  insurgenta  wear  a 
close-fitting  ooat,  called  a  t/wtie,  quite  pitun,  without  either  trattonB  or 
firogs,  and  made  of  coarse  brown  cloth ;  gray  trousers ;  a  white  leatltem 
belt ;  and  a  squars  cap,  amaranth,  tonied  up  with  black.  They  carry  a 
double-barell^d  gun  slung  over  the  shoulders,  a  revolver  stuck  in  the  belt, 
and  a  emnll  bag  for  bread,  &e.  The  cavalry  are  dressed  in  the  same 
manner,  trnd  armed  with  lances  bearing  the  Polish  colours,  red  and  white. 
The  flAgs  of  the  insurgents  have  on  one  side  the  whit«  eagle  of  Poland 
and  the  white  horse  of  Lithuania ;  on  the  other,  the  portrait  of  Our  Lady 
Czentochan,  with  the  motto,  "  For  cnr  liberty  and  ours !" 

Bat  the  chief  centre  of  attraction  is  General  Langiewicz  himself.  He 
is  short  and  muscular,  a  Prussian  by  birth,  and  a  little  above  thirty,  with 
features  that  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  striking.  He  looks  calm  and  re- 
served, like  a  quiet  deliberative  mind  rather  than  the  champion  of  an 
audacious  insurrection.  He  has  a  slight  halt,  talks  little,  and  knows  well 
how  to  value  the  worth  of  time  and  words.  In  short,  he  looks  what  he 
is,  a  man  of  decision  rather  than  of  impulse.  He  wears  a  square-shaped 
cap  of  violet  silk,  adorned  with  a  sheep-skin  border,  and  surmounted  with 
a  white  plume.  High  polished  boots,  and  a  dark  Czamarka  lined  with  fiir, 
constitute  the  chief  items  of  his  truly  national  uniform.  Among  his  cap- 
tains there  are  stilt  many  remnants  discernible  of  the  revolution  of  1831. 
Not  a  few  hoary  heads  and  gray  beards  figure  among  the  immediate  ad> 
visers  of  the  general.  Xhey  have  hurried  thither  irom  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  hopeful  again,  and  longing  for  the  realisation  of  the  dreams 
of  their  youth.  A  peculiar  element  in  the  camp  is  formed  by  the  lady- 
officers,  half  a  dozen  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  admitted  into  tlie 
service.  Two  of  them  followed  their  husbands  to  the  war;  the  rest,  con- 
sisting of  girls  of  noble  descent,  are  also  desirous  of  striking  a  blow 
against  the  hereditary  enemy  of  their  race  and  caste.  They  al[  wear 
men's  garments,  are  capital  riders,  and  renowned  for  their  cavalry  amid 
the  dangers  of  the  fight.  Above  all  others,  Mdlle.  Pustowojtow  is  men- 
tioned as  a  dead  shot  and  daring  leader  of  reconnoitring  patrols.  In  her 
uniform,  adorned  by  a  sash  of  the  national  colours,  she  looks  like  a  deli- 
cate youth  on  the  threshold  of  manhood,  and  with  the  promise  of  future 
strength  imprinted  on  her  animated  features.  She,  as  well  as  the  other 
officers,  and  indeed  the  general  himself,  observe  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Ghnrch  with  religious  zeal  and  solicitude.  Mass  is  celebrated 
daily  in  the  camp  j  and  the  Capuchin  monk,  the  head  of  the  Church 
militant  in  the  interior,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  person- 
ages in  the  cotmcil- chamber  as  well  as  beside  the  altar. 
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P.S.  B;  a  reoant  tel^fram  it  Rppean  that  Langiewiez  hu  beea  de- 
feated near  Zagosde,  that  fai§  forces  have  beea  diflperaed,  and  that  ha 
himself  ig  a  prisoner  in  the  fortress  of  Cracow.  Thus  a  heavy  oalamitr 
has  beMen  the  cause  of  Poland.  Nevertheless,  all  is  not  lost ;  if  he  has 
been  driven  from  the  scene  of  action,  Poland  has  many  a  worthier  son 
than  he,  and  in  every  province  of  the  kingdom  the  tide  of  insmreetion  is 
roUin^  lugher  and  stronger ;  and  there  is  jret  hope  that  victory  wilt  be 
allied  to  justice,  and  that  the  Star  of  Sarmatia  will  yet  ehine  fordi  wiUt 
all  its  lustre  amongst  the  dynastic  consEellations  of  Europe. 
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'  By  EDMUND  YATES. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  !Rmea?" 

"  No.  Thank  jroo.  Much  obliged ;" — and  he  took  it,  and  folded  it 
over  at  onoe  to  the  Police  and  Legal  Intelligeace,  skimmed  magisterial 
deciatons,  and' became  in  a  minute  immeoselj  intereited  in  a  report  of 
some  assizes.  Had  I  got  a  clue  to  him  at  last,  and  vas  he  a  detective 
from  Scotland  Yard  ?  I  scanned  bim  sgain  tboraugbly.  A.  stout,  plea- 
sant-looking man  of  about  five-and-thirty,  with  full,  luxuriant  whiskers 
enoirdiDg  his  fet,  happy  face ;  mild  blue  eyes,  large  and  round,  and  not 
too  expressive ;  an  undecided  mouth,  slightly  rabbit-shaped,  with  unclosing 
lips  and  large  buok-t£etb ;  long  light-brown  hair,  tucked  away,  somewhat 
after  tbe  manner  of  the  Ebenezer  Ealighteners,  behind  bis  small  clean-cut 
ears ;  dressed  in  a  wide-skirted  black  frock-coat,  a  black  waistcoat,  and 
small  gray-cbecked  trousers,  with  a  long-napped  bat,  evidently  of  coun- 
try manufscture,  and  wearing  one  hand  dog-skin  gloved,  the  other  bare. 
Oh,  his  watch-cbain ! — I  must  not  forget  that.  His  watch-chain  was  a 
thin  line  of  goldthread;  but  from  it  bung  a  gold  split-ring,  on  which  v  ere 
three  coins, — a  Napoleon,  a  half-sovereign,  and  a  Charles- the- Second  six- 
penoe,  so  far  as  I  could  make  out, — with  another  ornament,  which  I  took 
at  first  to  be  a  locket,  but  vhich,  opening  by  the  vibration  of  the  train, 
proved  to  contain  a  glass, — a  magnifying-glass  of  extraordinary  power, 
as  I  judged  when  I  saw  through  it  tbe  almost  imperceptible  threads  of  tbe 
waistcoat  on  which  it  lay,  magnified  into  a  staring  pattern. 

For  it  was  in  a  trtun  that  I  met  him.  At  ten  o'clock  that  morning  I  had 
slipped  into  tbe  only  vacant  seat  in  a  compartment  of  four  at  Paddington  (the 
other  compartment,  obviously  containing  Papa,  Mamma,  and  tivo  batheable 
children  bound  for  the  Devonshire  coast,  was  securely  shut  off  by  tbe  party- 
door)  }  and  he  was  tbe  only  one  of  my  fellow-travellers  whom  I  could 
not  entirely  comprehend.  Character-study  is  tnj  JbrU;  and  I  should 
have  guessed  at  once,  had  I  not  knows  from  recognition,  that  tbe  long 
limp  man  in  the  rusty  black,  with  the  traces  of  poivder  still  oi*  bis  coat- 
collar,  was  a  criminal. barrister  of  high  standing  on  the  Western  Circuit. 
No  one  could  have  mistaken  the  Dundreary  swell  in  tbe  wing-wbiskeie 
and  the  Glengarry  cap,  with  tbe  gun-case  under  his  feet,  for  any  thing 
but  a  man  bound  for  tbe  partridges ;  and  tbe  round  stomach,  the  shovel- 
bat,  and  the  black  gaiters,  bore  "Close  of  £xeter  Cathedral"  asplfunly  as 
though  it  had  been  printed  on  them.  But  this  third  man  iu  tbe  oppo- 
site comer  I  could  not  make  out  at  all.  There  was  a  dash  of  tbe  dissent- 
ing preacher  in  his  coat,  his  waistcoat,  and  his  hair ;  but  bis  trousers, 
bis  fat  round  face,  and  tbe  pleasant  manner  in  which  he  had  entered  into 
conversation  with  tbe  Church  dignitary  on  the  subject  of  the  Night- 
Poftcbing  Bill,  contradicted  this  impression.     Did  he  represent  iron  or 
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stone?  No;  he  was  scarcaly  hard-headed  enough;  had  no  trace  of  pro- 
vincial accent  or  manneristn.  Yet  he  was  too  business-like  in  his  mode 
of  speech,  too  prompt  and  curt  in  hia  replied,  for  a  mere  idleT  bound  on  a 
holiday  excurBion.  The  detective  notion  did  not  last  long  a  favourite 
with  me ;  do  what  they  will,  there  ia  a  certain  vulgarity,  a  certun  stiff- 
new,  reminiGcent,  as  it  were,  of  the  old  days  of  the  leathern  stock  and  the 
nnmbered  collar,  which  hangs  about  most  of  our  detectives;  and  from 
these  he  was  entirely  free.  So  I  gave  him  up  in  despair,  and  sat  va- 
cantly gazing  at  him  as  he  waded  throng  three  colamns  of  assise  newv, 
perused  the  leaders,  and  was  apparently  quietly  drifting  into  the  insane 
and  fugitive  initial  advertisemeuts,  when  the  traiu  stopped  at  Hurley,  a 
little  station  ten  miles  this  side  of  JUarket  Bedbonragh,  the  eoanty-towii 
and  the  important  place  of  the  neighbourhood. 

There  are  bnt  few  houses  immediately  near  the  line  at  Hurley,  and 
these,  for  the  most  part,  oottages  built  by  the  company  for  the  portcss 
and  labourers ;  bnt  it  is  the  station  at  which  most  of  the  farmen  occi^>y- 
ing  tiie  Ui^  and  important  iarms  lying  between  Harket  Bedborough 
inland,  and  Polyton  on  the  coast,  are  accustomed  to  arrive  and  depart  from. 
As,  with  much  whistling  and  shrieking,  we  pulled  up  alongside  tbe  little 
wooden  platform,  I  noticed  many  tax>oarta,  drawn  by  fat,  tubby  little 
horses,  and,  in  many  eases,  hearing  bnxom  women  and  chubby  children, 
drawn  up  in  anticipation  of  our  arrival.  Stentorian  tones  from  agricul- 
tural Imigs  set  up  from  tbe  second-class  carriages  long  before  we  stopped, 
— roart  of  happy,  hearty  greeting, — which  were  echoed  in  shrill  trebles 
from  the  tax-carts ;  and  in  a  minute  the  little  platform  was  trembling  tinder 
the  tread  of  heavy  hobnailed  shoes.  Scarcely  had  we  come  to  a  stand- 
still before  my  mysterious  friend  had  made  us  a  circular  bow,  and  was 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  farmers.  In  a  minute  he  had  exchanged  a 
quick  glance  of  recognition  with  a  tall  pale-faced  man  with  sunken  eyes, 
a  chin-beard,  a  suit  of  black,  and  the  general  appearance  of  a  Yankee 
skipper,  who  gave  him  a  half-military  finger- to- the-hat  salutation ;  then 
he  secured  bis  lounge, — a  small  portmanteau,  and  something  that  looked 
to  me  remarkably  like  a  despntcfa-box, — and  before  we  started  again  I  saw 
him  slumming  away  in  a  dog-cart,  a  country  lout  driving,  and  the  Yankee 
skipper  oi  the  back  seat.  A  despateh-boz  and  a  servant !  Could  he  be 
a  gDvemm«it  inspector  oome  to  report  on  the  tin-mines  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  f  Was  the  servant  a  soldier,  and  had  the  pair  any  thing  to  do  with 
an  Ordnance  Survey  f  Or  was  the  despatch-box,  after  all,  merely  a  case 
for  samples  of  cutlery  or  cloth,  and  the  mysterious  stranger  only  a 
London  commercial  gent  going  his  ronnds  f  This  last  supposition  was  so 
very  unromantic,  and  so  very  likely,  that  it  blew  all  my  other  theories  to 
the  winds,  and  by  the  time  that  we  had  arrived  at  Bedborough  I  had  for- 
gotten all  about  tliem  and  their  cteator. 

I  was  not  relegated  to  Bedbomngb,  I  thankfully  felt,  as  I  passed  in 

my  fri^d  Peyton's  wagonette  through  the  dreary  little  town,  with  its 

Me  attempt  at  a  business-like  appearance,  while  its  real  commercial 
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langtior  riiowed  ttadf  in  grsas-grown  streets  and  BlBep7  tndflemea  svm- 
nmg  tbemselTes  at  their  sbop-doon.  I  was  gmag  to  Bpend  a  few  weeks 
at  HarlmesB  Park,  ft  place  fire  miles  the  other  side  of  Bedboraagfa, 
on  the  PtJjtoB  road,  an  old  fanilf  estate  which  my  friend  Pejton  had 
recently  inherited,  late  in  life,  upon  the  socidestal  drowning  of  a  paitlcu- 
larly  healtliy  oooaia,  and  where  he  now  k^  open  house  for  his  old 
frieods,  with  his  only  dangfhter  Laey  to  do  the  hoBonrs.  For  Peytsn 
had  lost  his  wife  years  before.  Bhe  who  had  shared  his  strugglee,  and 
dteerfully  bone  half  his  anRery,  had  been  taken  from  him  before  his  un> 
lookod-for  prosperity  arrived ;  and  even  of  his  dan^ter,  who  in  mind  and 
body  was  the  living  im^fe  of  her  mother,  the  kiadly-hearted  man  found 
lie  bad  bat  temporary  posaessioo,  she  being  already  engaged  to  a  yonng 
barrister  who  had  sought  ber  band  when  ^e  was  utterly  portienlaBS,  amd 
to  whom  the  foad  iatber  himself  owid  find  no  word  of  ol^ection. 

*'  He's  ■  good  feUow,  Jack,"  said  Peyton  to  me,  as  we  strolled  oa  the 
lawn  jost  before  dinner ;  "  and  moeh  as  I  should  like  to  keep  tJie  little 
weneh  to  myself,  I've  no  earthly  grounds  for  refaaing  her  to  him.  He's 
^reed  to  settie  down  here,  too,  for  most  part  of  the  year ;  and  I'm  to 
luvfl  a  ooa{^  of  nMnns,  which  are  to  be  entirely  my  own,  in  their  L<mdon 
honse;  so  that,  at  all  events,  I  shall  see  her  constantly,  and  be  bMter  off 
than  yon,  yon  mmnmified  old  baoWor,  up  in  your  tiurd  floor  in  Ray- 
mond Buildings,  with  a  mob-capped  old  virago  for  yonr  sole  r^resenta- 
tive  of  womankind.  She'd  alws^  lovo  her  M  £tther,'  and  almijs  be 
Bear  hioi  lo  rwnind  him  of— God  rest  her !" 

And  here  Peyton  snMaaly  fanoke  off;  and  wboi  I  saw  his  gr^  eyes 
fiilad  wit^  tears,  I  laved  him  mare  dearly  than  era-,  and  swallowed 
4iawn  the  aarid  bitteneas  wfaidi  was  rising  to  my  lips-  as  I  listened  to 
his  too  tnttiiM  raillery  of  my  own  celibate  state.  Bo  I  meraly  elapped 
any  old  boy  co  tbe  bade,  and  said  Ood  bless  his  Lacy,  and  itAd  turn 
liat  I  would  have  Dime  of  his  grand  paa'tmage;  for  was  aha  n<rt  my  awn 
adi^jted  aieaa,  and  did  he  sot  remember  in  tie  old  days  long  ago,  at 
Ssplerin's,  the  special  plewkr's,  whan  we  w«k  articled  together,  how  I 
used  to  give  him  Hentiments  fitr  his  love-lettem  to  haey't  molht^,  and 
eobUe  iq>  his  baiting  rhyaMS ;  aad  how  I  fint  iodueed  him  to  mitigate 
the  seventy  of  his  eztrcndy  shook  head  of  hair  by  tJie  ^iplicataon  of 
some  stuff  which  was  sold  in  a  pot,  with  a  portrait  of  a  most  lovely 
lady  OD  the  lid,  aad  was  eacircled  by  a  legend  statiag  that  it  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  nse  of  t^  Balm  that  the  G«OTgiaD  bcaiUies  made  audi 
havoe  with  the  Sultans'  hearts?  As  I  said  this,  a  smile  brdra  cheerily 
cvar  hie  worn  face ;  and  lifting  fail  wide-awake,  he  said, 

"  Well,  Jack,  it  woiddn't  take  mneh  Circassian  Cream  to  keep  in  order 
aa^  thstch  as  is  left  tc  me  now ;  but  I  tj^  reooUeet  the  time  well,  and 
au^b  the  time  I've  talked  over  it  with  her  that  is  gone  aiul  wi^  Lnoy; 
aixiKe  little  wenoh  loves  jaa  dearly ;  but  I  think  just  sow  Ksr  regard 
for  yon,  ay,  and  even  for  me — ar  fiir  any  one  except  JEVed — pales  into  ia* 
eigidflcance  beside  bar  devotion  to  this  hard,  dry,  weather-beates  old  M- 
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low  jogt  crossing  the  copse,  and  ^et  she  hasn't  known  him  six  montbs- 
But  he's  the  postman,  Jack,  and  he  brings  her  Fred's  letten;  and  when 
she  BOOB  him  coming  she  rushes  out  to  meet  bim,  and  nearly  teiTi6es  tbe 
old  man  with  her  eagerness.    Ah,  I  thought  so !    There  she  flies !" 

And  as  be  spoke  I  saw  a  charming  muslin  apparition  at  the  Frenoh 
window ;  then  a  golden-haired  &iry  skimmed  the  lawn  and  darted  down 
npoB  the  old  postman,  who  had  already  drawn  a  letter  from  his  leatheni 
poach  and  was  holding  it  up  above  bis  head.  When  she  had  clutched  it, 
sbe  tore  back  again,  giving  me  a  flying  band-kiss  as  she  passed,  and 
disappeared  within  the  boose. 

"  I  told  you  BO,  Jack,"  said  Peyton.  "What  a  pace  the  little  wench 
runs !  There  was  a  time  when  I  would  bare  gmie  that  pace  myself  to 
meet  the  postman ;  but  now,  when  I  expect  the  Timss,  and  perhaps  some 
letter  on  coon^  bneiness,— for  IVe  bad  myself  made  a  mjagistrate,  to  Gil 
Qp  tbe  time, — I  take  it  mnoh  more  easily.  Thank  you,  Slatlhew— nothing 
more  7"  he  added,  as  be  took  the  newspaper  from  tbe  postman's  band. 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  answered  tbe  old  man.  "  UotoI  Why,  if  1  oonld 
Ining  as  much  pleasure  to  erery  house  in  my  rounds  as  I  bring  to  yoois 
three  times  a  week,  mine  wotdd  be  an  agreeable  berth,— mine  would," 
and  he  walked  ofl'. 

"  A  queer  character  that !"  said  I  to  Peyton,  as  we  walked  towards 
the  house. 

"  Very,"  was  bis  somewhat  dry  reply. 

We  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  Uiss  Lucy  beaded  the  table;  bnt  all 
her  flow  of  spirits  was  gone,  and  she  sat  gloomy  and  silent.  With  tbe 
soup  I  began  to  attempt  to  draw  her  into  oonrersatioD ;  bnt  I  reoeived 
only  monosyllabic  re[dieB.  With  tbe  fish  Peyton  made  a  sufficiently  bila- 
rions  attempt  to  draw  her  out;  but  got  snubbed  for  bis  pains.  Hum — 
ba!  thought  I  to  myself.  Miss  Lucy  has  a  temper.  Something  faaa 
gone  wrong,  and  tbe  milk  is  soured.  How  about  Raymond  Buildioga 
now,  and  my  own  qniet  fireside,  with  no  one  to  contradict  me?  And 
what  will  the  bridegroom  elect  think  of  these  little  storm-signals  when 
tbe  first  blush  of  new-married  life  has  worn  off? 

"What  ails  the  little  wench  f"  asked  Peyton.  Wasn't  Fred  coming 
down  on  Saturday,  as  he'd  promised?  Was  any  thing  wrong?  What 
was  tbe  matter  ? 

Ob,  yes,  Fred  was  coming  down  on  Saturday ;  at  least  Lucy  supposed 
so,  for  lie  said  so  in  his  letter ;  and  nothing  was  wrong,  and  nothing  was 
the  matter — at  least — and  then  Lucy  iairly  broke  down,  and  some  epi- 
grams of  lamb,  costly  bumoristic-cnlinary  eflbrts  of  Peyton's  cook,  a 
great  artist,  were  plentifully  bedewed  with  her  tears.  And  then,  taking- 
ndvantiige  of  the  absence  of  the  bntler,  a  portly  party,  whom  bis  master 
eridently  feared,  Peyton  rushed  round  the  table  and  contoled  his  dangb- 
ter :  and  she  cried  on  hie  sbirOfront,  and  finally  he  elicited  from  her  the 
source  of  her  grief;  which  was,  that  darling  Fred  bad  long  promised  to 
get  her  a  particular  Qreek  coin  as  a  keepsake  to  wear  round  her  neck. 
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and  tiiat  in  the  letter  he  said  he  had  enclosed  the  coin,  end  that  she  was 
to  weai-  it  rouod  her  neck  on  a  small  chain,  also  enclosed,  and  that  there 
was  neither  coin  nor  chain  in  the  letter ;  and  that  Fred  was  growiog  for- 
getful, and  that  it  was  an  ill  omen,  and  all  sorts  of  other  nonsense; 
which  I,  as  an  old  mummified  bachelor,  living  in  Bajmond  Buildings, 
bad  ecnroelj  patience  to  listen  to. 

Bnt  as  we  sat  afterwards  over  our  claret  and  oigara  in  the  library,  the 
shades  of  evening  creepii^  up  over  the  distant  upland,  and  settling  doirn 
in  calm  serenity  over  the  dun  and  solemn  woods,  the  dead  deep  silence 
every  where  rather  intensified  than  broken  by  the  occasional  note  of  the 
nightingale ;  as  I  revelted  in  the  quiet,  and  the  reet,  and  the  purity  of  the 
3ir, — all  things  which  your  country  resident  takes  as  matten  of  oours^ 
bnt  which  are  bo  keenly  appreciated  by  your  Londoner  out  of  town, — I 
began  to  think  tbat  my  life  was  aft«r  all  a  mistake,  and  that  a  lodge  in 
some  vast  wildemesB,  such  as  Devonshire,  with  one  &ir  spirit,  such  as 
Lucy,  for  its  minister,  would  be  altogether  a  better  stylH  of  thing.  I 
said  BO  to  Peyton,  expecting  a  cordiul  concurrence,  and  perhaps  a  furtfaer 
rallyinf^  from  him ;  bnt  he  puffed  moodily  at  his  cigar,  and  only  said  that 
t^e  country  had  its  disagreeables  as  well  as  the  town. 

"Confoimd  i^  Peyton!"  I  exclaimed,  "you  used  to  bn  the  last  man 
to  inveigh  against  the  crumpling  of  the  roeeleaf  When  you  and  Lucy 
ware  certainly  not  too  veil  off,  you  bore  your  poverty  without  a  murmur, 
and  were  both  thoi-oughly  happy ;  and  now  I  have  not  Ven  your  guest 
at  this  fwell  place  a  whole  day  when  I  see  her  in  tears,  and  hear  you 
growling  over  your  lot !" 

"  No,  no,  Jack ;  not  tbat !"  said  Peyton ;  "  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  be  any  thing  but  grateful,  or  the  little  wench  either ;  but,  you  see, 
we're  both  put  out  this  evening.  She  expected  her  souvenir  from  Pred, 
and  it  basu't  come ;  and  I — well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you,— I'm  in- 
fernally afraid  that  tbat  old  postman's  a  tbief." 

"  What  on  earth  makes  you  think  that?" 

"  Well,  you  Eee,  Pred  Growsley,  for  all  his  romance,  is  a  thorough 
man  of  business,  one  of  the  most  rising  men  on  the  Nortbem  Circuit,  and 
not  in  the  least  likely  to  make  any  mistake  about  an  enclosure  in  a  letter 
to  hiajjaitcee.  He  says  he  has  enclosed  the  coin,  and  I'd  stake  my  ex- 
istence that  the  coin  was  in  the  letter  when  it  left  his  hands.  Besides, 
there  have  been  several  queer  cases  down  here  lately.  I  sent  a  ten-pound 
note  to  a  man,- — ^poor  L^ngton,  yon  know,  who  went  to  tbe  had, — and  he 
never  got  it,  and  I  mads  a  deuce  of  a  row;  and  at  IsEt  received  a  pleasant 
letter  fivm  tbo  General  Post-Office,  to  say  that  tbe  note  had  been  paid 
into  the  Bank  of  England  by  tbe  London  and  Westminster,  who  had  re- 
ceived it  from  LafitCe  and  Co.,  bankerc,  Paris,  where  all  further  trace  of 
it  was  lost.  One  of  my  housemaids,  too,  had  some  po&tage-stamps  sent 
her  by  her  sisrer,  but  the  letter  enclosing  them  never  arrived ;  and  now 
poor  Lnc^'s  coin  Las  vanished.  I'm  deuced  aorry  to  think  it,  but  I  be- 
lieve old  Mattbetr's  a  thief." 
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I  am  bouDd  to  confese  that  about  this  time  the  Rajmond-Bnildingft 
qHrit  came  atroiiglj  upon  me ;  and  caring  little  abont  tLe  probable  gnilt 
<^  old  Hatthev,  or  hit  deeds  in  the  Bedborongh  post-office, — seeing  no 
dune*  of  hearing  any  music  from  Lucy,  who  had  gone  tearfiill;  to  har 
room, — and  being  lomewhat  tired  with  m;  jaame;  and  the  counti^  air,  I 
thought  it  beet  to  beat  a  retreat  to  bed.  A  man  who  has  for  many  yeais 
lired  a  solitary  life  in  chambers,  acoustomed  to  think  for  himBelf  and  by 
binuelf,  to  act  on  his  own  promptings,  to  fulfil  hia  own  requirement^ 
and  to  have  his  own  way,  finds  himself,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  mifitted  titt 
the  domestic  society  of  family  people.  He  pities  their  inability  for  self- 
reliance,  and  their  dependence  oa  each  other ;  be  wearies  of  tbeir  littl» 
jars  and  frettings ;  and  he  regards  with  something  like  disgust  the  pet^ 
endearments  which  h«  is  utterly  unable  U>  comprehend.  So,  in  a  Gat 
nisogynistic  spirit,  I  had  a  long  growl  to  myself  as  I  hung  out  of  the 
window  of  my  bedroom,  puffing  my  final  eigar,  and  looking  over  the 
darkling  woods;  and  when  I  turned  into  bed,  I  felt  that  not  even  Uto 
comfort  and  luxury,  which  tbrougbout  the  room  showed  traces  of  a  wo- 
man's hand,  would  reoonoile  me  to  the  pleasant  thrall  which  Fred  Crows- 
ley  was  about  to  undergo. 

When  I  reached  the  breokiast-room  the  nextmomiug  I  found  Peyton 
in  a  high  state  of  excitement.  A  meiaesger  had  oome  over  from  Bed- 
btmiogh  to  request  his  attendance  at  a  special  sitting  of  the  magistrates, 
the  object  of  which  had  not  been  divulged.  But  as  the  poet-hour  was 
Img  since  past,  and  old  Hattbew  had  not  arrived,  Peyton  had  dedded 
that  all  bis  suppositions  had  eventuated  correctly,  and  that  the  old  man 
bad  been  detected  as  a  thief.  So  settled  was  he  in  this  idea  that  be  per- 
suaded me  to  accompany  him  in  the  dog-cart  to  the  town;  but  as  we 
drove  up  to  the  town-hall  we  saw  old  Matthew  standing  outside,  the 
centre  of  an  admiring  throng  of  idlers,  to  whom  he  was  holding  fivth 
with  great  animation.  We  did  not  stop  to  listen  to  him,  but  Peyton 
pushed  forward  into  the  magistrates'  private-room,  and  I  following  him, 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  knot  of  cotmtry  gentlemen,  sprinkling  of 
parsons,  and  some  officers  of  the  coast-guard. 

"  Nice  business  this,  Mr.  Peyton !"  said  Mr.  Angell,  pinciptd  solioitar 
and  clerk  to  the  magistrates,— a  stout  pompous  little  man,  dressed  in 
Uack,  with  a  white  cravat,  and  a  thick  gold  watch-guard;  a  man  whose 
professional  sharpness  twinkled  in  his  eyes,  while  his  social  qualities  wcM 
borne  testimony  to  by  hia  mbicund  jolly  face ; — "  nice  business  this,  eh  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  veiy  glad  to  be  made  8cquaint«d  with  it,"  said  Peyton  t 
"  at  present  I'm  entirely  in  the  dark." 

"  Dark !  Not  heard !  Bless  my  soul !  Pretty  business,  indeed  t 
Poet-office  case,  my  dear  sir.  Got  a  pinch  of  snuff  about  you?  Thanks. 
Sad  case,  very." 

And  Mr.  Angell  twk  a  lai^  pinch  of  snuff,  and  shook  his  head 
with  great  solemnity. 

"  Post-office  case  I"  repeated  Peyton,  at  the  same  time  stealing  some- 
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tluog  which  WM  nthar  like  a  look  of  triomph  at  me ;  "  robbery  ?  Mat- 
thew?" 

"  Babbery,  my  dear  dr— yea.  Katthew — no,"  said  Mr.  An^ell ;  "  no ! 
Constant  losses  here,  you  know,  at  post-offioe.  I  myself, — trouble  yon 
for  your  box :  thanks, — I  myself  lost  on  one  ooeasion  a  cheque  aent 
aa  retaining-fee  to  oounseL  Thought  it  very  queer, — '{raid  something 
wrong.  Last  time  I  was  in  London  mentioned  it  at  head- quarters.  Pro- 
mided  to  hare  it  looked  inte.  This  mmning  Jenninga  the  clerk  in  cos- 
tody." 

"By  Oeoi^l"  said  Peyton,  "I'm  glad  it's  not  old  Matthevr!  Who 
is  this  man,  and  how  long — " 

But  we  had  no  time  to  hear  any  more;  for  joit  then  the  magietratee 
moved  into  tbe  court,  and  following  them,  I  found  myself  on  the  bench, 
with  B  small  railed-off  space — the  dock,  containing  tbe  prisoner — on  my 
right  hand,  and  the  witness-box  on  my  left.  Tbe  prisoner  was  a  tall, 
thin,  yonng  man,  with  a  worn,  dissipated  face,  but  what  reporters  esU 
"  of  genteel  appearance."  It  has  been  my  fiite  to  be  present  at  the  pre- 
liminary examination  of  many  men  in  the  middle  rank  of  life,  who  hare 
passed  from  honesty,  and  I  have  never  failed  to  lemai^  one  invariable 
cbaracterisdc — the  involimtarj  twitcliing  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth. 
This  man  was  evidently  stnving  his  utmost  to  retain  his  self-possession : 
he  looked  at  ns  on  the  bench,  at  the  people  in  the  court,  at  the  stiff, 
angular  coun^-polieeman — who  seemed  as  if  he  had  just  stepped  out  of 
the  first  conic  scoie  is  a  pantomime — by  his  side ;  and  notiiing,  save  the 
pnlse-Iike  twitching  is  his  cheek,  betrayed  his  emotion.  The  magistrates 
seated  themselves  with  solemn  fussiness,  and  assumed,  aocordiug  to  their 
lights,  looks  of  intense  isterast,  propwly  tempered  by  official  dignity;  and 
then  Mr.  Angell,  who  in  this  early  stage  appeared  for  tbe  prosecution, 
pro«eeded  to  state  his  case.  I  never  saw  a  grander  sight.  When  the  ses- 
sions were  held  at  Bedborotigh,  where  there  were  present  real  robed  and 
ermined  judges,  guarded  by  javelin-men,  and  partially  representing  the 
sovereign,  while  very  sufficiently  representing  themselves ; — where  there 
were  real  barristem,  of  name  and  fame,  in  silk  gowns  and  stuff,  stating, 
relaying,  and  bullying,  with  the  most  wondrous  hardihood  and  tbe  most 
dutrouB  chicanery ; — at  these  times  Kr.  Bobert  Asgell  was  fain  to  sit  at 
tbe  attorneys'  narrow  table  below  the  bar,  and  to  content  himself  with 
whispoiog  many  hints  to  his  mighty  leader,  which  the  said  leader  re- 
garded with  the  most  profound  contempt.  But  now,  at  the  magistratee' 
meeting,  he  wae  the  great  I^al  authority,  and  he  let  them  know  it  His 
manner,  founded  on  that  of  the  leader  of  the  cireait,  was  tremendous :  he 
had  no  gown  to  twitch,  tmly,  so  he  was  dejvived  of  one  of  tbe  great 
sensation-effects  of  that  celebrated  man ;  bnt  he  put  one  hand  beneath 
his  ooat-tails,  asd  he  brandished  the  other  in  the  magistrates'  faces,  and  he 
deaonnced  the  wretched  pilferer  in  the  dock  in  the  DM»t  sonorous  terms. 
He  described  how  the  confidence  of  the  snrronnding  coimtry  had  been 
"^^^"W  is  one  of  tbe  most  important  departments  ^  onr  administration ; 
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hoT,  if  a  man's  letters  were  sot  secure,  we  mi^ht  imagine  our  Lares  and 
Penates  tumbling  at  our  feet;  how  "  representations  made  in  tbe  proper 
quarter"  bad  at  Jength  suoceeded  in  arousing  a  propw  spirit  of  inqairy ; 
how  one  at'  tbe  most  acute  officers  had  been  deepatcbed  frum  London,  who 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  the  guilt  home  to  tbe  prisoner,  and  who  would 
himself  describe  to  them  his  operations.  Mr.  Angell  sank  back,  at  this 
juncture,  amid  a  hum  of  admiration  from  magistrat«B  and  spectators. 

"  Cull  Thomas  Lamb,"  said  he,  after  a  minute's  pause. 

A  feeble  old  roan,  in  a  tattered  black  bombazeen  gown  chirrupped 
mildly  to  Tbomas  Lamb ;  and  wbsn  Thomas  Lamb  entered  the  witness- 
box,  I  louked  up,  and  saw  the  very  man  about  whose  ocouputJon  I  had  so 
bothered  my  mind  in  the  train  on  the  previous  day. 

Tbomas  Lumb  (nobly  described  next  week  by  the  Bedborovgh  Oa- 
xettc  as  I'homas  Rum,  the  Detective-Oeneral  of  the  PnetmaateivCJenera]) 
stated  that  he  was  employed  in  the  Gieneral  Post-Office ;  that  on  tbe 
losses  in  the  Bedborough  post-office  becoming  known,  he  received  in- 
structions to  inquire  into  the  matter ;  that  a  perusal  of  varions  documents 
connected  with  the  losses  convinced  him  that  the  prisoner  Jennings  was 
the  person  implicated ;  that  a  sojourn  of  a  few  days  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, under  an  assumed  name,  proved  to  him  that  Jennings  was  in  the 
liabit  of  gambling,  betting,  and  otherwise  epending  more  money  than  he 
could  properly  account  for;  that  be,  leaving  behind  him  Sergeant  Shifter, 
of  the  detective  police,  proceeded  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  posdng- 
a  letter  (containing  a  marked  half-sovereign)  directed  to  Bedborough, 
which  should  have  been  handed  to  Matthew  White,  the  letter-carrier,  by- 
tbe  prifloner  tbat  morning;  that  tbe  eaid  letter  not  having  been  handed 
to  Matthew  White,  the  prisoner  was  taken  into  custody  by  Seigeant 
Shifter,  who  upon  him  found  the  marked  half-sovereign,  to  which  he 
(Lamb)  would  swear ;  that  other  property,  evidently  stolen  frooi  letters, 
and  in  several  cases  already  applied  for  at  the  post-oiiice,  had  been  fotuid 
at  JenningG's  lodgings,  and  would  be  produced  by  Sergeant  Shifter. 

Accustomed  as  {  have  been  for  years  to  sifting  evidence,  I  never  lis- 
tened to  any  like  that  given  by  this  gentlemim.  He  began  at  the  begin- 
ning ;  a  tbiog  which  so  few  know  how  to  do ;  and  then  link  by  link  un- 
folded his  chain,  imtil  be  made  it  clear  even  to  the  thick-beaded  "  great 
urpaid"  upon  tb«>  bench.  A  sLnrp  Jew  lawyer,  who  attended  for  the 
prisoner,  tried  to  cross- question  Mr.  Lamb;  bat  he  was  as  nnsucceesfol  as 
was  Sergeant  Buzfus  with  Sam  Weller;  and  when  Sergeant  Shifter  pro- 
duced tbe  spoil  found  at  Jennings's  lodging, — among  it  Lucy's  Greek  coin 
and  chtiia,  and  a  seal-ring  belonging  to  t!ie  Chairman  of  the  Bench, — the 
case  was  ended,  and  the  prisoner  fully  committed. 

The  magistrates  turned  round  to  discuss  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Angell  bad  conducted  tbe  prosecution,  while  the  subordinates 
proceeded  to  get  the  next  case  ready  for  judicial  dipcuseion.  This  in- 
volved a  lengthened  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  one  Bushbrook,  a  ne'er- 
do-well,  whose  poaching  proohniies  kept  him  in  constant  hot-water,  and 
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rendered  him  the  dread  of  all  the  Beigbbonriiig  gentry ;  but  u  I  had  no 
interest  in  the  case,  I  told  Peyton  I  ahonld  not  wait  for  him,  and  then 
strolled  into  the  tovrn.  I  had  ecanely  gone  a  feir  yards  when  I  ran 
against  Mr.  Angell,  who  was  coming  at  a  short  round  irot  up  the  street, 
wiping  his  mouth  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  who  stopped  me  to  pant 
out, 

"Grot  a  box  vixh  you,  my  dear  sirf  Always  want  a  pinch  after 
lunch.  Just  had  diop  and  sherry  at  the  Liou.  Go  and  do  the  same. 
Find  Lamb  there.  Lion  and  Lamb !  ah,  ah !  not  so  bad,"  and  off  he 
trotted  to  ttie  court. 

An  inward  sinking,  coupled  with  a  desire  to  see  somewhat  more  of 
niT  friend  of  the  train,  impelled  me  to  take  Mr.  ADgell's  advice,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  I  was  seated  at  a  table  in  the  coffee-nwm,  opposite  to  Mr. 
Lamb.  The  examination  to  which  he  had  just  been  subjected  did  not 
BOL-m  in  the  least  to  have  disturbed  his  equanimity.  His  face  was  as  in- 
nocent, his  manner  as  bland  and  composed,  his  eye  as  twiokling,  as  be- 
fore.  He  was  holding  a  glass  of  sherry  up  to  the  l^ht  as  I  entered,  and 
by  the  way  in  which  he  smacked  his  lips  af^er  each  sip,  I  judged  him  a 
connoisseur  in  wine,  ile  received  me  pleasantly  enongh,  made  room  for 
me  at  the  table,  and  surveyed  me  with  a  rapid  glance  as  I  sat  down, — 
a  glance  which  I  believe  would  have  enabled  him  to  tell  the  number  of 
hairs  on  my  head,  or  accurately  to  describe  the  contents  of  my  pockets. 
As  I  lunched,  I  talked  to  him  freely ;  told  him,  to  his  immense  amuse- 
ment,— expressed  iu  a  series  of  qniet  chuckles, — of  my  futile  gu)>ssee  at 
his  business,  and  endeavoured  to  extract  from  him  some  particulars  of 
bow  be  managed  to  detect  those  upon  whom  his  suspicion  fclL  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  this  was  the  most  complete  failure. 

"You  use  diitguiEes  sometimes,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Lamb?"  asked  I,  with 
refreshing  simplicity. 

He  feigned  Co  be  entirely  occupied  with  the  sherry  j  but  a  snple 
hovered  over  his  face  for  an  instant 

"  Of  course  you  find  it  necessary  to  change  your  name  ?" 

Here  he  burst  out  laughing,  with  his  right  arm  imitated  the  action 
of  a  pump,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  to  be  done,  sir !"  he  said ;  "  we  never  talk  of  these  things  ont 
of  school.  Even  dentists  sometimes  put  their  forceps  by,  and  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  except  upon  state  occasions,  Mr.  Cdcrafc  never  touches 
a  rope.  No !  Suspicion,  detection,  conviction,  and  punishment, — and 
then — on  to  another  case." 

And  he  fiuished  his  glass,  and  smacked  his  lips  with  infinite  gnsto. 

"  As  to  ])uni>hmeDt  V  I  asked.  "  I  suppose  thrae's  no  betnyal  of 
confidence  in  your  telling  me  what  will  probably  be  the  fate  of  tbe  man 
whom  yon  have  just  caught  V 

"  Well,  no ;  for  it's  only  anticipaliiig  the  newspapers  by  a  few  wt^cs. 
Four  years'  penal  servitude  they'll  give  him.  That's  the  usual  sentnce, 
tJiongh  at  one  time  it  was  death." 
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"Beatli!  for  stealing  letters?" 

"  Af ,  and  not  eo  long'  Bince.  But  come,  I  have  half  on  lioiir  to  spars 
before  the  train  starts  for  town,  and  as  you  seem  to  have  a  hankering 
after  post-office  details,  Til  toll  jon  rather  a  curious  story  about  the  la>t 
man  who  was  hanged  for  a  post-office  robbeiy." 

Mr.  Lamb  tbeu  filled  hts  glass  and  commenced. 

"It's  not  more  than  sixty  years  ago  (formyfathw,  thsnin  the  service, 
was  engaged  in  the  case)  that  a  banker's  parcel,  containing  notes  to  the 
amount  of  several  hundred  pounds,  was  posted  at  the  Bath  post-office,  ad* 
dressed  to  London,  and  never  arrived.  The  failure  was  made  knowii  in 
due  course ;  inquiries  were  set  on  foot,  and  it  was  foiind  that  oaa  of  the 
notes,  for  a  lai^  amount,  had  been  changed  at  a  jewellei's  shop  in  Lcm- 
don  on  the  day  when  tlie  letter  should  have  bew  dcdivered.  The  character 
of  the  jeweller — ^his  name,  I  think,  was  Stanmore — stood  far  too  high  to 
allow  of  any  suspicion  resting  on  him.  He  declared  that  he  had  himself 
■erred  tbe  man  who  changed  the  note;  that  he  had  supplied  him  with 
certain  articles  of  jewellery,  to  any  one  of  which  he  oould  swear ;  and  that 
he  thought  he  could  swear  to  the  identity  of  the  purchaser,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  a  farmer.  Mr.  Stanmore  was  then  taken  to  Bath,  and  shown 
all  the  persons  engaged  in  the  post-office,  but  oould  not  identify  any  of 
them ;  they  were  all  man  of  good  character.  The  poatmaster — as  is  the 
case  with  places  like  Bath — was  a  leader  among  the  townspeople ;  and 
the  keenest  scrutiny  of  Townsend,  and  some  of  the  other  leading  'rabin- 
redbreaste'  from  Bow  Street,  failed  in  discovering  where  or  by  whom  tbo 
letter  was  stolen.  Mr.  Stanmore  returned  to  town ;  but  not  without  having 
oontracted  a  Btrmg  liking  for  the  postmaster, — a  feeling  which  was  re- 
ciprocated, and  which  was  based  on  the  fact  that  they  were  both  devoted 
to  fishing. 

"There  is  something,"  observed  Mr.  I^mb  parenthetically, — "somo- 
thing  marvellously  &soinating  in  fishing,  whatever  sized  prey  you  angle 
for. 

"Mr,  Stanmore  left  Bath,  intending  to  return  when  the  mellow 
autumn  days  should  promise  abundant  sport;  and  he  kept  his  word. 
Seven  or  eight  months  after  his  first  visit  be  returned  to  Bath,  and  took 
np  his  quarters  at  his  new  friend's  bouse.  The  next  mcming — dark  and 
hazy,  such  as  old  Isaak  would  have  loved — the  pair  set  forti  to  a  noted 
water  within  some  few  miles  of  the  town,  and  fished  for  several  houn. 
Then,  when  he  saw  his  friend's  casts  losing  somewhat  of  their  eaei^, 
and  his  aim  becoming  less  accurate,  the  hospitable  postmaster  led  him 
to  a  neighbouring  inn,  where  dinner  had  already  been  ordered,  and  where 
the  landlord  honoured  his  gneste  by  bringing  in  the  first  dish  with  his 
own  hands.  When  be  retired,  Mr.  Stanmore  rose  firom  his  chair  hurriedly, 
locked  the  door,  and,  rushing  over  to  tbe  astonished  postmaster,  exclaimed, 
'  Thftt— tbat  is  tbe  man  who  changed  the  stolen  noto  I  I  thought  I  re- 
co^sed  his  iace;  but  I  am  convinced  of  his  identity,'— on  his  watoh- 
chain  I  saw  hanging  a  seal  which  I  myself  sold  him !' 
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"After  a  rapid  ctmsnltation  the;  determined  on  ringing  tlie  bell.  It 
was  answered  by  a  servant-girl ;  but  tbej  told  her  they  wanted  to  consult 
the  landlord  about  some  wine,  and  b^^ed  that  be  would  come  to  them. 
Tn  a  few  minntes  the  landlord  came.  Immediately  on  his  appearance 
they  both  looked  at  his  watch-chain — the  seal  roas  gone ! 

"  Time's  nearly  up,  and  I're  got  to  pack  my  clothes,"  said  Mr.  Lamb, 
finishing  bia  wine;  *'  bo  to  make  a  long  story  short,  tbe  landlord  was 
amsted,  tbe  seal  waa  found  in  a  dnat-beap  at  tbe  back  of  his  faonte,  the 
.  man  was  proved  tA  have  called  at  the  poet-office  on  the  day  of  tbe  theft, 
to  bare  been  admitted  into  the  sorting-room  while  be  held  a  conversation 
with  one  of  the  clerka,  and  ultimately  he  coo&sMd  that  he  bad  stolen  the 
parcel  out  of  a  pigeon-hole  in  the  desk,  bad  gone  up  to  London  (as  was 
fireqnently  his  custom)  by  the  night-mail,  and  had  changed  one  of  the 
notes  at  Ur.  Stanmora's  shop.  For  this  crime  he  was  hanged;  but  w 
gnmt  a  commotion  waa  raised  about  the  severity  of  the  punishment,  that 
the  law  on  this  pwnt  was  speedily  altered.  And  now  I'll  just  mn  and 
pMsk  my  things,  and  be  off." 

He  held  out  bis  band,  which  I  shook  heartily,  and  he  left  the  room. 

I  strolled  over  to  tbe  station,  tbinkmg  I  might  as  well  pass  the  lime 
in  seeing  the  train  start,  and  loitered  about,  watching  Ijie  intending 
passengers  taking  th^r  tickets  and  settling  themselves  in  their  places. 
My  offieial  friend,  however,  did  not  make  his  appearance,  and  I  tbot^ht 
he  had  lost  tbe  tnin,  when  just  before  the  whistle  sounded  I  saw  an 
raunistakable  ibrmgner  in  a  close  black  beard,  a  curly-brimmed  little 
hat,  and  a  thiek  poncho,  beckoning  me  with  bis  be-ringed- forefinger  out 
of  ft  caniBge-window.  Greatly  wondering  what  he  could  want,  I  ap- 
proached bim ;  when  I  got  qnite  close,  he  bent  forward  and  whispered 
in  my  ear,  "  Don't  forget  tbe  story."    It  was  I^mb ! 

Months  have  passed  since  then.  Fred  and  Lucy  are  happily  married, 
and  I  have  been  staying  with  them  at  Peyton's  bouse ;  but  I  never  now 
take  up  a  newspaper  and  read  the  heading  "Poet-Office  Robbery," 
without  thinking  of  my  mysterious  friend  Mr.  Lamb,  and  the  manner 
in  whidi  the  post-office  clerk  at  Bedborough  was  Put  to  the  Test. 
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Irrabfdst  in  |rli ; 

OR,  PBIL(»OPfiY  BETWEEN  THE  BHBBTa 
No.  VII. 


"Joseph,"  once  said  a  wise  man,  who  hkd  jtuti  been  uttm^j  rained  and 
overtfarawn  in  the  battle  of  life,  to  his  attaobed  man-iervant,  "  I  am 
goin^  to  bed.  You  wilt  give  me,  if  jon  pleaee,  fertj  drops  of  laadaoom 
on  a  lamp  of  Hugar,  and  yoTi  will  wake  me  iip  the  day  aiter  to-morrow. 
After  that  we  will  gee  what  can  be  done."  There  is  nothing  like  gtnng 
to  bed  under  trying  circumsteooeB,  and  stopping  there.  If  nature  baa 
not  endowed  you  with  a  somnolent  faculty, — if  you  don't,  to  yourmiifor> 
tune,  belong  to  the  great  order  of  deepy-heads, — you  bad  best  take  the 
laudanum  on  the  lump  of  sugar,  as  per  recipe  foregoing.  But  I  eamestlj 
recommend  yon  to  aleep  upon  it.  Stay  in  bed  as  long  as  ever  you  can. 
The  world  must  go  round ;  and  perhaps  your  affairs,  having  come  to  the 
worst,  may  take  a  turn  with  it.  If  you  wake,  turn  over  on  to  t'other 
side,  and  go  to  sleep  again  and  again,  until  you  find  yourself  so  hungry 
that  you  must  needs  leap  out  of  bed  and  proceed  to  devour  eometbing  or 
somebody.  That  same  great  order  of  sleepy-heade,  to  whom  I  have  just 
alluded,  are,  after  all,  the  people  who  got  on  best  in  the  world.  They  don't 
"  fash"  themselves.  They  fret  not  themselves  because  of  the  imgodly. 
They  just  pull  their  nightcaps  over  their  brows,  shut  their  eyes,  find  oat 
the  cosiest  comer  in  the  undulations  of  the  pillow,  and  take  forty  times, 
or  forty  thoufand  times,  forty  winks;  and  at  their  uprising  the  odds  aze 
forty  to  one  that,  det^perate  as  things  seemed  when  ihey  fell  a-snoosng, 
they  have  now  mended.  Cieuar — J,  Cffisar  of  Rome,  as  poor  crazy  Mr. 
Tiain  used  to  call  that  con Cjueror— desired  to  have  men  about  him  that 
were  fat,  and  such  as  slept  o'  nights.  He  liked  not  yon  Gassius,  who 
had  a  "  lean  and  hungry" — and  a  wakeful  look,  you  may  be  sure.  Do 
you  think  Lord  Palmertton  would  remain,  at  seventy-nine,  our  "  ever 
versatile,  vivacious,  and  juvenile  Premier,"  if  he  didn't  fold  his  arms,  tile 
his  hat  00  to  the  tip  of  his  nose,  tuck  hie  legs  under  the  Treasury  Bench, 
and  go  comfortahly  to  sleep  while  the  bores  of  [he  Opposition  are  prosing, 
and  Cancssian  seipents  are  biting  the  file?  He  wakes  up  when  the  cis- 
tern of  disparagement  has  finished  plapping,  and  comes  up  smiling,  and 
demolishes  hia  antagonists  all  round.  There  are  people  who  habitually 
go  to  sleep  in  omnibuses,  and  on  suburban  railways  ;  hut  I  never  knen' 
them  to  miss  their  station,  or  to  fail  in  proguing  the  conductor  in  the  ribs 
nt  the  right  moment.  There  are  worshijiere  who  make  a  point  of  going 
to  sleep  in  church,  he  tlie  sermon  the  dullest  or  the  most  exciting  of  dis- 
coarses;  yet  they  always  know  the  text,  and  are  reckoned  great  judges 
of  orthodoxy.  There  are  people  who  go  to  sleep  at  the  the.itre,  waking 
up  only  at  the  cooclusion  of  each  act ;  yet  I  have  Jieqiiently  had  occasion  to 
admiro  the  terseness  and  acumen  with  which  they  criticise  the  jueoe.    And 
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if  70U  will  onlj  be  good  enough  to  go  to  sleep  ovev  the  openins^  para- 
graph ofthi')  present  number  of  Breakfast  in  Bed,  and,  waking  at  the  end, 
declare  it  to  be  the  best  of  tbo  series,  I  shall  have  the  ver;  highest  respect 
for  your  taste  and  diacrimination,  and  sball  be  eternally  grateful  to  you. 

I  say  to  yon,  then,  slup  npon  it !  Good  night,  Signor  Pantaloon; 
you  will  be  all  the  better  for  your  nap  the  day  after  to-morrow  morning. 
If  Viotorioe  hadn't  slept  upon  it,  all  tbe  woes  she  dreamt  of  might  bare 
been  realised  ia  actual  life.  "  Sleep,  gentle  lady !" — slumber  is  good  for 
your  complexion,  your  nerves,  and  your  temper ;  good  also,  it  may  be, 
for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  harassed  helot,  Man.  Remember  thoee 
prudent  yoong  men  of  Ephesos  during  the  dark  ages.  They  had  the 
sagadty  to  discern  that  there  wits  no  use  in  making  head  against  the  pre- 
vailing persecution  of  the  Christians  :  that  they  would  take  nothing  by 
tiieir  motion  in  being  bnrnt,  or  flayed,  or  chopped  into  little  pieces.  What 
did  they  do?  They  betook  themselves  to  a  comfortable  cave,  went  to 
sleep,  slept  for  centuries,  and  woke  np  with  a  tremendous  appetite  for 
their  Breakfast  in  Bed,  and  to  find  that  the  world  had  become  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith.  I  have  always  thought  that  Napoleon  would  have 
acted  wisely  in  going  to  sleep  for  a  couple  of  days  or  so  afrer  his  defeat 
at  Waterloo.  Something  advantageous  to  Imperialism  might  have  turned 
up  in  the  interim.  Instead  bf  indulging  in  a  tranquil  doze  twice  or  thrice 
round  the  clock,  the  restless  adventurer  must  needs  go  fuming  about  the 
Slye^,  and  chopping  logic  with  Benjamin  Coostant,  and  playing  at 
cross-purposes  with  the  Senate  and  the  Legislative  Body  (who,  being 
Frenchmen,  were  of  course  intriguing  for  the  destruction  of  him  whom 
they  deemed  abandoned  by  Fortune) ;  and  then  I^r  Vilaintoo,  and 
Fidd-Marshal  Blucher,  and  Schwarzenburg,  and  Barclay  do  Tolly,  and 
the  whole  horde  of  the  Alhes,  came  up,  and  there  was  an  end  to  Napo- 
leon the  Great,  who  thenceforth  was  privileged  to  sleep  as  mimh  as  erer 
he  liked  at  St.  Helena, — a  dreary  siesta,  which  had  no  waking  but  in  a 
miserable  death. 

Some  people — utinisterB  of  state  and  others — forbid  tbeir  servants  to 
wake  them  if  good  news  arrive  while  they  are  asleep.  They  only  desire 
to  be  aroused  if  diaastrous  tidings  come.  I  say,  sleep  on  through  good 
and  through  evil  report.  Let  the  good  get  better,  and  the  had  right 
itself,  if  it  can.  Nowhere  is  the  philosophy  of  this  doctrine  more  forcibly 
illnstratfid  than  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Moes  Abrahams  and  Mr.  Isaac 
Solomouion. 

Mr.  Moss  Abrahams  had  accepted  a  bill  of  exchange,  of  which  Mr. 
Isaao  Solomonson  was  the  holder.  Lat«  on  the  eve  of  the  acceptanoe 
coming  due,  Mr.  Abrahams  discovered  that  he  was  destitute  of  funds 
wherewith  to  meet  it  Being  a  conscientious  and  withal  a  nervous  man, 
ha  forthwith  bi^  him  to  Mr.  Solomonson's  residence.  It  was  midnight, 
and  the  holder  of  the  bill  had  long  since  (like  a  wise  man  of  business) 
retired  to  rest.  But  Mr.  Abrahams  was  determined  to  inform  him  of  his 
impecuniositf,  and  knocked  him  up. 
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After  a  little  wbQe  his  creditor  pat  bis  nightcapped  head  ont  of 
ibs  Mcond-floor  window,  and  demanded,  with  some  asperil^,  who  was 
there. 

"  It  isb  I,  Mr.  Isaac  Sholomonsoii,"  responded  Sfr.  Host  AbrefaamB. 

"  And  rot  do  you  Timt,  Hr.  Mosh  Abrab&ms,  at  tiiish  time  of  nightsbf ' 
pettisblj  asked  Hr.  Solomonson. 

"0  Hr.  Isaac  SbolQinaiisoii,  0  Hr.  Isaac  Sbolomonson !"  qnoth 
the  disconBolatfl  accepter;  "yon  most  be  told  the  aewsb.  There  is  a 
bilUh  for  forty-sbeven  pound  ten  due  to-morrow,  and  I  cannot  pay  it.  I 
cannot  sbleep  for  thinking  of  it,  Mr.  Sbolomonson." 

"Go  to  the  deviish!"  cried  ont  Mr.  Isaac  SoIemonBon,  in  a  rage; 
"go  to  the  devilsh,  Mr.  Moab  Abrahams!  It  u  /,  note,  mho  camuit 
thlsep.  Knee  you  cannot  pay  ths  bilieh." 

With  whidi  he  banged  down  the  window,  aad  sued  tiie  defaulter  next 
^y,  dreadfully. 

Imprudent  Abrahams !  if  be  had  gone  to  bed,  and  allowed  Mr,  Solo* 
aumson  to  slnmber  usdistarbed,  that  last-named  worthy  might  bars  woke 
next  day  in  a  good  temper,  and  giran  hia  debtor  time. 

All  these  are  capital  theories — is  it  not  so  f — bat,Ulra  fine  wtnds,  they 
imtter  no  parang.  Howabont  redacing  them  topractieeT  HereamT, 
fi>r  instance,  tumbling  and  tossing  on  the  aneasy  conch  to  which  [  retired 
at.  one  o'doek  this  morning ;  and  I  esn  obtain  no  rest.  Tins  is  Wedaea- 
dsy, }  be  eighteenth  di^  of  March.  8iitee  Friday  ni^t,  the  sixth,  I  ban 
had,  perhaps,  about  one-eeTenteenth  part  of  the  natoral  rest  witiboot 
whi<^,  the  doctors  tell,  and  nature  warns  us,  human  beings  ai«  apt  to  go 
raving  mad.  I  have  been  to  bed  orer  and  over  again.  I  haTe  carried 
my  BlumberouBD«BB  tbmxt  with  me,  as  Christian,  in  Banyan's  Bllq;<of7, 
did  his  harden  of  sins;  bnt  I  cannot  depose  that  grim  ibrdel.  Leadea 
weights  ^fBig  to  mins  eyelids ;  bat  th^  refuse  to  recognise  the  lawa  of 
gravity,  and  qnieaoenoe  will  not  shake  ^m  off.  I  can  sleep  a  litde 
standing ;  but  refreshing  slumbers  desert  me  when  I  lie  down.  I  eaa 
doze  in  cabs  and  Tailway-oarrieges ;  but  in  bed  I  am  horribly  wiAefiiL 
I  think  it  would  do  nM  good  if  I  went  to  sleep  for  a  fcrtnigbt.  I  seem 
to  have  been  in  bed  for  siz  months,  but  no  good  has  yet  eome  of  iL  Hy 
Breakfast  Ues  sntasted  before  me,  and  half  a  doaea  times  I  hars  all  bat 
kicked  the  tray  off  the  bed.  I  am  the  Weasel ;  bat,  oh,  how  grate&l  I 
shoold  be  if  somebody  could  only  just  oateh  me  napping,  and  ibave  my 
eyebrows  off! 

I  know  what  it  is  tim  time ;  I  know  what  prerenta  me  obtaining 
e*«n  the  eight  hours'  bare  rest  which  are  said  to  be  reqnisite  for  a  Fool! 
0  my  kind  friends,  it  isn't  a  qaestion  of  liver ;  it  ign*t  paaoraas ;  it 
'  isn't  devilled  kidneys  ;  it  isn't  pork-cb(^  for  sapper;  it  isn't  Hoi  other 
glass  of  Moselle, — I  have  aabsiated  diiefly  on  blotting-paper,  qoiU-peas, 
and  abemethy-biBcuits  these  tm  days  past ;  it  isn't  oontcienoe, — I  bave^t 
robbed  a  chnreh,  or  mnrdered  one  of  my  blood-relations,  sinee  Wedaesday 
week ;  I  have  stolen  nothing  but  precious  days  from  my  life ;  I  have  de- 
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intaded  nobody  bnt  Nature;  I  liave  morderad  nothing  bat  tbe  Queen's 
English.  What  k  it,  dien,  that  makes  my  bed  a  rack,  and  my  counter- 
pane Ted-hot  coals,  and  my  breakfast  loathsome,  and  myself  intolerable 
to  me  ?    It  is  the  coodition  of  my  Poor  Feet. 

Well,  I  BDppose  there  is  notUsg  immodest  (even  in  this  wonderfully 
nioe-spoken  ag:e)  in  confeBsin^  that  I  am  afflicted  with  ooins  defying  the 
most  recondite  efforts  of  pedicurism.  Hannah  More  was  troubled,  I  have 
been  given  to  understand,  with  bunions, — and  yet  she  was  ft  good  woman. 
The  greatest  statesmen  in  this  constitutional  otHintry  bare  sufiered  irou 
the  gout.  If  it  be  a  crime  to  be  hereditarily  podagrons,  take  me  to  the 
Tower  and  dsp  me  into  the  bilboes  at  once.  Then,  again,  as  to  raricose 
Teins.  Is  a  man  irretrierably  nnaed  m  a  moral  sense  if  he  be  subject  to 
that  Ust-named  ailment?  If  sn*^  be  the  case,  pnt  me  down  as  a  lost 
one.  Finally,  Uiere  is  snch  a  condition  of  frame  known  in  the  language 
of  the  vulgar  as  being  "weak  on  ^  pins."  I  am  feeble  <m  the  sup- 
porters. I  don't  like  walking.  When  I  do  pedesCrianiae,  my  unlucky  I(^ 
an  always  carrying  me  to  tbe  wrong  places,  and  wretchedness  and  mis- 
fertune  congregate  like  shards  and  pebbles  beneatii  my  poor  feet 

Within  the  last  few  days  I  have  been  asked  at  least  a  thousand  tinus 
how  those  poor  feet  were.  The  interrogation  would  not  have  troubled  me 
had  it  been  put  in  a  kindly,  in  a  sympa^ising  spirit,  and  by  people  I  knew ; 
but  how  wonld  yon  like  a  screeching  multitude,  fifty  thousand  strong,  and 
witii  not  one  of  whom,  to  tbe  best  of  your  knowledge,  you  had  even  a  bow- 
ing acquaintance,  to  Tod&rata  in  yonr  track,— ^  the  public  street,  mind, 
— "Ya-a-a-h!  how  are  your  poor  feet  f"  /  know  how  my  poor  feet  are  by 
this  time.  My  brothers,  they  are  swollen  to  the  size  and  tbe  oonsiatenoy 
of  pumpkins.  I  feel  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  put  them  to  tbe  ground 
again.  Henoeferih  I  must  go  abroad  in  a  bowl,  like  a  eul  dsjatte,  or  cm 
a  trolly,  with  a  pair  of  leaden  dumps  to  steady  myself,  or  in  a  ^-eart,  or 
in  a  sedan-ohair.  Hy  poor  feet  have  been  scamped  and  trodden  upon  by 
innumerable  feet  The  troop  of  her  Majesty's  Honsehold  Cavalry  have 
passed  over  ue.  Thoee  hoofe  have  made  painful  indentations  on  the 
Boftaet  parte  of  my  anatomy.  I  have  been  kicked  and  beaten ;  I  have 
been  knocked  down  and  trampled  upon ;  I  have  been  rolled  into  -  the 
gutter;  I  have  been  charged  by  the  Itoyal  Horse  Artillery;  I  have 
been  under  the  oBrriagQ-wbeelH  of  the  Corporation  of  London.  The 
metropolitan  police  have  assaulted  me ;  eigiiteen  times  have  I  beoi  ga- 
rotted  by  the  bands  of  authority  gone  ont  of  its  mind.  I  am  one  bruise. 
EcchymoKs  and  I  an  synonyms. 

Stop !  my  poor  feet  are  not  quite  so  large  ss  punpkins.  There  must 
be  exaggeration  in  such  a  simile.  But  can  you  im^ine  the  condition  of 
a  wretched  Egyptian  feilah  who  has  just  had  an  interview  with  the  Cadi, 
and  who,  acconling  to  the  pugnant  expression  of  Eastern  penal  jurispra- 
dence,  has  just  "eaten  stick"  fornon-payuMntof  taxes,  that  is  to  say,  has 
uadei^ne  the  peins  forte  tt  dvre  of  the  bastinado,  till  the  soles  of  bis 
feet  are  reduced  to  pulp?    I  have  read  in  the  book  of  a  Prenoh  tourist 
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how,  afwr  one  of  these  banquets  of  stiok,  the  miserable  victim  of  fiscal 
rathleasness  hoa  cravled  oat  of  the  Hall  of  Jnstioe  on  bU  handa  and  knees, 
groTelliop^  and  wallowing  his  way  alonir>  till,  reaching;  the  oataide  of  die 
ooart,  his  pitying  relatives  have  enveloped  his  poor  feet  in  vine-leaves 
smeared  with  olive-oil,  and  swathed  them  is  linea  ban<!agee,  and  borne 
him  home,  moaning,  on  their  shoulders.  To  such  a  state  do  mj  poor 
feet  approximate;  yet  wretoheder  I  than  the  Egyptian,  or  "any  other 
fellah,"  f»r  I  had  nobody  to  carry  me  home,  and  Uie  cabs  on  Satnrday 
night  refused  to  budge  under  five  shillings  a  mile.  There  wasn't  a  Kyal 
Hentry  hevery  day  in  the  year,  tbey  said. 

The  manner  of  its  coming  about — of  my  poor  feet  being  martyrised, 
I  mean — was  this.  Yielding  to  the  representations  of  some  very  good 
Jriends  of  mine,  who,  with  infinite  pleasure  to  the  public,  and  great  profit 
to  themselves,  conduct  a  daily  newspaper  of  lai^  ciroolation,  I  oonseotod 
fer  some  twenty- four  hours  to  abdicate  the  honourable  position  of  a  rent- 
and-tax  paying  English  gentleman,  and  to  become  a  penny-a-liner. 
Now  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  despicable  in  the  status  of  the  meri- 
torious  and  useful  individuals  whose  more  courteous  designation  is  that 
of  "  occasional  reporters,"  and  wbo  furnish  'graphic,  and  in  tho  main 
truthful,  narratives  of  fires,  murders,  accidents,  and  Lord-l£ayor  shows, 
for  a  certain  sum  in  copper  per  line,  for  publication  in  the  columns  of 
the  metropolitan  press.  These  chroniclers,  whether  they  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  a  penny,  or  three-hairpence,  or  twopence-halfpenny  a  line,  fi>rm 
an  exceedin)tly  indoBtrious,  inoffensive,  and  intelligent  class,  and  are 
often  much  better  worth  their  salt  than  more  pretentious  scribblers — I 
name  no  names — who  are  remunerated  for  their  lucubrations  at  the  rate 
of  five  gDicoas  a  page.  But  the  gluttonous,  bibulous,  inconstant,  un- 
grateful British  public  have  taken  it  into  their  conceited  beads  that  an 
occasional  reporter  is  necessarily  a  ragged  creatnre,  with  a  soiled  note- 
book, a  battered  bat,  and  a  bulging  umbrella;  a  kind  of  cross  between 
Paul  Pry,  a  detective  policeman,  and  a  man  in  possession ;  that  he  is 
poor  and  miserable,  as  well  as  humble  and  obscure }  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore expedient  to  laugh  at  and  to  despise  him.  Only  tbe  other  day,  tra- 
velling by  tbe  South- Western  Railway,  I  overheard  a  gross,  muddle-headed. 
City  kind  of  man,  sweUing  with  an  overweening  sense  of  his  own  im- 
portance, criticising  the  account  of  tbe  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  had  appeared  that  morning  in  the  Tones  newspaper,  "What 
stuff  these  penny-a-liners  do  write,  to  be  sure !"  quoth  my  gross  vit-A-vi* 
to  his  neighbour.  It  would  have  been  as  much  probably  as  either  of 
them  oould  do  in  tbe  literary  line  to  have  written  "  cash,  Dr. ;  contra, 
Cr,"  at  the  head  of  a  ledger  having  reference  to  transactions  in  cheese 
or  black-lead.  The  "  penny-a-liners"  whose  "  staffs  excited  their  ine&fale 
spleen  happened  to  have  been,  on  tbe  one  part,  a  gentleman  who  was 
*'  the  Pen  of  tbe  War"  throughout  tbe  Crimean  campaign,  during  tbe 
Indian  Mutiny,  and  in  the  early  and  most  momentous  episodes  of  tlie 
American  struggle.     On  the  banner  of  William  Howard  Russell  (who 
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waa  in  the  nave  of  St.  Qeoi^'s  Gbapel  at  tbe  Prinoe's  mtmag^)  ara 
emblazoned  the  words  "  Sebaatopol,"  "  Catrnpore,"  and  "  Potomac." 
Hu  cotifrire,  Hr.  n^iobolas  Wooda  (who  was  in  the  ^allerf  overlooking 
the  choir),  ig,  although  yoni^r,  as  &miliar  as  be  with  battles  and  ship- 
wrecks,  with  peril,  with  hardship,  and  with  disease.  These  men  have 
gone  through  all  that  the  most  approred  warriors  can  go  throagh.  The; 
hare  oonfroated  death  in  every  shape ;  the;  liave  made  ^ons  the 
achievementa  of  their  ooDntrpoeQ  all  over  the  wwld ;  and,  in  oonsonanoe 
with  an  agreeable  and  bighlyprsctioal  oode  of  Social  Law,  not  a  star  glitters 
on  their  breast,  not  a  whisper  of  dieir  name  is  made  in  a  despatch  or  a 
gazette;  and  their  sole  reward — beyond  the  apphtose  of  the  select  &w 
who  know  ^bmt  worth — is  to  be  called  "  penny-a-liners"  by  a  fat,  ignor- 
ant cheesemonger;  ay,  and  the  taunt  can  be  as  glibly  and  imprudently 
and  mendacionsly  repeated  by  thousands  who  are  neither  &^  nor  ignorant, 
nor  cheesemongers. 

Well,  I  took  up  my  pilgrim's  staff  and  scrip  cheerfully,  and  I 
agreed,  as  a  "  penny-a-liner,"  in  the  caseous  acceptation  of  the  t4vm,  to 
write  an  account  of  the  entry  of  the  Princess  Alexandra  into  London. 
I  was  to  take  the  procession  up  at  Londoa  Bridge,  and  to  follow  its  course 
as  &r  as  Pall  UaU ;  and  ai  I  did  not  happen  to  be  oarable,  like  Sir  Boyle 
Boohe's  bird,  of  being  in  two  places  at  once,  and  furthermore,  as,  by 
remaining  stationary  either  at  the  Bridge,  or  at  the  Mansion  House,  or 
at  a  window  in  Gheapside,  or  in  the  gallery  at  St.  Pull's,  or  in  Fleet 
Street,  or  the  Strand,  or  Trafalgar  Square,  I  conld  have  seen  the  pageant 
only  as  a  passing  vision,  and  should  have  missed  it«  meet  astonishing 
framework — the  crowd,  it  was  arranged  that  I  shonld  follow  in  its  wake 
along  the  streets  from  the  confines  of  the  City  to  the  West  End.  How 
to  do  so  without  let  or  hindrance  was  a  obief  object  of  solidtude.  The 
police  along  the  line  of  route  were  first  to  be  thought  of  by  one  who  didn't 
wish  to  be  knocked  down  or  taken  into  custody  for  intruding  himself 
where  he  had  no  business  to  he.  I  conceived  that,  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  who  would  be  crazy  to  read  a  complete  account  of  the  royal  entry 
in  the  newspapers  on  Mimday  morning,  I  had  more  than  a  right — I  had 
an  absolute  tall — to  see  as  much  of  the  procession  as  I  poBsibly  could. 
So  I  addressed  myself  to  Captain  Hodgson,  the  acting  Commissioner  of 
the  City  Police,  and  obtained  from  that  courteons  but  overworked  fiuo- 
tionary  a  bnff  card,  empowering  "  bearer  to  pass  along  the  line  on  foot" 
A  similar  card,  but  white  in  hue,  had  been  procured  for  me  from  the 
Commissioaer  of  Metropolitan  Police;  but  wishing  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  I  wrot«  on  Friday  afternoon  a  pretlrf  little  pouUt  to  Sir 
Biohiurd  Mayne  at  his  bower  by  Whitehall,  stating  who  1  was,  the  nature 
of  the  essentially  public  servioe  I  had  undertaken  to  perform,  the  need 
there  was  for  persons  representing  the  daily  newspapers  to  be  permitted 
to  circulate  unimpeded  from  point  to  point,  and  sundry  little  getUiUeuet 
of  that  description.  Sir  Richard  Uayne,  K.C.B.,  sent  me,  by  the  com- 
missionnaire  attached  to  the  cluh  of  which  I  am  a  humble  member,  his 
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oomi^imeiite  and  uwlJier  card,  with,  "To  tlie  police  aioag  tlte  Hne.  Pass 
the  bearer  on  foot, — Richard  Hajne;"  the  ptuteboud  stamped  with  the 
rojral  arms,  and  Uie  whole  enclosed  in  the  handsomest  official  envelops  it 
hu  ever  been  mj  privilef^  to  gase  upon.  "C!ome,"[eaid,witii  premature 
eouplacencj,  "  who  shall  acoose  leg  gent  de  la  police  of  want  of  coartesy, 
aft«r  Uiis  ?"     Alas,  I  little  knew  what  was  to  happen  to  my  poor  feet ! 

I  was  up  the  next  morning  by  seven,  prepared  for  a  leisurely  prome- 
nade along  tte  streets,  well-lined  and  kept  by  policemen,  soldiers,  and 
volunteers,  from  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  to  Paddington.  Suddenly  there 
arrived  a  missive  iiom  a  friend,  who  had  likewise  accepted  the  mission  of 
a  penny-a-liaer.  "  The  Corporation  of  London,"  he  wrote,  "  have  per- 
mitted the  representatives  of  the  press  to  fellow  the  civic  procession  in  aa 
open  carric^^  There  is  a  place  reserved  for  you  in  a  landau,  which  will 
convey  you  as  far  as  Temple  Bar ;  after  that  (the  civic  cortige  filing  np 
Chancery  Lane)  yon  must  shift  for  yourself.  Moreover,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  Reception  Committee  will  ba  happy  to  see  yon  to  breakfast  at  Gnildhall, 
at  half-past  ten  o'clock  precisely."  Need  I  say  tJiat  I  didn't  Breskiaet  is 
Bed  on  the  moming  of  Saturday,  the  7th  of  March?  I  like  breakfasting 
with  Corporations.  It  makes  yoo,  for  the  time,  feel  wealthy  and  substan- 
tisl.  My  friend  w^  the  landau  happened  to  be  a  neighbour ;  so  blithely 
I  trudged  from  the  Square  of  Rnesetl  to  the  Square  of  Brunawick,  and  at 
the  portal  of  one  of  the  mansions  therein,  I  found  the  carriage,  "  drawn 
by  two  noble  steeds."  It  was  like  going  to  the  Derby,  only  the  hamper 
was  to  be  found  by  the  Fathers  of  the  City.  We  started  about  nine,  with 
a  full  complement  ofladiee,  children,  and  gentlemen.  The  former  we 
were  to  drop  in  divers  localities  in  the  Oity,  whence  the  procession  could 
be  witnessed.  The  founder  of  the  feast — I  mean  of  the  landau — left  n» 
in  King  William  Street,  being  bound  for  Gravesend,  where  he  was  to 
witness  the  disemboikation  of  the  Princess.  Even  at  this  early  period  of 
the  morning  the  streets  were  almost  impassable,  and  it  wns  a  qnarter- 
post  ten  ere  we  reached  the  entrance  to  Guildhall  Yard.  In  Guildhall  I 
found  thr^  gentlemen  who  were  to  be  my  companions  in  the  famous  lan- 
dau :  one  was  an  eloquent  London  clei^yman ;  the  eeoond  was  a  drama- 
tist and  essayist  of  repute ;  tjie  third  was  a  barrister,  writer  of  leadiog- 
orticles,  and  habitvS  of  the  Reporters'  Gallery  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Nay,  the  landau  was  to  hold  five.  Place  number  four  was  to  be  occupied 
by  a  gentleman  from  the  I^Tnet ;  and  the  fifth  personage  in  the  triumph- 
ant chariot  was  to  be  the  hapless  orf^ian  with  the  poor  foet  who  has  now 
the  melancholy  pleosui-e  to  address  yon.  Briefly  will  I  dismiss  the  break- 
fast in  Guildhall,  albeit  it  was  the  only  event  throughout  the  day  that 
was  nnmingled  with  agony.  The  Corporation  comported  themselves,  as 
they  always  do,  with  hospitality  and  pohteness.  They  gave  me  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  a  bridal  favour  as  big  as  a  pancake.  I  might  have  feasted 
upon  game-pie,  fme  gnu,  cold  turkey,  Moselle,  blanomanfre,  and  other 
d^icacie»,  had  they  not  all  entered  into  the  grim  Index  Expni^torins  of 
my  medical  attendant.    But  every  thing  looked  covlem'  de  rote :  Alder- 
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men  in  ooeked  hats ;  CommoD  Goonoilmen  in  (aired  ^wne ;.  the  City  Mar- 
shal u  large  as  life ;  the  word-beadles  with  their  gilt  pokera ;  the  Lord 
Xayoye  state  footmen ;  the  deputy- lieu  tommta  in  their  scarlet  and  silver. 
All  this,  combined  vith  hand -shaking,  snnff-taking,  the  pinning-on  of 
favours,  and  the  popping  of  champagne-oorkB,  oonduced  to  a  feeling  of 
eKfailaratios  easier  to  be  imaginad  than  described.  Yon  see  that  I  have 
adopted,  with  cheerful  alacrity,  the  penny -a- liner's  st^le. 

We  didn't  get  on  very  weQ  with  onr  landau.  We  found  it  waiting 
for  us  at  the  bottom  of  Aldermanbory,  afW  breakfast^  bat  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  at  the  precise  tail-end  of  the  procession,  and  there  were  some 
bnndreds  more  open  carnages  before  na,  all  crammed  with  dignitariee  of 
the  Corporation  and  the  City  guilds,  and  all  jammed  up,  apparently  in- 
extricably, in  a  compact  mass,  the  chanoa  of  onr  getting  to  London 
Bridge,  or  to  the  Mansion  Honse,  or  to  Cheapude,  or  to  any  where  else 
on  this  side  Ultima  Tbnle,  became,  by  one  o'clo(^  in  the  ailemoon,  ex- 
ceedingly shady,  not  to  say  hopeless.  We — the  clet^man,  the  barrister, 
the  dramatist,  and  the  Timet  man — bore  it  as  long  as  wo  could ;  but  when 
the  probability  of  the  Princess's  having  arrived,  having  passed  through 
Temple  Bar,  and  being  full  trot  on  ber  way  to  Paddiagton,  assumed  more 
and  more  tangible  proportions,  we  began  to  grow  nervous  for  the  weUare 
of  the  public,  of  oar  proprietors  and  ourselves.  First  we  made  jests  about 
the  immovable  londan;  then  we  grumbled  at  its  immobility;  then  we 
devot«d  it  to  the  et«mal  gods.  Fianlly  we  abandoned  it  to  its  Aite;  and, 
telling  tlie  coachman  to  pick  us  np  wherever  he  could  find  us  in  the  line 
of  prooeasion,  we  made  our  way  to  Quildholl  i^i^ain,  pushing,  grinding, 
and  jostling  through  the  woll-packed  throng,  and  found  the  head  of  the 
civic  train  just  about  moving.  It  was  one  of  the  most  inconceivdbla 
jumblesofbrass-bands,  rifle  volunteers,  p(Jicemen  on  horseback  and  poliee- 
men  on  foot,  horse- artillery  men,  aldermen,  common  councilineD,  javelin- 
men,  watermen,  standard-bearers,  ticket- porters,  and  long-shore  men,  that 
was  ever  visible  out  of  the  phantasmagoric  vision  of  a  raving  maniac  with 
anperadded  <ieliriwn  tremeiu,  who  has  been  supping  on  raw  pork-chops 
with  Ur.  Home  the  medium,  and  reading  Hod'maun's  Tales  and  the 
IVotnan  in  White  to  the  acoompaniment  of  cavendish  tobacco  and  strong 
green  tea.  My  poor  feet  began  to  suffer.  Once  or  twice  I  was  lifted  aS 
tbem  bodily,  and  then  asked  in  indignant  terms  "  vere  I  vos  a  shovin' 
to."  I  shoved  at  last  into  the  midst  of  a  group  of  ancient  persons  clad' 
in  red-baize  jerkins,  with  pewter  platters  on  the  breasts  thereof,  jockey- 
caps,  knee-smalls,  wd  white  stockings,  with  ankle-jacks  iL  la  "  Robeito 
Pulveroso,"  or  "Dusty  Boh."  Hiese  strange  and  weird  creatures  all 
carried  banners  covered  with  hpraldic  emblaeonmaots  of  antiquated  sa- 
pect.  On  inquiry,  I  found  one  of  them  to  contain  the  arms  of  the  "  late 
Sheriff  Cowdary."  Who  was  Cowdery,  and  when  did  be  die  ?  Another 
bore  the  cognisance  of  "  the  late  Conntees  of  Kent"  Why,  blefs  me ! 
that  must  have  been  Joan,  the  &ir  countess,  who  married  £dward  the 
Block  Prince!  That  comely  widotr  has  been  dead  something  considerably 
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over  fire  hundred  years.  These  venerable  studard-bearers  seemed  to 
belong  to  another  world.  In  tvo  points  only  conld  tbey  claim  affinitT'  to 
the  present  century.  Enee-br«eches,  cotton  stocking,  and  ankle-jaolo, 
for  the  firsl^  were,  I  opine,  not  habitnallj  worn  in  the  Middle  A^ ;  and 
&tr  the  second,  these  weird  servitors  all  smelt  strongly  of  mm,  a  spirit, 
I  faacj,  which  was  hardly  popular  as  a  BtimuUuit  in  this  country  previous 
to  the  colonisation  of  the  West  Indies. 

However,  miseiy  makes  a  man  acqnainted  with  strangle  bedfellows, 
and  in  n  common  crush  we  are  all  equaL  Clergyman,  barrister,  dramatist, 
journalists,  and  standard-bearers, — we  all  trudged  on,  a  band  of  brothen. 
H&y,  there  even  affiliated  himself  unto  us  a  gentleman  in  corduroy,  much 
japanned  with  grease,  and  wearing  the  shockingest  hat  I  have  gazed  upon 
Sir  many  a  day.  He  smelt  even  mora  powerfully  of  rum  than  the  ancient 
standard-bearers,  to  one  of  whom  lie  stood  in  the  relation  of  brother-in- 
law,  or  of  bosom  friend,  or  of  "  mate,"  though  out  of  civio  costume.  Whea 
his  friend  was  tired,  he  carried  his  banner  for  him, — indeed  I  did  as  much 
for  another  weazened  old  mortal  in  red  baize ; — but  he  was  careless  as  to 
how  he  oarried  it,  and  he  flapped  the  silk  in  my  eyes,  and  ocoasionally 
stood  the  pole  at  ease  on  my  poor  feet  with  the  utmost  ituoueiatiee.  He 
was  moreover  quarrelsome  in  demeanour,  unsteady  in  his  gait,  and  dfr 
oidedly  not  choice  in  his  language.  On  the  whole,  I  hope  to  be  dispensed, 
£>T  some  time  to  come,  from  the  companionship  of  such  a  drunken  abuMve 
vagabond  as  the  gentleman  in  corduroy  proved  himself  to  be.  Hy 
agonies  continued  literally  from  mora  to  dewy  eve,  for  it  rained  cats  and 
dogs  before  six  p.m.  How  I  managed  to  squeeze  on  to  London  Bridge, 
and,  when  the  Prince  and  Princess  bad  passed,  to  squeeze  off  it  again; 
how  I  was  jostled  through  the  City,  and  fairly  knocked  down  at  Templa 
Bar,  ground  against  the  walls  of  that  structure,  and  galloped  over  by  a 
squadron  of  Dragoons ;  how  the  Metropolitan  Police  exhibited  an  utter 
indiffeFence  to  Sir  Richard  Mayne's  passport,  and  vehemently  informed 
me  that  I  should  not  pass  along  the  line  on  foot, — whereupon  I  as  vehe- 
mently declared  that  I  must  and  would  pass,  and  dared  them  to  take  me 
into  custody,  and  defied  them  to  mortal  combat, — in  which  physically  I 
got  lamentably  the  worst  of  it,  but  was  mm^y  victorious,  for  I  gained 
my  end,  and  got  boiu  Temple  Sar  to  Pall  Mall  five  minutes  after  the 
royal  carriages  had  passed ;  how  at  last,  bruised,  bleeding,  exhausted, 
and  blacker  than  any  sweep,  I  saw,  in  the  gallery  erected  in  front 
of  a  certain  palatial  edifice  in  Pall  Mall,  the  bonnet  of  the  wife  of  my 
boeom ;  how,  my  cnt-of-door  task  being  over,  I  mentally  hade  the  royid 
procession  go  bang,  and,  with  a  last  desperate  plunge  through  the  mob^ 
reached  the  steps  of  th»  dub  of  which  I  am  a  humble  member,  and  fNX»- 
cured  lobster'talad  and  the  sparkling  vintage  of  Epernay  for  the  wearer  of 
the  bonnet  and  a  companion ;  how  I  gnawed  the  leg  of  a  fowl  with  a  grim 
sense  of  complacency  at  sitting  at  last  under  my  own  fig-tree,  with  no  maa 
to  make  me  afraid,— not  even  the  dnnder-headed  police,  and  the  remarkably 
obtuse  and  discourteous  Captain  Iiabalmondiere,  who  seemed  to  thii^ 
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that  Sir  Richard  Majne  had  grautad  passes  to  the  represeatatins  of  the 
press  as  a  mere  joke,  and  was  £>r  driring  me  back  from  Tia&lgar  Square 
eastvard,  but  was  baffled  l^  my  persistence  and  agility ;  hov  we  couldn't 
get  a  oab  home,  and  nobody  would  lend  me  a  lurougbam,  and  I  bad  lent 
my  own  to  "  a  lady  iriend"  (which  her  name  is  Harris) ;  bow  the  new 
binmet  was  spoilt  in  the  rain,  and  we  reached  home  about  eight ;  and 
how,  after  drinking  about  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  tea,  I  sat  down  to  work, 
and  wrote  all  that  night  and  the  best  part  of  the  next  day  (breaking  the 
Sabbath,  alas !),  in  order  that  the  British  pnblio  might  read  all  about  the 
reception  of  the  Prince  and  Princes b  in  the  newspapers  on  Monday  morn- 
ing ;— all  these  things  are  written  in  other  chronicles,  and  it  boots  not  now 
to  dwell  upon  them  with  more  particularity.  I  drank,  let  it  suffice  to 
say,  the  eup  of  penny-a-lining  to  the  very  last  dr^.  But  que  voulez- 
wue?  I  had  laid  down  the  mantle  of  reepeotability,  and  taken  up  the 
toga  of  the  penny-a-liner.  Iwasnobody — less  thannobody.  Thecrowd 
knew  it,  and  laughed  my  nothingness  to  scorn.  Five  thousand  roughs 
pointed  me  out  with  the  finger  of  derision,  and  fire  thousand  City  Arabs 
howled  at  me.  It  is  my  custom  to  dress  in  black, — being  generally  in 
mourning  for  my  relatives,  or  my  friends,  or  myself;  and  nature,  not 
unasaiBted  by  art,  has  conferred  upon  me  a  red  nose.  The  crowd  in  Cheap- 
side  declared  that  I  was  a  mute.  They  called  me  bone-grubber.  They 
assailed  me  with  much  more  inrectiTe,  coupled  with  many  more  expletireiE^ 
which  I  disdain  to  transcribe.  It  was  all  my  own  halt.  Que  diable 
allau'je  Jaire  dana  cette  galiret  If  y  friends  have  been  telling  me  so 
ever  since.  I  have  derogated,  they  inform  me,  from  my  standing  in  let- 
ters and  in  society.  I  answer,  that  I  have  no  such  pediment  lef^ — only  a 
pair  of  poor  feet,  which  I  can't  stand  upon;  that  I  voltmtarily  accepted  a 
duty;  that  I  carried  it  out  to  the  best  of  my  ability;  and  that  I  haven't 
a  single  toe-nail  left. 
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C(t  Criits  If  t^  CRigt^ai 

By  thx  AoraoB  o>  "  A  Pkodio&l  Sok,"  Jtc. 

Ghaptbk  VII. 

Afteb  Bome  few  minutes  greater  calmness  prarailed  in  John  Moyla's 
■tudio. 

The  sculptor  did  not  speak ;  he  shrank  back  from  his  visitors,  kee^a^^ 
as  tar  away  from  them  as  he  could,  sdll  lasning  against  the  wall,  aaiionfl, 
as  it  seemed,  that  the  brick-work  should  Bonder  and  p«rmit  him  to  escape; 
and  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  f^nnd,  as  tfaonf^h  afraid  lest  raising 
them  he  should  encounter  Bryan's  angry  glanoe.  He  feved  to  stir  ewer 
m  little,  lest  attention  should  be  drawn  to  him.  Hovr  and  then  his  lips 
parted,  as  though  in  ntteranca  of  some  words  of  apology  or  appeal  j  hut 
no  sound  issued. 

Tn  the  absolnte  quiet  of  the  scene,  however,  Bryan  grew  more  com- 
posed, more  collected.     He  brushed  his  large  hands  across  his  eyeS. 

"Tell  us  about  it,  Pfoel,  my  lad;  tall  us  how  it  happened,"  ha  said 
in  a  low  voice. 

"It's  soon  told,  Bryan,"  Jfoel  answered.  "You  knew  Pd  been 
looking  forward  ta  the  hoy^  coming  back  to  school ;  it  was  so  dull  being 
there  tJl  by  myself.  I  didn't  think  what  was  going  to  happen,  thoagb. 
Well,  a  day  or  two  ago  some  of  them  came, — a  good  many, — and  theze 
was  a  new  boy  among  them.  He  was  older  than  me;  bigger,  bx^  And 
the  Doctor  made  a  great  fiisB  abont  him;  because,  don't  you  see,  they 
said  be  was  related  to  some  lord  or  other, — Lord  Beauflower,  I  think  it 
was ;  and  he  was  called  '  The  Honourable,'  though  he  was  such  a  boy,-^ 
the  Honourable  Clement  Buckhurst, — that  was  his  name.  Well,  it 
didn't  matter  much  to  me,  you  know,  his  being  an  Honourable.  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  why  he  came  to  such  a  school  as  ours  if  he  was 
any  body  important.  But  the  Doctor  thought  a  good  deal  of  it;  and 
th^  say  he  went  about  telling  all  the  boys'  fathers  and  moUters  that  the 
school  was  very  aristocratic — was  filled  with  young  noblemen — something 
of  that  sort  Well,  the  fellows  always  like  to  get  up  a  fight  with  a  new 
boy,  you  know ;  just  to  see  what  he's  made  of,  and  what  sort  of  a  boy  he 
is,  you  know ;  and  Jeff», — he's  cock  this  half—that  is,  he  will  he,  supposing 
Barlow  don't  come  back, — Jefis  said  that  of  the  boys  that  had  come  back, 
I  was  nearest  the  size  of  the  new  fellow ;  that  he  wasn't  so  very  much 
bi^;er  than  me,  and  that  I  ought  to  fight  him,  and  that  fellows  would 
think  me  a  sneak  if  I  didn't.  Well,  you  know,  I  didn't  want  to  fight 
him,  that  is,  not  much,  but  I  didn't  like  to  be  called  a  sneak ;  and  then, 
you  know,  Jeffu  dared  me  to  tight  him,  and  then  of  course  I  felt  I  must. 
But  I  was  pretty  sure  I  could  lick  him, — thou^he  was  bigger, — i£we  did 
get  to  fighting.    And  then  they  went  on  at  the  new  fellow,  and  told 
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bim  I'd  called  him  names,  and  wosld  b»  stand  it  Aom  a  boy  like  me  ? 
And  lie  said  be  wonlda't.  He  waa  &  nreuin^,  bsaneiii^  sort  of  a  boj ; 
not  a  bit  of  a  ooward,  liiough  he  had  haads  Eke  »  girl,  and  ko^  hair^ 
and  didn't  know  how  to  bold  bis  fieta.  And  the  fellows  laughed  at  him, 
and  called  bim  Miae  Clemientina ;  so  thea  be  got  into  m  lage,  and  said  he 
didn't  care  who  he  fbnght  And  tb«n  he  called  aw  names—ehameM 
names ;  some  of  the  fellows  had  pat  him.  np  to  that.  I  couldn't  stand 
it,  70U  know,  becaiHw  it  wasn't  Wy  me  be  insulted,  but  ray  father  and 
mother;  and  though  they're  both  dead  now,  you  know, — dead  evar  so 
long  back,  whai  I  was  a  baby,  befine  I  «ver  knew  them, — I  oouldn't 
have  them  insulted  and  do  notbing,  could  I  ?" 

"  rfo,  no,  my  boy,"  Bryan  mormared,  aa  he  drew  Noel  towards  kim, 
very  carefuUy  and  tenderly,  Idat  he  shoald  press  upon  the  wounded  arm, 
"  Well,  then,  I  hit  bimr"  the  boy  continued,  "  and  be  cut  at  me  with 
a  whip  be  bad  in  bia  band.  He  didn't  hurt  me  mock,  becaiise  I  dodged 
him.  Then  I  ran  in  to  take  it  from  bim,  and  we  broke  it  between  us. 
Well,  after  that,  it  was  settted  tb»t  we  should  fight — that  was  yesterday ; 
and  the  fellows  made  a  ring,  and  we  went  to  have  it  out  in  tiie  comer  of 
the  meadow  behind  the  elms,  where  we  couldn't  be  seen  from  the  boose. 
I  was  very  angry,  bat  I  think  I  foi^t  well ;  JeSe  said  I  did :  he  was 
uoqure,  and  timed  the  rounds.  It  lasted  a  good  tima  Bndtihant 
wasn't  in  a  harry  to  gire  in ;  I  will  say  that  ibr  bim :  I  don't  think 
diere  is  any  want  of  [duck  about  him.  But  I  knew  more  what  to  do 
with  my  bands  than  he  did,  tboagb  I  was  smaller  and  not  so  heavy.  I 
got  this  mark  on  the  nde  of  my  fcmbead,  mid  this  on  my  cheek,  nothing 
else  to  speuk  of,  and  these  don't  hurt  a  bit ;  but  be  got  two  black-eyes, 
and  his  nose  bled,  and  bis  lip  was  cuU  I  hit  as  bard  as  I  could ;  I 
couldn't  help  doing  so  when  I'd  onee  begun ;  I  was  sony  afterwards, 
when  I  saw  him  looking  so  bad ;  but  he  should  have  given  in  before : 
be  said  he'd  had  enougb  at  last.  80  we  shook  haxds ;  aad  Jefis  com- 
plimented me^  and  sent  for  beer  for  both  of  as,  and  paid  for  it  himsel£ 
He'd  just  come  from  home,  and  bad  had  a  good  many  tips,  you  see. 
Well,  I  think  it  would  have  been  all  right,  and  no  one  any  the  woae  for 
the  fight,  only  it  so  happened  that  some  of  Buckbnrst's  relaJdons, — bis 
mother,  or  aunt,  or  some  one, — came  down  to  the  school,  though  he'd 
only  been  there  a  day  or  two,  to  see  if  be  was  all  right  and  comfortable 
and  that ;  and  he  had  to  go  into  Uie  parlour  to  see  them,  and  then  they 
gaw  his  eyea  all  swoUen  tp,  and  bis  nose  bleeding.  W^i  tbey  got  into 
a  dreadful  way  about  it.  And  the  Doctor,  he  fiew  into  a  terrible  rage, 
and  said  he'd  maks  an  example  of  the  boy  who'd  done  it ;  and  be  called 
me  a  brute,  and  a  savage,  and  a  coward,  and  a  dq^aded  creature.  And 
then  be  caned  me  just  before  prayers ;  and  then  he  caned  me  after 
prayera.  Buokhurst  behaved  very  welL  He  told  the  Doctor  he  wasn't 
hurt  (I  don't  think  that  was  true),  and  that  he  didn't  cars  about  it,  and 
that  the  fight  was  all  bis  Iwlt,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  be  punidied  for  it. 
But  the  Doctor  wouldn't  listen  to  bim,  though  he  said  that  Btuikbunt's 
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condoet  was  u  ezoellent  as  mme  was  exeorable,  that  his  bebavioar  was 
worthy  of  hii  noble  Inrth,  and  Uiat  mine  waa  joat  what  nu'^bt  be  ex- 
peotfld  from  a  boj  of  such  low  ongin  as  I  spraii^  from." 

"Re  said  that  r 

"  Yes ;  and  that  he'd  flog  m;  eril  panions,  my  wiokednew,  out  of  me; 
and  that  he'd  oane  me,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  till  I  waa  a  better  boy, 
and  be  did  hit  awfiil  hard,  harder  than  erer ;  and  I  oooldn't  help  crying- 
a  litds.  Somehow  the  tears  would  come  into  my  eyes — he  hnrt  me  so. 
Bat  I  don't  think  the  other  fellows  saw  me  cry ;  for  it  wasn't  so  mnch 
at  the  time  be  caned  me,  butafterwardt,  when  I'd  gone  to  bed,  at  night, 
in  the  dark ;  and  oh,  Bryan,  I  did  feel  bo  wretched  then,  and  I  longed 
sb  to  see  you  again,  to  have  another  talk  with  yon,  as  we  had  out  in  the 
meadow,  and  np  in  the  balcony  at  the  Old  3hipl  Do  yon  remember^ 
Wasn't  that  prime  7  I  got  caned  for  it  though ;  but  I  didn't  mind  aboat 
that ;  it  was  nothing  to  what  I  got  for  fighting  Bnckhntst.*' 

"  My  poor  Noel !" 

"  And  then  I  mods  np  my  mind  before  I  went  to  deep— and  I  was 
awake  a  very  long  time,  long  after  the  other  fallows  in  my  room  had 
gone  fast  asleep,  and  were  snoring,  some  of  them,— I  made  up  my  mind, 
that  if  the  Doctor  oaned  me  again  for  fighting  Bnckhnrst,  I  wouldn't 
stay  at  school  any  longer.  I'd  nm  away,  and  try  and  find  yon  on^ 
Biyan,  for  you're  ^e  only  friend  I've  got  in  the  world ;  and  I  knew  yaa'A 
help  me,  I  was  sure  yon  would ;  and  if  I  couldn't  find  yon,  why  tiiea  I 
knew  I  eonld  but  do  as  I  sud  I  would,  and  look  oat  for  a  ship,  and  go 
to  sea  as  a  cabin-boy.  Well,  and  he  did  cane  me  again,  the  next  morn- 
ing, before  breakfast,  as  bad  as  ever ;  and  so  I  ran  away,  and  here  I  am, 
Bryan :  that's  all  my  story.  Oh,  and  please  may  I  hare  something  to 
drink ;  for  I'm  so  thirsty,  and  oh,  I'm  so  tired." 

The  BcnlptOT  stirred  himself 

"  Something  to  drink  ?  Poor  lad,  sorely,  surely,"  be  said  nemnisly, 
as  he  approached  Bryan  and  the  boy.  "  What  shall  it  be  7  brandy,  port- 
wine,  any  thing  7     Den't  think  of  the  expense." 

"  The  cold  tsa  will  do,  John,"  Biyan  said,  with  less  anger  in  his  tone 
than  he  had  employed  in  recent  speech  to  the  sculptor;  "we  mostn't 
make  the  boy  feverish." 

The  tea  was  poured  into  a  cup,  and  the  boy  emptied  it  with  avidity. 

"  How  refraehing !"  be  said.    "  Please  give  me  some  more." 

His  request  was  complied  with, 

Bryan  then  took  off  his  pilot-coat,  and  spread  it  on  the  ground,  first 
taking  from  the  breast-pocket  of  the  coat  a  pipe  and  a  tobaceo-poacfa. 

"  You're  Toy  tired,  my  boy,"  he  said ;  "  its  a  long  wtik  to  this 
plaoe  from  Burohell  Hall,  especially  for  (»ie  of  your  size.  lae  down,  and 
trj  and  get  some  sleep,  at  least  for  an  hour  or  two." 

"  Let  me  call  for  Trinder,"  John  Hoyle  interposed ;  "  let  ne  send  for 
some  blankets,  or  a  mattress ;  let  me  make  him  more  comfbrtable.  Fnj 
let  me,  Bryan," 
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"He'll  do  well  enough/'  BryBii  sud  with  some  eternness.  "The 
boy's  dog-tired.  He'd  sleep  on  a  bed  of  thoniB.  Pra;  heaven  he  never 
gets  a  worse  bed  than  he's  got  now !" 

"  You  will  help  mo,  Brjan,  won't  you  1"  asked  Noel.  "  Yoa  won't 
leave  ms  ?  Yon  won't  take  me  baok  to  the  Doctor's  ?  Let  me  go  with 
yon ;  let  me  live  as  you  lire ;  let  me  work  with  you.  I'll  do  any  thing 
you  tell  me ;  only  let  me  go  wiUi  yon — tmly  don't  leave  me !" 

"  It  shall  be  so,  Noel,  if  yon  will,  my  boy.  Yon  shall  go  with  me ; 
we'll  keep  together  always ;  we'll  never  part,  yon  and  I ;  and  Til  do  all  I 
can  to  help  yon ;  I  will  indeed,  so  help  me  Ood !" 

Bryan  apoke  paaeionHtflly,  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice,  and  stooped 
down  to  ktsB  the  boy  tenderly  on  the  forehead,  as  he  lay,  wrapped  in  the 
pilot-coat,  npon  the  bhok-fioor  of  the  studio.  A  few  minutes,  and  Noel 
was  &st  asleep. 

Bryan  leisurely  filled  his  pipe,  lighted  it,  and  then  quietly  resumed 
his  seatL  Occasionally,  with  a  sad  tenderness  in  his  gaze,  turning  to  con- 
template the  sleeper  at  his  side,  and  when  the  boy  itiired  in  his  sleep,  or 
murmnred,  as  though  under  the  influence  of  some  painful  dream,  the  man 
seemed  to  be  equally  diatnrbed,  and  aat  motionless,  watching,  listening 
with  an  acnt«  solicitude.  But  he  did  not  speak  j  nor  did  his  eyes  ever 
.  torn  to  where  John  Mt^le  stood,  leaning  in  a  cramped  attitude  against 
the  wall  of  the  stadia  It  was  as  though  Bryan  completely  ignored  the 
presence  of  the  sculptor,  and  deemed  himself  quite  alone  with  Noel. 
John  Uoyle  grew  at  last  distressed  at  the  absawe  of  all  recognition  of 
him.  He  seemed  as  anxious  now  to  arrest  the  attention  of  his  companion, 
aa  he  had  been  a  little  before  to  avoid  it.  The  silence  of  the  studio,  or 
Bryan's  abaolnte  neglect  of  him,  made  him  feel  nervous — ill  at  ease.  He 
fidgeted — moved  from  the  ^rall— slowly  advanced. 

"  Don't  be  bard  upon  me,  Bryan,"  he  said,  in  a  low  appealing  voice ; 
"  have  some  pi^ !" 

Bryan  drew  hard  at  his  pipe,  but  he  did  not  speak.  He  did  not  even 
glance  in  the  direction  of  John  Moyle,  bnt  kept  hia  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
sleeping  Ace  of  the  boy  on  the  floor. 

"  Try  and  think  well  of  me,  Bryan,"  the  sculptor  went  on,  raising  his 
tone  a  little  in  his  urgenoy ;  "  try  and  foi^ve  me.  Say  that  you'll  try 
and  forgive  me  I" 

"  Bush ;  not  so  loud  !  Youll  wake  him,"  Bryan  whispered  softly. 
He  took  hia  pipe  from  his  month;  he  looked  up  into  the  elder  man's  face. 
"  0  John,"  he  eaid  tremulously,  "  you  don't  know  how  great  kindness  to 
me  it  would  have  been  if  you'd  showed  kindness  to  poor  little  NoeL" 

"For  the  sake  of  aM  times,  Bryan,  forgive  me !" 

"Thmk  bow  fiiendlees  the  poor  boy  has  been— alone  in  the  world, 
homelees ;  with  no  one  to  do  a  Idnd  de^  for  him,  to  aay  a  kind  word  to 
him ;  qnite  alone ;  and  at  his  age  too ;  so  young  and  d^icate,  and  yet— 
(thank  God !  thank  Ood :  He  is  every  where !  He  watches  over  all  t 
He  never  forgets!)  poor  lad!  to  brave,  and  true,  and  good.    Who  wouldn't 
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love  him  7  And  jet  yon  I  yon, — my  fiiend,  h  I  thovglit  yon, — ^yoa 
oosld  neglect  him,  you  could  leave  him  to  the  merey  of  Biohanl  Gifiord. 
You  could  let  me  have  to  thaok  that  maa  for  any  thing  I  Ye^  and 
indeed  I  hara  something  to  thuik  him  for.  But  tor  him^  what  wvuld 
hun  become  of  Noel  V 

"  For  the  take  of  i^  times,"  lUCoyle  repeated. 

"  Well  then,  &a  the  sake  of  old  timas  L"  and  Bryan,  aftar  a  peuae 
bIowIj  stretohed  out  his  hand,  which  in  a  momrau  was  eagerly  dasped 
and  Bhakan  by  the  sculptor. 

"  I've  too  iew  friends  in  the  world,"  Bryan  said  with  a  sad  amOe, 
"  to  be  able  to  affiml  the  losa  of  even  the  sludow  of  one  of  them.  And 
you  were  true  to  me  in  the  peat,  John.  I  cannot  foigec  that  I  had 
need  of  all  your  friendship  then,  and  you  gave  it  me  without  stint; 
somehow,  I  think  you  were  a  bett^  man  when  you  ware  poor  and  atrog- 
gling,  in  the  old  days,  than  now,  when  you  are  rich  and  proaperons,  John." 

"  I'm  not  rich,  I'm  not  rich ;  I  have  to  work  very,  very  hard  for  all  I 

g«tr 

"  Well  then,  aa  an  artist  you  grow  so  absorbed  in  yonr  art,  that  y«« 
lose  sight  of  every  other  consideration.  You  fbrg«t  that  there  is  a  world 
outside  this  studio.  You  toil  at  your  marble  till  something  of  the  natora 
of  the  stone  grows  into  your  oaturei.  Yes;  you  could  labour  at  that^' 
(he  pointed  to  the  sculptured  medallion  in  the  recess  hid  by  the  curtain) 
"less  beoaose  it  was  her  portrait  than  that  it  was  your  own  handiwwk; 
it  was  precious  to  you  for  the  art  of  it,  not  because  it  was  the  lilseneae  of 
a  poor  dead  creature,  once  dear,  how  dear !  to  both  of  us.  Were  she 
living  still,  she  would  be  no  more  to  you  than  a  fit  subject  for  a  statue. 
Let  her  suffer  how  she  might,  you  would  be  content  to  look  on,  pondering 
how  you  best  could  carve  in  stone  her  look  of  suffering ;  how  repreeent 
by  your  art  her  misery,  her  despair." 

Biyan  spoke  passionately,  fiercely  almost,  and  yet  in  a  subdued  tone^ 
which  lent  a  hoarse  suppressed  depth  of  feeling  to  his  wwda.  He  was 
■till  mindful  not  to  wake  the  sleeper  at  his  feet. 

"  You  don't  do  me  justice,"  John  Moyle  said  quietly. 

"  Tell  me,  then.  You  have  carved  her  head  in  marble :  here,  to  adorn 
your  own  walls.  Have  you  done  like  honour  to  her  grave  'I  Have  you 
nifted  in  the  churchyard  where  she  lies  the  simplest  headstone  to  har 
memory  ?  Have  you  done  any  thing  to  mark  out  her  last  resting-place? 
Yon  know  that  you  have  not." 

The  sculptor  turned  away  With  a  scared  troubled  look. 

"  Don't  be  hard  upon  me,  Bryan !"  be  said  fiuully. 

"  I  know  this  is  so,  John,"  Bryan  went  <m  in  a  softer  tone,  "  though 
I  haven't  been  to  the  churchyard  to  see.  Better  as  it  is,  perhaps ;  better 
as  it  is.  Does  the  world  care  to  know  the  names  of  those  at  peace 
beneath  the  mounds  in  the  graveyard  ?  I  know  her  grave  is  without  the 
poorest  of  monument^  though,  aa  I  have  said,  I  haven't  been  to  sas. 
Indeed,  I  couldn't  bear  to  look  upon  it.    I  ask  for  no  aisuranca  of  her 
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death ;  I  wovld  tiata  all  proof  o£  it  I  ding  to  tb«  old  nud  dream^ 
mute  nov  ao  m&ay  yeaia— that  ehe  still  lives ;  that  I  sb&ll  aome  day  aee 
her  again.  I^ime  still  go  on  aean^iBg  aatongf  the  crawdgaot  of  doors  for 
that  deu  face;  I  shall  tneet  itin  time;  at  least,  Z  shall  die,  and  seeitthen." 

"Don't  talk  like  that^  Bryan." 

"  Weil,  well,  it's  mad  talk,  Jtdu,  iaa't  k  ?  aod  it  does  no  one  any.good, 
doss  it  7  Give  me  the  candle,  my  pips's  gone  out.  Look !  the  poor  bay 
has  but  troubled  sleep;  he  tarns  aboat,  and  mormun.  Yet  he  only 
dreams  of  school-troubles.  Poor  lad  !  there  msiy  be  worse  in  store  for 
him.  Give  me  your  hand  agun,  John.  If  I've  been  too  sharp  with  yon, 
you'll  forget  it,  won't  you?  X  toim  sbis^  now  and  then,  when  I  think 
of  all  I've  gone  throngb;  and  loi^  ta  be  hitting  out  rig^t  and  left  at 
whoever's  nearest  to  me — friend  or  foe ;  I  don't  know  that  I  much  eare 
which.  The  &i«nds  are  fewest  by  a  good  deal,  that's  one  thing. 
They're  not  likely  to  come  to  much  harm." 

The  candle  was  haming  so  low  in  the  socket  of  the  oil-skin  cap,  that 
John  Moyle  blew  it  out  and  lighted  the  other  in  the  brass  candlestuck  on 
the  table. 

"  You're  tii-ed,  Bryan,  and  hungry,  I  dare  say.  Let  ne  send  for  some 
supper  for  you."  The  sculptor  proffered  his  hospitality  rather  timidly. 
"  Trinder  will  soon  get  some.  A  hard-boiled  egg,  say,  with  an  rauon,  or 
a  slice  of  cold  meat,  eh?  or  a  ohop  7"  he  began  to  be  aauaed  at  his  own 
liberality,  lik»  a  nervous  buyer  bidding  at  a  sale  ;  "  with  a  glass  of  por- 
ter, eh  ?  they've  excellent  porter  at  the  public-house  round  the  comer. 
Do  have  some !  You're  tired  and  hnngry  i^  you  most  be.    Do  take  soin»- 

"  No,  John,  thank  you ;  a  glass  of  water  will  do." 

"  No,  not  water ;  a  glass  of  wine !"  He  made  his  proposal  with  quite 
an  air  of  awe;  he  waa  struck  withits  magnificenee,  even  if  his  companuw 
failed  to  be  so.  "I've  )^  a  bottle  here — put-win^  very  good  port- 
wine  ;  very  expensive." 

He  went  to  a  cconer  of  the  room,  and  from  a  hiding-place  behind  a 
huddle  of  plaster-caBls  ha  produced  a  bottle.  He  held  it  up  to  the  light. 
It  WM  about  half  &1II. 

"  I  think  Barty'g  beeai  at  this,"  he  said  frowningly ;  "  he's  a  dread- 
ful &II0W  for  drink.  He  Eoent»  it  ever  such  a  way  (^,  as  a  dog  does 
game.  I'm  pretty  sure  I  left  more  ia  ^e  bottle  than  this,  when  I  opened 
it  a  week  ago.  I  jammed  down  the  eork,  too,  ^vetty  hard,  when  I  pot 
it  away,  in  case  he  should  £nd  it  But  h&  draws  coiks  with  his  t««th 
very  neatly ;  they're  as  good  as  a  corkscrew  to  him.  And  he's  put  the 
cork  back  again  as  tight  as  ever,  the  cunning  thief !" 

By  winding  his  handkerehief  closely  round  the  {vt^eoting  part  of  it, 
and  then  with  a  sudden  pull  and  jerit  h£  suceeeded  in  exbwsting  the  cc»k 
at  last  without  the  aid  of  a  corkscrew.  He  then  half  filled  two  soiled 
chipped  wine-glasses  with  rather  thick  and  donded  port-wine.  He  handed 
one  glass  to  Bryan,  retaiiung  the  other  for  himself. 
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He  witnessed  with  some  Buxiety  and  alarm  the  nudity  with  which 
Biyan  emptied  his  glass. 

"  Isn't  it  delioioiis  f  isn't  it  i«re  f  I  don't  often  treat  myself  to  port- 
wise;  bnt  I  mnst-say  that  this  wine  is  worth — well,  it's  worth  all  it 
cost;  and  thafs  a  good  deal,  I  can  tell  jou,  Bryan."  The  sculptor 
smaclvd  his  lips,  ai^r  tasting  a  very  small  sip,  retaining  the  wine  in  his 
month  as  long  as  possible,  as  though  remonefiil  about  the  prodigality 
inToWed  in  such  an  expensive  drink,  and  loth  to  swallow  it — as  was 
indeed  the  case.    "  Isn't  it  delicious  7" 

"It's  strong,"  said  Bryan,  with  a  smile;  and  ibea  be  muttered, 
"  Poor  old  John !  Uttle  enough  he  knowB  abont  port-wine." 

''You'll  have  another  glass?"  Uoyle  asked  faintly. 

"  No,  thank  you,  John,"  Bryan  answered  dryly.  "  Yon  see  I'm  not 
much  used  to  port-wine  of  late ;  it  might  g«t  into  my  head,  or  make 
me  ill." 

Without  a  suBpioion  that  his  wine  was  any  thing  hnt  perfect  nectar, 
and  with  an  immense  feeling  of  relief  that  no  further  call  would  be  made 
upon  the  bottle,  the  sculptor  quickly  thrust  the  cork  in,  striking  it  with 
his  fist  to  drive  it  in  seonrely,  little  heeding  how  be  shook  and  tiiiokened 
the  wine  by  that  process,  and  than  hid  away  the  bottle  again  behind  the 
plaster-casts  in  the  oomer  of  the  room. 

"  I  gave  father  a  glsss  last  week,"  he  said, "  after  he  had  walked  op 
from  Brixton— a  tidy  walk  for  a  man  of  his  years.  He  was  so  pleased 
with  it  It  was  a  great  treat  for  him.  I  don't  know  that  he'd  ever 
tasted  port^wine  before.  He  said  he  only  preferred  small  ale  for  one 
thing ;  that  was,  that  yon  oould  drink  more  of  it" 

John  Uoyle  did  not  farther  go  on  to  explain,  as  he  might  truthfolly 
hare  done,  tiiat  the  bottle  he  had  opened  for  old  Zacbaiy's  delectation 
was  precisely  the  same  as  had  done  du^  on  the  present  occasion.  Even 
with  the  real  or  supposititious  assistanoe  of  Bartj  Trinder  in  the  matt«r, 
a  bottle  of  wine  lasted  a  long  time  in  the  sculptor's  house  in  Quebec 
Street  Few  indeed  were  ever  asked  to  partake  of  it  It  was  far  too 
expensive  a  luxury  to  be  often  in  requisition.  Why,  John  Hoyle's  port- 
wine  must  have  coat  certainly  not  less  than  two-and-threepence  a 
bottle.  At  all  events,  that  was  the  price  which  Bryan  Tredgold  men- 
tally set  upon  it,  as  the  flavour  of  the  liquor  lingered  in  his  mouth ;  and 
he  hastened,  by  way  of  being  rid  of  the  taste  perhaps,  to  light  his  pipe 
i^^ain ;  regarding  tobacco  for  once  as  an  antidote— or  as  a  poison  that 
would  yet  not  fail  to  counteract  another  poison. 

Biyaa  tuned  again  to  oontemplate  the  figure  of  Noel,  stretched  oa 
the  pilot-ooat  He  stooped  down  to  arrange  the  im[»x>mpta  bed  moz» 
eomfwtaUy ;  the  boy  had  moved  in  his  sleep,  had  rolled  off  the  coat, 
and  was  now  lying  in  great  part  on  the  bare  t^ick-floor. 

"He  sleeps  soundly,"  Brywa  said  meditatiTely.  "The  poor  boy's 
tired  enough,  I  dare  say.  Let  him  have  a  good  rest,  and  then  we'll 
start" 
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"  WEiera  will  yoa  go,  Bryui?"  inquired  John  Uoyle. 
"  Yon  heard  what  he  said.  Yon  hWd  him  beg  me  not  to  leave  him ; 
heg  to  go  with  me,  lire  with  me,  wwk  with  me,  where  I  would.  Well, 
it  ehall  be  bo.  I  promised  him  that  we  shonld  not  part ;  and  we  will  not, 
either.  There  is  a  Ate  in  this  tUng,  it  eeems  to  me ;  at  least,  some- 
thing beyond  my  cmntrol.  I  did  not  intend  that  this  should  be.  At 
one  time  I  would  have  had  it  fa  otherwise.  I  felt  the  temptation  strong 
npon  me,  whoi  I  saw  him  down  there  first  of  all  at  the  school,  to  take 
him  away ;  he  was  willing  enough  to  go,  even  then.  He'd  have  gone 
with  me  on  the  instant,  if  I  had  bat  said  a  word;  but  I  wouldn't.  I 
Btmggled  with  myself.  I  thought  it  beet  for  him — ibr  both  of  us — that 
he  should  stay  where  he  was ;  that  I  shonld  keep  away  from  him,  even 
though  he  might  forget  me  altogether ;  and  God  knows  I  didn't  wish 
thaL  Well,  and  I  didn't  go  down  to  see  him  again,  though  I  longed  to, 
longed  painAiUy,  I  can  tell  yon — it  did  me  so  much  good  to  see  him ;  hat 
it  was  dangerous,  John.  Now  see  how  things  have  turned  out  I  say 
again,  there's  ftte  in  it.  He  comes  to  me  here,jiiBt  when  I  find  out  that 
not  yoti,  John  Moyle,  as  I  had  thought,  not  you — " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand.  No  more  of  that."  For  Bryan's  voioe 
was  growing  rather  hoarse  and  strained  and  angry  again. 

"  Well,  then,  the  boy  shall  not  be  parted  from  me.     I  will  abide  by 
faia  choice.     I  will  work  for  him  till  I  drop.    We'll  go  together." 
"But  where,  Bryan?"  . 

"  Away  from  London.  I  heard  to  day,  at  the  Docks,  of  a  place 
where  work  is  to  be  got;  where  a  living  may  be  earned  without  thanks 
to  any  one ;  where  bread  may  be  bought  witli  the  work  of  one's  hand. 
It  was  my  plan  to  go  there  alime.  I  shonld  be  out  of  the  way  there — a 
trouble  to  none  of  yon.  Well,  the  only  change  will  be  now,  that  I  shall 
not  go  by  myself,  that's  all.  The  boy  will  go  with  me.  He  shall  havtt 
nothini^  beucerorth  to  thank  any  of  you  for,  least  of  all — " 

"Yes,  Bryan,  I  know  whom  you  mean.  But  you  won't  speak  to 
him  on  that  subject  t"  Uoyle  asked,  in  a  frightened  whisper. 

"Be  sure  I  will  tell  him  nothing,  poor  lad,  to  cause  him  a  moment's 
pain.  Better  fi>r  him  far  to  lire  and  die  knowing  nothing  of  the 
past." 

"That's  true,  Bryan;  ^at's  true,"  Koyle  said,  with  an  air  of  relief. 
"But  you  won't  go  away  at  once." 

"When  the  boy  wakes,"  Bryan  answered. 
"  But  the  journey  ?" 

"Never  feir,  John.  I  won't  ask  yon  for  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 
We'll  go  on  the  tramp.  It  will  take  ns  some  days ;  bnt  we  shall  get 
there  at  last.  And  there's  work,  bread,  life,  at  the  end  of  the  joniney,— 
that  thought  wilt  cheer  us  on  our  road." 

H oyle  was  silent  for  a  moment,  rubbing  his  hands  together  nervously. 

"That's  very  well  for  you,  Bryan,"  he  said  at  lasihesitatmgly;  "but  the 

boy  ?  It  will  be  more  than  he  can  bear.   He  is  not  fit  for  such  a  journey." 
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Bryan  frowned,  draw  bud  tti  Mb  pipe,  -Aat  removed  it  from  his  mouth, 
and  knodLed  out  the  whea  on  the  floor. 

"He's  no  weig'lit,"  he  nid,  g^lanotng:  at  Tfoel;  "he  hasn't  been 
over-fed,  I  Buspect,  at  Bnrchell  Hall;  and  I'm  strong  enough.  I  can 
carry  him  when  he  gets  tired.  It  ahocks  jou,  perhaps,  to  bear  of  going 
on  the  tramp?  There's  little  hardship  in  it,  Buch  weather  as  this;  and 
I'm  nsed  to  rougher  ways  of  life,  remember,  than  you  Londoners." 

"  No,  Bryan ;  it  mustn't  be.  Let  me  lend  you  money  for  the  jonmey." 
The  amlptor's  breath  was  very  short  as  he  spoke,  bis  manner  strangely 
agitated.  "  Yon  can  pay  me  again, — as  soon  as  yon  like — I  mean,  when 
you  please.  If  you  are  never  able, — well,  it  won't  so  »«ry  much  matt^; 
and  I'll  try  and  not  tlHnk  about  it.  Yes;  you'll  let  me  find  m<mey  for 
the  journey,  at  least  for  psrt  of  it.  You  might  walk  the  rest^  you  know. 
Tou'll  let  me  do  l^is,  won't  ;ou,  Bryan  ?" 

"We  could  get  a  long  lift  by  rail,"  Brjon  said  reflectively. 

"  Of  coursa  you  eonid ;  of  courea     I'll  get  the  money." 

He  felt  in  his  pockets,  his  fingers  all  trembling,  mechanically;  fiir  he 
knew  that  he  never  carried  about  him  more  than  a  shilliDg  or  two,  in  balf- 
prace  for  the  most  part.  Then  be  went  to  the  aide  of  the  room  against 
which  were  the  shelves  of  plaster-busts,  of  which  mention  has  already 
bero  made.  He  stood  for  a  moment,  as  though  counting  the  heads.  He 
clambered  up  to  them  with  the  aid  of  some  blocks  of  stone.  Then  he 
lifted  up  a  particular^bast,  about  midway  in  the  row.  Underneath  the 
h<dlow  of  the  pedaetal  of  the  cast  was  disclosed  a  small  heap  of  dim-look- 
ing 'sovereigns.  Tfaey  bad  remained  ap[iarently  for  some  time  in  that 
hiding-place.  Af^  some  hesitation,  he  took  three  of  these,  raising  them 
one  by  one ;  replaced  the  host,  and  jumped  down  again,  his  bands  black 
with  dust,  and  bis  breath  very  short,  by  reason  probably  of  both  the 
generous  and  the  gymnastic  nature  of  bis  proceeding. 

The  noise  he  made  disturbed  Noel,  who  opened  his  eyes,  slowly  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow,  end  looked  round. 

"  Take  these,  Bryan,"  said  John  Moyle  nervously ;  "  take  these ;  pray 
do."  And  ratber  clumsily  he  slipped  the  sovereigns,  each  separately,  into 
Bryan's  band ;  keeping  his  eyes  upon  them,  long  after  liis  fingers  had 
let  go  of  them,  and  as  though  slruggliag  with  his  natural  reluctance  to 
part  with  bis  money,  a  little  annoyed  too,  peihaps  at  bis  companion's 
apathetic  and  calm  manner  of  receiving  the  eerious  obligation  conferred 
upon  him. 

"  I  don't  know,  John — "  Biyan  began. 

"You're  still  angry  with  me?  still  unforgiving?  Indeed,  I  shall 
think  BO,  if  you  don't  let  me  help  you  in  this  mattrr,"  the  iMjulptor 
said. 

"  Do  you  want  money,  Bryan  T'  Noel  asked,  rising  from  the  pilot- 
ooftt  "  Do  yott  want  money  f  I've  still  got  the  two  sovereigns  you  gave 
me, — at  least,  I've  the  beet  part  of  them  left.  I  was  obliged  to  break  into 
one  of  them.    I  got  so  hungry  on  my  way  here.    I  paid  for  some  biead- 
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■nd'-oheeaa  and  beer  m  I  came  akmg.  Bat  Ta  nre  yon  ia»7  have  all  the 
rest  again,  if  jon  will." 

"God  blen  yon,  Noel,"  Bryan  said  simply.  "  Keep  the  money,  my 
boy ;  I'll  ask  yon  forit  when  I  want  it.  And  for  yonre,  John, — well, 
I'll  take  iL  We  shall  be  saved  a  weary  tramp  by  it.  Are  you  ready, 
Noel,  to  start  on  a  journey  V 

"Yes,  Bryan ;  I'm  igady  to  g;o  any  where  with  you." 

"  Gome  along,  then,  my  lad.  L?t  me  get  my  coat  on  a^n,  and  my 
pipe  fiurly  alight.     Good  by,  John,  old  fellow." 

"Yon  won't  think  too  hardly  of  me,  Bi;yaa,  will  yon  f" 

"Ho,  John,  indeed  not    Good  by." 

And  Bryan  aad  the  boy  wflnt  out  through  the  door  of  the  Btndie 
opening  on  to  the  mewa.    A  moment  aft«r,  and  Bryan  returned  alone. 

"  One  word  more,  John,"  he  said,  in  an  agitated  whisper.  "  Promise 
me  this :  if  any  thing  li^pens  to  me,  you'll  look  to  the  boy  T 

"  I  will,  Bryan.    I  promise,"  said  the  eonlptor  earnestly. 

" I  may  trust  you  in  this?  You'll  be  tme  to  me  this  time?  You 
won't  let  that  man  step  in  again  to  do  me  a  benefit?  Thank  you,  John. 
Good  by;  God  bless  you." 

And  he  was  gone.  For  some  minutes  John  Moyle  remained  with 
his  gaza  on  the  floor,  loet  in  thought,  in  the  attitnde  in  which  Bryan  had 
left  him.  Then  slowly  he  glanced  in  the  direction  of  tiie  plaBter-cast  from 
baieath  which  be  had  removed  the  three  Bovereigns.  Hie  face  wore  rather 
a  desponding  expression  as  he  considered  the  less  of  his  -money— the  ex- 
travagant native  of  his  loan  to  Bryan ;~  perhaps  too  the  Elightness  of  his 
chance  of  ever  obtaining  repayment.  He  took  a  pinch  of  snuff, — a  very 
scanty  pinch,  by  way,  it  may  be,  of  revenging  upon  himself  his  own  weak- 
ness and  folly.  He  fait  very  economically  inclioed  at  the  momenL  Then, 
an  idea  appearing  to  strike  him,  be  went  to  tiie  door  of  the  studio  leading 
into  the  house,  and  shouted  loudly,  "  Barty !" 

"  Hullo !"  a  rude  gruff  voice  answered  from  a  remote  region. 

"  Come  np !    I  want  you." 

Presently  a  tall  lean  man  entered. 

"What  is  it  r  he  asked. 

He  had  a  harsh  deep  voioe,  a  rong^  head  of  gray  hair,  and  a  long, 
prominent,  fleshy  nose.     He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  soiled  oorduroy. 

"  We'll  have  a  game  of  cards,  Barty,"  said  the  sculptor. 

"All  right,"  Barty  answered  cheerfully;  and  be  spat  on  his  hands, 
and  smote  them  together  noiiily,  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  game. 

John  Uoyle  prodneed  from  die  table-drawer  a  very  battered  cribbage- 
board,  and  a  dirty  dog's-eared  paek  of  cards ;  and  they  lat  down  to  play 
for  very  low  stakes.  Tbey  were  occupied  with  their  game  for  some 
hours.    At  last  the  scnlptor  ros3  np  rather  angrily,  a  loser. 

"  I  think  yon  cheat,  Barty.  I  won't  play  any  man"  said  the  mas- 
'  ter  abniptiy,  as  he  pushed  a  httle  pile  of  halfpenoe  over  to  his  servant. 
"  I  think  you  ohea^  Barty,  you  sooundrel." 
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"I  know  you  do,"  Barty  ansirered,  witih  a  ohuokle ;  and  he  nrept  his 
small  winnings  into  liis  pocket. 

Gould  it  be  that  the  sculptor  bad  hoped  to  regain  hj  mooees  at  cards, 
if  ever  io  little,  still  Bomething  of  the  money  be  had  so  lately  lent  to 
Bryan,  and  was  inclined  bi  coneider,  therefore,  as  alt(^;ether  loet  to 
him?  Indeed,  it  looked  as  though  he  bad  been  possessed  with  some  sudt 
thought.  ^ 

Barty  bade  him  "  Good  night?'  with  a  oertain  mde  beartineGs,  and 
quitted  the  studio. 

John  Moyle  was  alone  once  more.  He  was  evidently  in  a  state  of 
perturbation.  For  some  time  he  oontinned  to  walk  rapidly  to  and  fro, 
staring  vacantly  before  him ;  his  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  packets ;  his 
r^^ed  carpet-slippers,  much  down  at  heel,  clatterii^;;  noisily  upon  tlie 
brick-fioor  as  be  moved  about  Some  hours  passed.  It  grew  late.  The 
gray  pallor  of  early  morning  was  beginning  to  steal  into  the  studio,  and 
to  glimmer  upon  the  outlines  of  certain  of  the  statues,  the  Psyche  more 
especially,  in  ratbsr  a  ghostly  sort  of  way. 

"  Poor  Bryan  i"  said  the  sculptor  softly,  as  be  paused  in  bis  walk ;  "I 
wonder  how  far  he's  got  by  tbis  time !    Poor  Bryan,  and  the  boy  E" 

He  stood  still  for  some  minutes,  lost  in  thought ;  then  he  slowly  took 
up  the  caitdle,  and  went  once  more  to  look  &t  the  medallion-portTait  hid 
behind  the  curtain  in  the  recess. 

"No,"  he  said;  "I  don't  grudge  the  money  now.  At  least  she 
would  have  approved  what  I  have  done.  Ob,  if  she  could  look  again 
upon  me  with  that  old  soft  U^t  in  her  eyes  1  if  I  could  see  onoe  mon 
that  old  sweet  smile  tremble  along  her  lips !    B  ut  that's  past  hoping  for." 

There  was  a  strange  tendOTness  in  his  voice  as  be  said  these  words. 

"  I'm  glad  now  I  lent  him  the  money.  For  her  sake  I  would  havt 
done  more  than  that,  far  more.  I  wish  now  I'd  given  him  all  the  money 
on  the  shelf;  I  should  never  have  missed  it, — at  least,  I  dtm't  think  I 
should.  After  all,  what  is  money  to  me  nom  J*  If  I  had  been  rich  tk^n  I 
But  no;  it  would  have  made  no  difference." 

Old,  slovenly,  mean,  as  be  was,— plain  in  featiuvs,  homely  in  figurey 
altogether  uncouth  and  vulgar  in  appearance,— there  was  yet  some^ing 
in  bis  voice  and  glance  and  manner  as  he  spoke  entitling  him  to  regard. 


"Thank  God,  I  helped  him  <"  he  said,  as  he  drew  the  curtain  and 
tamed  away.  "  I  haven't  wiUingly  played  him  false.  I  would  have  told 
him  all,  if  I  bad  dared.  Bnt  it  would  have  made  such  terrible  mischief. 
I  must  be  silent, — not  few  my  own  sake,  but  for  another's." 

He  put  down  the  candle  again,  to  shoot  the  heavy  bolts  of  the  door 
leading  from  the  stndio  into  the  mews;  for  this  proceeding  two  bands 
were  necessary.  This  concluded,  as  he  again  passed  the  Psyche  he  stopped 
to  pat  ber  cold  marble  head. 

"Hy  pretty  little  dear  1"  be  whispered;  and  he  r^arded  the  statue 
with  a  look  almost  of  gntitade. 
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Waa  he  at  that  moment  retnnuDg  UisnlcB,  in  words  nnspokea,  bat  not 
imfelt,  for  a  lore  of  art  whicli,  struggling  iervendy  within  him,  had,  in  a 
measure,  saved  him  from  the  troablea  resulting  from  another  less  h^pjr 
love?  Was  he  recognising  the  blessingof  bard  work, — theonlj  anodyne 
powerful  enough  to  assuage  sorrow  7  Could  it  be  that  be  had  indeed 
thrown  himself  so  ardently  into  his  art-career  ae  a  means  of  avoiding 
that  absolute  possession^  one  idea,  minons  to  so  many, — and  that  one 
idea  a  hopelesa  passion  ? 

He  gave  one  glance  round  the  studio ;  then  snatched  up  the  candle, 
and  homed  away  to  his  bedroom, — oold,  ilUfomiahed,  plain  even  to 
mdeneae, — in  a  distant  part  of  lus  large  rambling  honse  in  Quebec 
Street,  Cavendidi  Square. 

Chapteb  VIII. 


Old  Zachary  Moyle  had  communicated  to  the  memben  ofhis  family, 
as  a  piece  of  news  of  importance  enough  to  command  very  general  in- 
terest, that  for  his  daughter  Holly's  orphan  child,  little  Jemmy  Stap,  a 
dtaation  had  been  at  last  obtained  in  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Gashfbrd  and 
Co.,  the  lawyers,  in  Gray's  Inn.  Former  attempts  to  provide  the  boy 
with  a  start  in  life  bad  not  been  attended  with  success.  John  Moyle  had 
endeavoured  to  employ  his  nephew  in  some  of  the  simplest  mechanical 
work  of  his  studio ;  bnt  little  Jemmy  had  been  found  gravely  wanting; — 
not  content  with  simply  being  of  no  use,  with  having  no  art-talcnt  ofhis 
own  to  develop,  he  had  no  respect  for  others  who  were  more  highly 
gifted;  be  concentrated  his  efforts  upon  working  evil,  and  a  very  small 
{wrson,  as  John  Hoyle  was  not  long  in  discovering,  may  accomplish  a 
great  deal  of  wrong-doing  in  an  artist's  studio.  It  took  the  sculptor 
some  months  to  repair  the  ill  effects  wrought  by  his  misgnided  pupil,  and 
he  was  ultimately  compelled  to  forbid  him  the  house.  Old  Zachary  bad 
also  tried  his  band  upon  the  boy,  attempting  to  iiud  him  work  at  Brix- 
ton ;  hut  the  labours  of  market-gardening  commanded  his  regard  no  better 
than  the  delighta  of  glyptic  art.  As  the  old  man  had  stated,  "The  bc^'s 
not  a  fixd ;  bnt  he's  that  mischmvous,  one  can't  do  nothing  with  him." 
And  the  havoc  he  made  among  the  jargonelles  I  He  brought  ruin  on 
the  garden,  and  the  cholera  on  himself,  neither  of  which  proceedings,  as 
an  apjROach  towards  getting  his  own  livelihood,  conld  any  how  be  re- 
garded  in  a  promisiiig  light  The  famOy  were  greatly  satisfied,  there- 
fore, when  admission  was  at  last  obtained  for  the  bey  into  the  offices  of 
Messrs.  Gashibrd  and  Co.,  of  Cray's  Inn,  while  yet  alarm  was  not  alto- 
gether absent  as  to  what  the  issue  might  be  of  that  arrangement.  All 
were  comforted,  however,  with  the  reflection  that  there  could  be  nothing 
to  eat,  and  not  much  to  spoil,  in  the  office  of  the  attorneys. 

Jemmy  had  to  a  great  extent,  however,  agreeably  disappointed  the 
expectations  that  had  been  formed  in  regard  to  him  and  his  tenure  of  hii 

TOL.  Till,  E 
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Beat  in  Meesra.  QasMord'a  offioa.  A  iortaigbt  or  so  bad  pnneii,  and  be 
tail  not  been,  as  bad  been  feared,  and  even  predicted,  Hnaunarilj-  dia- 
miued  the  service  of  tboee  worthy  Bolicitora.  Indeed,  he  appeared  to 
bar*  affiirded  them  BatiB&etaon;  for  a  small  salary  bad  been  awarded  to  him 
■bortly  after  bis  appearance  in  their  office.  He  was  shrewd,  quick,  in- 
telligent, and  he  could  run  fiuter  than  any  boy  of  bis  siie  in  Gray's  Inn. 
He  took  a  decided  interest  in  the  btuineas  io^  which  he  was  engaged 
Indeed,  it  seemed  that  a  line  of  occupation  adapted  to  his  idioByuciaay 
bad  been  at  last,  by  a  happy  chance,  secured  tor  him.  Perhaps  there 
was  aometiung  |deaang  to  him  in  the  rather  predatory  character  of  a 
lawyer's  profession.  And  jost  aa  a  very  bad  man-of-war's  man  may 
make  a  very  good  buccaneer,  little  Jemmy,  unads^ted  for  peaceful  and 
ornamental  employments,  found  pleasure  in  a  position  to  some  extent 
opposed  to  BOde^,  preying  upon  its  weaknesses,  and  making  war,  as  it 
were,  upon  manldnd. 

He  was  small,  spare,  with  a  dark  complexion,  bright  little  green 
eyes,  and  a  sharp,  pert,  ugly  London  &ce.  His  impudence  was  unbounded. 
He  oould  not  bare  blushed  if  be  bad  tried  ever  so,  and  money  bad  de- 
pended upon  his  succeeding.  A  phrenologist  would  have  vainly  seardted 
his  skall  &r  the  smallest  bump  of  veneration ;  there  would  probably  luve 
been  fonud  an  indentation  in  the  place  of  the  prominence  usually  denot- 
ing that  organ.  For  it  was  not  simply  that  he  did  not  feel  respect  for 
any  body  or  any  thing,  bat  his  whole  charactOT  was  completely  antith*- 
tical  to  any  snob  emotion.  He  would  have  made  months  at  the  Lord 
Msjror  or  the  ArchMshop  of  Canterbury.  He  bad  been  known  to  be 
guilty  of  the  meet  extraordinary  and  contemptuous  ^maces  direedy 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Cbanoellor.  His  shrill,  direct,  nncompromisii^ 
aarsasm  was  alwajs  ready,  and  dealt  out  right  and  left  of  him  upon  ttw 
sligbtest  provocation,  even  uptm  no  provocation  at  all,  for  the  boaefit  or 
the  disoomfbrt  of  whoever  might  ctume  in  bis  way.  He  gave  no  quarter, 
and  be  had  been  the  victor  of  a  thousand- and-one  combats  of  words.  He 
was  tolerably  impartial  in  the  distribution  of  his  attacks ;  if  he  posseasad 
prejodicea  at  all,  they  were  certainly,  however,  not  in  iavonr  of  tiie 
olasaes  pretending  to  respectability ; — upon  these,  their  toilettes,  their  ap- 
pearance, their  peonliarities  of  feoe  or  figure  or  costume,  he  wee  unrelent- 
ingly severe  in  bis  lond  outspoken  comments,  while  he  oonid  no  more  be 
caught  and  poniahed  for  his  audacity  than  could  a  town  aparrow ;  and, 
indeed,  of  the  characteriatic  boldness  and  rapidity  of  acumi  of  that  bird 
be  possessed  no  inconsideraUe  ihua.  Over  boys  smaller  and  weaker 
dun  himself  he  was  the  moat  merciless  and  adroit  of  despots. 

He  was  unhealthy-looking,  with  a  poor  rickety  consiitntion,  and  a 
feeble  ihiHe;  but  over  these  disadvantages  bis  alrandant  animal  spirits 
permitted  him  an  easy  triumplk  He  even  seemed  now  and  then  to 
scream  and  leap  in  tbe  air  from  very  surfeit  of  a  sort  of  qulckiilvBr 
vitality  within  him.  The  forlomnen  of  his  situation  in  life — bia  father 
and  motbv  were  both  dead— cast  no  gloom  over  bun,  oppreaaed  him  in 
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DO  lort  oivaj.  He  Had  unbouided  oonfidenoe  in  bimfielf;  probably,  or 
Terj  likely,  waa  not  troubled  with  any  exceag  of  feelinff.  He  was  not  of 
a  temperament  upcoi  which  other  sorrow  or  enfieriag  could  make  any 
subuaatial  inroad  orimpreasiun;  and  he  had  a  happy  knack  of  fbrgetdji^ 
$ny  thing  that  was  disa^eeable  to  him, — of  burning  himself  entirely 
with  any  small  pleanires  tiie  present  moment  mig'ht  afford  him. 

He  lived  under  the  roof  of  his  late  father's  sister,  Mrs.  Hassock,  a 
washerwoman  la  the  nei^^hbourhood  of  the  Vanxhall  Road.  Upon  the 
nnderatanding  that  the  o^tw  members  of  the  family  wonld  remunerate 
her  in  some  mewore,  by  intnutinfi^  her  with  their  washing,  she  had  nn- 
dertaken,  as  she  said,  V  to  do  for  the  boy"  ontil  he  was  fairly  self-sup- 
porting. She  was  the  mother  of  an  ever-increasing  brood  of  children; 
but  she  stoutly  affirmed  that,  where  eight  mouths  could  be  filled,  there 
was  little  difficulty  about  providing  for  nine.  That  numbers  made  no 
difference  was  a  statement  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  at  various 
periods  of  her  married  Ufe;  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  as  an  excuse  for 
the  additions  to  her  household  with  which  she  not  un&eqnently  took 
occasion  to  preeent  Ur  Haseock.  More  and  more  mouths  gathered 
ronad  Ur.  Hassock's  tabto  accordingly;  bat  still  the  good  lady  wonld 
not  con&sB  that  her  arguments  had  been  refoted.  As  to  Mr.  Hassock,  he 
was  of  an  equable  temperament,  and  took  matters  very  quietly.  An 
oumibus-driver  of  rubicund  a^ct,  with  a  habit  of  winking  jooosely  at 
all  foot-passengers,  especially  those  of  the  opposite  sex, — but,  then,  his 
occupation  is  confessedly  one  of  temptation ;  there  is  a  certain  traditional 
smartness  about  a  box-eeat  which  a  man  has  to  live  up  to,— he  was  per- 
fectly h^py,  provided  he  were  only  let  alone,  with  something  to  put  into 
his  mouth— a  pipe  to  smoke,  or  a  straw  to  chew,  or  a  geranium,  eay,  by 
wsy  of  ornament  for  Sucdays;  and  he  made  no  objection  whatever  to 
his  wife's  nephew — little  Jemmj — sharing  with  the  other  children  in  such 
necessaries  and  comforts  as  the  household  could  afford. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  duties  performed  by  Jemmy  Stap 
in  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Gashfbrd  were  as  yet  by  any  means  of  an  im- 
portant nature.  He  was  there  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  errand-boy  and 
messeDger,  though  he  delighted  to  describe  himself  as  "  Oashford's  junior 
clerk."  His  handwriting  was  of  too  uosldlleH  a  character  to  admit  of  his 
being  at  present  intrusted  with  even  copying-work.  Indeed,  when  he 
took  a  pen  in  his  hand,  it  was  always  an  open  question  as  to  whether  he 
would  succeed  in  getting  the  more  ink  upon  the  paper  before  him,  orupon 
those  small  grimy  fingers  of  his,  that  seemed  so  stubbornly  to  resist  the 
formation  of  letters,  so  bent  upon  constructing  all  the  usual  curvatures 
of  writing  in  eccentric  directions.  But  he  left  law-papers  and  documentu 
at  various  offices,  and  carried  messages  hither  and  thither  expeditiously 
and  correctly.  He  had  not  much  time  to  occupy  the  very  small  desk, 
jutting  out  from  a  partition,  dividing  the  office  from  the  lobby  of  the  law- 
yers' obambers.  He  was  generally  out  of  doors ;  very  fi^quently  at  the 
public  pnmp  in  &ont  of  the  office  washing-out  inkstands,  or  drinking,  or 
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fillio^  wEter-bottles  for  the  le&nktnent  of  o^ers,  or  htisy  with  a  tai^ve 
game  of  buttons,  or  a  little  pitch-and-toss  with  other  junior  clerks ;  while 
he  waa  not  seldooi  eng^affed  in  procuring  soda-water,  pale  ale,  or  other 
bereragee,  for  Mr.  Qaihford  the  younger,  only  i«cently  admitted  as  an 
attorney  and  to  he  a  member  of  the  firm ;  wad  the  intensity  of  whose 
legal  Btndies  over  night,  presumably,  had  rather  an  exhanstiDg  effect  upon 
him  in  the  morning,  couaidering  the  early  recourse  he  was  compelled  to 
have  to  BtimulantB  and  Bedatives  of  various  kiods.  Further,  it  may  be 
noted,  that  Jemmy  nerer  attempted  to  write  without  first  tying  round 
his  head  tightly  a  piece  of  twine  or  tape,  ostensibly  to  keep  his  long,  doll, 
dusty,  brown  hair  out  of  his  eyes,  really  because  it  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  an  amateur  acrobat.  But,  then,  be  was  not  the  only  boy  to 
whom. the  performances  of  the  professed  contortionist  have  been  at  once 
a  Bource  of  ambition  and  despair. 

Jemmy  Stap  was  tumiDg  his  steps  City-wards.  His  gait  was  lively, 
springy,  redundant,  as  are  the  progressive  movemants  of  all  yonng  crea- 
tures. He  paosed  round  the  Bank  of  England,  down  Bartholomew  Lane^ 
beneath  a  law  brick  archway,  and  threading  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets 
and  courts,  the  door-posts  of  the  houses  covered  with  quite  a  mnltitade  of 
names,  in  black  paint,  of  firms  and  public  companies,  he  stopped  at  last  before 
a  dark  ontraoce,  where  a  brass-plate  bore  the  inscription,  "Fordyoe  and 
Fordyce."  Whistling  noisily,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  the  nrchinkicked 
a  swinging-door  open  with  his  foot,  and  walked  into  a  iiuall,  dingy^ 
rather  dark  office. 

"  Hov  are  you,  Uncle  Bill  f"  he  asked,  with  cheery  impudence. 

An  elderly  man,  seated  at  a  high  desk,  looked  up  from  the  large 
ledger  he  was  engaged  upon. 

"  What  you,  Jemmy !"  he  said  with  an  air  of  surprise.  And  he 
stepped  down  from  his  high  stool. 

It  was  William  Moyle. 

"  Yes,  it's  me !  I  believe  you,"  the  boy  answered.  "  Who  else  did 
you  think  it  was?  It  ain't  the  Duke  of  Wellington  this  time.  I  had 
business  in  the  City.  They  told  me  I  needn't  go  back  to  the  shop  this 
afternoon  unless  I  liked.  And  I  don't  Lke;  so  I  thought  I'd  oome  and 
see  bow  you  were  getting  on.  Uncle  Bill,  and  how  Fordyce  and  Fordyca 
was,  and  the  Markets,  and  the  Funds,  and  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  busi- 
ness generally,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family — don't  you  see  ?  Well,  and 
how  are  you  'I" 

"Hush,  not  BO  loud,  Jemmy.    Tat  pretty  well,  thank  you." 

"  Is  the  governor  in  ?  Yes — I  can  see  he  is.  I  caught  sight  of  his  bald 
head  throngh  that  glass-door.  Yonrs  isn't  such  a  largs  office  as  ours  is, 
nothing  tike.  I'm  getting  on  first-rate  at  GashfoTd's.  You'll  be  glad  to 
hear  that.  They're  pleasant  sort  of  people  are  Gashfords.  I  like  young 
Gashford  best.  He  aia't  at  all  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  young  Gashford  isn't. 
He  gave  me  half-a-crowo  the  other  day  for  leaving  a  letter,  up  at  the  other 
end  of  town.    All  right,  you  know :  I'm  fiy,  I  am"  (the  boy  winked  his 
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little  green  eyes  ttltemately/  vith  an  air  of  great  cunning  and  myetery). 
"  I  knov  all  abont  it.  It  was  a  love-letter.  1  looked  loside.  Sweet  as 
sugar,  bless  yon.  That  young  man's  going  it,  be  ia.  The  old  man  is 
severe;  he's  inclined  to  be  fireworky.  Don't  like  to  be  anawered.  I 
thought  be  was  going  to  hit  me  the  other  day.  Lucky  for  him  he  didn't 
though,  very  lucky.  I  don't  know  which  I  ahould  have  done  first, 
knocked  him  down,  or  brought  an  action  ^^ainst  him  for  the  assault. 
Sued  him  first,  perhaps,  and  knocked  him  down  after.  I'd  recover 
damages.  But  he  gave  in.  I'm  getting  on  firEtrate.  Dawkins  (he's 
die  Common  Law;  Figgs  is  the  Chancery), — well,  Dawkins  says  he'll 
trust  me  to  serve  a  writ  soon,  if  I  keep  going  on  so  well.  Won't  it  be 
jolly  serving  a  writ  upon  a  fellow !  No  end  of  fun,  I  call  it.  I  should 
so  like  to  serve  a  writ  upon  you,  Uncle  Bill,  by  way  of  beginning. 
Wouldn't  it  be  prime !" 

A  tall  corpulent  man,  with  fierce  red  whiskers,  entered  the  office.  He 
removed  his  hat,  as  though  to  rub  to  a  bright  polish,  with  a  large  silk 
handkerchief,  his  sallow  bald  head. 

"  Good  day,  Mr.  Moyle,"  he  said,  showing  a  projaoting  row  of  teeth 
as  he  spoke.     "  What  a  very  warm  afternoon  1" 

"  Dr.  Rawson !  Ah — yes — I  hope  I  see  you  well,  air ;  it  is,  as  you 
say,  very  warm,"  William  Moyle  answered,  in  the  bumble  cringing  tone 
he  always  used  in  the  presence  of  those  he  accounted  his  superiors. 
"  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope?"  he  added  in  a  whisper. 

Dr.  Rawson  shook  hia  head  in  a  solemn  way,  and  closed  his  eyes, 
reopening  them  slowly,  after  a  pause,  to  represent  additionally  regret, 
foreboding,  and  the  general  gravity  of  the  occasion. 

"Something  very  wrong,  I  fear^  Mr.  Moyle,"  he  remarked  with  » 
shudder. 

«  The  boy — "  Moyle  began. 

"  He's  gone — ran  away.  I  don't  know  where.  He's  been  traced  to 
Loudon;  but  there  we  lose  the  scent.  We  are  without  a  clue  of  any 
kind." 

"  Ah,  that's  serious.    You'll  see  the  head  of  the  firm  ?" 

"I  think  it  is  necessary.  I  wouldn't  trouble  him  on  any  light 
grounds ;  but  I  apprehend  that  this  afbir  is  sufficiently  grave  to  justify 
me." 

"This  way,  thai." 

And  William  Moyle  conducted  the  visitor  thnragb  the  glass-door  to 
which  Jemmy  Stap  had  recently  drawn  attention. 

Dr.  Bawson  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  slim  handsome 
gentleman  who  had  not  many  days  before  driven  dowu  to  Burchell  HaD, 
and  who  was,  it  seemed,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Fordyce  and  Fordyce. 

Little  Jemmy  was  beginning  to  be  noisy  again,  to  ask  questions  con- 
cerning, to  comment  upon  the  appearanoe  of,  the  schoolmaster. 

"  Hush,  Jemmy,  be  quiet!"  Moyle  whispered.  . 

"Ah,ftllright!    You  want  to  listen,  Unde  Bin  f    AgqikHmy  I 
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ftlvftys  listen  when  lget%  chance.  Bleas  yon;  I'm  fly!  rm  all  ^tere! 
By  all  means  let  ns  hear  what  we  can." 

Was  it  purely  by  aooident  that  William  Uoyle  had  only  partifltly ' 
closed  the  glas8-door  opening  from  the  principal's  private  room  on  to  the 
clerk's  office? 

The  Toice  of  the  head  of  the  firm  was  plainly  to  be  heard. 

"  Don't  teQ  me  any  more  than  is  qnite  necessary.  Glreat  mischief  is 
ofuD  done  by  tellings  people  mor«  than  is  necessary.  Let  us  have  only 
the  facts  in  strict  connexion  with  the  case.  You  thought  it  necessary 
to  pursue  a  oonree  cS  correction  in  accordance  wjtli  your  usual  method. 
Well?" 

The  listeners  oonld  make  little  of  the  Doctor's  reply ;  hia  voice  was 
tbiok  and  heavy,  and  was  much  less  audible  than  the  light,  clear,  plea- 
sant tones  of  the  head  of  the  firm. 

"  Tve  not  the  slightest  objection,  I'm  anre,"  the  latter  was  heard  to 
flontanne;  "I  have  nothing  indeed  to  say  against  the  use  of  the  cane, 
even  the  irequent  use  of  it.  I  never  could  see  the  superior  advantages  of 
those  'moral  punishments,'  foolish  people  are  so  fond  of  canting  about.  I 
know  I  was  well  caned  myself  as  a  boy,  and  I've  no  doubt  it  did  me  a 
great  deal  of  good.  Well,  you  found  it  necessary  to  correct  him  in  this 
case ;  to  correct  him  severely  7  You  thought  be  deserved  it  ?  Of  course 
he  did.  Discipline  must  be  maintained,  especially  in  a  large  and  imporW 
ant  establiabment  like  yours ;  and  you  had  expresdy  forbidden  all  fight- 
ing amongst  tbe  pupils?  Very  properly.  He  was  not  missed  anIJI 
afternoon  school  of  the  same  day,  you  aay?  And  yon  traced  bin  to 
town,  or  veiy  near  it.  No,  my  dear  sir^  I  want  to  hear  nothing  about  the 
motives  which  may  have  led  to  his  running  away.  We  will  keep  to  the 
facta  of  tbe  case,  please.  I  assure  you  I  am  not  imputing,  or  desirous  of 
imputing,  to  you  the  sligbtest  blame  in  the  matter.  I  am  quite  content 
to  believe  that  there  has  been  no  want  of  discretion,  or  care,  or  judgment 
on  your  part.  Never  mind  what  the  size  of  the  cane  was.  I  don't  want 
to  know  how  often  you  struck  Mm.  Very  likely  they  were  simple  little 
taps  such  as  you  describe.  Ob !  he  was  fond  of  low  companions,  was  he  ? 
That's  more  important.  You  oonldn't  keep  him  from  vulgar  associates  ? 
No  doubt  he  had  not,  as  you  observe,  the  peculiar  refinement  of  feeling, 
the  ability  to  perceive  the  distinction  of  class,  innate,  as  you  say,  with 
some  boys,  more  especially  the  children  of  the  aristocracy.  Oh !  a  sea- 
iaring  man,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  whiskered  ?  Ah,  this  becomes  inter- 
estang.  And  the  man  and  the  boy  were  seen  together  a  week  ago  ?  Not 
later  than  that,  you're  sure  ?  Well,  wdl,  after  all,  it  does  not  very  much 
matter.  The  boy  will  not  come  to  harm,  I  dare  say.  Boys,  hkecata,  some- 
how always  ahght  on  their  feet  Well,  we  will  let  things  take  their 
course.  Advertise  ?  Oh,  dear  no.  The  poUce  ?  Certainly  not.  I  diMi't 
attach  to  this  matter  the  importance  you  im^ise.  Fve  great  faith  in 
things  coming  right,  if  we  only  let  tbem  alone.  No ;  do  nothing,  please, 
nothing  whatever.    At  tbe  same  time  I  have  to  thank  you  very  much 
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fw  ^rrin^  me  this  earlj^  infonmtionof  iriiat  has  ht^ipened.  Thank  jaa. 
Yes;  lovely  we&ther,  bnt  yery  wann.  Good  nxMning,  Dr.  BavBon. 
Hoyle,  please  shour  Dr.  BavKm  the  way  out." 

And  the  sohoolmaster'B  interview  with  the  head  of  th«  firm  of  For- 
dyce  and  Fordyoe  htid  terminated. 

"loan'tmakemnoh  outoftt^" little Jemmymtummcd.  "Someone's 
mn  away,  and  it  don't  signi^ ;  and  the  Doctor's  been  pnffing  and  blow- 
ing all  aboDt  nothings,  and  your  governor  bad  the  best  of  him  by  l«Bg 
ohalke,  and  as  good  as  tamed  the  other  out  of  the  plaee.  What^s  it  all 
about,  Uncle  B^  ?  If  therms  to  be  any  law  proceedings,  they'd  better 
employ  Oashfords }  always  remember  that" 

"  I  shall  want  nodiing  farther  this  afternoon,  Uoyle,^  said  the  head 
of  the  firm,  coming  out  of  his  room  again.  "  Yon  needn't  stay.  There 
are  cHiIy  these  few  letters  for  tbe  post  Whc/s  that  boy  f  Ob,  yonr 
nephew,  is  he?"  (He  took  little  Jemmy  ly  the  <diin.)  "A  prranising 
yonng  fellow.  Tiy  and  grow  op  to  be  ae  good  and  respectable  a  man 
as  your  uncle  is,  my  lad ;"  and  with  a  shrill  harsh  laugh  be  withdrew. 

"  If  he  thinks  to  get  chaffing  me — "  the  boy  began.  He  didn't 
finish  t^  sentence,  however,  but  shook  his  head  ommouely,  and  doubled 
his  fiats,  by  w^  of  showing  that  the  results  of  tiie  contingency  hint«d  at 
would  be  dire  indeed. 

The  bead  of  the  firm  stood  for  a  few  minutes  in  tbe  centre  of  bis 
neatly-fnniished  private  room.    He  bit  his  lips,  frowning  thoughtfiilly. 

"  Gcoie,  eh !"  he  muttered,  "  Then  the  affitir  is  taken  out  of  my 
hands.  I  don't  know  that  it  much  matters,  however.  I  am  saved  some 
trouble,  at  all  events.  It  was  a  pity  perhaps  to  have  made  any  secret 
of  the  thing  at  all;  I  thou^t  it  best  to  do  so  at  the  time,  T  remember. 
And  now  what  will  he  do?  Will  he  come  here ?  Will  he  dare?"  His 
hand  trembled  a  little  as  he  took  his  hat  from  a  nde-table,  and  put 
it  on.  "I  am  not  unprepared,"  he  continued ;  and  as  he  spoke  be  un- 
locked and  pulled  out  one  of  the  drawers  of  bis  writing-table.  He  took 
from  it  a  small  piirtol  with  an  ivory  handle,  ready  capped  and  half- 
cocked  ;  the  fellow  pistol  was  also  in  the  drawer.  "  If  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst — why,  then — in  self-defence; — but  no,  I  hardly  think  that 
win  be  necessary ;  indeed,  I  hope  it  may  not"  He  shuddered  as  he  put 
back  the  weapon,  and  closed  the  drawer  again ;  and  looked  indeed  mtber 
pale  and  ooirardly  as  he  relocked  the  drawer,  passed  thnugh  the  olerk*s 
office,  and  went  out  into  the  street 

"  You'll  come  and  have  a  diop  with  me.  Jemmy,"  Hoyle  proposed. 

"  Well,  I  wQ},  as  you're  so  pressing,"  the  txnj  answered  wwdily.  "  I 
have  dined  once;  but  I  never  objeot  to  dining  ^ain.  A  good  appetite's 
a  great  blessing,  isn't  it?  Especially  when  you've  got  lometldng  to 
eat." 

They  repaired,  therefore,  to  the  particular  tAvem,  which  has  already 
received  mention  in  this  history,  on  the  south  side  of  Oomhill,  at  which 
William  Uoyle  had  for  so  many  years  past  been  in  the  habit  of  dining. 


^ 
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Bat  ]itd«  Jemmy  was  not  in  the  slightest  degrae  to  be  awed  by  the 
solemn  and  buainesa-like  loolc  of  the  highly-respect&ble  diniDg-room  in 
which  he  fannd  himself.  £ven  the  jnvaemce  of  the  serious  waiter 
who  took  the  money,  who  wore  qnite  ao  ecoleaiiistioal  air,  and  might 
erea  have  been,  to  judge  by  the  dignified  gravity  of  his  aspect,  in  con- 
nexion with  die  rnsty  black  of  his  clothes,  an  ari^eacon  vho  had  come 
down  in  the  world,  had  no  oontrolling  inflnence  over  William  Uoyle's 
nephew.    The  boy  echoed  noisily  bis  compaoion's  orders  ibr  dinner. 

"Yes,  same  for  me;  and  stir  your  stumps,  old  man;  I'm  hungry !" 
he  Bitid  jauntily  to  the  astoonded  waiter.  "Sharp's  the  word,  and  quick's 
the  action  with  me.  Look  alive  with  those  chops,  or  I'll  let  yon  know. 
Yes ;  I'll  hara  stout,  too — a  pint ;  and  put  a  good  head  on  it  while  you're 
about  iL" 

Jemmy's  impudence  was  supreme ;  it  was  ready  for  all  emergencies ; 
it  was  indomitable.  And  there  is  really  something  admirable  about  super- 
lative impudence,  that  is  armed  at  all  points,  that  has  no  weak  place  in 
its  harness,  that  ie  pure  and  whole— a  natural  weapon  of  offence,  not  an 
artificial  shield,  the  result  of  much  study  and  preparation.  And  in  its 
integrity  it  is  a  rare  gift.  If  I  were  required  to  select  a  personification 
of  impudenoe,  I  think  I  should  forthwith  point  to  some  such  boy  as 
Jemmy  Stap  as  a  fitting  type  of  what  was  demanded.  Impudence  is 
rarely  to  be  found  in  a  quite  perfect  form  in  maturer  life.  Men  are  go 
oneTen — unequal  I  have  known  rery  bold  barristers,  certainly,  who 
didn't  fear  judge  or  juiy,  nitoesses  or  clients,  who  would  go  through  a 
good  deal,  and  say  a  good  deal,  and  do  a  good  deal,  without  flinching' 
(blushing,  of  eounse,  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  cue  of  a  banister),  and 
yet  who  wei«  quite  cowed  in  the  presence  of  their  laundresses ;  and 
brave  Paladins,  who  bad  cha^^ed  straight  at  Balaclava  batteries,  who 
yet  were  conaiderably  overcome  by  the  majesty  of  a  London  footman, 
or  the  severe  apathy  of  a  banker's  clerk.  And  I  hold  to  my  original 
0[ttnion,  therefore,  that  for  thoroughly  sustained  brazen  boldness,  for 
incessant  irrepressible  impudence,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  a  small  Cock* 
ney  boy,  such  as  Jemmy  Stap. 

Busily  engaged  with  his  "chop  and  follow  chop,"  and  copious 
libations  of  stout^  "  with  a  good  head  put  upon  it,"  putsuont  to  instmc- 
tions,  Jammy  was  tolerably  quiet  during  dinner.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  meal,  the  waiter  brought  William  Moyle  his  customary  glass  of 
steaming  gin-punch. 

"Ditto  &r  me,  young  fellow,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Are  yon  snie  you're  equal  te  it,  Jemmy  f"  his  uncle  asked  timidly. 

"  Bless  you,  I'm  used  to  it.  There  isn't  a  headache  in  a  gallon  of  it. 
Where  are  you  putting  your  intellects  f  Ditto,  my  man,  and  look  alive. 
And  bring  a  pipe  and  a  screw,  do  you  hear?" 

After  this  William  Moyle  ceased  to  expostulate,  and  the  waiter  com- 
plied with  the  boy's  instructions.  If  any  anticipation  existed  that  these 
■  would  terminate  in  the  discomfiture  in  any  way  of  Qash- 
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ford's  junior  olerk,  they  were  doconed  to  disappointmeDt.  Jemmy  puffed 
at  tilB  long  day-pipe,  and  sipped  ha  large  rummer  of  steaming  puscb, 
without  betrajing  any  visible  sign  of  uneasiness  on  either  acconnt. 

"  This  is  what  I  call  real  oomfort,  no  nustake  at  all  about  it,"  he  said, 
with  an  air  of  profound  conmdon.  "We  ooly  want  a  gong  or  two  to 
hare  the  harmony  of  the  evening  quite  perfect" 

"  Don't  thmk  of  it,  Jemmy,"  William  Mojle  interposed  in  an  alaimed 
roice';  "they  don't  allow  silking  here.  They  wouldn't  hear  of  such  a 
thbg." 

"  That's  a  pity.  It  shows  gteatwant  of  taste  and  education.  But 
what  can  you  expect  in  the  City  ?  Why,  yon  might  have  sung — what 
is  it  7  '  The  Pope  he's  not  a  happy  man ;  he  must  obey  the  Alcoran.' 
I  forget  the  exact  words ;  but  it's  a  good  old  song,  and  would  just  suit 
your  voice,  Uncle  Bill.  Or  I'd  have  given  the  company  the  '  Cat's-meat 
man,'  with  an  original  comic  dance  between  the  verses.  We'll  have  a 
toast  or  two,  however.  SOence,  gentlemen,  for  the  chair;"  and  he  rapped 
sharply  on  the  table.  "  I  give  you  '  Woman !  who  adds  to  our  'ap|M- 
nesB,  subtracts  from  our  sorrows,  muttipliee  our  joys,  and  divides  our 
cares.'     Woman!  and  God  bless  her !" 

He  raised  his  rummer  to  his  lips  with  a  sort  of  ceremonions  eatbusiasm, 
after  the  enunciation  of  this  sentiment,  and  then  replaced  it  on  the  table 
with  the  air  of  having  performed  an  important  public  duty.  Further^ 
plication  to  the  punch  he  prefaced  in  like  manner  by  other  toasts,  such  as, 
"  May  the  flame  of  friendship  never  flicker,  and  the  lamp  of  love  light 
our  lives  for  ever  1"  "  The  bark  of  'ope,  and  may  it  never  weigh  anchor 
in  the  waters  of  desolation !"  "  The  smile  of  beauty,  and  may  it  never 
grow  smaller  I"  &e. 

William  Moyle  onthisocoasionjadicionBly  foreboreto  order  his  second 
supply  of  punch,  lest  his  young  companion  ^ould  follow  hie  example,  the 
consequence  of  which  proceeding  he  was  afraid  to  contemplate.  He  was 
sot  sorry  at  last  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred,  and  to  find  himself  witii 
his  nephew  again  in  the  streets. 

"  Tell  your  master  I'm  very  well  satisfied,"  Jemmy  said  to  the  waiter 
at  parting,  "  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  house  to  my 
friends." 

"  Tbe  boj's  too  much  for  me,"  William  Moyle  confessed  to  himself; 
"  I  mustn't  take  him  there  again."  Then  aloud :  "  Will  you  come  up  to 
Whitfield  Street,  and  see  your  Aunt  Harriet,  Jemmy  V 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  do.  I  haven't  seen  the  missus  for  a  good 
bit,  nor  Liz  either.  Til  just  look  in  and  say, '  How  do  you  do  f  to 
'em." 

The  door  of  the  houEe  in  Whitfield  Street  was  opened,  as  usual,  by 
William  Uoyle's  daughter,  who  greeted  the  return  home  of  her  paient 
with  customary  effusion. 

"  Ah,  Liz,  my  charmer  I  how  are  you  t"  cried  the  young  lady's  oou- 
aa,  as  he  stood  on  the  door-mat. 
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**  HnBa,  Jemmj !  is  that  yon  ?  Why,  who'd  hare  thought  it  ?"  she 
cacdaimed. 

"  If  8  me,  and  no  one  shorter.  '  One  kiss,  by  beaTen !' "  and  he  ad- 
Tinced  towards  her  with  the  roioe  and  gestures  of  the  villain  in  a  melo- 
drama  aM&althig^  virtnons  innocence. 

"  Get  along,  do.     Yen  let  me  alone." 

There  were  the  soands  as  of  a  ikoe  being  slapped,  of  lond  langfater,  of 
R  heavy  bumping  sgainst  the  closed  street-door,  and  finally  as  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  boisterous  kiss. 

"  Horn  rnde  yon  an,  Jemmy  !  Fll  fell  mother  of  yon,  see  if  I  don't" 

Old  Zacbary  Moyle  was  sitting  before  the  kitchen-fire  toaAing  his 
tliic  gaitered  legs. 

"  How  are  yon,  William,  my  dear  ?"  piped  the  old  man,  in  his  quaver- 
ing treble  tones.  "  I've  come  np  to  have  another  look  at  yon,  though  my 
breathing's  very  bad  to-day,  and  I'd  better,  perhaps,  have  stayed  at 
home;  but  I  gotalifl  on  one  of  the  market-oarts.  Why,  that's  never 
little  Jemmy  you've  got  there  ?  Pom'  Molly's  child  !  I  hope  you're  a 
good  boy.  Jemmy,  and  getting  on  well  at  Gaehfbrd's.  It's  a  fine  open- 
ing for  so  yoDDg  a  lad.  And  I  hope  you  make  yourself  nsefdl,  and  are 
respectful  in  yoar  manner,  and  do  all  yon're  bid,  and  take  pains,  and  are 
steady  and  pnnetnal  and  indnstrions." 

"  Ob,  all  right,  grandfiktber,"  Jemmy  exclaimed,  a  little  wearied  with 
the  old  man's  aJdmonitions. 

"  My  jonmeys  to  Bnrchell  Hall  are  over,  I  fan^,"  William  Hoyle 
took  occasion  to  whisper  to  his  wife. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  M.  V 

"The  boy's  gone." 

"  Not  dead  1    You  don't  mean  as  he's  dead,  H.  ?" 

"  No ;  gone  away, — taken  away,  pertiaps,  I  shotdd  say, — by  Bryan." 

"Lor!  And  Mr.  G.  knows  of  it?  And  takes  it  qniet?  Well, 
porhaps  it's  for  the  best.  What  eonld  he  do?"  Then,  after  a  few 
minntes,  "  Are  you  ready  for  yonr  tea,  M,  ?  Pat  the  kettle  on,  Liz,  and 
don't  keep  poking  your  shoulders  out  of  your  dress." 

She  lowered  her  voice  to  say  to  her  husband,  "Z  think,  if  Fd  been 
Biyaa,  I'd  have  done  as  he  has.    It's  beet  as  it  is,  depend  upon  it." 

Chapter  IX. 


A  LOTXQ  night  jonm^  in  i  rocking,  rattling,  third-class  railway- 
oarrii^^;  the  nnoushioned  benches  seeming  to  grow  harder  and  sharper 
as  the  hours  flew  by,  as  mile  after  mile  of  country  was  pabsed  over;  and 
tlie  wooden  partitions  of  the  vehicle  to  be  gifted  with  the  power  of  inflict- 
ing every  now  and  then  sudden  smart  blows  upon  the  elbows  and  shonl- 
dm  of  ^  travellers,  as  they  were  jerked  and  jolted  and  shaken  to  and 
fro  in  the  vehement  r^idity  oE  th«r  transit   Now  the  shriek  of  tiie  eogine 
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B8  it  plonged  into  a  black,  damp,  noiaome  tunnel,  tfae  bo]Ioir  ridee  of  wh»dt 
multiplied,  by  a  tboiuBiid  rererberfttionfl,  the  many  noises  of '^e  whirling 
train  into  one  prolon^d  borrible  oreaegndo  of  deafening  Toar;  now  a 
aharp  metallic  jang'le  as  an  iron  bridf^  wbh  crossed ;  then  a  sudden  short 
gust  of  noise  as  tbe  train  nisbed  beneath  a  Tiadii<A;  then  the  dull  grind- 
ing of  tbe  drag  as  a  station  was  reached,  and  the  speed  was  slackened. 
But  Noel,  curled  up  on  one  of  the  benches,  his  head  in  Brjan's  lap,  sleiirt 
throngh  it  all,  thongfa  occasionally,  as  the  train  seemed  to  plunfte  and 
swerve  and  curvet^  like  a  shying  horse,  he  was  in  some  danger  of  being 
tumbled  from  his  resting-place  on  to  the  floor  of  the  carriage.  Bryan 
dozed  too,  rousing  himself  now  and  then  with  a  start,  to  look  round,  not 
without  suspicion  and  alarm,  to  satisfy  himself  that  his  neglect — for  so  be 
accounted  his  want  of  wakefulness — had  not  disturbed  his  sleeping  com- 
panion. Then,  by  the  dim  light  of  tbe  fluttering  little  oil-lamp  fixed  in 
the  roof,  be  would  gaze  into  the  face  of  the  boy,  upon  the  small  features 
fixed  in  tbatcalm,  peaceful,  yet  sad-seeming  expression,  an  attribute  of  both 
sleep  and  death.  Even  a  baby  wears  something  almost  stem  and  sorrowful 
about  its  aspect  in  sleep,  as  though  life  surrendered  itself  to  a  state  of  re- 
pose only  reluctantly,  after  a  struggle,  under  protMt  as  it  were. 

"  Poor  little  Noel !"  murmured  Bryan,  pityii^ly,  and  with  a  twitching 
of  the  nerves  of  his  lips. 

The  boy  turned  in  bis  sleep,  drew  a  long  breath,  then  slowly  opened 
his  Isrge  gray  eyes,  closed  them  again ;  for  even  the  feeble  light  of  the 
carriage-lamp  seemed  to  oppress  and  wound  them  at  first.  After  a  fow 
moments  hs  was  thoroughly  awake. 

"Have  we  much  farther  to  go,  Bryan f"  he  asked,  raising  liimnlf. 

"Yes;  8  good  bit  farther,  Noel.  As  yet,  we're  little  more  titan  at 
the  beginning  of  our  journey.  But  it  will  be  daylight  soon.  Try  aod 
sleep,  my  lad.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  make  you  more  comfortable ;  though 
the  carriage  shakes  terribly.    I  don't  wonder  it  keeps  you  awake." 

"  How  good  yon  are  to  me,  Bryan !"  He  spoke  with  an  almost  in- 
fantine simplicity;  usually,  his  manner  was  brave  and  manty  beyond  his 
years;  but  in  momenta  of  sorrow,  sickness,  pain,  fatigne,  youth  goes 
back  to  childishness.  "  How  good  you  are  to  me,  Bryan  1"  and  with  his 
puny  hands  he  caressed  bis  friend's  sturdy  knuckles. 

"  Don't  say  that,  my  boy ;"  Bryan  spoke  in  a  moved  tremulous  voice. 
"  It's  little  enough  I've  done  for  you,  or  ever  shall  be  able  to  do,  I  Uai, 
God  help  me !" 

The  boy  closed  his  eyes,  and  had  soon  sunk  asleep  ^;ain.  Bryan  krt 
down  ibr  a  minute  one  of  the  shutters  of  tbe  carriage,  and  looked  out 
The  dim  whiteness  of  coming  day  was  already  creeping  up  from  the 
eastern  horizon;  dawn  was,  as  it  were,  scaling  the  walls  of  night;  soon 
darkness  would  be  absolutely  overcome  by  light 

The  railway  ran  from  London  throngh  the  central  counties  of  England 
to  the  north  and  north-east.  Midway  upon  the  line,  howover,  a  bnmob 
stretched  away  to  the  west  from  a  lui^  junction  station.     Here  Bryan 
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and  tbe  bo;  qnitted  the  main  line,  and  took  their  seats  in  the  traio  wait- 
ing in  readinees  npoa  the  branch  line.  Finally^by  the  time  it  was  Inoad 
dajHght,  they  quitted  the  railway  when  its  most  western  terminue  was 
reached.  (At  the  period  to  which  oar  history  refers,  Teiy  many  intersec- 
tions of  the  vast  network  of  railroads  which  now  cover  the  country  were 
iacompletej  and  bad  not  as  yet,  indeed,  been  contemplated  by  the  most 
&r-aad- wide-seeing  of  projectors.) 

A  frag;al  breakfast  at  a  humble  inn,  and  the  traveUers  set  fortli  to 
continue  their  journey.  For  some  way  they  proceeded  along  a  hot,  dusty, 
winding  high-road,  stopping  now  and  then  where  a  pleasant  piece  of  shade 
or  some  newly-mown  hay  proffered  an  opportunity  for  rest  too  inviting 
to  be  resisted.  A  cordial  understanding,  a  firm  friendship,  seemed  to  be 
established  between  the  two.  Noel  jouiTieyed  on  with  perfeot  confidence 
in  his  companion;  the  boy  was  quite  content  to  suirender  his  &te  into 
the  man's  hands.  He  asked  few  questions  as  to  their  future  proceedings. 
He  was  satisfied  with  his  strong  comrade's  abih'ty  to  decide  what  was 
best  for  both  of  them.  He  trudged  on,  his  steps  falling  rather  short  of 
the  man's  long  strides,  with  a  light  young  heart, — hopeful,  trustful,  con- 
tent, without  care ;  sure  that  his  father's  friend  would  always  guide,  com- 
fort, protect  him.  He  talked  freely,  openly,  of  such  few  adventures  as 
his  young  life  bad  yet  encount«red.  He  answered  the  man's  questions  as 
to  his  school- trials,  his  childish  days,  going  back,  as  &r  as  his  memory 
would  permit,  to  dim  circumstauoes,  dreamily  and  doubtfully  recollected, 
attending  his  infancy.  Bryan  was  never  weary  of  listening  to  his  bright 
boy's  prattle.  Then,  in  his  turn,  the  man  told  stories  of  hush  and  di^er 
life  in  Australia,  of  disasters  at  sea,  of  storms  and  shipwrecks,  and  other 
matters  of  deep  interest  to  bis  young  companion.  So  they  fought  against 
the  tedium  of  their  travel. 

At  last  tbey  reached  a  river,  running  swiiUy  between  two  steeply 
shelving  banks.  They  followed  its  course  for  some  distance,  till  tbey 
were  stopped  by  a  small  wharf,  where  several  barges  were  moored. 
These,  it  seemed,  bronght  coal  and  iron  down  the  river,  returning  with 
•uch  cargo  as  they  could  seoore.  Biyan  negotiated  with  the  master  of 
one  of  these  vessels  for  the  pastage  of  the  hoy  and  himself  up  the  s^am, 
as  far  as  they  could  go.  Tfaera  was  a  strong  cheery  beartanesa  about 
Bryan's  manner  that  bad  made  friends  ibr  them  all  through  the  jonmey; 
now  of  railway  guards  and  porters,  now  of  roadside  landlords  and  field- 
labourers, — aU  bad  seemed  glad  to  interchange  friendly  words  with  bim^ 
to  assist  and  direct  him  on  bis  way,  and  to  be  the  better  for  such  pro- 
ceedings. The  barge-master  made  no  objectiiMi  to  receive  the  two  travellerfl, 

"  Did  yon  miss  the  coach,"  he  asked,  "  or  did  you  find  it  too  dear 
for  you?  But  the  coach  couldn't  take  you  so  far  as  I  can.  Get  ob 
board.  I  won't  charge  you  much;  only  we  must  lay  in  more  beer  and 
tobacco." 

And  for  the  remamder  of  the  day  and  the  next  night  they  were  on 
board  the  barge,  slowly  toiling  up  the  stream. 
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When  they  quitted  the  bai^,  thej  were  in  a  wilder  countiy,  with 
distant  raii^  of  hitls  in  deep  blue  waves  ag^ainst  the  horizoa ;  sadden 
TallejB,  musical  with  Jallng  water;  thick  ^ves  of  fir-trees,  that  shed 
around  them  a  coo),  moist,  fragrant  shade  :  the  way  now  canopied  with 
boughs,  and  crossed  with  trickling  natural  springs,  now  arid,  dusty,  and . 
scorching  hot,  where  it  girdled  an  unsheltered  ascent  that  had  some 
claims  to  call  itself  a  mountain.  The  houses  were  Tery  few, — the  poorest 
of  cottagaih  fiir  the  most  part.  As  for  inns,  they  were  now  only  to  be 
met  with  after  long  and  fatiguing  iuterrals  of  travel. 

For  some  time  Aa  man  and  the  boy  had  walked  on  in  silence.  There 
was  a  sad  thoughtful  look  upon  Bryan's  ince,  afrown  upon  his  forehead; 
he  pulled  bis  cap  on  firmly,  and  stepped  out  quickly ;  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground  but  a  little  way  in  advance  of  him.  He  was  so  occupied  by  his 
own  refiections,  that  he  quite  started  when  a  strange  voice  addressed 
him. 

"  I  eay,  my  man,  you're  goin|{  on  too  fast  for  tliat  lad  I  Kemember, 
his  legs  are  not  so  long  as  yonra." 

The  speaker  was  seated  on  a  stone  stile  by  the  roadside :  a  little, 
rather  wizen-faced  man,  much  sunburnt,  dressed  in  a  anit  of  well-worn 
gray  frieze ;  on  his  bead  a  brown-straw  hat,  which  he  removed  as  he 
spoke,  apparently  to  dab  his  brow  with  his  handkerchief,  and  to  rumple 
his  onrling  thick  black  hair. 

"The  ho; 's  dead-beat  You'd  better  stop  ia  this  shade  for  a  bit.  The 
road  gets  bamiDg  hot  farther  on." 

"  Heaven  forgive  me  for  forgetting  him  !"  laid  Btyan ;  "  I  was  lost 
in  thought.     Are  yon  very  tired,  Noel  1" 

"  I  am,  rather,  Bryan ;  and  there's  a  stone  in  my  shoe  hurts  me.  Let 
UB  stop,  please,  for  a  little." 

Noel  was  pale,  panting,  very  hot  and  dusty.  Bryan,  with  looks  of 
bitter  self-reproach,  made  him  sit  down.  The  boy  leant  his  head  upon 
bis  friend's  breast  while  the  shoe  was  removed. 

A  sharp  piece  of  flint  had  cut  his  foot,  and  bis  sock  was  stained  with 
blood. 

"My  poor  Noel  1"  cried  Biyan,  in  avoioe  of  deep  pi^,  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes. 

He  hastened  to  steep  his  handkerchief  in  a  stream  of  running  water 
by  the  aide  of  the  road,  and  to  bathe  and  wash  the  dust  from  the  boy's 
bleeding  foot. 

The  stranger  sat  watching  this  proceeding,  smiling  kindly  and  encour- 
agingly npon  Noel,  when  their  glances  met 

"  I  shall  be  all  right  in  a  minute,  Bryan,"  said  the  boy  bravely. 

"I  wouldn't  be  ia  a  hurry,  if  I  were  you,"  the  stranger  remarked. 
"  How  &r  are  you  journeying,  though  7"  and  he  turned  to  Bryan. 

"There  are  some  railway-works  going  on  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
are  there  not?"  said  Biyan. 

"  Yea ;  when  yoa've  got  over  the  next  hill,  you'll  see  the  line  before 
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yon, — Uiat  is,  you'll  see  a  high  embaokaieiLt  thciy'ie  now  ftt  work  190a. 
Yon  want  employmant  on  tha  railmy  7" 

"  YeB ;  I've  come  soma  way  fiw  it  I  waAold  they  were  in  gnat 
want  of  hands." 

"  You're  milfB  from  the  ohief  office.  You'll  hudly  reAch  it  to-day  on 
foot" 

Bryan's  &ce  feQ,'  and  he  turned  to  look  at  his  tired  campanion. 

"  I  fi»^ot  how  tbe  son  would  tell  npon  hioa :  I'm  pretty  wjril  assd  to 
it  myself.  I  went  tramping  on  like  a  fool,  never  giving  a  nought  to 
the  bo;.  Neirer  mind.  I'll  take  him  on  my  ehouldeis  tbe  rest  of.  the 
jonmej." 

"  You're  a  strong  felbir,"  said  the  stranger,  rather  enviond;,  bb  ha 
eontraeted  Bryaa!s  height  and  muede  with  hia  own  small,  span  propor- 

tiODB. 

"Ib  there  a  public-house  any  where  near,"  asked  Bryan,  "where  I  can 
get  the  boy  some  dinner  V 

"  Not  for  five  miles  or  more  along  this  road.  But  yon'U  find  a  cot- 
tage down  in  the  valley,  where  you  may  get  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  drink 
of  milk, — little  dee,  I  fear;  though  there's  just  the  chance  of  a  hit  of 
bacofi." 

"  We'll  push  on  there  at  once,  lioel;— or  would  70a  like  to  stop  here 
longer?" 

"  No,  Bryan ;  Fm  ready  to  go  on  now  with  jon." 

The  stranger  surveyed  with  evident  interest  their  preparations  to  re- 
sume their  journey. 

"  Stay ;  I  think  I'd  better  return  with  you.  Yon  can't  speak  mndi 
Welsh,  I  fancy  7  No,  I  thought  noL  And  you  won't  fijid  much  Eng- 
lish down  in  diat  valley.  You'll  lare  the  better  for  my  going  back  with 
jon.  I'm  the  curate  of  this  parish ;  it's  a  large,  but  a  very  poor  one. 
Tbe  rector's  away  j  so  it's  all  under  my  charge  now.  ^y  name's  David 
Griffith.  Whan  you've  gone  through  Uie  valley,  turn  off  from  the  road, 
and  make  across  tbe  fields  for  tbe  embankment;  yon'U  see  it  when  we're 
over  the  bill.  When  you've  reached  it,  follow  it  about  half  a  mile  down 
the  line,  and  you'll  come  to  the  hut  of  the  inspector.  You'll  find  work- 
men there  who'll  direct  you,  if  you  think  you're  going  wrong.  But  yon 
can  hardly  miss  tbe  hut.  See  the  inspector,  Mr.  Puckle, — he's  a  very 
good  fellow.  Mention  my  name  to  him — David  Griffith, — you  won't  for- 
get ? — and  I'm  eure  he'll  do  all  be  can  for  yon,  and  I've  no  doubt  be'Il 
find  you  work.  Why,  how  strong  you  are  I  You  make  nothing  c^  car- 
rying that  boy.  Why,  if  I  weie  to  attempt  it,  I  should  never  get  up 
that  hill ;  though  I'm  a  Welshman,  and  used  to  tlie  country.  It  is  veiy 
pretty,  but  dreadfully  billj, — at  least,  strangere  always  tell  me  so.  I 
can't  say  much  about  it  myself:  I  don't  know  other  places  mneh.  I've 
hardly  ever  been  out  of  Wales." 

And  the  curate,  with  rather  short  breathing,  chattered  on  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  had  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  was  pleased  to  find  Muie  one 
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vlu>  would  listen  to  him  wbile  lie  aud  it.  There  are  masj  oonnti;- 
people  who  are  poBiti«Qlu;ratefiil  for  even  the  si^t  of  a  strange  face ;  it 
raries,  in  ever  »  bibsII^  degree,  the  monottHij  of  their  naual  limited 
ruge  of  visioii. 

With  the  aid  of  the  enrata  ae  friend  and  interpreter,  Homa  simple 
refreehmenta  were  obtained  at  the  cottage  in  the  valley,  to  which  he 
conducted  them ;  and  then,  following  the  directionH  of  their  sew  friend, 
Bryan  u^he  boj  nMKinted  a  high  embankment,  and  proceeded  down  the 
line  in  mPHi  of  the  inspector's  huL  After  a  fatigning  walk  over  the 
loose,  moist,  dinging  earth-work,  they  reached  the  object  of  their  quest. 
The  but  was  of  the  mdest  passible  kind :  fomr  mud  walls  coated  with 
scanty  tnrf,  and  a  rough  timber  roof  that  did  not  keep  ont  the  rain.  The 
only  light  admitted  to  the  [daoe  was  by  means  of  the  door,  for  there  was 
DO  window.  The  inspector  sat  before  hia  open  door  smoking  a  short 
black  pipe.  He  was  a  bronzed,  broad-sbontdersd,  sinewy -looking  man; 
a  little  orer  thirty  in  years,  with  strongly -marked  handsome  features, 
high  cheek  bones,  rather  fierce  blue  eyes,  and  a  long,  ragged,  orange- 
coloured  beard.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  with  a  North-Bridah  accent,  not 
Tory  decided,  bat  yet  to  be  noted  occasionally  in  the  clipping  of  the  final 
letters  of  soma  words,  and  the  slightly  droning  prolongation  of  others. 
In  his  dress  he  seemad  to  be  thoroughly  armed  against  adverse  weather, 
if  indeed  he  did  nol^  m  seemed  probable,  take  rather  a  pride  in  a  certain 
extravagant  roughness  of  coatume.  He  wore  a  seaman's  sou'wester,  or 
fiintail  hat ;  a  hairy  coat  with  large  mother-o'-pesrl  buttons,  and  high, 
well-greased,  heavily-soled,  and  many-nailed  boots  that  reached  above 
his  knees.  But  there  was  altogether  a  pictuTesquaness  about  his  appear- 
ance of  which  he  was  possibly  quite  conscioos. 

"  They  call  Scotland  weV'  he  had  been  known  to  say  sometimes,  by 
way  of  explanation  of  his  provision  against  weather ;  "  but  then  it's  a  dry 
plaoa  compared  to  this  country.  The  tain  comes  down  from  the  hills,  and 
you're  half  washed  away  before  you  know  wbeta  you  are,  if  you're  not 
left  sticking  in  mud  up  to  your  waist.  It's  as  wet  a  country  as  I've  ever 
seen;  and  yet  they've  no  whisky!  They've  no  thought  of  any  thing 
beyond  fiannel  aboat  here.  They  seem  to  understand  fiannel.  But  it's 
no  use  trying  to  keep  a  man  warm  and  dry  from  without,  unless  you  give 
him  a  little  whisky  -to  warm  him  through  from  the  inside.  There's 
nothing  like  Sootoh  whisky  Uxr  that  smrt  of  thing, — nothings  I  always 
carry  a  flask  of  it  about  with  me." 

Ha  was  a  Scotchman,  and  his  name  was  Clnny  Puckle :  and  he  was 
not  ashamed  of  ei^er  fiict,  as,  indeed,  be  bad  no  need  to  be ;  and  be  was 
occupied  with  the  duties  of  an  inspector  of  works  upon  the  Mid-Wales 
Railway. 

To  this  man  Bryan  advanced,  stated  hia  wishes,  and  mentioned  the 
name  of  David  Griffith,  the  curate,  by  way  of  introduction. 

"-Oh,  Curate  Griff  sent  you  on,  did  he?"  said  Mr.  Puckle,  his  bright 
«yee  tuning  alternately  frvm  Bryan  to  the  boy.  "  He's  a  good  little  body 
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is  Oriff,  and  lie's  naij  to  do  a  good  tnm  to  anj  one  be  oomes  across. 
Z  like  him.  He's  the  best  Welshman  I  know  j^hough  that's  not  saying 
much,  for  I  don't  like  the  rest  of  them  a  bit.  Yon  want  employment  T 
bat  jon're  a  skilled  labourer,  I  suppose — a  pUte-layer,  or  a  boilA-smith, 
something  of  that  sort :  we're  not  advanced  hi  enongb  to  want  skilled 
work  jet.  We're  only  just  begun  here,  throwing  up  the  embaidiments. 
We  can  give  yon  as  mnch  work  as  yon  like  as  a  navvy.  Wjbe  short  of 
hands.  Had  a  gjeat  row  last  week :  a  £ght  between  thiflblsh  and 
Irish  navvies ;  .they  fight  like  cats,  always  fighting,  nearly^Ped  some 
half-dozen  of  them ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  sack  the  lot.  If  I  can  help  it,  I 
won't  engage  any  but  English  navvies,  for  the  future ;  bnt  I  can't  g«t 
them  to  stay,  that's  the  worst  of  it;  the  country's  so  wet^  they  lose  a 
week's  work  sometimes,  when  the  rain  keeps  on  steadily.  You're  Gm- 
nish,  I  should  say,  by  the  look  of  you." 

"  Yea,  I  was  bom  in  Cornwall ;  I  come  of  Cornish  parents,"  Bryan 
said. 

"  What's  your  name  V 

'*Geoi^  Bryan." 

"  Not  a  Cornish  name : 

'  By  Pol,  Tre,  aud  Pen, 
You  may  koow  the  Cumisb  tanOj' 

the  proverb  says.    Yet  you've  a  Cornish  look.     Is  that  your  son  ?" 

Mr.  Puckle  spoke  in  a  sharp,  quick,  commanding  tone.  Somehow  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  to  avoid  answering  direct  questions  put  in  so 
stem  and  prompt  a  way. 

"  N^o,  he's  not  my  son,"  Bryan  said ;  "  his  Other's  dead ;  he's  under 
my  chfli^;  I'm  ibe  only  Iriend  he's  got" 

"  He  seems  a  sharp  little  laddie,"  the  inspector  observed,  after  a  rigid 
SCrutiDy  of  Noel.     "  You  want  to  find  work  for  him  too  V 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about  the  boy,"  Bryan  said  meditatively. 

"  Yes,  let  me  work,  Bryan,"  Noel  interposed. 

"We'll  make  a  '  fatting-boy'  of  him.  He'll  soon  learn  how  to  do 
that."  The  inspector  spoke  decisively,  and  then  puffed  hard  at  his  pipe, 
the  light  of  which  had  nearly  expired  during  the  colloquy  above  set  forth. 
(We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  to  those  who  need  such 
information,  that  the  duty  of  a  "&tting-boy"  consists  simply  in  supplying 
the  wheels  and  axles  of  the  earth-wagons  employed  in  the  eonstructitm 
of  a  railway  with  a  thick,  black,  unpleasant-looking  grease ;  casks  <^ 
the  material  standing  ready  for  the  purpose  alongside  the  ndls  during 
the  progress  of  the  works.) 

llie  inspector  surveyed  Bryan  again. 

"  Yon  know  how  to  use  a  spade,  I  suppose  V 

"  I  ought  to,"  Bryan  answered  with  a  smile. 

"  Where  have  yon  been  working  last  ?" 

"  My  lost  digging  was  done  at  Ballarat,  Australia." 

"  Then  yon  didn't  dig  to  much  purpose,  I  imagine,  or  you  wouldn't 
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b«  here,"  the  inspector  stud,  sliarply.  "  Well,  we  sliall  be  glad  to  get  a 
good  Eog^Iish  navvy.  TJTe  pnj  three- and-sixpeuce  a  day  for  firat-rate 
Idboar.  I'll  put  you  on  at  hnlf-a-crowa  at  fint,  till  I  eee  what  you're 
made  of.  That's  what  I  give  most  of  the  Welsh  and  Irhh  navvies.  Ill 
raiae  yott  directly  I  see  you're  worth  it.  Yon  haven't  got  a  spade,  of 
conree  ?  m  I  must  stop  eighteenpence  out  of  yoor  first  week  to  pay  for 
one.  W^j»  wages  fortnightly  j  but  I  'sub'  the  men  twice  «  week — 
those  wfa^HT  bard  Dp,  and  deserve  it.  You  can  have  a 'sub'  to-morrow, 
if  yon  inl^  I  dare  say  you're  hard  up — I  never  knew  a  navvy  that 
wasn't,"  (A.  mb,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain,  is  a  small  payment  in 
advance,  probably  a  contraction  oftubfidy.)  "There'll  be  work  on  this 
line  for  years,  if  all  Ibe  branches  are  carried  out  that  are  planilbd.  But 
the  company  are  starving  the  work,  to  my  thinking:  these  embank- 
ments ere  not  broad  enongh,  and  the  bridges,  farther  on,  t«o  slight,  con- 
sidering  what  a  wet  country  it  is,  and  bow  the  streams  about  here  swell 
in  the  winter-time.  Yon  won't  get  a  lodging  near  here;  you'll  have 
to  go  six  miles  up  to  the  town ;  but  there's  a  donkey-engine  takes  the 
wagons  back  at  about  seven  o'clock.  You  con  go  back  by  tbatfifyou  like. 
I  always  do.  If  j'ou  like  to  begin  to  work  at  once,  you  can.  You'll  get 
through  a  quarter  of  a  day's  work,  at  any  rate.  You  see  that  tall  man 
out  there — yonder,  bji^lis  curve— a  man  in  a  red  night-cap  and  a  blue 
shirt?  That's  Long  Peter,  as  he's  called;  he's  the  ganger  on  this  pert  of  the 
work.  Go  to  him,  and  t«]l  him  I  sent  yon.  YoQ  needn't  be  afraid'about 
the  boy.  He's  safe  enough,  never  fear;  Fm  not  going  to  eat  him.  He's 
done  up ;  he'd  better  not  begin  work  until  to-morrow;  he  can  rest  in  my 
hut.     Hi  I  yon  Peter!" 

And  with  a  shout  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  ganger — about  a 
Imndred  yards  off — Mr.  Puckle  left  Bryan  Tredgold  to  find  his  own  way, 
'  and  begin  his  first  quarter  of  a  day's  work  upon  the  Mid*  Wales  Railway. 

"A  fine-looking  fellow,"  Sir.  Puckle  mnsed,  as  he  scrutinired  the 
retreating  figuie  ofthe  man.  "Howcomeshe  to  be  a  navvy,  I  wonderf 
He  started  in  life  on  a  different  footing,  I  take  it.  Well,  he's  nut  the 
only  man  who's  come  down  to  delving  for  his  bread,  like  old  father 
Adam.  Why,  old  Long  Pet«r  boaste  he  once  owned  a  big  estate,  and 
had  a  stable-full  of  hunters  and  a  kennel  of  fox-hounds.  But  Peter's  a 
bouzy  old  thief,  and  tells  lies.  Hum!  Bryan, — a  Comisb  navvy.  Surely 
I've  seen  the  man  before,  when  he  bore  another  name.  Well,  it's  little 
business  of  mine.  If  he's  come  to  trouble,  it's  not  for  me  to  be  blaming 
liim.  I've  done  no  such  wise  things  for  my  own  self.  I've  knocked 
nbont  for  a  good  many  years,  in  a  good  many  places,  and  got  little  but 
knocks  for  my  pains.  Why  should  I  bother  about  the  man  ?  It's  best 
to  ask  few  questions.     It's  more  prudent  to  let  tilings  alone." 

He  turned  to  where  Noel  was  standing,  in  front  ofthe  hut,  with  his 
oyes  fixed  on  Bryan  in  the  distance. 

"  You're  but  a  wee  lad,"  said  Mr.  Puckle,  as  he  considered  the  boy. 

"  I  shall  grow  bigger  and  stronger,"  the  boy  remarked  simply. 
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Tfae  inspector  Etniled. 

"  No  doubt,  laddi«,  no  doubt.  Wliat's  your  Dftrae  i  No,  no  BKtter ; 
PU  put  jou  both  down  as  Brjui — and  jousg  Brjan  j  it  will  Btm^ff 
tiuDEra  in  inT  UitB." 

He  puiEsd  for  a  few  momentB,  as  he  said  in  » low  voice,  "  No,  it  iaa't 
&ir  to  be  questioniflg  tbe  lad  aboui  hie  friend.  And  it's  sot  pmdeab 
It's  no  businew  of  mine  neither." 

Af^  a  Uula  while,  however,  be  uLed:  ^k 

"  You  can  r«ad,  my  man  ?  Y«c.  Can  jon  read  this  ?'^pd  be  pi«- 
dnced  from  his  pocket  a  small  dog's-eared  rolume,  and  turned  over  • 
leaf  or  two  of  it  before  Noel. 

"  It's  Latin !"  aaid  the  boy ;  "  it's  Horace !  I'm  only  in  Vii^L"  Asd 
he  began  to  construe  afler  ttie  manner  of  the  pupils  at  BarcheU  HalL 
"Jam,  now ;  lati^,  enough ;  nicit,  of  »now ;  atque  dine  grandinii,  and  of 
dreadful  hail ;  PtUer,  the  father ;  mutt,  has  sent ;  terrii,  to  the  lands,— 
isn't  it?"  aud  to  on. 

The  book  was  closed  with  a  smock,  and  thrust  again  iato  the  pocluc 
of  the  inspector.     A  strong  band  patted  the  boy  on  the  head. 

•<  Be  a  good  bairn,"  said  Mr.  Puckle,  genUy,  "  and  station  in  lift 
doesn't  mudi  signify."  Afterwards,  howerer,  be  asked  himself,  "  How 
is  iC  the  little  laddie  has  conie  here  to  be  a  fatting-boy  t" 

And  the  question  seemed  to  occupy  the  iuspector  a  good  deaL 

The  day's  work  dooe,  Mr.  Puckle,  Bryan  Tredgold,  and  Noel,  witk 
a  swarm  of  navvies,  crowdinfif  into  a  long  train  of  eartb-wi^oiis,  were 
drawn  by  the  donkey-engine^  as  the  ugly,  stunted,  puffiug  locomolire 
was  called — some  miles  away  from  the  embankment,  until  a  small, 
muddy,  sordid-looking  Welsh  town  was  reached. 

Mr.  Puckle  occupied  confioBd  dingy  apartments  orer  a  strong'Smell- 
ing  general  shop. 

He  bad  removed  his  heavy  boots,  and  thrust  hie  feet  into  warm 
slippers.  He  smoked  his  pipe,  and  stirred  a  strong  tamhler  of  whisky- 
toddy  (his  third). 

"It's  getting  nigh  bed-time,"  he  said;"andyetIknowIsfaa'a'tBleep 
■  wink  i(a  ever  so  Jong,  for  thinking  of  that  Cornish  navvy.  I  can't 
make  it  cut.  Tbeman's  faceis  sti'angely&miUi^tome;  Bryan^Seorge 
Bryan.  '  By  Pol,  Tre,  and  Peo,  you  may  know  the  CorniKh  men.'  '  Sy 
Pol,  Tre,* — ah  I  I  have  it;"  and  he  jumped  up  so  bnstiiy,  that  be 
spilled  half  his  tumbler,  "  I  have  it — Bryan  Ti-edKoM— that's  the  man! 
I  knew  him  years  ago,  when  I  fitst  went  up  to  XiondoD,  before  I  sailed 
for  India.  What  does  he  do  here  f  Ugh !  it's  no  matter.  It's  no  busi- 
ness of  mine.    It  will  be  more  prudeut  to  take  Just  no  notice  of  the 

Bryan  had  secured  a  very  humble  lodging  in  a  narrow  torUtoos  lane, 
at  the  back  of  the  wide  muddy  High  Street  of  the  tows. 

"Are  you  very  tired,  my  boy,"  he  asked  Noel,  as  they  sat  alooe  in 
their  small  nxm,  lighted  by  a  cheap,  feeble,  very  slim  candle. 
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"  rm  tired,  but  I'm  not  sleepy.  Tell  us  an  Australian  Etorj,  Bryan. 
Was  mj  father  with  yon  whan  job  were  ho  haugry  in  tlie  bush  ?  Tell 
me  about  bim,  please." 

"  Not  to  night,  Noel ;  some  other  time.  We've  other  things  to  think 
of  now.  Will  jon  trj  to  be  happy  here  ?  Can  you  be  happy  here,  do 
you  think  ?" 

"  Yes,  DrysD,  if  I  may  stay  with  you." 

"  You  diall,  my  hoy.  We  are  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from 
London,  Noel ;  thkak  of  that !  It  makea  my  heart  feel  lighter,  I  know. 
Two  hundred  milee  away  from  tronlde,  and  sorrow,  and  tomptation  !" 

His  words,  or  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  sounded  rather  strangely 
to  the  boy,  who  opened  bis  gray  eyes  nther  wondarin^y. 

"  Yes,  Noel.  I'll  tell  yon  Bometbing  of  your  fiither,  something  he 
was  food  of  saying.  *  Hay  yon  never  know  bow  hard  it  ia  to  resist 
temptation ;  how  hard  it  ia  to  forgive  towpasies  agunit  yon !' " 

Then  in  a  lower  tone  he  added, 

"  Yes,  thank  God  I  Two  hnndred  milea  from  London.  Two  hundred 
miles  from  a  terrible  temptation!" 
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ji  sm  of  Sot  "^  i^' 

SwBET  is  trae  lore;  it  ne'er  was  giveu  Id  t^h. 
True  love  has  power  Id  life  to  conqncr  pwn 

And  live,  because  true  love  can  never  die. 
'IVaa  death  that  proved  what  love  in  life  should  be; 
And  life  shoold  prove  that  death  is  not  for  thee: 

The  soul  is  cbain'd  b;  love — it  cannot  6y. 

True  love  may  give  thee  strength  and  will  to  live ; 
True  love  can  give  what  love  alone  can  g^ve, — 

Power  which  those  only  who  have  conquered  know; 
Power  patienUy  and  bravely  to  live  on, 
And  win  the  happiness  thou  deemMst  gone, 

While  self  was  grieving  over  selfish  woe. 

Sweet  Love,  thou  art  not  made  to  fade  away; 
And,  Deadi,  thou  canst  not  make  us  loveless  clay : 

The  Boul  is  love, — the  soul  can  never  die. 
If  life  immortal  live  within  thy  breast, 
If  nothing  but  true  love  can  give  thee  rest, 

Drink  from  the  Fountain  that  con  satisfy. 

Earth's  lore  may  die;  earth's  charms  must  all  decay; 
Earth's  sweetest  joy,  untouched,  may  pass  away; 

Earth's  flowers  bloom,  and  brighten,  and  then  fail. 
God's  love  must  live;  God's  truth  can  never  change; 
God's  joy  to  hearts  vrhich  love  is  never  strange ; 

God's  pity  wills  that  love  should  pity  all. 

Life  here  is  fiiU  of  sorrow,  death,  and  sin ; 
Life  is  a  cup  too  small  to  hold  love  in; — 

The  cup  of  human  life  is  oflen  broken. 
Eternal  life  no  shadow  knows,  nor  pains  ; 
Eternal  life  eternal  lore  cont4uas. 

And  love  as  true  and  sweet  as  love  imspoken. 

The  sweetest  love  that  ever  filled  thy  heart 
Should  urge  thee  on  to  do  thy  desdued  part 

And  live,  when  sorrow  mokes  thee  long  to  die. 
Then  love,  true  love,  which  cannot  love  in  vain, 
Will  prove  itself,  and  make  thee  conquer  pain ; 

So  live;  for  love  is  best:  thou  ahalt  not  die. 
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OSE  DAY  IK  DESMAItK. 
Bv  Oeorqb  Aucimca  Sala, 

I  WEMT  one  day  last  December  to  tlie  Anstrien  Embassy  in  Chandos 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  to  get  my  pasaport  \ia6d  for  Venice.  It  was 
about  the  twentieth  time  that  I  had  made  np  my  mind  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic ;  but,  as  usual,  my  intention  was  never  cBiried 
out  It  IB  not  to  be,  I  suppose.  I  am  never  to  see  the  l^uues,  take  a  stall 
at  the  Fenlce,  lide  in  tbe  "  omnibus"  gondola  from  the  railway-station, 
to  the  hot«I,  or  sit  up  all  night  eating  ices  on  the  Place  of  St.  Mark,  with 
the  Austrian  military  bands,  "  their  musbiok  playin'  cLunes,"  as  the  Mul- 
liganian  bard  has  it,  outside.  It  was  alt  settled,  so  far  as  human  proposing 
w^t;  but.  Providence  disposingotherwise,!  didn't  go  to  Venice.  My  route 
was  marked  out,  nevertheless.  I  intended  to  avoid  the  Alpine  passage  into 
Italy,  some  ugly  accidents  from  avalanches  having  taken  place  on  tbe  St. 
Qotbard,  the  Simplon,  or  the  SplUgen,  I  forget  which ;  and  the  escalade 
of  Mount  Cenis  being  impossible,  at  this  period  of  the  year,  to  all  but 
government  couriers,  and  Eoglisb  detectives  in  quest  of  rnna way  bank- 
rupts, I  had  arranged  to  take  tbe  jog-trot  railway  to  Marseilles  and 
Toulon,  thence  to  skirt  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  the  diligence,  to  Nice, 
thence  to  take  steamship  for  Genoa,  and  so  up  to  Alessandria  and  Milan, 
and  so,  right  through  by  rail,  into  Venetia. 

I  had  taken  counsel  of  a  wise  citizen  of  the  world,  so  sapient  that  he 
can  travel  all  over  it  without  letting  his  beard  grow.  A  philosopher  who 
climbs  Mount  Atlas  clean  shaven  and  in  a  shooting-jacket,  and  has  in- 
terviews with  Turkish  pashas  without  subsequently  assuming  a  tarbouch 
on  the  strength  of  his  oriuital  acquaintance.  To  tbe  pure  all  things  are 
pure ;  and  to  my  sage  friend  the  wilds  of  Kabylia  are  as  placid  and  deco- 
rous as  King's-Bencb  Walk,  Temple.  His  experience  is  fertile  in  "bints 
to  vagabonds."  It  is  astonishing  how  prone  is  your  quiet  well-bred  Eng- 
lish gentleman  to  claim  clanship  with  Bohemia;  and  as,  acoordmg  to 
that  respectable  but  somewhat  senile  organ  of  mild  atheism  and  gent«el 
seditum  the  Westminster  Retiew,  I  am  a  Bohemian,  and  consequently 
a  vagabond,  I  was  very  glad  to  take  some  hints  about  Venice  &om  my 
fiiend.  He  told  me  how  tomakehargainsby  theday  with  the  gondoliers ; 
to  stay  at  the  Victoria  in  preference  to  Danielo's ;  to  drink  beer  in  lieu  of 
wine,  the  want  of  cellarage  being  most  unfavourable  to  the  preserva- 
tion both  of  body  and  bouquet  in  Venice ;  and  to  gird  myself  well  with 
flannel,  rheumatism  being  naturalised  in  the  city  of  the  Doges.  In 
short,  he  showed  me  the  entire  carte  du  paye ;  and  there  lacked  only  the 
Austrian  vita,  and  a  roll  of  circular  notes,  towards  my  complete  equip- 
ment for  a  trip  to  the  Quadrilateral.  However,  I  didn't  go ;  and  I  dare  say 
I  shall  mean  as  much  as  ever  to  go  next  year,  and  that  the  slip  'twixt 
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the  cup  and  the  lip  will  be  on  a  par  witb  siinilar  mischances  in  bygrai* 
enterprisos. 

As  a  nile,  I  am  drdadfnllj  afraid  of  Austrian  ambawadors,  as  repre- 
sented  by  their  hnmbleBt  legation  clerks,  all  over  Eorope.  There  is  some- 
thing about  his  Rojal  and  Apostolie  Hajesty,  the  double-beaded  ea^le  cm 
Lis  scutcheon,  the  white  coats  of  his  grenadiers,  and  the  yellow  moustaches 
of  bis  officers,  that  mislikea  me  much.  I  never  enter  the  portals  of  mn 
Austrian  embassy  without  a  nervous  qualm  pervading  my  frame;  inbet^ 
I  suppose  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  that  I  shara  in  that 
abhorrence  for  the  Tedeechi  which  my  fore&tbers,  who  gjoaned  under 
their  tyranny, — to  "  groan"  is  the  right  word,  I  think, — may  have  experi- 
enced. However,  I  got  my  passport  put  gn  rigle  this  particular  day  last 
December  without  any  trouble;  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
the  usual  fee  of  five  shillings  was  not  charged  fw  the  m*a.  The  doubla- 
headed  esgle  is  growing  generous,  I  thought;  and  so  determined  to  tma- 
late  his  muni&eence  by  giving  the  powdered  footBian — a  superb  ereatBie, 
who  looked  aa  though  he  conld  have  awed  disaffected  Hnugary  by  s 
single  glance,  and  doubled  up  the  Ban  of  Croatia  in  the  twiokling  of  a 
bedstaff — a  florin.  Twas  a  pretty  compliment,the  flmin  being  an  Ana- 
trian  coin ;  and  the  footman  grinned  a  superb  i^provaL  A  wink  eren 
quivered  for  an  instant  on  hia  lordly  eyelid.  I  went  oat  into  Chandoa 
Street  with  a  light  heart,  and  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  nrand; 
only,  I  wish  that  his  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  his  Royal  and  Apos- 
tolic Majesty  would  have  the  oomnson  decency  and  courtesy  to  provide  a 
waiting-room  for  gentlemen  who  come  to  have  their  passports  vi^M  tar 
Venice,  and  not  keep  them  cooling  their  beels  in  bis  entrance-hall,  like 
lackeys. 

When  I  reached  the  street,  I  looked  at  my  pawport,  irbicb  I  had  beok 
too  much  flurried  to  examine  while  within  the  ambassadorial  prgoiacts. 
The  Secretary  of  Legation  must  have  had  hard  work  to  find  a  spare 
pkce  for  his  signature.  Hy  credentials  were  v^  old  and  ra^ed ;  issued 
by  Lord  Clarendon,  and  covered  front  and  back  with  mgnalemaitt,  titai, 
stamps,  and  signatures,  in  all  kinds  of  handwriting,  crabbed,  scrswling-, 
and  blotted,  in  all  kinds  of  colonred  inks,  more  or  less  faded.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  grease  about  my  pasapwt ,-  each  heraldic  stamp  of  oonm- 
late  or  legation  had  an  oleaginous  nimbus  round  it,  which  bad  ooaed  oat 
from  the  printing-ink.  Iiord  Clsroidon's  arms  at  the  bottom  had  neariy 
disappeared,  and  the  unicorn  in  the  royal  arms  at  the  top  had  lost  hk 
horn  and  his  tail.  The  copper-plate  platitudes  about  "let  or  hiDdrance," 
"  aid  and  protection,"  were  crossed  and  recrossed,  and  half  obliterated  hf 
vUas  and  timbret  looming  in  a  fog  of  blots  through  the  flimty  paper. 
I  turned  the  sheet  all  ways,  and  mused  over  the  kingdoms  and  empires 
into  which  I  had  been,  bat  with  great  "  let  or  hindrance,"  permitted  to 
enter,  and  where  I  had  never  received  any  thing  like  "  aid  or  protectioa." 
Here  were  the  old  Calais  police- marks  j  the  stigmata  of  Boulogne  and 
lille,  "  vw  pour  Pang."    Then  came  "vuAla  UgaH^m.  de  S^ide  tt  ds 
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i^orekge-"  again  AoBtrifin,  PnusisD,  Belgian,  BaTariKTi,  Italian  vmoi  \>j 
the  hslf'dozen.  Then  the  Raraisns  had  taken  poiseision  of  it,  and  deeo- 
Tated  one  half  of  the  back  with  a  ful),  fatae,  and  particnbtr  aceonnC  of  1115 
birth,  parent^,  education,  characteristics,  and  adtentnres,  prior  to  my 
bein^  raccioated  and  mbseqaent  to  m;  fint  having  my  hair  out ;  at  least 
BO  I  coDJecCnred  from  the  prolixity  of  the  closely  written  and  totally  ille- 
gible Sclavonic  with  which  so  many  estimable  officials  of  the  Matcovita 
police  had  kept  me  so  long^  waiting  at  frontier  towns,  and  charged  me  so 
many  silver  ronblas  for.  As  1  ran  over  this  defaced  and  begritoeA 
schedule,  clondy  (not  snony)  memories  of  foreign  lands  came  dolly  troop- 
ing through  my  tired  brain.  All  is  changed,  I  sighed.  Some  of  t^ 
ki^doms  hare  aboliehed  the  passport  system,  others  hara  oome  %» 
grief, — ^ktngs,  kingdcmis,  and  passports, — and  have  no  longer  a  plaee 
in  the  Almanack  de  Qotha.  Some  of  the  secretaries  of  legation  hxn 
risen  to  be  ministers  plenipotentiaries;  others  may  have  been  seat  ts 
Siberia,  and  are  wheeling  bai-rows  full  of  spelter,  now,  with  gyvw 
upon  their  limbs.  All,  all  changed.  I  looked  at  my  own  aignatiBe 
is  the  margin  of  the  passport,  written  with  a  defiant  bopefal  boldnew 
ten  years  ago.  I  conlda't  write  like  that  now.  I  signed  my  name 
again,  beneath  the  old  one,  when  I  reached  home.  Alas,  it  aeemed  t» 
have  turned  gray,  and  to  be  neuralgia  and  carbuncnlar,  and  to  be  a 
hypochondriacal,  shaky,  seedy,  and,  to  tell  though,  somewhat  id  a» 
imbecile  signature.  Battfi.  What  was  it  Sterna  said  of  Valetndinviia 
Smollett's  book  of  "TrtTols  in  Italy"?  didn't  he  accuse  the  "leamed 
SmellfiingaB"  of  describing  lees  tbe  country  be  bad  visited  than  the  state 
of  bis  own  "  miserable  feelings"  ?  His  revereace  Don  Lorenzo  came  him- 
self to  have  "  miserable  feelings"  not  long  afterwards ;  and  here's  tfas 
Bune  to  yon,  my  hale  and  hearty  friend. 

I  was  foldmgnpthe  clondy  old  pnseport,  gingerly  and  tenderly  fbl^ 
iag  it,  not  because  I  loved  the  thing,  bni  becaoee  I  knew  that  the  sli^ttMi 
rm^hness  woold  rend  its  flimsy  creases  into  rags,  when  my  eye  caught  a 
«oaple  of  vita*,  one  consular,  one  police- official,  that  had  Utherto  escaped 
me.  April  1856 ;  that's  it.  "  Koiitoir  far  Reiseode :  Betact :  Kitibnbavn," 
and  a  quantity  of  thick  hard  blaek  grease,  of  which  I  coald  make  nothing. 
6e»ekenfw  reite  naek  Copenhagen,  and  several  lines  of  those  peculiar 
Oerman  caligraphics  which  always  remind  ma  ofmadNatLee's  oft-quoted 
bvt  mad>-ridicnled  lines, — 

"  I'vB  Been  ui  nuscrswsd  spi  jor  spin  a  tliouglit, 
And  iralk  away  upon  tli«  wiugs  of  angela." 

There  is  soOtii^  to  my  mind  ao  like  a  "  screwed-up  spider"  m  the 
TeatMnc  handvriti^.  Taming,  however,  fiota  tbe  permit  of  the  Gter- 
BSD  Arachse  to  the  Scandinavian  kingdom,  to  which  it  had  refercsee^ 
1  remembered  that  I  had  once  spent  a  day  in  Denmark.  One  day  and 
«ae  night,  no  fnrther  do  my  Di.ni.-h  experiences  extend,  unless,  indeed, 
mbsequent  sojonms  in  Scbieswig  Holstein,  and  in  Altona  (whieb,  al- 
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thougb  subject  to  the  sway  of  bis  Danub  Majesty,  are  not  in  Denmark 
proper),  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  I  aniTed  in  tbe  capital  erat  of 
Kinff  Ciandins  an  a  Sunday  morning,  and  I  left  on  tbe  Monday  at  noon. 
Let  me  see  if  I  can  call  up  any  cloudy  memories  about  Copenhagen. 

It  tras  ()aite  by  accident  that  I  erer  went  there  at  alL  I  had  no 
letters  of  introduction,  and  not  a  soul  I  kneirin  the  city  to  call  upon.  I 
onght  to  have  been  at  St.  Petersbui^  a  fiill  week  before ;  but,  as  the  ice  in 
the  Baltic  obstinately  refused  tojlireak  up,  and  I  was  eatiog;  my  heart 
and  my  head  off  in  tbe  inconceivably  dreary  port  of  Stettin,  and  I  wu^ 
sick  of  going  backwards  and  forwards  to  Berlin,  I  was  prepared  for  any 
region,  however  inhospitable  it  might  be — to  the  Nortii  Pole  itself,  by  way 
of  a  change.  Indeed,  I  fancied  that  the  young  lady  who  was  Atntinnally 
arranging  her  yellow  back  hair,  in  a  mirror  of  tbe  size  and  shape  of  a 
cocked-hat,  at  the  casement  opposite  my  hotel,  was  singing  the  song  in 
FauBt,  "  There  was  a  king  in  Thule,"  to  herself  "  Go  lor  Thule,"  I  ex- 
claimed. "Why  not  try  Copenhagen?"  suggested  tbe  landlord  of  the 
"  Drei  Kronen"  at  Stettin,  who  doubtless  thought  it  far  better  that  I 
should  proceed  thither,  as  I  must  return  to  Stettin  to  take  shipping  ibr 
Cronatiult,  than  that  I  should  go  back  to  Berlin,  with  the  chance  of 
never  returning  to  tbe  "  Drei  Kronen"  at  alL 

This  was  tbe  period  of  my  being  hannted  and  persecuted  by  the  male- 
volent Thomas  Tidier  aus  Tyrol.  It  was  thus  he  desciihed  himself  over  tbe 
shop,  where  he  sold  alpenstocks,  pouches,  and  knives  and  toys  made  out 
of  chamois- born.  His  dipdt  was  just  over  against  the  "Three  Crowns." 
He  wore  the  full  Tyroleee  costume ;  but  I  am  aJ'raid  that  bis  speculation 
in  Stettin  was  not  of  the  most  prosperous  kind,  for  nobody  ever  came  to 
buy  chamois-hom;  and  he  was  wont  to  stand  all  day  in  high' crowned 
bat,  shirt- sleeves,  black  yelvet  small-clothes,  and  those  white  stockings  and 
ankle-jocks  fashionable  at  the  banks  of  Ischl,  humming  tbe  Jodeln  of 
bis  native  heights  to  himself,  and  occasionallr  executing  the  slow  move- 
ments of  tbe  Tyrolienne  to  keep  himself  warm.  You  may  say  there  was 
nothing  to  excite  disquiet  or  alarm  in  the  appearance  of  eucb  a  character; 
but  Thomas  Tidier  appeared  to  me  as  the  embodied  and  vascular  sign- 
board of  his  establishment;  and  who,  I  should  like  to  know,  would  wish 
to  see  a  live  Scotchman  consulting  his  mult  at  tbe  tobacconist's  door;  or 
«  breathing  Cariboo  chewing  pigtail  thereat ;  or  the  wooden  midshipman 
in  Leadenhall  Street  positively  shivering  his  timbers,  or  splicing  bis 
maiabraces  in  the  flesh;  or  the  Black  Lion  at  Brentford  actually  roaring 
and  wagging  his  tail  ?  Carved  and  gilt,  or  stuffiid,  I  could  have  borne 
with  Thomas  Tidier;  but  he  was  too  much  for  me  as  the  Tyroleie  arms 
in  flesh  and  blood.  He  bad,  moreover,  a  baleful  habit  of  staring  at  me, 
and  asking  me  day  after  day  to  buy  the  same  boot-jack  or  goblet — I 
foiget  which  now — of  chamois-bom ;  and  in  the  end  I  bated  the  hann- 
lesB  creature.  "  I  will  go  away  to  Denmark,"  I  said,  "  and  see  if  there 
be  any  thing  rotten  in  the  state  of  it ;"  so  I  sent  the  waiter  to  tbe  Danish 
consulate  (which  was  on  a  second  floor  in  a  back  street,  over  a  pastry- 
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cook's  and  a  ladiro'  school),  and  one  Satonlay  afternoon  pat  myself  on 
board  thfl  Dajubrag  steamer,  bound  for  Gopenh^en. 

We  went  davn  the  dirty  eatoary  in  which  Stettin  hee,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  persistent  drizzle  of  rain,— it  was  raw,  cold,  biting  mid- 
March, — and  you  know  what  kind  of  weaker  that  usually  is  in  Pomera- 
iiis, — down  to  a  place  called  S  winemnnde,  about  which  1  only  recollect  this : 
that  there  was  one  of  the  rottenest,  muddiest  piers  as  a  landing-place  1 
ever  saw,  sui-monnted  by  a  belfry,  in  which  a  cracked  bell  jang-led  mosc 
fearliilly,  and  that  on  the  platform  of  the  pier  itself  two  Prussian  soldiers, 
overcome  with  beer,  were  fighting^.  We  stopped  at  Swinemnnde  about 
seven  minutei,  and  they  were  iightinp  all  the  time.  We  rounded  a 
headland,  and  got  into  the  Haf  See  shortly  afterwards ;  bat  so  long  as  I 
could  discern  tfaeir  forms,  these  Prussian  warriors  battled.  It  was  strictly 
an  np-and-down  fii^ht.  When  Carl  was  sprawling,  Herman  was  on  the 
top  of  him,  pounding  away  vigorously;  and  then  it  came  to  Herman's 
tarn  to  be  undermost,  and  for  Garl  to  administer  unto  him,  with  energy, 
if  not  with  science,  the  blows  of  Thor's  hammer.  They  hod  fortunately 
no  side-arms,  and  they  were  not  up  to  the  ii^^enious  military  device,  so 
popular  among  our  old  gallant  defenders,  of  taking  off  their  belts,  and 
thrashing  each  other  with  the  buckle-end ;  but  they  had  plenty  of  nsOs 
and  feet  and  teeth,  and  they  bit,  scratched,  kicked,  and  plucked  out 
mutual  handfuls  of  hay-coloured  hair,  in  a  manner  moat  edifying  to  be- 
hold. "  Bah"  quoth  a  Frenchman  standing  next  to  me,  as  we  watched 
the  receding  contest,  "  cet  gredint-ld  ne  tavent  pat  «■  battre.  Pour- 
iptoi  iCewu'.—'t-t-iU  pas  de  la  savate  t"  I  thought  myself  that  they 
might  have  turned  the  spikes  on  the  summits  of  their  helmets  to  some 
account  by  butting  at  each  other,  bull  or  Negro  fashion.  I  wander  how 
long  they  fonght.  For  aught  I  can  tell,  they  may  be  at  it  now;  for 
yonr  Prussian  is  a  most  fire-eating  animal,  when  roused. 

The  Haf  See  is  not  a  very  stormy  sea,  bat  it  is  a  "  wobbling"  one. 
The  Danebroff,  for  all  her  Scandinavian  name,  was  a  leaky  old  tub  of  Brit- 
ish origin,  which  I  conjecture  had  long  since  done  Channel  and  River 
service  in  the  days  when  competition  between  the  Margate  and  Herae- 
Bay  steamboat  companies  ran  high,  and  the  fare  from  Thames  Street 
to  Boutogne  was  only  five  shillings.  Her  engines  were  in  a  most  dilapi- 
dated condition,  and  uttered  doloitras  ejaculations  throughout  the  night. 
There  was  very  little  to  eat  on  board,  and  a  great  deal  too  much  com- 
bmndy  to  drink.  The  steward  might  have  taken  i>ut  a  patent  for  the 
^supply  of  the  most  execrable  cigars  that  ever  were  smoked — or  rather 
lit,  puffed  at  a  moment,  and  tbeu,  in  an  access  of  unooutrolUble  nansea, 
flung  away;  and  altogether  I  was  very  miserable.  Happiness  should 
not  be  exclusively  bound  up  in  cigars,  cognac,  and  a  bill  of  fore ;  but  when 
to  these  you  add  rain,  inward  qualmishness  from  "  wobbling^"  and  six 
uncommunicative  travelling  companions,  a  general  result  IF  profound 
wretchedness  is  imaginable. 

We  "wobbled"  and  creaked  and  groaned  dismally,  and  I  sacrificed  to 
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Deptunc^  withont  feriiBg  ^  sligfatest  jaten&ia  tor  the  oceanic  deity, 
tfaroughoat  the  afternoon  and  ni^ht,  wben  in  the  gray  n\r  uaramg  we 
came  to  aa  anchor  in  the  midst  of  a  qnantitj  of  drab  mud.  I  bade 
&rewell  to  tbe  Danebnff  with  a  heartfelt  hope  that  I  might  never  see 
her  again ;  for  I  had  gathered  that  the  return  boat  to  Stettin  was  to  be 
the  £i)Kig  wn  Danemark,  a  bran-acw  eteamer, — "wunderKkom"  the 
Oereuns  called  it.  Then  we  vent,  not  aabore,  bat  on  to  a  crasy  londing- 
Gtage,  and  into  a  hat  of  roBgh>h0wn  timbers,  where  there  was  a  UhIc 
etore  neariy  red-hot,  and  two  corpnlent  eaatora-honae  offieen,  amtJung^ 
like  limekilns,  exhaling  dreadful  fiimei  of  eom-brandy,  bnt  perfecttj 
good-hnmoured.  I  felt  at  once  that  I  wee  among  the  hardy  Noras- 
men, — that  brare,  kind-hearted,  dmnken,  honest  people,  whom  I  hold  to 
be  about  a  hundred  per  cent  inpesior  to  the  cold-blooded,  beer-aoddened, 
mag^j,  metBpfajflical,  selfwifficienC,  stingy  Germans.  I  don't  mean  the 
German  ladies,  I  beg  to  obierre ;  I  love  the  sweet,  innoeent,  trostiag, 
sentimental  FtSaleini.  I  adore  them,  every  tma;  hot  the  Ueinbarr  I 
like  not.  When  tbe  German  has  talents,  his  eleveraesa  generally  leads 
him  to  findiog  out  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  mistake,  or  an  ho' 
posture,  or  else  to  losing  himself  in  tbe  nebulous  regiona  of  the  InfimtA 
<^MCure.  Wben  he  is  stupid,  be  is  a  mere  sulky,  savage  bmle,  aa  ob- 
stinate as  a  pig,  as  revengeful  as  a  Corsican,  and  as  oonceited  as  ft 
Chioase. 

It  might  be  wished,  however,  that  the  wtrthy  Danea  didn't  drink  »» 
nmeb  oom-braady.  I  an  aware  that  the  iademency  ef  tbe  elisaaite 
induces  a  greater  eonsnmption  of  alcoholic  stimolasts  than  weokl  ha 
tolerable  in  milder  regions,  and  that  continually  "  hqnoring  up"  in  th« 
North  may  not  be^  fiir  the  same  reason,  quite  bo  dongeroas  aa  it  is  in  the 
Soitb ;  bat  there  is  reason  in  roasting  eggs,  and  there  sbowld  be,  I  take 
it,  a  medium  in  all  things,  and  in  brand y-driaking.  It  is  not  so  mtkA 
tbe  number  of  people  yon  see  tipsy,  as  the  knowledge  ^at  almost  every 
body  you  meet  is  in  tbe  habit  of  taking  more  than  is  goed  ior  hiss — or 
her — tint  strikes  a  stranger  in  Copenhagen.  A  pretty  stranger  I  am  to 
brand  a  nation  with  an  addictedneas  to  bibulous  propensities,  when  mj 
residoice  ia  the  couDtry  did  not  extend  beyond  twenty-four  hours,  and 
when  for  a  third  of  that  brief  space  I  was  asleep  1  9iuh  reckless  aaaump- 
tioDmaybeon  a  par  with  the  c^braledsuismaty  of  the  naval  officer,  wbs^ 
being  desired  hj  hia  commander  to  SMdie  a  r^kort  oq  the  maanns  aai 
enstoms  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  pert  thc^  toudied  at,  wrote  thaa, 
"  Manners  they  have  none,  aad  their  cnstome  are  very  beastly."  And, 
again,  was  there  sot  a  navigator  who  ones  made  this  entry  in  his  1^: 
"  Passed  Cspe  de  Verd  ten  leagues  to  tbe  N.N.W.;  natives  kind  and 
hospitable"  J  It  may  be  that  I  did  not  see  tbe  members  ot  the  Copen- 
hagen Tretota)  Society.  Ferltapa  the  Danes  drink  more  brandy  on  Sunday 
than  on  othtr  days  ;  but  however  it  be,  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  brwidy, 
brandy,  every  wherr,  and  not  a  drop  fit  to  drink. 

The  Marcla  weather  was  frif^id  enough  at  Stettin ;  but  bore  it  was 
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■BoHer  tbui  onr  coldest  Christpiti,  «nd  the  nipping-  atmospbera  gave  ine 
■8  foretaste  of  what  I  might  npect  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  beat  of 
the  little  cabin,  where  the  corpulent  cnstom-bome  officers  examined  my 
-nupet-bag-,  and  civilly  declined  the  email  Bilver  coin  I  offered  them,  and 
which  the  Htunan  or  German  dattaniert  wonld  have  clntcbed  at  eagerly, 
was  BtifliDg ;  but  when  I  emerged  into  the  outer  air,  and  fband  mj  noes 
vnceremonionely  tweaked  by  the  winter  wind,  I  began  to  recogniM  the 
beneficial  agency  of  that  guide,  phihiBopher,  and  friend  to  the  la-aTeller 
northward,  the  Store. 

"  Hfitel  d'Ajigleterre?"  Ye»,  I  think  it  was  at  that  hoetelry  that, 
to  Q>e  the  Cwtinental  term,  I  "  dei cended."  It  was  a  big  roomy  house, 
with  wide  wouden  stairoases,  not  of  polished  or  beeswazed  boards,  as  is 
the  ctutom  is  France  and  Germany,  but  of  planking  painted  black,  and 
solidly  Tarnished.  Every  thing-  was  very  dean.  No  nneil  of  sonp,  no 
smell  of  damp  clothes  or  sonr  cabbage — those  abotninable  German  hotel 
odenrs ;  but  a  mild  perradicg  aroma  of  tobacco  and  brandy — both  bad. 
With  them,  perbsps,  there  stra^led  Jnst  a  faint  flavour  of  hemp  and 
pitch  and  tar;  the  whole  giving  a  kind  of  ship-chandler's  gu»to  to  the 
«BtabliBhment.  They  pnt  sie  into  a  large  room  with  ^ree  tall  windows, 
all  with  double  catement^,  never  opened,  but  provided  with  one  movable 
pane  to  «ipel  hot  air  and  let  in  cold,  common  in  northern  booses,  and 
which  the  Bnsiians  call  a  vatistas — from  the  German  Wat  iat  dtu? 
<x  "  What  is  it  ?"  One  side  of  the  apartment  was  entirely  taken  iip  by 
the  store,  a  towering  monumental  structure  that  might  have  served  for 
"  Sidney's  sister,  Pamlwoke's  mother,"  in  white  shiny  earthenware  tiles, 
profusely  embcased  with  a  florid  Lonis-Quatorss  pattern.  Time,  how- 
ever, had  not  space  to  throw  a  dart  at  me  ere  I  was  ensconced  between 
the  eoane  ssewy  linen  sheets  of  a  camp-bed,  that  gleamed  in  the  midst 
of  the  big  Toom  like  the  grave  of  some  child  for  whom  there  was  ii» 
room  in  the  huge  stove- sarcophagus.  Then  I  slept  till  nine  o'clock; 
and  then  a  rosy  chambermaid,  without  a  by  your  leave,  or  a  with  your 
leav^  broke  into  my  chamber,  wished  me  good  morning  in  capital  £ng- 
liah,  and  brought  me  some  boiling  coffee  in  a  thick  white  cup  not  unlike 
s  suvophagus  in  itself,  a  roll  of  brown  bread,  a  portentoas  lamp  of 
bntter,  while  and  hard  like  suet,  and  a  decanter  of  brandy.  They  always 
bring  ;od  brandy.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  I  pr»- 
aame.  They  almost  expect  yon  to  wash  in  it;  nay,  Daneshave  seriously 
expatiated  to  me  on  the  advantage  of  putting  a  dub  of  cognac  iato  the 
water  yon  use  for  yonrmoming  rnbhing.  I  wonder  whether  they  suckle 
Ae  b»Ues  upon  twandy  and  milk ! 

The  fiagtish  traveller  in  France  who  expressed  his  amazement  at  the 
facility  witb  which  even  the  little  children  spoke  French  has  been  mocb, 
and  I  suppose  deservedly,  laughed  at  I  wonder  whether  I  am  tumbling 
into  any  heave  by  recording  the  pleasurable  astonishment  I  felt  at  the 
number  of  Danes  1  found  who  spoke  or  seemed  to  speak  English,  with- 
-ont  the  slightest  perceptible  foreign  accent.  In  the  HAtel  d'Angleterre — 
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albeit  such  oames  are  often  given  abroad  on  the  bievt  a  non  bicendo 
principle — such  a  familiarity  with  our  tongue  ia  not  to  be  wandered  at ; 
but  of  tbe  many  shops  I  visited  dni-ing  the  day,  there  was  not  one  in 
which  I  did  not  iind  the  English  tongue  fluently  spoken.  Bat  1^  most 
cnnous  thing  is,  that  to  listen  to  a  party  of  Danes  rapidly  conversing,  yon 
may  fancy,  without  imderstandrng  a  word  of  what  tbey  are  saying,  that 
they  are  a  group  of  Northumbrians-talking  vigorous  colliers'  Bnglish.  The 
infleodons  of  the  Language  have  an  English  sound.  It  isn't  Saxon,  it  is 
Scandinavian ;  and  the  real  Englishman  foregathers,  I  take  it,  far  more 
from  Canute  than  from  Harold.  The  I4one  element  is  the  strgngest, 
after  all,  in  Kogland.  When  the  Saxons  first  came  to  us  they  were 
Norse;  but  their  northern  strength  died  out,  and  the  Danes  oame  and 
got  the  better  of  them,  and  then  they  declined  again,  tiil  another  race  of 
Norsemen,  the  Normans,  came  to  re.invigorate  the  stock,  and  build  up 
the  pure  and  perfect  Englishman,  who  otherwise  would  have  degenerated 
into  tbe  dabby  pudding-headed  German.  I  may  state  this  opinion  with- 
oot  any  conceit,  as  I  do  not  happen  to  have  one  drop  of  Angh>>Saxon 
blood  in  my  veins. 

I  went  down-stairs  into  a  vast  Mlle-ti-manger,  double-windowed, 
painted- floored,  painted-tabled,  and  garnished  at  its  upper  end  with  a  store 
about  thrice  the  am  of  that  in  my  bedroom.  There  was  not  one  English 
traveller  there  save  myself;  but  there  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Danish 
merchants,  North-German  traders  from  Kiel  and  Flensbuni;  and  Lubeok 
and  Bremen,  and  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Copenhagen.  I  was  pleased 
to  see  that  the  manly  custom  of  eating  bee&teaks  and  onions  for  break- 
fast obtained  in  the  Danish  capital ;  but  grieved  to  observe  that  cigar- 
smoking  was  added  by-way  of  oondimest  to  the  Eubstantial  viand  in  ques- 
tion. Of  course  every  body  took  a  nip  of  brandy  after  his  beefsteak. 
Uy  stomach,  after  the  "  wobbling"  Dartebrog,  was  not  quite  strong 
enough  for  this  Walhalla-Iike  fare ;  but  I  managed  to  get  through  an 
omelette  and  some  more  coffee,  and  then  started  off  to  make  the  most  of 
my  time,  and  take  a  tramp  through  tbe  city.  There  was  a  kind  of  inde- 
peadenoe  in  the  feeling  that  I  was  not  acquainted  with  one  human  being 
in  it,  and  that  I  had  found  my  warmest  welcome  in  an  inn.  The  welcome 
was  one  not  to  be  complained  of.  The  chambermaid  was  the  merriest 
little  soul  I  bad  met  with  for  a  long  day ;  the  waiter  who  served  me 
was  a  wag;  all  the  officers  who  were  eating  beefsteaks  and  drinking 
bnndy  spoke  English;  and  tbe  landlord  waaan  iacarnation  of  jollity,  and 
wanted  to  treat  me  to  a  gloss  of  old  cognac  before  I  went  oat  for  my 
walk.  It  was  a  comfort  to  me,  however,  to  find  tha^  although  Englist^ 
was  so  commonly  spoken,  I  did  not  set  eyes  upon  tbe  7\me»  newspaper, 
even  Galiffnani,  during  the  whole  of  tbe  day  I  spent  in  Denmark. 

(2b  be  contimieil.) 
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Paet  II. 
"  The  pasBaga  from  Fortescue,"  said  one  of  the  students,  "  is  moat  im- 
portant to  illustrate  the  geneial  obaracter  of  juries  in  his  daj.    But  did 
they  not  degenerate  after  his  time,  and  moie  especially  in  tiie  sixteenth 
fentury  i" 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  that,"  replied  their  host 

"It  was  a  jury  who  convicted  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher 
for  denying  that  the  king  oould  be  head  of  tlw  Chnroh," 

"  True ;  and  a  jut;  found  the  gallant  Surrey  guilty  of  high  treason ; 
and  other  cases  may  be  cited.  But  you  must  distinguish  between  state 
trials  and  ordinary  trials  between  party  and  party." 

"Ithonghtit  was  the  peculiar  boast  of  trial  by  jury,  that  it  protected 
the  subject  against  the  tyranny  of  the  higher  powers?" 

"  Wliat  1  mean  is  this :  under  the  oppressiTe  dynasty  of  the  Tudors, 
justice  continued  to  be  well  administered  in  ordinary  cases ;  those  where 
the  crown  was  concerned  formed  the  ezcepdoQ ;  but  this  aroee  from  the 
general  subserrienca  of  the  whole  nation,  and  is  not  to  be  oharged  as  a 
demerit  of  trial  by  jury." 

"  Could  there  be  any  grosser  case  than  the  coniiotton  of  Sir  Thomas 
Merer 

"  It  was  indeed  a  horrible  case.  The  jury  were  about  to  acquit  him, 
for  lack  of  evidence,  when  Solidtor-Gcaieral  Rich  volunteered  to  give 
evidence  of  a  private  conversation  between  More  and  himself,  into  which 
lie  had  entrapped  him  under  pretence  of  friendship.  Even  this  was  not 
sufficient  in  law ;  but  the  lonl-chancellor,  who  acted  as  chief-commis- 
sioner at  the  trial,  direct«d  a  conviction ;  and  die  jury,  after  consideriDg 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  found  More  guilty.  His  relative,  whose  report 
we  have,  imputes  the  verdict  to  thor  desire  of  pleasing  the  king.  Bat 
the  fudge  was  more  to  blame  than  the  jury." 

"  It  is  most  strange  that  this  royal  Bluebeard  should  have  been  so 
popular  with  the  English." 

"  His  tyranny  did  not  fall  in  general  upon  the  lower  classes,  who 
liked  him  for  his  showy  qualities  and  splendid  manner  of  living.'' 

"  And  certainly  he  did  good  to  the  nation  by  shakmg  off  the  papal 
yoke,  and  suppressing  the  monasteries." 

"  Yet  this  last  act  made  hun  for  a  time  unpopular.  And  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  only  oppoeition  which  he  enooantered  was  from  the  common 
people,  for  bis  interierence  with  the  monasteries  and  tbe  exaction  of 
opfwessive  taxes." 

"John  Bull's  reluctance  to  be  touched  in  his  purse  seems  to  have 
been  the  foundation  of  English  liberty." 
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"  In  relation  to  the  present  enbject,  it  is  esEential  to  o1»erve  that  the 
basest  miniBters  of  Henry's  tyranny  were  to  be  found  amoD|^  the  higher 
clEUEef, — the  Hotises  of  Parlkment,  the  clergy,  the  lawyers." 

"  Hia  queens  were  sentenced  by  parliament,  wei«  they  not  V 

"  Anne  Boleyn  was  convicted  by  the  Peers  in  the  Lord  High  Steward's 
GoorL  Catherine  Howard  was  sentenced  by  a  bill  of  attamder.  So  was 
Norfolk;  and  w  wa>  Cromwell,  without  eren  bemg  hoard  in  hifl  defence. 
I  mnit  say,  however,  that  he  deserTed  it ;  fi>r  it  was  by  his  oontriranoe 
that  this  engine  of  destractioa  was  nsed  a^nst  the  ConnteBS  of  Salis- 
bury, he  having,  at  Henry's  request,  extorted  an  opinion  from  the  jadgee 
that  it  could  be  done  legally." 

"  The  forms  of  law  were  generally  obserred  by  Henry,  I  believe  f 

"Yes;  but  forms  oflawareofno  use  unless  yon  have  honest  men 
to  administer  the^law.  It  was  a  celebrated  saying  of  Henry  VI L, 
that  he  governed  tbe  kingdom  by  lawv,  and  the  laws  by  lawyers.  It 
was  the  same  with  bis  son.  Henry's  parliaments  were  ready  to  pass 
any  measure  that  he  desired.  Witness  the  horrid  bill  of  the  Six  Artiolo, 
and  that  which  enacted  that  the  king's  proclamations  should  have  the 
foroe  of  law;  which,  in  effect^  establisbed  a  despotism." 

"  Did  the  juries  never  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  the  subject  in  those 
days?" 

"  The^  did ;  but  they  had  a  hard  time  of  it  llie  spirit  of  juries  is 
proved  by  the  measures  which  the  agents  of  tyranny  adopted  to  oonnter- 
Bct  it.  First,  the  presiding  judges  used  every  possible  exertion  to  cajole 
or  intimidate  them.     If  that  failed,  they  soaght  to  avenge  themselves." 

"How?" 

"  A  practice  »prang  up  under  the  Tudor  dynasty  of  summoning  juries 
to  the  S tar-Chamber,  who  returned  verdicts  contrary  to  the  direction  of 
the  judge;  there  they  were  admonished  and  reproved,  and  sometimea 
seDtenoed  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  case  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throok- 
raortoD,  in  Mary's  reign,  is  a  notable  eiample,  illustrating  both  the 
advantage  of  trial  by  jury  and  the  tyrannical  practice  of  the  age.  He 
was  tried  at  Guildbali  for  high  treason,  for  having  been  ooncai>ed  in 
Wyatt's  conspiracy.  The  prisoner  was  in  tbe  usoal  way  questioned, 
interrupted,  and  insulted  by  a  hostile  court,  and  had  the  utmost  difficult}' 
in  obtaining  a  hearing.  An  honest  jury  acquitted  him;  but  tbejunos 
were  afterwards  imprisoned,  and  eight  oftbem  fined  in  the  Star-Chamber." 

"  I  presume  this  lining  of  jurors  was  illegal?" 

"Entirely  so.  The  only  remedy  against  a  corrupt  jury  was,  as  1 
already  eipUined,  by  writ  of  attaint.  Nevertbel^s  the  practice  of  flnin|r 
continued  titl  the  reii^n  of  Charles  11." 

"  How  was  it  put  a  stop  to  1" 

"  The  atteutioD  of  the  public  was  forcibly  drawn  to  this  abuse  by  the 
case  of  Fenn  and  Mead,  who  were  tried  at  tbe  Old  Bailey  in  the  year 
1670  for  tnmuItuouEly  assembling  in  Gracechurch  Street.  The  alleg«i 
tumult  was  nothing  more  than  the  collection  of  a  oowd  to  hear  a  aennon 
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by  a  Qaftker.  Bat  the  Qoalcers  were  an  obnozioiu  eect,  and  the  alject 
of  the  prosecation  was  to  put  down  their  pieachiag.  Tlie  court,  ocmsist- 
iag  of  the  major,  aldsrmen,  and  reeorder  of  ibe  Citj,  used  every  possible 
meaiiB  to  bully  the  jury  into  finding  a  verdict  of  ^^ty ;  bat  tbey  biled. 
Upon  a  Tfirdict  of  acquittal  being  returned,  tbey  fined  eaA  of  the  jnrore 
ibrty  marks,  and  Pena  also  far  contempt  of  courts  and,  £»■  default  of  pay- 
ment, committed  them  to  Nevgate.  They  mre  all  aiWvarda  daduar^Bd 
npon  Habeae-Corpus  in  the  Common  Fleas.  A  tern  ytan  before  this. 
Chief- Jnstice  Keiynge  had  fined  a  panel  of  gnnd  j«ry  in  tbe  county  of 
Somerset  for  reJiising  to  find  a  tnie  bill  of  moider.  The  Hoiue  of  Com- 
moos  passed  a  reeolutioa  condemning  the  practice ;  and  in  the  year  1670 
tbo  Court  of  King's  Bench  decided  i^  it  was  iUegal" 

"  I  suppose  the  ageate  of  Uie  crown  endeavoured  sonetimes  to  paolc 
juries  ?" 

"  That  was  common  under  the  Tudon.  You  kaoir  what  efforts  bare 
been  made  even  in  these  days,  by  the  procett  af  striking  aad  eballengiag, 
to  secure  a  fitvourable  jury ;  so  you  >iay  guais  Hut  do  pains  would  be 
spared  iu  earlier  times  to  seoure  the  same  result,  ^eiifis  were  often 
induced  to  retmn  juy-paaels  under  the  express  direotion  of  tbe  minister. 
A  goFemment  that  would  paek  a  b^ich  of  judges  would  not  iidck  at 
paduBg  a  jnry." 

"  What  do  y<Ki  nean  by  packing  a  beneli  of  jodgos  f" 

"I  allude  to  the  practiee  <rf'  obtaining  opisioiw  fimnt  the  judges 
beforehand  in  favour  (^  measures  adopted  by  the  cKHm.  fiueh  was  that 
obtained  by  CranweU  for  Henry  VIII.  in  the  Conntess  of  Solisbory'it 
ease.  Soch  was  that  which  Bacon  procored  is  faroor  of  the  juriadiotton 
of  the  High  Comnufision  Court.  The  moat  celebrated  ioBtBDee  was  where 
Lord-Keeper  Coveatrj  privately  tampered  with  tfas  judges,  and  pncored 
a  resolution  from  them  in  favour  of  levying  sfaip-mooey." 

"  That  wss  [werions  to  tiie  great  trial  of  Hampden's  ease  V 

"  Yes.  It  was  an  extra-judicial  opinion,  intended  to  prerent  oppod- 
tioD,  Bod  induced  people  to  pay  the  tax.  The  lord-keeper  hod  the 
resolatioa  of  the  judges  entered  on  iwetvd  in  &U  the  tamia,  and  ordered 
the  judgaa  to  publish  it  at  the  assizes  all  over  tlte  kingdoni.  In  the 
accounts  of  the  churchwardens  of  St.  M^garet's,  Weitoainster,  pabliahwi 
in  tJie  Archaologia,  you  will  find  an  entry  of  a  fee  to  counsel  ibr  his 
opinion  as  to  the  legoJity  of  this  imposition." 

"Infiivourofil?" 

"  Yea.  The  puiGh,  acting  upon  his  opinion,  apply  for  a  reduction  of 
(he  amount  assessed  upon  them.  Few  counsel  would  have  ventured  to 
give  an  opinion  against  the  tax  after  the  published  resolution  of  the 
judges.  Hampden  was  the  only  man  in  iJie  kingdom  bold  enough  to  tiy 
the  question." 

"  Sir  Edward  Coke,  I  think,  did  not  approve  of  tiie  Jndgea'  giving 
extra-judicial  opinions?'' 

"  Not  where  they  might  have  to  pronounce  npoa  tibe  matter  judi- 
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dallj.    It  is  maaifeat  tjiat  sooh  a  proceeding  stniek  at  the  rerj  n»t  ttf 
juBtice." 

"  Bacon,  with  all  hie  vast  intellectaal  powers,  was  not  so  ^ood  a  con- 
stitntional  lawyer  as  bis  mal  Coke." 

"Bacon  knew  what  was  right  better  than  any  man;  but  did  not 
practise  the  wisdom  which  he  posBessed.  It  was  he  who  tampered  with 
the  judges  in  Peaohum's  caee." 

"  What  waa  that  f" 

"James  I.,  in  ordw  to  supply  his  pecuniary neoessitiee,  bad  issued 
letters  calling  upon  his  snt^ectq  to  contribute  '  benevolences.'  Sadi  was 
the  title  of  a  tax  which,  though  voluntary  in  name,  was  really  conpulioiy; 
for  those  who  refused  to  pay  it  were  treated  as  dislojral.  It  excited  some 
opposition.  One  Oliver  Sl  John,  who  published  a  letter  denaundag  it, 
was  prosecuted  for  a  libel  in  the  Star-Cbamber,  fined  fiOUO/.,  and  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment.  As  the  people  stilt  murmored,  it  was  t^on^t 
proper  to  make  a  still  more  dreadful  example;  and  Peachum,  an  old 
clergyman  of  Somersetabire,  was  selected  as  die  victim.  It  was  discovered 
that  he  bad  in  bis  possession  a  sermon  encouraging  the  people  to  resist 
the  levying  of  benevolences.  Bacon,  the  attorney-general,  obtained  pri- 
vate opinions  from  the  judges  ia  favour  of  the  contemplated  proceed- 
ings, and  then  institated  a  prosecution  against  Peachum  &r  high  treason. 
The  poor  mas  had  nevOT  preached  the  obnoxious  sermon,  nor  was  it 
proved  that  be  intendedto  preach  it,  or  hadsbown  it  to  anyhuman  being; 
it  was  only  found  in  his  study,  which  bad  been  forcibly  entered.  In 
order  to  get  evidence  gainst  bim,  he  was  first  put  to  the  torture,  Bacon 
himself  directing  and  superintending  it,  to  please  the  king;  af^er  which 
he  was  tried  at  Taunton  and  convicted.  There  being  a  doubt  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  conviction,  he  was  not  e:tecuted,  but  snffered  to  Ue  in 
prison,  where  he  died." 

"  What  a  horrible  case !  I  did  not  know  that  torture  could  be  in- 
fltcted  in  this  oonntry." 

"  It  could  not  by  the  common  law  of  England ;  but  it  was  frequently 
in6icted  by  the  prerogatiTe  power  of  the  crown  under  the  Tudors  and  tbe 
Stuarts.  You  will  find  this  fully  explained  by  Jardine  in  his  treatise  On 
tJie  vte  of  Tortwe  in  England.  The  last  instance  of  torture  being  re- 
sorted to  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  It  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
Commonwealth . ' ' 

"  We  read  in  Scoti's  Old  Mortality  of  torture  being  applied  in 
Charles  II.'s  reign." 

"That  was  in  Scotland,  where  it  continued  to  be  in  some  measure 
legftl,  owing  to  tbe  adoption  of  the  civil  law  in  that  country,  till  it  was 
finally  abolished  by  a  statute  of  Anne." 

"  Wbile  the  crown  conid  exercise  powers  like  these  by  a  sbetch 
of  prerogative,  there  could  be  little  use  in  trial  by  jury,  or  any  other 
ccnstitutional  check." 
"No.    And  yet^  if  you  reflect,  you  will  see  that  these  very  contri- 
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TgQoeB— the  pacldng  and  intimidBtiDg:  of  th«  juries,  the  extracting  of  evi- 
dence by  torture,  and  the  getting;  of  bad  law  ironi  the  judges— illustrate 
the  importance  of  the  ioBtitution  of  juiy-trial.  Itwas  because  the  crown 
could  not  depend  upon  making  jurors  ita  servile  instrtiments  that  these 
unconstitutional  means  were  resorted  to.  Hadjtirors  been  the  mere  crea- 
tures of  the  government,  as  the  judges  commonly  were,  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  to  intimidate  or  to  manage  them." 

"  I  see  at  once  the  fiiroe  of  that  observation." 

"  And  again,  the  institution  of  the  Star-Chamber  and  High-Commis- 
Bion  Court  proves  that  juries  were  not  considered  fit  instruments  for  the 
oppressicHi  of  persons  obnoxious  to  the  crown.  The  like  remark  will 
apply  to  the  filing  of  ex-offido  informationa  against  political  offenders, 
instead  of  taking  them  before  a  grand  jury.  Thus,  when  Charles  I.  was 
resolved  to  prosecute  Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  five  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  caused  a  charge  of  high  treason  to  be  preferred  against 
them  by  the  attorney- general  in  the  House  of  Lords;  a  proceeding 
manifestly  illegal,  bnt  vhioh  he  adopted  because  he  knew  he  had  no 
chance  of  getting  a  bill  found  against  them  in  the  regular  way." 

"  After  the  abolition  of  the  Star-Chamber  and  High- Commission 
Ootirt,  as  well  as  torture  and  other  unoonstitational  processes,  the  go- 
vernment had  no  other  means  of  puniahiog  poIiUcal  offenders  except 
tiiroagh  (he  medium  of  a  jury." 

"  Exactly ;  and  then  the  nature  of  a  juiy  was  brought  to  a  test." 

"  Yet  many  unjust  and  omel  verdicts  were  obtained  after  that  time." 

"True;  because  constitutional  liberty  was  not  firmly  established  till 
the  Revolution ;  and  juries  had  to  undergo  a  severe  ordeal  before  tb^ 
were  brought  to  a  full  understanding  of  their  high  and  solemn  duties." 

"One  great  step  was  wanting, — the  making  the  judges  independent 
of  the  crown." 

"  Till  that  was  efi^ted,  it  was  impossible  for  tJie  administration  of 
justice  in  political  oases  to  be  pure.  We  see  this  dearly  enough  fi-om  the 
history  of  the  two  Last  of  the  Stuart  kings." 

"I  have  often  wondered  how  such  infamous  judges  as  Scro^fs  and 
Jeffreys  contrived  to  get  so  many  verdicts  as  they  did." 

"This  is  not  so  very  wonderfid.  A  judge  who  determines  to  violate 
his  duty  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  other  parties  concerned  in  the 
trial,  by  reason  of  bis  superior  rank  and  learning,  and  the  presumption 
(^  his  being  impartial  and  honest  Owing  to  this  advantage,  the  judge 
has  many  opportunitieB  for  misleading  the  jury  and  perverting  the  course 
of  justice;  and  therefore  we  ought  not  to  wonder  if,  in  evil  times,  they 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  such  resoles." 

"But  the  judges  whom  I  named  were  so  flagrantly  corrupt  and 
iniquitous,  that  I  should  have  thought  no  jury  could  ha  deceived  by 
them." 

"  You  must  bear  in  mind  that,  in  the  cases  where  they  mast  fiagrantly 
misbehaved  themselves,  thejmy  shared  the  prerjudioes  of  the  bench." 
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"  Yuu  allude  to  the  trials  of  the  Popkb  plot  f" 

"  Chie%.  And  remember,  tbou^  the  plot,  ss  it  %Qied  in  tbe  eri- 
d«iLoe  of  Oates  and  Bedloe,  wu  undoubtedlj  fictilioiu,  jet,  as  Haltam 
ttyt,  there  was  a.  re«l  Popish  plot,  concerted  hj  the  oonrt,  and  a  gsDeral 
persuaeion  among  the  people  that  there  was  one.  We  mnst  not,  there- 
hn,  be  Burprieed  that  juries  were  predieposed  to  oonnct  the  accused, 
espeoially  when  the  judges  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  mind." 

"  The  judges  favoured  the  popular  delusion  to  [dease  the  king  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  the  king  pretended  to  iaronr  it,  in  order  to  divert  eds- 
pieion  from  himself.  It  was  not  only  Scroggs  and  Je&ejB  who  encour- 
aged these  false  accnealion»,  but  Lord  Nottingham,  Lord  Guild£)rd,  and 
other  judges.  So  strong  was  the  popular  feeling,  that  an  indictment  was, 
hj  the  oontrirance  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  preferred  against  the  Duke  of 
York  lot  being  a  Popish  recusant;  and  so  alarmed  was  Sir  William 
Bvtaggf,  that  while  the  bill  was  before  the  grand  jury  he  gBve  than 
their  discUiige,  to  prevent  their  finding  a  true  bilL  Lord  Nottingham, 
in  giving  &  judgment  against  Lord  Stafford,  said :  '  Who  can  doubt  any 
longer  ^at  London  was  burned  by  the  Papists  V  thongh  there  was  not  a 
single  word  in  the  whole  trial  relating  to  die  £re.  In  the  case  of  Read- 
ing, who  was  accused  of  trying  to  suppress  the  evidence  of  the  Popiah 
plot,  and  vha  was  eentenced  to  the  pillory,  besides  fine  and  imprieonmant, 
Lord  Guildford,  the  presiding  judge,  in  passing  sentence,  said :  '  Your 
of&nce  is  great.  It  was  on  attempt  to  baffle  the  evidmce  of  that  con- 
spiracy, which,  if  it  had  not  been  by  tbe  mercy  of  God  detected,  God 
knows  what  might  hare  befallen  us.'  " 

"  If  a  true  bill  had  been  found  against  liie  Duke  of  York,  it  would 
have  been  curious  to  see  what  Scrota  would  have  said  to  the  jury." 

"  If  he  had  summed  up  as  he  did  in  Bramwich's  case,  he  must  have 
striven  for  a  conviction.  Bromwich  was  tried  for  having  administered 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  Church  of  Home;  and  upon  his  ol>jecting 
thai  there  could  be  no  sacrament  nnless  he  were  a  piiest,  and  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  his  being  a  priest,  Scro^gs  said :  '  We  know  too  mnch 
of  your  religion  for  that.  No  one  gives  the  sacrament  in  a  wal^r  bat  a 
priest.  You  gave  the  wafer ;  ergo,  yon  are  a  priest  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  I  leave  it  to  you,  on  your  conEciescef,  whether  yon  will  let  priests 
escape,  who  are  pests  of  Church  and  State.  You'd  better  be  rid  of  one 
priest  than  three  felons.'     He  was  convicted. 

"  Stephen  College  was  tried  before  Lord  Guildford  for  high  treasm 
becauee  be  had  attended  the  City  members  to  Oxford  as  one  of  their 
guard,  and  used  violent  language  against  the  Papists.  A  London  grand 
jury  had  thrown  ont  the  bill  against  him.  He  was  then  indicted  at  Ox- 
ford, and  North  was  put  at  the  head  of  a.  comntission  to  try  him.  Col- 
lege's papers,  prepared  by  his  legal  adviser  for  his  defence,  were  forcibly 
seized ;  he  was  browbeaten  and  interrupts  d  by  the  judge  during  tbe  whole 
of  the  trial ;  the  summing  up  was  of  the  most  atrocious  character,  and 
he  was  sentecced  to  death  an4  executed,  he  being  a  perfectly  innocent  man." 
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"It  is  amufiiD^  to  see  how  di6S«  same  jndges  tarned  round  when  the 
reactioii  against  the  Popish  plot  had  set  in,  and  how  brnt&Llj  Je£&e;a 
behaved  to  Titus  Dates  when  be  tried  him  for  perjury." 

"No  one  WBs  more  violent  about  the  Popish  plot  than  the  cautious 
Serjeant  Haynard,who  supported  the  Ezclusioa  Bill  on  the  ^ound  that 
the  hop«a  of  a  Popish  snecessor  encouraged  the  plot,  and  exclaimed  in 
the  House, '  Shall  we  be  led  like  oxen  to  the  slaughter,  and  not  apprehend 
our  danger?'  Yet  when  Dates,  in  his  trial  ibr  perjury,  called  him  as  a 
witness  to  stat«  what  oocnned  at  a  former  trial,  he  declared  that  he  had 
for^tten  sU  about  it." 

"  How  do  yon  account  for  the  jury  convioting  Russell  and  A^mon 
Sidney  V 

"  Simply  on  the  ground  that  they  were  concerned  in  a  treasonable 
conspiracy.  There  were  irregularities  in  the  conduct  of  their  trials,  which 
are  familiar  to  lawyers,  and  Pemberton  and  Jefireys  wojk  greatly  to 
blame  in  permitting  them ;  but  that  Russell  and  Sidney  we  substan- 
tially guilty  of  what  the  law  calls  treason,  no  one  can  doubt." 

"  Yet  the  judgments  agunst  them  were  reTersed  shtf  the  Reroln- 
tion?" 

"  True ;  their  party  had  then  triumphed.  But  if  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  failed  in  his  attempt,  his  adherents  would  have  been  pun- 
ished as  traitors,  like  those  of  Monmouth.  We  can  hardly^ blame  juries 
for  canning  the  law  into  effect,  however  we  may  sympathise  with  the 
objects  of  those  who  broke  the  law." 

"  Whkt  do  yon  think  of  the  verdict  in  M n.  Lisle's  case,  at  the  Bloody 
Assize?" 

"  It  was  indeed  shocking.  The  jniy  were  mo9t  reluctant  to  find 
against  her;  they  actually  brought  two  verdicts  of  acquittal,  and  were 
twice  sent  back  by  Jeffreys,  with  threats  of  an  sttunt  unless  they  found 
a  proper  verdict.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  cireoit  Jeffireys  admi- 
nistered a  sort  of  martial  law ;  in  fact  he  had  a  military  command  as  well 
as  a  civil  commission,  so  that  no  one  dared  to  dispute  his  will.  The 
atrocities  which  be  perpetrated  on  that  occasion  excited  the  utmost  horror 
in  the  nation,  and  led  to  that  terrible  reaction  which  caused  the  overthrow 
of  James's  dynasty.  The  judgments  of  the  Bloody  Assize  may  be  regarded 
among  the  principal  causes  of  the  glorious  verdict  in  the  seven  bishops* 
case,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Revolution." 

"How  did  the  judges  demean  themselves  at  the  trial  of  the  bishops?" 
"All  but  one  were  agahist  the  bishops.  Yon  have  read  of  the  tri- 
umphant shouts  that  followed  the  verdict  of  acquittal,  and  the  terror 
which  was  struck  into  the  heart  of  Jamas  by  the  shouts  of  the  solditn 
on  Hounslow  Heath.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimat«  the  importance 
of  that  verdict  to  the  destinies  of  the  English  nation.  It  proved  to  the 
people  that  their  liberties  were  in  their  own  hands,  if  they  were  only 
determined  to  assert  them;  and  that  the  judges  would  be  unable  to  per- 
Tert  law  and  justice,  if  juries  were  resolved  to  do  Iheu-  duty.    That  ver- 
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ilict  was  long  afterwaida  a  sort  of  rallying-ery  for  Jurors,  to  keep  them 
steady  and  firm  in  the  ducharge  of  their  constitatioiial  tmst" 

"  Was  it  not  a  jury  that  sared  the  life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  f" 

"That  was  a  gnuidjuiy.  In  the  year  1681  Lord  ShafteBbury  was 
arrested  for  high  tretksoD,  having  made  himself  obnoxioos  t«  tlie  coart  by 
a  faotioos  opposition.  An  indictment  having  been  preforred,  the  counsel 
lor  the  crown  applied  that  the  witnesses  might  be  examined  before  the 
grand  joiy  in  open  court,  in  orda*  to  overawe  the  jarors.  The  foreman 
reminded  the  court  of  the  oath  which  they  had  taken  to  keep  the  king's 
eounael  secret;  but  thejodgra  told  him  that  the  king  might  dispense 
with  secrecy.  The  jury,  however,  ignored  the  bill,  and  thus  saved  tlia 
life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury ;  for,  if  they  had  found  a  true  bill,  the  intention 
was  to  remove  the  indictment  to  the  court  of  the  lord  high  steward, 
where  he  would  have  been  tiied  by  peers  selected  by  the  king.  The  de- 
feat of  this  attempt  excited  the  fury  of  the  court,  and  various  government 
pamphlets  were  issued,  abusing  the  grand  jary  in  unmeasured  terms. 
Lord  Somen,  then  at  the  bar,  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  answer, entitled, 'The 
Security  of  Englishmen's  lives ;  or,  the  Trust,  Power,  and  Da^  of  Grand 
Juries  in  England.'    I  will  read  you  an  extract  from  it : 

" '  The  king's  interest  is  more  concerned  m  the  {«otection  of  the  innocent 
than  in  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  The  law  has  not  been  leas  carefbl 
for  the  reputation  of  the  snlgects  of  England  than  for  their  lives  and 
estates,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  reason  why,  in  criminal  cases,  a  man 
shall  not  be  brought  to  an  open  legal  trial  by  a  petit  jury,  till  the  grand 
jury  have  first  found  the  bill.  If,  for  fear  of  being  unworthily  reproached 
as  ignoramvs  juryman,  obttinate  fellomt,  that  obttruetjiatice  and  dU- 
terve  the  Hng,  the  grand  jury  shall  suffer  the  jadges,  or  the  king's  coun- 
sel, to  previdl  with  them  to  indorse  Inlla  vera  when  their  conacienoes 
are  not  satisfied  in  the  troth  of  the  aocusatira,  they  act  dbecUy  against 
tlieir  oaths,  oppress  the  innocent,  whom  they  ought  to  protect  as  fax 
as  in  them  lies,  subject  their  country,  themselves,  and  posterity  to 
arbitrary  powers,  pervert  the  administration  of  justice,  and  overthrow 
the  government  which  is  institated  for  the  obtamiog  of  it,  and  subsists 
by  it.' 

"The  passage  about  ignoramut  jatjmea  seems  to  refer  to  an  indict- 
ment which  had  been  preferred  against  one  Smith  for  libel,'  when  Jeffivys 
was  recorder  of  London.  The  chai^  being  one  of  a  frivolous  character, 
the  grand  jury  threw  out  the  bill.  Jeffreys  sent  them  back  to  reconsider 
tlieir  verdict,  and  they  threw  it  out  again;  upon  which  he  exclaimed, 
'Ood  bless  mo  from  such  jurymen!  I  will  see  the  face  of  every  one  of 
them,  and  let  others  see  them  also.'  He  then  called  the  jurors  up  one  by 
one,  and  made  each  of  them  repeat  the  word  ignoramut." 

"There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  our  own  day  on  the 
subject  of  grand  juries,  and  I  believe  a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament 
for  their  abolition.    What  is  your  opinion  on  that  questiou  V 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  grand  juries  abolished ;  for  I  regard  them 
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OB  one  of  our  aafegaards  agunst  the  abnse  of  the  criminal  law.  It  fe 
anotber  question,  however,  wbether  grand  jariea  should  be  allowed  to 
find  bills  of  Indictment  wi^out  a  preTions  inquiiy  before  the  magis- 
trate." 

"  Is  much  reliance  to  be  placed  on  tbe  decisions  of  magistrates, — at 
least  country  magiBtrates  ?" 

"  That  is  not  exactly  the  point.  Whatever  value  we  may  attach  to 
the  judgment  of  the  magiiitrates,  ihe  accused,  at  all  events,  has  tbe  double 
seoarity  of  their  judgment  and  that  of  the  grand  jury,  before  the  final 
arrangement  at  seseions  or  assizes.  The  proceedings  of  magisterial  courts, 
however,  are  now  very  well  regulated  by  statute ;  in  the  large  ton-ns 
they  are  generally  well  and  fairly  conducted,  and  what  is  most  material 
is,  that  the  accused  has  a  bearing.  He  may  call  bis  witnesses,  and  have 
the  chat^  fully  siAed  before  it  is  sent  for  trial.  This  is  not  tbe  case  with 
a  grand  jury,  before  whom  the  hearing  is  ex  parte;  and  it  is  a  hardship 
that  a  man  should  be  placed  in  the  prisoner's  dock  without  having  had 
the  opportunity  of  defending  himself." 

"The  grand  jury  are  bound  to  sift  the  evidence  to  Eome  extent,  I 
suppose  7" 

"  It  is  true  they  onght  not  to  find  biHs  upon  any  evidence  that  is 
presented  to  them.  This  was  urged  by  Lord  Somera  in  the  pamphlet 
just  mentioned.  Still  there  is  no  one  attending  before  them  on  tbe  part 
of  the  accused;  consequently  an  opportunity  is  afibrded  for  preferring 
maltcions  accusations,  and  doing  wanton  injury  to  character,  unless  you 
make  it  neceesary  to  have  a  preliminary  inquiry  where  both  parties  are 
heard." 

"  Conceding,  then,  the  importance  of  the  magistrates'  tribunal,  and 
the  &ir  character  in  general  of  the  proceedings  before  them,  can  there  Le 
much  necessity  in  these  days  for  n  further  preliminary  inquiiy  before  a 
grand  jury?" 

"  I  am  not  for  destroying  any  of  our  existing  constitutional  safegnards. 
fi'requently,  even  since  the  Revolution,  we  have  had  bad  times,  oppressive 
govemmentfi,  gusts  of  popular  excitement, — either  from  religious  or  poli- 
tical causes, — clamours  against  sects,  classes,  or  individuals,  and  unfair 
[M^judicea  fomented,— sometimes  by  the  government,  sometimes  by  tbe 
newspapers  or  other  means, — which  have  tended  to  divert  the  stream  of 
justice  from  its  proper  channel.  I  may  refer,  by  way  of  example,  to  the 
High-Church  tumults  upon  Sscheverell's  impeachment  j  the  prosecution 
of  Do  Foe ;  tbe  trial  of  the  Jacobite  rebels,  when  the  judges  received 
directions  firom  tbe  government  how  to  charge  the  grand  jury  on  their 
circuits;  the  violent  feeling  against  Admiral  Byng,  which  led  to  his  cruel 
and  nnjast  sentence;  the  proceedings  against  Wilkes,  against  Woodfall, 
the  printer  of '  Junius ;'  the  No  Popeiy  riots,  and  the  trial  of  Lord  George 
Gordon;  the  agitation  against  Warren  Haatings;  the  stale  prosecutions, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  against  the  Momnig  Chronicle,  Frost, 
Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  Thelwall,  Muir,  Fitzgerald,  Walker,  Stone,  the 
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Cffvner,  Cutlidl ;  and  those  in  more  modem  timea  of  Pdtier,  Lord  If  fllTJUe, 
-  Hone,  Leif^h  Hunt,  and  Lord  Oochrane." 

"  Pardon  me  for  intermptin^  you  for  %  moment  Will  jon  inform 
me  what  was  the  case  against  De  Foe  ?" 

"  A  prosecutioQ  for  libel  was  got  np  against  him  by  the  High-Chnrch 
party  for  haviiig  published  a  hnmorous  pamphlet,  called  the  '  The  Sbiut 
Way  with  Dissenters.'  He  was  entrapped  into  a  confeetion  of  pnblica' 
tion  by  an  assurance  that  no  punishment  was  inflicted ;  notwithBtaoding 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  200  marks,  imprisonment  during 
the  queen's  pleasure,  to  stand  three  times  in  the  pillory,  and  to  find 
sureties  for  his  good  bsharionr  for  seven  years.  He  was  placed  in  tba 
pillory  in  Cheapside  and  at  Temple  Bar;  but  it  is  recorded,  to  tJie 
honour  of  the  Londoners,  he  was  pelted  only  with  flowers." 

"  I  know  all  about  Wilkea  and  gen^  warrants,  declared  to  be 
illegal  by  Lord  Camden ;  and  I  remember  the  case  of  Lord  George 
Gordon,  and  Erskine's  famous  address  to  the  jury,  in  which  he  broke 
out  into  an  oath,  and  said,  '  By  God,  that  man  is  a  niffian  who  shall 
aeouse  my  client  upon  such  eridenoe  as  this !'  It  was  something  of  tlutt 
BorL" 

"Lord  George  Gordon  was  prendent  of  the  Protestant  Asaooialum, 
and  headed  the  march  of  a  large  body  of  petitioners  to  Parliament.  It 
was  attempted  to  make  him  criminally  nnEwerable  for  the  riots  which 
fallowed,  and  did  so  much  destruction  in  the  metropolis;  and  reliance 
was  placed  on  certain  words  of  a  donbtiul  character  spokai  by  Lord 
Geo^e  under  the  impulie  of  his  seal  for  Protestantism.  Erskine,  after 
adverting  to  an  offer  which  his  client  had  made  to  the  government  to 
quell  the  riot,  exclaimed '  By  God,  that  man  is  a  ruffian  who  diall, 
after  this,  presume  to  build  upon  such  htmeet  and  artless  conduct  as 
evidence  of  guilt !'    The  oath  is  said  to  have  been  a  successful  one." 

"  I  do  not  remember  the  case  of  Muir,  and  the  Monung  Chrotn^t, 
and  some  others  that  you  referred  to." 

"Unir  was  a  Scotch  advocate,  and  was  proBecoted  for  sedition  ili 
Edinburgh  in  1794  because  he  had  agiteted  for  reform  of  Parliaments 
The  preeiding  judge,  abu«ng  the  power  that  was  vested  in  him,  selected 
a  jury  who  were  m«nbets  of  an  anti-reform  association.  The  jmsoner 
was  wholly  innocent.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  monareby  and  to  the 
laws  of  his  country ;  his  only  offtoice  was,  that  he  had  ntttf  ed  langaags 
at  clubs  and  meetings,  the  vehemenoe  of  which  was  greatly  surpassed  by 
Lord  Grey  and  Iiord  John  Russell  in  our  own  day.  NevercbelesB,  the 
judge  pronounced  a  philippic  against  him  in  summing  up;  the  jury 
found  him  guilty ;  and  the  sentence  was  transportation  for  fixtrteeo 
years.  He  was  sent  off  to  Botany  Bay,  together  with  the  Kev.  Pysbe 
Palmer,  whose  sentenoe  was  equally  atrociaas." 

"  The  feeling  against  him  was  due,  of  course,  to  the  oxcesEes  of  the 
French  Revolution?" 

"  Yes.    And  the  reign  of  terror  in  England  might  have  been  as  bad 
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as  that  in  Fnaea,  had  it  not  been  for  the  eiertions  of  Erakiae,  and  the 
stand  at  length  made  afptmst  the  ^remment  hj  th«  London  juries." 

"Frost  and  Hoina  Toofce  were,  I  thin]c,  EticeeuMljr  defended  by 
Erskine?" 

"Not  Frost.  He  snfiered,  as  Aliiir  did,  for  impradrat  lan^a^ 
He  was  a  Londaai  attorney,  and  was  proseeoted  for  having  sud  at  a 
Goffee-hoose,  when  he  was  fnll  of  wine,  '  I  am  for  equality,  and  no  king !' 
The  sestrace  on  him  wu  six  months'  imiHisonment,  to  stand  in  the 
jHllery  at  Chaiisg  Cross,  and  to  be  stmek  off  the  roll  of  attorneys.  Not 
unlike  this  was  the  case  of  a  yeoman  in  Kent,  who,  being  assanited  when) 
he  was  is  liqnor  by  a  constable  as  drank  as  himself,  who  ordered  him  to 
keep  the  pease,  in  the  king's  name,  cried  ont,  '  Damn  you,  and  the  king 
too !'  He  was  sentenoed  at  quarter  sessions  to  a  twelvemonth's  imprison- 
ment, thongb  he  was  known  to  be  a  person  of  loyal  prinoiples.'' 

"  Who  was  the  princnpal  instigatar  of  the  state  proseeotions  of  that 
timef" 

"  Lord  LoBgkborongh.  It  was  resolved  to  treat  the  agitators  for  par- 
liamentary  reform  as  rsvolutiocary  and  treasonable  conspirators.  A  bill 
was  passed  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpos  Act,  which  recited  '  that  a 
treaebenms  and  detestable  conspirasy  had  been  formed  for  Bubrerdng  the 
laws  and  eonstitntion,  and  for  introdndi^f  the  system  of  anarchy  and 
coxfiiBiea  which  pravtOed  ia  Fi-anc*.'  This  reoital  was  actually  used 
Dpoa  the  state  trials  as  OTidenoe  of  such  a  oonspiraey.  It  was  put  in  fiv 
this  purpose  by  Lord  Eldon,  then  attorney-general,  and  Chief-Baron  Eyre 
ruled  in  his  favour.  No  worse  law  was  erer  laid  down  by  Bcroggs  or 
Jef&eyaL" 

"  On  what  trial  was  this  V 

"  On  the  trials  of  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and  Thelivall,  fur  high  trea- 
son." 

"Were  they  triad  togelberf" 

"No.  They  were  indicted  separatdy,  but  virtually  on  the  same  charge, 
itfhey  were  memben  of  certain  sooieties  in  Londoa  for  the  promotion  of 
parliamentary  refiirm,  which  corresptmded  with  branch  societies  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Seme  of  the  members  at  their  meetings  bad  used 
inflAmmatory  and  seditious  language.  An  endeavonrwas  made  toimplicate 
all  the  members  in  the  iudiscretieas  oommitted  by  the  few,  and  it  was 
contended  that  the  use  of  such  language  was  treason,  whereas  at  most  it 
amoonted  to  a  misdemeanour  only.  On  Hardy's  trial  evidence  was  given  of 
all  kinds  of  speeches  and  resolatbns  of  the  branch  societiBS  at  Sf  ancbester, 
Sheffield,  Norwich,  Edinburgh,  and  other  places,  and  also  of  toasU  pro> 
posed  at  dinners,  and  reports  and  pamphlets  published  in  various  towns ; 
it  not  being  shown  that  the  prisoner  was  either  present  at  tnch  dinners  or 
meetings,  or  bad  any  thing  to  do  with  the  speeches  or  pntdioationB. 
Erskine^s  defence  of  Hardy  was  prcnonnaed  at  the  time  to  be  one  that 
wonld  live  for  ever.  It  sboi^  be  dilrgently  perused  by  all  lovers  of  eoo> 
stitational  liberty.    The  most  logical  and  (in  a  constitutional  peint  of 
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riew)  Uie  moet  important  part  is  that  where  he  urges  that  it  was  the 
mtanti^TU  of  the  prisoner  whicli  the  jarj  had  to  look  to.  The  attorney- 
gener&l  had  pressed  on  their  minds  the  dangerous  oonseqoences  which 
mi^fat  result  from  political  agitation.  '  I  protest,'  said  Erskine,  'sgtunst 
specnlatLons  on  eomequence*,  when  the  law  commands  ne  to  look  at  tnten- 
titmg  only.'  He  showed  that  the  modres  of  Hardy  and  his  friends  were 
as  innocent  as  those  of  Pitt  and  ot^er  iUiutrions  reTormere ;  and  on  the 
general  character  of  the  proseontion  he  thus  fiircibly  commented :  '  The 
delegates  who  attended  the  meetings  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had 
different  inteutioas  from  iboee  who  sent  them.  If  the  eonstltaenta  are 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  representatives,  we  get  back  to  die  monstroos 
position  from  which  I  observed  you  shrank  with  horror  when  I  stated  it, 
as  it  involves  in  the  iate  of  this  simple  trial  every  man  who  corresponded 
with  these  iiocieties.  Upwards  of  forty  thousand  persons  must  alike  be 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  bold  themselves  as  tenant  at  will 
under  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  The  campaign  of  Judge  Jeffreys  in  the 
"West  was  nothing  to  what  may  folbw.'     You  know  the  resnlt." 

"  He  was  acquitted." 

"  So  were  Home  Tooks  and  Thelwall.  It  is  not  so  generally  known, 
but  we  happen  to  know  from  good  authority  that  an  attempt  was  made 
in  these  cases  to  pack  the  .jury,  whioh  was  defeated  by  the  resolute  honesty 
of  Mr.  BurchaU,  acting  under-sheriff  of  Middlesex.  Some  years  after. 
Home  Tooke  pointed  him  out  at  a  public  meeting,  and  said, '  That  man 
saved  my  life.' " 

"  Erskine  and  Mr.  Burchell,  then,  divided  the  glory." 

"  Mr.  Burchell  was  a  man  of  high  political  principles.  The  office  of 
sheriff's  deputy  baa  remained  in  his  family  ever  since,  and  is  likely  to 
continue  in  it.  The  merits  of  Erskine  I  need  not  enlarge  upon.  Qeorge 
III.  himself  acknowledged  the  tmth  of  the  principles  for  which  the  great 
advocate  contended,  when,  in  a  conversation  with  Lord  Loughborough 
shortly  after  these  trials,  he  said, '  You  have  got  us  into  the  wrong  box, 
my  lord ;  you  have  got  us  into  the  wrong  box  :  constructive  treason* 
won't  do,  my  lord ;  conetractive  treason  won't  do !' " 

"  This  speaks  strongly,  I  must  own,  for  trial  by  jury." 

"  Erskine,  in  his  A}'n)ata  (so,  in  his  romance,  he  designates  England), 
alludes  to  these  state-trials  in  the  following  words  :  '  Her  courts  of  justice 
spoke  aloud  to  her  Parliament,  Tbos  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.' 
And  on  one  occasion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land had  laughed  at  something  that  EnkJne  had  said  in  commendation 
of  trial  by  jury,  he  exclaimed  indignantly  : 

" '  I  observe  an  illustrious  personage  smile ;  and  I  must  be  boM  to 
tell  liim  that  such  a  smile  is  inccnsiBteutwilh  the  decorum  of  this  House; 
but  it  is  particularly  indecorous  in  that  illustrious  personage.  IVial  iy 
jury  placed  the  preeent  royal  &miiy  on  tlie  throne  of  England,  and  trial 
by  jury  has  preserved  our  moat  gracious  sovereign  tbi-onghont  a  long  and 
glorious  reign.    Trial  by  jury  is  the  best  security  for  the  rights  of  your 
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krdBhi'pe,  ud  of  every  order  in  the  state ;  and  I  can  never  ceaze  to  feel 
that  trial  by  jury  has  enabled  me  to  addrese  jour  lordehipa  upon  equal 
terms  with  the  highest  men  among  jon.' " 

"  Was  not  there  a  case  when  a  man  was  charged  with  high  treason 
for  having  some  fireworks  in  his  possession?" 

"  That  was  Walker's  case.  He  had  some  swivels  and  fevx-de-joie, 
which  were  fired  off  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  was  accused  by  a  goremment  spy  of  a  plot  to  assist  tlie  French  in- 
vasion. Erskine  made  such  an  eipoanre  of  this  witness  to  the  jury  that 
the  prosecution  was  abandoned,  and  the  spy  was  immediately  triad  and 
convicted  for  peijury." 

"It  was  Erskine,  I  believe,  who  brought  about  the  amendment  of 
the  libel-law,  which  gave  to  juries  the  right  of  declaring  by  their  verdict 
whether  the  publication  was  ciiminal." 

"  This  was  finally  settled  by  Fox's  bill.  The  principle  of  that  mea- 
sure had  been  powerfully  advocated  by  the  Letters  of '  Junius'  upon  the 
occasiou  of  the  verdict  against  Woodfall  inl?70;  and  it  had  been  ably 
supported  by  XiOrd  Camden.  Erskine  took  it  up  fourteen  years  after- 
wards, in  his  defence  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph ;  when,  upon  the  jury 
finding  the  defendant  guilty  qfpubUskijiff  only,  Erskine  insisted  that  the 
word  only  might  be  recorded  as  part  of  the  verdict,  which  was  resisted 
by  Judge  Butler,  who  said  it  amounted  to  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  men- 
aced Erskine  with  committal  for  his  pertinacity.  The  court,  in  the  eu- 
sumg  term,  upheld  the  judge's  ruling ;  and  it  appeared  foi-  a  while  to  be 
established  that  libel  or  no  libel  was  a  pure  question  of  law,  to  be  deter- 
mined b;  the  court  This  doctrine,  however,  was  deemed  so  unconstitn- 
donal,  that  redress  was  loudly  called  for ;  and  in  1791  was  |»issed  the 
famous  act,  expressly  made  a  declaratory  act,  which  restored  to  the  jury 
their  right  to  determine  the  whole  question  of  criminality." 

"  I  suppose  the  judge  is  bound  to  direct  the  jury  as  to  the  law  ?" 

"  He  is  bound  to  give  them  his  opinion  in  point  of  law,  as  in  other 
cases.  It  is  curious  that,  at  an  earlier  period,  juries  used  to  find  special 
verdicts  in  oases  of  homicide,  leaving  the  question  of  murder  or  man- 
slaughter to  be  decided  by  the  court.  This  was  altered  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century." 

"  How  far  are  the  jury  bound  to  accept  the  judge's  opinion  on  ^e  law 
inhbeir 

"  To  the  same  extent  as  in  other  criminal  cases.  He  gives  bis  opinion. 
lliey  are  supposed  (in  theory)  to  have  considered  it  in  their  verdict.  But, 
the  judge's  opinion  may  he  unsound  ta  corrupt  It  is  desirable  that  the 
jury  should  have  the  power  \a  correct  this  by  returning  a  general  verdict. 
All  the  judges  were  hostile  to  Fox's  bill,  and  Lord  Kenyon  openly  sneered 
at  it  on  several  occasions ;  for  example,  on  the  trial  of  the  Courier  for 
having  inserted  an  article  censuring  the  Russian  emperor,  Paul.  This 
mad  potentate  had  prohibited  the  exportation  of  timber,  causing  a  loss  to 
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EogHsli  mercbantfl.  But  he  was  in  allifiDce  with  diis  countiy,  a&d  the 
CWvrwBS  an  oppoBidon  paper;  therefore  e  criminal  informaticm  ms 
filed  against  the  publi§her  and  pro[»ietor,  who  were  sentenced  to  fine  and 
iin[wisoniDent.'* 

"What  would  the  THmes  say  to  mioh  a  thing  now?" 

"It  proTee  that  we  should  mrer  lull  ourselves  into  a  false  secorily, 
and  never  part  with  any  of  the  great  bnlwaricB  of  onr  liberties.  Tboe 
was  another  case  before  Lord  Keuyon,  where  be  called  the  passing  of 
Fox's  bill  'a  race  for  popularity  between  two  parties.'  This  was  on  the 
trial  of  Cutbell,  the  bookseller,  for  publishing^  a  political  pamphlet  con- 
taining  charges  of  mii^conduct  against  the  govemmrat,  such  as  are  com- 
mon enongb  in  all  the  journals  of  the  present  day.  Gutfaell  had  stopped 
the  publication  when  informed  of  its  character;  however,  he  was  convicted 
and  imprisoned." 

"Yon  moitioBed  a  case  in  the  last  century  against  the  MarMug 
Chromele." 

"  That  was  an  information  for  publishing  an  address  from  a  sodety 
at  Derby  complaining  of  political  abnies.  It  ftiled,  thejory  finding  that 
there  was  no  crinrinal  intent.  The  case  is  remarkable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  constitutional  doctrine  by  Erekine.  When  it  first  oamo  on  for 
trial,  only  seven  special  jurors  attended,  and  the  attomey-genoral,  instead 
ef  praying  a  talea,  moved,  the  following  term,  for  a  new  special  jni^. 
Erskine  sncceesfully  opposed  tbi0>  contending  that  the  cause  shonld  be 
bied  by  the  speeial  jury  originally  summoned ;  otherwise  the  crown 
would  have  ^e  power  of  postpaoing  the  trial  till  it  got  a  favounUe 
jury." 

"It  mnst  often  be  a  nice  question  for  a  jury  to  determine  the  liniitt  of 
free  discmsioD  both  in  politics  and  in  criticism." 

"  Undoubtedly.  Upon  this  subject  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  yon 
to  Erskine's  oeletvated  speeoh  in  defence  of  Stockdmle,  when  prosecuted  by 
the  Hoase  of  Commons  fur  publishing  Logan's  pamphlet  on  the  impeaoh- 
ment  of  Hastiigs.  Of  all  Erskin^s  apeeebes  this  is  unquntionsUy  tk 
greateit,  and,  for  the  sonndness  of  its  reasoning  and  the  splendour  rf  its 
doqnence,  ought  to  be  read  over  and  over  again." 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine,  'the  greater  the  truth,  Hm 
greater  the  libel'  ?" 

"  Anciently,  the  tmth  of  the  matters  published  could  not  be  inquired 
into  upon  criminal  prostcntions  for  libel.  This  was  remedied  by  Lord 
Campbell's  act,  passed  in  184S,  which  permits  the  truth  to  be  given  ia 
evidence  for  the  defence,  and  leaves  it  to  the  jury  to  decide  whether  the 
defendant  was  actuated  by  malieions  motives." 

"  Notwithstanding  the  various  bvTien  whioh  the  law  has  raised  ap 
for  the  security  of  the  snl^eet^  I  nnderstand  yon  to  held  tbe  opinion,  thrt 
society  is  always  in  danger  of  some  eneroachment  by  governments,  or 
judges,  or  other  powerful  classes." 

D.nt.zedbyGoOglc 
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"  And  ocMsioadl^^,  siUo,  from  pepdar  prpjwlice,  ignonaioe,  or  iiu»- 
fallen  leaL" 

"GriminslB  ned  to  fasre  manj  chances  of  eacape  in  foimw  timaB, 
fnm  tbe  extreme  strietnew  of  th«  Iaw  m  to  pleadiiigs  and  eTidenee.  A. 
man  was  aaqtiitted  on  a  Aarg*  of  stealing-  a  sheep  if  it  turned  ant  to  be 
a  Iamb." 

"Then^nsed  to  eaeape  frequently  by  teehnieal  oI^ectionB,  which  waa 
absurd  enoi^h  ;  but  th^  had  fewer  cfaiinceB  of  aeqnitCal  on  the  merits. 
You  know  how  lonjf  they  remained  without  the  power  of  producing 
sworn  testimony.  The  practice  of  giving  evidence  against  the  prisoner's 
chEiracter  continued  till  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  put 
an  end  to  by  Chief-Justice  Holt.  And  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam IV,  that  priaoner'fl  counsel  were  allowed  to  address  the  jury.  It  was 
the  same  Chief  Justice  Holt  who  put  a  stop  to  the  pTosecutions  for 
witchcraft,  by  which  so  many  wretched  old  women  used  to  suffer." 

"Our  code  of  criminal  pnoishment  used  to  be  the  bloodiest  in  Eu- 
rope," 

"  It  was  not  effectually  mitigated  till  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  who  fised  public  attention  upon  the  question,  which  was 
then  taken  up  by  Sir  Robert  Feel  and  others,  who  passed  a  series  of 
statntes  which  have  removed  this  disgrace.  The  punishment  of  death 
used  to  be  inflicted  not  only  for  burglary,  arson,  forgery,  and  the  higher 
offences^  but  for  stealing  horses,  cows,  sheep,  or  any  property  amonnting 
to  40*.  in  value.  Then  what  barbarons  omelties  were  perpetrated  by 
law  I  as  thapeineyorte  et  dun,  not  abulisbed  till  George  III.'s  reign; 
and  the  burning  of  women  for  coining,  which,  when  a  bill  was  brought  in 
to  commute  it  to  hanging,  was  defended  by  JJord  Loughborough,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  more  hkely  to  make  a  salutary  impression  on  the 
spectators," 

"These  prejudices  in  favour  of  a  cruel  penal  code,  trials  for  witch- 
crafr,  and  the  like,  were  shared  in  general  by  the  nation." 

"  Yes,  one  of  the  strongest  delusions  was  the  doctrine  under  which 
foregtalliiig  and  regrating  were  regarded  RS  criminal.  A  man  might 
buy  provisions  to  resell  to  liie  consumer ;  but  if  he  bought  them  to  resell  to 
a  dealer  at  a  profit,  it  was  declared  to  be  a  crime,  because  its  effect  was 
to  withhold  the  necessaries  of  life  from  the  poor.  The  cry  for  protection 
against  forestallers  resembled  that  in  modem  times  for  protection  against 
foreign  com.  There  were  two  celebrated  cases  of  this  kind  tried  before 
Lord  Kenton  :  that  of  Waddington,  for  having  bargained  with  some  hop- 
growers  to  bny  all  their  hops  at  a  fixed  price ;  and  that  of  Rusby,  who 
was  chained  with  baring  bought  up  some  oats  and  sold  them  to  another 
corn-merchant  the  same  day  at  a  profit.  Both  were  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  heavy  fine  and  impriiioiiment.  Lord  Eenyon  declared  that  the 
crimes  with  which  they  etood  charged  were  '  heinous  offences  against 
law,  religion,  and  morality.'    He  expressed  his  opinion  that,  if  Adam 
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Smith  had  lived  to  hear  the  evidence  agfaiast  Rnsby,  he  ironld  have 
changed  hia  viefta  npon  the  robject  He  went  ao  &r  as  to  aa;  that 
Buch  practjoes  '  blinked  upon  moider.'  The  puisne  jndgea  shared  in  the 
same  deliuion,  and  Sidney  Smith  thus  writee  upon  the  subject :  '  The 
abcmrdity  of  attributing;  the  high  price  of  com  to  the  comtnuationa  of  itir- 
men  and  deahnge  of  middla-men  vaa  the  common  nonsense  talked  in  the 
days  of  my  youth.  I  remember  when  ten  judges  out  of  twelTelaid  down 
this  doctrine  in  their  charges  to  the  grand  juries  on  Uieir  drcnita.' " 
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Hie  Soyal  Academy  Commusion. 
In  eomplianoe  with  a  nsolRtion  of  the  House  of  CommonB,  adopted  (JqI; 
21st,  186S)  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Slcho,  her  Majestj  haa  appointed  a 
Royal  Commiaaion  "  to  inquire  into  thepreeent  posiiian  of  Uie  Royal  Aca- 
demy in  relation  to  the  Fine  Arts,  and  into  the  circnmatances  and  condi- 
ti(ma  under  which  it  oocnpiea  a  portion  of  the  National  Gallery ;  and  to  sng- 
f(es%  snch  meaaoi-es  as  may  he  required  to  render  it  more  useful  in  promot- 
ing^ art,  and  in  improving'  and  derelopiD^f  public  taste."  The  subject  thus 
submitted  to  oonsideration  is  a  very  lai^  one,  and  very  multi&rious 
in  its  bearing.  To  the  artist  it  is  all-important ;  his  art-edncation,  his 
professioiial  emolument,  his  prospect  of  fame  and  position,  are  all  involved 
in  it.  To  the  nation  at  large  it  is  interesting,  as  aStscting  the  status  and 
disposition  of  its  principal  art-collection,  and — though  why  the  Royal 
Academy  should,  even  by  implication,  be  saddled  with  any  responsibility 
in  such  a  matter,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive — as  promising  to  lead  to  an 
improvement  and  development  of  public  taste.  Nevertheless  the  consti- 
tution and  aspirations  of  the  newly-appointed  ComoLission  have  hitherto 
received  very  little  attention  from  either  artists  or  the  public :  the  former 
having  probably  been  too  busy  preparing  for  the  approaching  exhibitions 
to  bestow  much  tiiought  on  the  general  interests  of  their  profession;  the 
other  too  much  engrossed  with  the  fiistivities  and  glitter  attending  a 
royal  marriage  to  trouble  their  heads  about  the  refining  influences  of  art, 
and  their  due  development  in  the  common  mind.  But  this  apathy  ought 
not  to  continue  indefinitely.  The  puhLc  are  proverbial  for  their  indiffer- 
ence to  all  questions  which  do  not  present  an  immediate  "sensational" 
character,  and  therefore  we  do  not  expect  much  from  them.  But  artists, 
as  a  class,  are  generally  keenly  alive  to  the  claims  of  self-interest;  few 
better  know  "  which  side  their  bread  is  buttered ;"  and,  if  report  be  true, 
they  will  find  theur  interests  and  their  very  bread — buttered  or  not — 
sorely  imperilled  by  the  proceedings  of  this  "private- inquiry  office,"  if 
they  do  not  look  about  them  ere  yet  it  is  too  lat«. 

Art  has  already  suftiered  enough  in  this  country  &om  dilettanteism, — 
a  vicious  system  of  [Wtronage  exercised  by  men  of  high  statiou  without  any 
real  feeling  for  art,  and  too  often,  in  their  ignorance  of  art^  actuated  by 
no  other  than  unworthy  personal  considerations.  No  body  of  men  have 
more  asaiduoosly  cultivated  this  idea  of  an  innate  perceptive  faculty  and 
prescriptive  authority  in  matters  of  art,  in  the  man  of  birth  and  official 
station,  than  the  Royal  Academy.  Reynolds,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
delivered  nearly  a  century  ago,  thought  it  a  proud  thing  for  that  newly- 
formed  Academy  that  it  should  he  "  patronised  by  a  monarch"  (good, 
simple-minded  George  III.)  "  who  knows  the  value  of  science  and  ele- 
gance, and  thinks  any  art  worthy  of  his  notice  that  tends  to  soften  and 
humanise  the  mind;"  and  subsequent  presidents  have  held  it  as  a  high 
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privilege,  that  the  Aoademy  vu  reapanaible  only  to  the  wisdom  and 
antlionty  of  the  occupant  of  the  throne  for  the  time  being:,  *^o  ^  ^^ 
nllimato  regulation  of  all  their  acta,  and  may  diasolre  them  and  turn 
them  into  the  street  whenever  he  might  take  the  whim  to  do  bo.  The 
humiliating  effect  of  this  dependence  upon  theperatmnel  of  the  Grown  has 
been  shown  upon  many  occasionH,  more  particularly  in  the  ekction  of  the 
preudent,  who,  as  a  rule,  to  which — strange  exception  to  a  well-known 
maxim— there  has  not  been,  we  believe,  a  single  exoeptton,  has  been 
chosen,  not  in  consideration  of  his  position  in  art,  nor  of  what  he  was 
likely  to  do  for  art  or  artists,  but  simply  as  the  nominee  of  the  ConrL 
Then  there  is  the  annual  banquet,  the  invitations  to  which  are  limited  to 
"  thp  high  in  rank  and  station," — Royal  Family,  diplomatic  representa- 
uveg,  and  officers  of  Stat«;  with  the  addition,  now  and  then,  of  the  "lion" 
of  the  day,  military  or  other,  who  serves  as  an  attraction,  or  the  man  of 
letters  having  the  ear  of  the  public,  aod  who,  as  be  may  prove  useful  or 
the  reverse,  it  is  considered  as  well  to  propitiate.  Bat  the  brother- artist 
without  tbe  Academic  pale,  even  though  his  works  adorn  the  walls  and 
will  draw  lai^e  sums  to  the  treasury,  or  though  he  be  a  foreigner  justly 
enjoying  the  highest  European  renown,  and  at  the  time  on  a  special  mis- 
sion of  honour  to  the  country  (witness  the  case  of  Gallait  last  year),  is 
never  to  be  seen  at  this  eicluaive  orgie.  Are  we  to  be  surprised  that  the 
Prince  Consort,  when  be  was  present  at  the  inaugmal  hanquet  of  his 
protege,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  in  1851,  in  words  of  oovert  sarcasm,  de- 
scnbed  the  Academic  body  as  the  "  aristocracy"  of  their  profeiision  ? 
We  talk  of  the  Republic  of  Letters ;  but  Art,  it  seems,  is  to  have  an 
"aristocracy,"  which  is  t»  be  in  close  alliance  with  the  aristocracy  of 
"  rank  and  station."  Though  there  is  no  royal  road  to  wisdom,  to  emi* 
nence  in  Art  the  royal  road  is  to  be  the  only  one. 

It  were  needless  to  point  out  how  this  combination  of  forces  in  select 
quarters  has  tended  to  influence  the  patronage  of  art,  not  only  as  regards 
public  works,  but  private  commissions  also,  to  the  almost  hopeless  exclu- 
sion ofthe"outsider,"Btruggling,  with  the  so'.e  aid  of  genius  and  industry, 
towards  the  goal  of  distinction  and  fortune.  Any  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple cannot  hut  wholly  destroy  the  very  idea  of  free  trade  in  art  amongst 
us,  and  chain  the  independent  body  of  artists  more  helplessly  than  ever 
to  the  chariot  of  a  triumphant  oligarchy,  driven  by  fashion,  ignorance, 
and  caprice.  Yet  such,  if  we  understand  any  tiling,  is  actually  contem- 
plated by  the  movers  in  this  new  Commission;  a  dilettante  element,  in 
the  thape  of  lay  members,  being  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, which  is  thereupon  to  assume  the  functions  of  a  standing  "  committee 
of  taste,"  having  conti  ol  over  all  public  buildings,  monuments,  and  oilier 
undertakings  of  the  kind,  and  of  course 'virtually  the  dispensing  of  all  the 
patronage  in  connexion  with  them.  The  amount  of  jobbing  and  bvonr- 
itiam  which  will  result,  the  utter  enslavement  of  original  genius  which  it 
will  entail,  are  matters  one  shudders  to  think  of;  and  one  would  gladly 
free  one's  mind  irom  the  pamftil  anticipation,  if  it  were  possible  to  put 
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any  i^hsr  coiutTuotioii  upon  the  Klready  too  ploiol;  avowad  inteutioiis  of 
the  promotAie  of  this  movement,  for  rendering;  the  Royal  Academy 
"  more  useful  in  promoting'  itrt,  and  in  im[m>Ting  and  developing  public 
twta." 

Nor,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  which  we  believe  we  are,  does  this 
saodest  project  end  lure  7  There  are,  bb  every  body  is  swars,  numerooB 
iastjtutions  for  the  promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  one  or  more  of  iti 
branches,  and  some  of  them  also  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  in 
London  and  the  principal  provincial  towns,  wtiich  have  been  forced  into 
existence  as  contributionB  to  a  great  public  requirement,  which  the  Royal 
Academy  was  unable,  perhaps  unwilling,  to  meet.  We  have,  for  instance, 
in  Loadon,  the  Society  of  British  FniLters  (incorporated  by  "  royal  charter," 
and  therefore  open  to  supervision,  which  is  more  than  the  Boyal  Academy 
is),  the  British  Institution,  thetwo  Societies  of  Painters  in  Water- Colours, 
and  the  Society  of  Female  Artists,  and,  until  lately,  the  Institution  of  the 
Fine  Arts ;  whilst  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin, 
and  luimeroas  other  great  cities,  have  each  its  institution  or  academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  which  includes  an  annual  exhibition  in  its  scheme  of  opera- 
tions.  These  institutions  often  aSbrd  a  wholesome  outlet  for  the  ill•^blood 
oeeasioned  by  the  (jtannical  proceedings  of  the  Aeademic  body ;  they 
frequently  give  the  opportunity  fijr  the  exhibition  of  works  which,  from 
caprice,  or  some  less  worthy  motive,  have  been  excluded  from  the  walls 
of  Trafalgar  Square,  and  thus  serve  to  bring  into  its  first  blush  of  recog- 
nition rising  talent,  which  the  phlegmatic  Forty  would  have  excluded 
from  the  light.  There  are,  besides,  institutions  which  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  promotion  of  branches  of  the  Fine  Arts,  wiiich  the  Koyal 
Academy  has  fdl  along  n^leoted,  or  but  inadequately  represented.  In 
arcbitectore,  for  instance,  we  have  an  institute,  an  association,  and  other 
bodies;  in  sculpture,  an  institute  and  a  society;  and  for  the  general  pro- 
motion of  a  taat«  ibr  art,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  amongst  all 
classes  of  the  community,  there  is  the  Society  for  the  Eoconragement  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  There  ue,  besides,  the  Government  schools  of  design 
throughout  the  country,  supported  out  of  the  public  funds,  and  working 
with  BucceSB,  though  in  a  subordinate  sphere  of  art. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  very  existenoe  of  these  estab- 
Ushmenlv  involves  a  reflection  upon  the  Royal  Academy,  if  only  aa 
bringing  in  qoestion  its  scope  of  purpose  and  efficiency  of  action.  We 
are  not  to  be  surfoised,  therefore,  if,  as  the  result  of  the  operations  of 
the  new  Commission,  exertions  be  made,  and,  in  all  cases  where  it  may 
be,  power  be  used,  to  supersede  the  operation,  or  ondermine  the  refources 
of  these  establishments,  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  power  of  the 
Academy.  We  speak  advisedly  Vhen  we  throw  out  this  suggestion, 
though  of  course  as  to  details  we  are  as  yet  uninformed. 

And  now,  surely,  one  has  a  right  to  pauce  and  inquire  what  there  is 
in  the  composition  of  this  Academy,  what  in  its  past  acts,  to  entitle  it  to 
be  reoc^^nlsed  as  the  sole  arHttr  elegantiarvm,  the  supreme  directory  is 
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all  matters  of  art  and  taste  f  This  qaestion  at  once  involreB  tbe  oonsider- 
ation  of  its  oonstitntion,  its  r^^alions,  and  ita  proceedinga,  in  its  threefold 
charaoter  as  an  institation  for  conferring  diplomas  of  hononr,  an  educa- 
tional eBtablishmeat,  and  the  proprietary  of  an  exhibition  of  works  of  art 
And,  at  the  ontset,  looldnff  at  these  three  distinct  fonctions  of  the  instita* 
tion,  or  rather  looking  at  it  as  three  institutions  under  one  management 
and  one  roof,  it  natorall;  occurs  to  inqnire  hov  for  they  are  compatible 
with  one  another,  and  happy  in  their  association,  looking  to  the  snocess- 
fbl  working  of  each.  In  taking  the  matter  up  in  this  light,  we  need 
hardly  observe  that  we  oonsider  public  ntility  as  the  primary  object  to  be 
held  in  view.  We  can  admit  no  plea  of  prescription,  particularly  in  a 
body  boasting  itself  to  be  "  prirate,"  to  interfere  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  acknowledged  public  requirement.  Viewing  the  general  feel- 
ing of  Pariiament  and  the  country  upon  the  subject  of  art,  and  the  ac- 
knowledged necessity  for  the  establishment  of  inatitutiong  fiir  its  promo- 
tion and  culture  worthy  of  the  county  and  the  age,  let  us  not  be  ham- 
pered in  the  selection  of  our  materials  and  mode  of  action  by  the  assumed 
Tested  rights  of  a  hole-and-corner  self-elected  corporation,  whose  Tory 
principle  is  monopoly  and  ezcluaireness, — an  institution  founded  a  oantniy 
ago,  under  circumstaiices  more  than  qnestionable,  at  the  mere  will  of  Hie 
king,  and  which  has  confessedly  outlived  the  occasion  which  brought  it  into 
exial«noe.  Let  ua  dissent  at  once  from  the  position  which  seems  to  be 
contemplated  by  the  wording  of  the  warrant  appointing  this  Royal  Com- 
mission,  that  an  inquiry  into  "the  present  position  of  the  Boyal  Academy 
in  relation  to  the  Fine  Arte"  should  necessarily  be  followed  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  "  BQch  measures  as  may  be  required  to  render  it  more  useAil," 
&c.  Looking  to  the  national  dedre  to  confer  on  art  honour  where  h<moi]r 
is  due,  to  promote  education  in  art,  and  to  provide  ample  accommodation 
for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  and  well  knowing  the  liberal  ftinds 
which  it  could  place  at  disposal  for  the  purpose,  we  may  besitat«  to  con- 
dnde  that  in  any  one  of  diose  particulars  the  Royal  Academy,  with  its 
miserable  income  extorted  in  shillings  at  the  doors  of  rent-free  public  pre- 
mises,  may  be  made  adequately  to  accomplish  what  is  wanted. 

Having  thus  stated  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  surround  thia 
question,  and  the  rather  broad  principles  upon  which  we  consider  it  ou^ht 
to  be  taken  up,  we  shall  not  at  present  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  taij 
of  its  details.  We  have  said  enough,  we  hope,  to  awaken  the  attention 
of  those  whom  it  concerns  BO  deeply  to  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  and 
who,  we  trust,  will  not  slumber  over  their  duties  in  respect  to  it 

In  conclnsion,  we  may  just  torn  to  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  oonsti- 
tating  this  Commission,  to  whom  the  destinies  of  art  and  public  taste  in 
this  country  are  thus  aummarily  committed;  and  we  find  them  to  be  men 
who,  however  distinguished  in  letters,  or  arms,  or  official  routine,  have  no 
claim  to  consideration  on  account  of  any  taste  or  sympathy  for  art,  more 
specially  British  art,  which  tbey  have  hitherto  displayed.  Lord  Elcho, 
who  of  course  leads  '±e  body,  acquired  some  renown  in  his  early  parlis- 
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nentaiy  career  by  (fallaDtly  Tolimteerin^  m  the  defence  of  the  NadoDid 
Qallery  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  own  premises.  He  is  now  a  lieutenant- 
oolonel  of  Volnnteere,  and  looks  so  well  in  imiform  that  we  should  be 
Bony  to  see  him  out  of  it,  or  occupied  in  any  other  matten  than  the  rota 
of  a  field-day  in  the  Park,  or  the  minntin  of  a  regulation  button.  He 
once  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  bein)^  of  the  reforming-  party  in  art;  but 
we  suspect  he  has  been  thoroughly  subdued  by  the  blandishments  of  the 
Forty,  at  the  last  Academic  dinner.  If  report  be  tme,  he  is  even  pre- 
pared to  abandon  the  National  Ghlleiy  premises  in  their  favour.  Ilien 
there  is  £arl  Stanhope, — a  man  of  hooks  and  crotchete,  but  whom  nobody 
ever  SQspected  of  a  weakness  for  art ;  and  Viscount  Hardinge,  a  "  distin- 
guished amatenr,"  whom  his  performances,  occasionally  exhibited,  prove 
to  be  utterly  unskilled  in  the  merest  arcana,  and  devoid  of  the'  slightest 
appreciation  ofthemyBterieflandpurpoBeofpainting;andSir£.  W.  Head, 
who  has  translated  one  or  two  Handbooks  abont  the  Spanish  and  Butch 
schools  of paintmg  for  Hr.  Murray;  Mr.  W.  Stirlmg,  whose  art-researcbee 
have  extended  only  to  the  paintii^  and  paioters  of  Spain ;  and  Mr.  Henry 
Daaby  Seymour  and  Hr.  Henry  Reeve,  about  whose  relationship  to  the 
Muaea  we  pretend  to  know  nothing.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  not 
a  single  artist  or  amat«ur  of  eminence  among  the  lot, — ^not  a  single  man 
whoce  opinion  would  cairy  weight  in  the  mere  question  of  varnishing  a 
[rictnre  or  renovating  a  frame.  For  the  rest,  they  have  appointed  a  Mr. 
R.  F.  Sketohel^  their  secretary,  and  taken  offices  at  3  Victoria  Sti^t, 
Westminster,  S.W. ;  where  "ek  communioations  relating  to  the  business 
of  the  Commission"  are  requested  to  be  addressed. 

ITie  Artistic  Copyright  Quettion. 
Those  interested  in  artistic  copyright — print-publishers  and  others — 
are  very  mnch  disappomted  at  the  working  of  the  "Copyright  in  Works 
of  Art  Act"  of  last  session,  which  has  failed  to  give  them  the  relief  they 
expected  from  it,  or,  indeed,  in  any  manner  to  protect  them  from  the 
frande  under  which  tliey  had  eo  long  laboured,  and  of  which  they  had  so 
loudly,  and  we  think  so  jnsdy,  complained.  The  two  principal  wronge 
to  which  they  are  subject  are,  the  wholesale  importation  of  piratical  imi* 
tations  of  their  works  from  abroad, — chiefly  from  Germany,  and  their 
distribntion  through  the  country  by  common  hawkers, — mere  men  of 
straw, — whom  it  would  be  waste  of  time  and  money  to  proceed  against 
in  a  court-of-law,  even  if  tfiey  could  be  laid  hold  of  for  the  purpoee ;  and, 
secondly,  the  production  of  copies  by  the  new  process  of  photography. 
When  the  measure  n-as  in  agitation,  which  passed  into  a  law  last  session, 
they  urged  the  necessity,  as  their  only  e^ctnal  protection  against  such 
frands,  of  establishing  a  power  of  summary  conviction,  with  the  penalty 
of  fine  or  imprisonment,  before  a  magistrate,  as  is  already  the  case  in  such 
nattera  in  most  of  the  Continental  States.  The  legislature  adopted  their 
suggestion  as  to  magisterial  jurisdiction,  but,  curiously  enough,— and 
herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  grievous  disappointment  of  the  print-publish - 

VOL.  VIII.  [. 
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tn, — did  not  make  it  availRble  to  tluir  sue ;  so  that,  to  all  intenta  and 
purposes,  the  pnhlialier  of  an  eof^nn^  is  jtut  as  lielfJemly  at  the  mert^ 
of  the  franduleat  dealer  ae  lie  was  before  the  Act  oflait  sosaioawaBpand. 
This  seems  strange;  at  the  best,  "a  lame  and  iaipotent  oonekuiaa" 
of  a  most  energetic  mavetcant.  To  nndantand  it,  bowoTer,  we  have  to 
call  up  the  fact,  that,  oonenirently  with  "tlie  loog  disoaaiioiis  as  to  wfa«t 
WAS  required  for  the  improTemest  aad  eonsolidation  of  the  than-eziatiBg 
laws"  of  copTright,  which  (irrespectiTe  of  soulptore  and  art-designs  for 
Btamfactoie,  which  were  protected  b;  special  A^te)  applied  gal;  to  «b- 
gravings,  there  was  a  distinct  and  novel  qnesIitHi  raised,  as  to  t^  pro- 
priety of  declaring  and  proteoting  copyright  in  a  picture,  drawing,  aod 
also  in  a  photograph,  which  was  otmsideFed  to  be  ^lui  a  pictorial  oom- 
position.  There  were,  of  coorse,  long  and  learned  disputes  as  to  who 
^ould  have  the  copyright  in  a  picture,  the  artut  or  the  owner ;  bat  the 
question  was  settled  virtuslly  in  iavour  of  the  claim  of  the  former, — 
oommon  sense  for  onoe  ruling  the  IfgiilatiTe  decision.  Nor  was  it 
alone  the  interest  of  the  artist,  the  author  of  a  picture,  which  was  held  in 
view  as  calling  for  protection  in  this  matter.  The  pablic,  the  pietiire> 
purchaser,  was  to  be  protected  against  the  fraudulent  manufacturer  or 
seller  of  copies;  the  penalties  of  the  Act  being  imposed  upon  all  who 
should  so  deal  in  piracies,  or  who  should  fraudolently  affix  a  name  or 
monogram  to  any  picture  or  work  of  art,  or  sell  one  bearing  Boch  fnu- 
dulent  affix.  The  remedy  in  every  ease  might  be  had  either  by  actioti  or 
by  conviction  before  justices. 

The  Bill  comprising  the  above  provisions,  which  legislated  upon  a  natter 
entirely  new  to  the  law,  was  brought  in  by  the  Solicitor- General  at  the 
commencement  of  last  session,  and  was  pressed  through  its  successive 
stages  with  all  possible  .speed,  every  body  being  sstonisbed  at  the  un- 
wonted alacrity  displayed  ia  Government  quarters  in  a  measure  not  affect- 
ing party  interests,  and  upon  a  subject  which  had,  during  several  sessionf, 
already  wearied  the  attention  and  exhausted  the  wisdom  of  Pariianooit 
without  result.  The  print' publishers,  astonished  at  the  conciseness  of  the 
wording  of  the  Bill,  and  the  omission  in  it  of  any  speciBc  mention  of  «i- 
gravings  as  the  Object  of  its  provision?,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  inser- 
tion of  words  giving  the  power  to  recover  any  "pecuniary  penalties'* 
imposed  by  "  aoy  act  for  the  protection  of  copyright  in  engravings" 
by  summary  process  nnder  the  new  act;  and  yielded  themselves  to  the 
belief  that,  somehow  or  other,  they  would  meet  their  case,  and  should  be 
gratefully  accepted  by  ihem,  if  only  as  an  instalment,  to  be  enlarged, 
amended,  and  improved  by  future  legislation.  But  the  first  case  tried 
under  the  Act  dispelled  the  illusion,  llr.  E.  Gambart  came  to  Bow- 
Street  Police- Court  to  seek  to  obtain  a  summary  conviction  against 
the  publisher  of  a  photograph  of  a  print  in  which  he  had  copyright; 
and  appeared  to  bo  much  surprised  when  the  magistrate  refhsed  to 
convict;  the  Act  of  George  III.,  upon  which  the  plaint  was  raised, 
making  no  mention   of  "penalties,"  bat  only  of  "damagea."     Nay 
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iBore,  wben  tlw  Mrae  entcrpruing  pablisher  lubseqaently  bna^t  an 
actum  at  kw,  in  tbe  Common  PImu,  for  a  nmilar  infraciaoD  of  ItiB 
oopjrigttr,  the  result — a  Terdiet,  "  with  leave  to  moTe,"  &c.,  woompanied 
by  ominotu  roggeetione  from  the  Bench  of  the  possible  efFact  of  mOTing 
,  — opened  the  ejm  of  all  intereated  in  capTrigbts  in  engmviugs  to  tlie  in- 
ooDienienoe  reealting' fttHii  the  omisaion  by  nameof  thuparticoWclasBaf 
pn^MTtj  in  the  Act.  The  phuntiff's  eonnMl  urged  that,  bjr  the  exiati^ 
Copytigiit  in  Bngnvinge  Act,  the  prodnetion  of  eopies  by  TBrions  pro- 
oesaea  specified,  "  or  any  other  mechanical  procow,"  was  provided  agahoL 
Bnt  the  itplj  at  once  sag^ested  itself,  first,  tbat  photc^^aphy  is  a  chemical, 
aodnotamechanieal  process  J  andsecondly,  that  photography  was  not  in- 
vented at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  tlie  Act  in  question.  It  was  sog^sted 
whether  s  pbott^raph  from  a  print,  itself  a  copy  of  a  picture,  or  ev«n  a 
photograph  from  the  pictara  itself,  cooldbeconttnied  as  a  copy  of  it, — in 
whieh  case  the  new  Act  might  apply.  Bat  it  is  obvionsly  not  so  within 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Act,  as  we  are  to  gather  them  from  tiie 
preamUe ;  the  words  of  which  are :  "  Whereas  by  law,  as  now  estab- 
lished, tlie  anthors  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  pbotogTapbs  have  no 
copyright  in  meh  their  works;  and  it  is  eipedinit  that  the  kw  in  that 
respeet  shonld  be  amendod."  In  plain  English,  tho  Act  pmpo.sed  to  re- 
cognise a  Epecies  of  property,  to  create  a  copyright  which  did  not  exist 
before  at  oommon  law,  and  to  give  a  remedy  for  its  infraction.  It  did 
not  oare  in  any  way  to  deal  with  the  law  lelatii^  to  already-existing 
property  in  copyright,  notably  in  engravings. 

GoDsidering  the  flagrant  natare  of  the  wrongs  of  which  the  owners  of 
copyright  in  engravings  had  complained,  and  how  necesssrily  all  that 
readera  their  property  insecare  most  indispose  them  to  invest  their  money 
in  the  purchase  of  pictures  for  engraving,  and  consequentiy  tend  to  the 
disoouragement  of  the  art  of  painting, — one  may  well  express  r^ret,  ai 
well  as  snrprife,  at  what  might  seem  an  accidentiil  and  blundering  omia- 
aion,  in  a  meanire  supposed  to  be  intended  to  meet  a  great  public  require- 
meat.  This  matter  is  explained,  however,  when  we  state,  which  we  have 
good  reason  for  knowing  to  be  the  case,  that  the  hasty  and  meapre  mea- 
sure of  last  session  was  only  passed  under  pressure  of  a  special  and  tem- 
porary emergency,  —  namely,  to  assure  the  protection  from  piracy  of 
pictures,  drawings,  and  photographs  about  to  be  sent  for  display  on 
the  walls  of  the  International  Exhibition.  That  pnrpo^e  served,  the  Act 
will  atill  be  of  nse,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  reoc^ising  a  description  of  pro- 
perty in  works  of  fine  art  hitherto  non-axistiog,  and  in  protecting  the 
picture-buyer  ft«m  the  frauds  of  dealers.  But  the  law  of  copyriglit  in 
engraving  is  wholly  unafi^otcd  by  it;  and  the  grievances  of  which  print- 
publishers  complain  must,  if  they  would  hope  to  see  them  redressed,  be 
brought  substantially  on  their  own  merits  before  the  legislature. 

A  Ward  n>ith  the  Art-  Union  of  Zondon. 
Tbe  Coonei]  of  the  Art- Union  of  London,  in  their  sdinne  of  prince 
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for  the  oarrent  year,  have  adopted  a  course,  the  propriety  of  which  is,  in 
our  opioioD,  to  saj  the  least  of  it,  open  to  very  considerable  doubt.  We 
allude  to  their  fixing  upon  a  large  piece  of  statuary,  "  The  Dancing  Girl 
reposin^r,"  by  W,  C,  Marsball,  "valued,"  they  say,  "at  700  gnineas," 
as  the  first  prize.  We  do  not  know  how  far  it  may  be  coiuiat«nt  with 
the  letter  of  their  charter  thus  to  allot  so  eonsiderable  a  sum  out  of  the 
oontributions  of  the  subscribers  to  a  particular  work,  in  a  particular 
branch  of  art  (itself  not  very  popular) ;  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  certainly 
contrary  to  the  apiric  of  the  Instttution,  which,  after  proridiug  certain 
printed  works,  Btatuettes,  tamas,  &c.,  for  distribution,  as  minor  prizes,  left 
the  selection  of  original  works  to  be  purchased  to  the  discretion  and  taste 
of  the  allottees,  according  to  the  money-valne  of  the  prize.  We  may  add 
that  the  contrary  principle,  that  of  seleoiiog  a  collection  of  works  fbr  dis* 
Inbution  amongst  subsoribere— the  prices  given  for  or  fixed  upon  them 
being  diecretionary  with  the  managing  body — has  been  fotmd  to  act 
very  objectionably  in  the  case  of  several  Art-Unions,  that  of  Glasgow 
in  particular,  where  it  operated  with  nearly  fatal  effect,  and  has  since 
been  abandoned.  Who  may  hare  hem  the  expert  who  fixed  the 
value  of  "  The  Dancing  Girl  reposing"  at  700  guineas,  or  whether 
his  estimate  was  correct,  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.  Bttt  we  have 
to  ask  whether,  supposing  a  prize  of  700  guineas  in  money  had  been 
announced  to  be  givra,  it  is  certain  or  even  probable  that  the  for- 
tunate allottee  would  have  purchased  this  piece  of  marble,  or  any  othtr 
work  of  sculpture,  with  it?  Ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  tbc  Art-Union  would  probably  not  find  themselves  possessed 
of  convenient  house-room  to  accommodate  the  fair  ballerina,  even  sup- 
posing their  admiration  of  her  to  be  ever  so  ardent, — and  in  their  case 
what  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  allotment  in  their  iavour  ?  The 
parallel  case  of  the  tame  elephant  drawn  in  a  raffle  is  too  obvious  not  to 
be  referred  to  in  illustration.  There  would  be,  in  fact,  but  one  of  three  al- 
ternatives opentotbe  fortunate  prize-bolder:  to  sell  his  ponderous  acquisi- 
tion,— of  course  at  a  considerable  reduction  from  its  nominal  value ;  or  to 
stow  it  away  in  the  coal-cellar;  or,  suppoainghim  to  be  a  man  of  patriotic 
impulse,  to  give  it  to  some  public  gallery  or  institution,  where  its  charms 
might  be  fittingly  displayed.  But  there  ia  still  this  further  consideration 
involved  in  the  matter :  that  Mr.  Marshall's  "  Dancing  Girl"  (how,  by  the 
way,  she  ia  to  be  identified  as  such  when  "  reposing"  we  are  at  a  lose  to  im- 
agine) abstracts  700  guineas,  being  p4>rhapB  some  twenty  per  cent  from  the 
amount  which  would  otherwiae  have  been  distributed  amongst  indusbrione 
artists,  who  are  now  toiling  away  at  their  easels  in  competition  for  the 
favour  of  Art- Union  prize-hold  ers,~~-and  which,  in  sums  varying  from  100/. 
down  to  20/.,  would  have  purchased  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  their  works. 
How  this  act  of  the  Art- Union  Council  may  be  received  by  the  general 
body  of  subscribers,  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  we  know 
diat  it  is  looked  upon  by  artists  as  a  hardship  and  an  icjustice,  and  we 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  suffered  to  be  adopted  as  a  precedent. 
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A  TALE  OF  BOULOGNE-SUR-MEE. 

I, 

Mr.  Brittlbs  was  a  clerk  in  a  Gorsniment-office,  and  a  hai^  man 
before  he  went  to  Boulogne-Bur-Mer.  He  waa  a  bapp;  man  afterwards ; 
but  that  was  when  he  came  back.  It  is  a  certain  passage  in  his  life  while 
he  stayed  there  that  I  purpose  to  narrate. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Brittles  in  this  countrj  had  not  been  of  that 
chequered  or  variegated  kind  which  looks  eSeotive  in  a  picture,  or  is  at  al 
suitable  for  the  purpose  of  romance.  He  was  placed  in  the  public  service 
at  the  usual  a^,  and  through  the  usual  interest.  That  is  to  say,  he  was 
too  old  to  bare  an;  thing  more  done  for  bim  in  tho  way  of  education,  and 
not  old  enough  to  do  any  thing  for  himself  in  the  way  of  a  profession ;  and 
bis  &mily  in  the  country  had  always  vot»d  ibr  a  certain  borough  member, 
who  made  up  for  never  having  asked  for  any  thing  for  bimself  by  asking 
for  every  thbg  he  conld  bear  of  for  other  people.  There  was  a  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  Urittles  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  seemed  very  likely  to  lead 
to  a  comfortable  maintenance.  Brittles  took  it  at  the  flood,  or  rather  his 
fnends  did  for  bim,  by  grasping  at  the  opportunity  which  presented  itself; 
and  Brittles,  having  seized  the  appointment  by  the  tluoat^  held  on  to  it 
Uke  grim  death,  determined  that  it  should  never  escape  tbrongb  act  of  his. 
His  beet  {rieud,  who  would  of  course  have  been  best  privileged  to  insult 
him,  could  not  have  said  that  he  ever  mceeded  the  covenanted  ten  o'doek 
in  arriving  at  bis  office ;  and  bis  worst  enemy,  who  was  probably  his  most 
fasdnating  companion,  could  not  have  persuaded  bim  to  leave  before 
tbe  covenanted  four.  His  private  habits  were  fortunately  fuvourable  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  pubbc  duties.  He  never  stoyed  out  late  at  night, 
and  was  therefore  spared  the  torture  which  too  often  attends  getting  up 
early  in  the  morning.  His  CMidition  was  very  different,  therefore,  from 
that  of  the  majority  of  liis  brother  clerks,  of  whom  that  agreeable  fellow 
Jack  Ransack  might  be  accepted  as  a  sample.    Jack  said  : 

"  I  go  to  bed  with  reluctance,  and  I  get  up  with  disgust" 

A  most  unfortunate  state  of  things,  it  must  be  admitted,  where  both 
processes  have  to  be  performed  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  For 
Brittles  the  parting  extinguisher  had  no  pangs,  the  rousing  hot-water  no 
terrors.  Ke  was  a  person  of  regular  habits,  in  &ct,  and  he  would  have 
been  a  brute  had  he  been  otherwise;  for  he  was  a  married  man. 

A  married  man !  then  the  happiness  of  Brittles  is  quite  accounted  for. 
Well,  I  don't  mean  that  exactly ;  but  he  ohanoed  to  be  fortunate  in  his 
marriage,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  He  had  been  particularly  for- 
tamate  indeed ;  for  he  had  run  away  with  bis  wife  —before  she  was  his  wif^ 
of  course, — and  people  who  run  away  with  tbeir  wives  usually  run  away 
jram  them  afterwards.    But  BrittteB  didn't.    He  preferred  staying  with 
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lier  It  wu  selfish  of  him,  perhaps,  to  indulge  the  iaolination ;  and  a 
f^reat  many  men,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  mere  Gelf-deDji&p.  Bat  let 
that  pass.  He  was  very  fond  of  her;  and  well  he  mig^ht  be; — for  the 
man  who  would  not  have  b«en  fond  of  Mrs.  Brittles — I  mean,  of  couise, 
if  »he  had  not  been  Mrs.  Brtttles— would  deserve  to  be  flirted  to  death  by 
elderly  spinstew. 

But  it  is  all  very  well  to  say  Mrs.  Brittles  was  a  lovable  pemHi.  I 
rauit  prove  my  oa^e. 

She  was  very  pretty,  to  begin  with.  She  had  rather  dark  eyes  and 
rather  light  hair,  which  I  ul  a  ay  s  think  as  agreeable  cambinatton ;  featnrea 
generally  sneh  ai  a  fairy  would  be  coDgratulated  upon,  and  tike  neatest 
and  oompacteet  little  figure  yon  can  conceive.  She  was  nM  oae  of  yovr 
"  fine"  women,  who  look  as  if  they  had  been  out  out  with  a  pair  of  soiaeora. 
Nature  had  evidently  taken  great  paina  wiih  bar,  had  oast  W  in  one  of 
the  most  graceful  moulds  at  the  old  dame's  diipoaal,  and  she  had  tamed' 
out  remarkably  welL  The  only  depreciatory  oritioiam  I  ever  heard  with 
regard  to  her,  was  the  remark  of  a  female  friend  that  ^e  looked  like  a 
wax-ddl,  which,  coming  &om  a  lady  who  looked  like  a  Dutch  one,  was  a 
dangerous  euggesiion  perhaps ;  but  the  observation  was  not  altt^ther 
poiniUes,  and  I  never  looked  at  Mrs.  Brittlea  afterwarda  without  thinking 
how  unbecoming  it  would  be  were  her  coiffure  t<»a  off  and  stock  on  the 
wrong  way  with  pins,  her  eyes  pnabed  into  the  interior  of  her  head,  and 
the  enamd  just  a  little  worn  off  the  dp  of  her  noae.  The  husband  of  the 
critioal  lady,  by  the  way,  denied  the  insinuation,  and  said  that  Urs.  Briltlse 
was  lik^  a  little  Dreaden  china  omammt,  which  yon  would  like  to  put 
tqnn  yonr  mantelpieoe,  only  you  would  alwaya  be  wanting  to  tak»it  down. 

But  I  have  not  done.  Of  all  these  attractions  yon  could  get  an  idea 
from  her  carte  de  vitite;  but  for  the  main  charm  yon  must  go  direot  to 
the  original  This  was  the  mind,  or  the  soul,  or  whatever  you  cbooee  to 
call  it,  interpreted  by  what  is  known  as  "the  manDcr"  and  the  voiea. 
nnee  were  both  delightful,  and  therefore  beyond  description,  except, 
pariiaps,  BO  far  as  the  remark  that  the  general  efiect  alwaya  reminded  me 
of  a  bird  on  a  bough. 

Af)£T  paying  all  this  attention  to  his  wife,  I  ought  to  do  something 
in  the  way  of  personal  description  for  Brittles.  But  really  there  is 
very  little  to  describe.  I  can  go  back  to  his  virtues,  however,  if  tliat  will 
do.  Was  it  not  Thucydidea  who  said  th^  the  beat  woman  was  the  wo- 
man of  whom  you  heard  least — or  "  words  to  that  effbot,"  as  they  aay  at 
Conrta-Martial  ?  The  remark  is  true  only  as  applied  to  one  kind  of  wo- 
men, and  it  is  equally  appUoable  to  the  same  kind  of  men.  Brittles. 
then,  might  be  said  to  hold  a  very  high  place  among  the  certain  kind  of 
men  who  are  like  the  certain  kind  of  women.  I  have  already  attested  to 
the  regularity  of  his  habits.  J  need  mly  add,  that  bis  religious  and  moral 
character  was  in  strict  correspondence.  His  orthodoxy  was  never  kmwa 
to  get  into  bad  company,  or  to  indulge  in  Etimulants  of  a  deranging  oh»- 
raoter.    In  social  manoen  he  was  equally  blameless.    Mrs.  ^ttia* 
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would  hftTe  triMted  him  with  tweaty  I«tcb-k«yg,  beoause  bs  never  had 
OBcaeion  for  one ;  and  would  allow  him  to  flirt  as  much  aa  he  liked,  becann 
Bhe  knew  lie  never  dreamt  of  liirting  at  all.  His  eonBoience,  in  fact,  was 
goremed  with  that  pnnetnality  which  is  psriuipi  the  best  machineiy  of 
perfeotion.  His  religious  and  moral  duties  had  office-houra,  like  those  of 
his  Oovemment  appointment ;  and  the  latter  occupying  him  from  ten  till 
four,  he  gave  from  four  till  ten  to  the  former.  In  the  one  case  or  in  the 
other  he  had  never  known  the  angnish  of  tbe  fatal  reflection,  "  too  late." 
Imagine  "ttw  blam^ess"  Kiog  Arthur  employed  in  the  Inland  Bevenne, 
and  yon  will  have  a  &ir  idea  of  Brittlee.  For  the  reet,  it  may  interest 
yon  to  know  that  he  was  by  no  means  an  uninteresting  companion,  being 
qniok  and  ingenious,  and  passably  wejl  read ;  that  he  had  an  agreeable 
■fipeanmo^  cultivated  tbe  manly  whisker,  was  always  well  drened  (has 
dressing,  perbapa,  was  a  little  better  than  his  reading) ;  and  that  he  did 
not  part  bis  hair  down  the  middle,  or  smoke  cigars  on  his  way  to  office. 

II. 

Brittl£8,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  happy  man  before  he  went  to  Bon- 
logne-sur-Her ;  and  I  think  I  have  shown  tolerably  good  groimds  why 
be  ought  to  have  been.  It  is  a  pity,  perhaps^  that  he  went  to  Boulogne ; 
but  bow  was  he  to  know  what  was  going  to  happen  ?  If  he  had  bad  an 
inklit^  of  it,  he  would  bave  gone  to  tbe  Margate  of  his  early  associations, 
or  the  Brigbton  of  bis  lai«r  habits.  But  neither  ofthe  pair  being  in  the 
oosfidence  of  deetiny,  they  went  to  Boulogne  like  Iambs  to  the  slaughter. 

The  move  was  rather  an  unexpected  one,  as  Brhtles  had  not  been 
sure  about  his  leave.  But  their  preparations  for  departure  took  no  time 
worth  mentioning;  for  tbe  pair  had  not  the  smallest  scrap  of  iamily  to 
pock  up,  and  the  rest  of  the  Ing^age  of  course  gave  no  trouble.  The 
abs«>ee  of  a  fomily,  by  the  way,  is  difierently  appreciated  by  diffonnt 
persons.  The  Brittleses  liked  it ;  and  it  being  their  business  more  than 
any  body  else's,  I  see  no  reason  to  dispute  their  view  of  the  matter.  Itiis, 
at  any  rate,  must  be  said  in  favour  of  the  omission, — it  greatly  &ciUtatae 
an  expedition  to  Boalogne. 

There  are  several  waysof  going  to  Boulogne.  Jack  Ransack,  when 
Brittlee  consulted  him  on  the  subject,  said  that  the  best  way  was  not  to 
get  intoxicated  before  he  got  to  Folkestone.  As  there  was  no  obaDoeof 
that  event  happening  at  any  period  of  his  tour,  the  in&rmation  was  not 
BO  valuable  to  Brittles  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  But  the  advice 
suggested  a  route,  after  all ;  and  Brittles  took  it,  and  viA  Folkestone  they 
went. 

Tbe  railway  jonmey  was  soon  accomplished,  and  the  embarkation  gave 
no  more  trouble  than  usnaL  Tbe  baggage  was  all  booked,  and  there  wag 
no  occasion  to  look  aftw  that.  Brittles  carried  his  wife's  dressing-b^  m 
his  hand  (it  was  the  first,  I  believe,  of  those  blest  inventions  that  eroseed 
the  Channel,  and  the  French  anthorities  were  so  enchanted  with  tbe  neat- 
ness of  the  contrivance  that  they  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  give  it 
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up) ;  tb«  remainder  «f  the  movables  of  which  they  hsd  ehai^  ctmsittod 
of  a  railway-rag  and  a  black-aod-tan  terrier. 

I  forgot  to  mentioa  the  black-and-tan  terrier  before.  It  was  this  dog 
which  was  the  cause  of  all  tiie  mischief  that  followed.  I  have  described 
the  Britdeses  as  perfectly  happy;  I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  dog 
was  th«  sole  drawback.  He  was  the  one  oloud  (he  was  really  not  much 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand)  which  hung' over  their  existence.  I  cannot 
say  that  he  was  exactly  a  skeleton  in  their  cupboard,  bat  he  was  cct> 
tainly  a  fly  in  their  sonp,  a  shake  to  their  port,  and  aometbiiig  more  than 
a  cnunpled  rose-leaf  to  their  repose.  Of  course  there  was  no  occasion  to 
keep  the  dog  if  they  didn't  like  him.  The  difficulty  was,  that  one  liked 
liim,  and  the  other  didn't  Mrs.  Britiles  liked  him  because  he  was  a  pretty 
liOle  fellow,  and  very  fond  of  her ;  Brittles  didn't  like  him  because  he 
was  always  getting  lost  and  coating  £ve  and  ten  pounds  to  be  found 
again,  and  because,  giving  all  his  affection  to  his  mistresE>,  he  had  n<Rte 
left  for  his  master,  towards  whom  he  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  that 
was  snappish,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

It  was  just  as  the  Brittleses  were  getting  on  board  the  boat  that  an 
awful  discovery  was  made.  The  dressing-bag  was  quite  safe ;  so  was 
the  railway-rug;  but  the  dog  had  been  lefl  behind. 

It  was  Madame,  of  course,  who  made  this  discovery. 

"  Good  gracious,  Charles  I"  was  her  exclamation,  "  where  is  Tiney?" 

She  bad  made  an  attempt  to  take  him  into  the  carriage ;  but  tba 
guard  had  been  inexorable,  and  insisted  upon  his  going  into  the  van. 
Kot  having  been  claimed  upon  arrival,  he  had  somehow  been  left  be- 

The  boat  was  upon  the  point  of  starting,  and  there  being  no  time  to 
lose,  Brittles  and  his  wife  occupied  the  period,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  leaving  the  d<^  or 
losing  the  passage.  They  would  probably  have  incurred  the  former  mis- 
fortune but  for  an  unexpected  incident. 

Among  the  passengers  on  board  was  a  French  sons-lieutenant.  Ha 
was  a  fine-looking  man,  with  a  small  waist  and  a  Urge  epaulette,  no  hair 
on  his  bead  to  speak  of,  and  more  on  his  upper  lip  than  he  could  con- 
-veniently  speak  through.  He  had  been  observing  the  pair  for  some  time, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  lady — being,  no  doubt,  an  admirer  of 
the  Dresden  school  of  beauty  ;  so  while  they  were  discussing  what  was 
to  be  done,  he  very  good-naturedly  went  and  did  it.  Neither  of  them 
having  seen  him  when  he  came,  neither  of  them  missed  him  when  he 
went;  but  when  he  appeared  with  the  dog  in  his  arms  Hrs.  Brittles  was 
almost  throning  herself  into  ^e  place  of  the  dog,  so  enchanted  was  she 
at  her  deliverance  from  despair,  so  grateful  was  she  to  her  deliverar. 

The  result,  however,  was  nothmg  more  serious  than  the  three  swear- 
ing eternal  friendship  on  the  spot ;  neither  in  very  grammatical  terma, 
for  each  was  speaking  in  a  foreign  language  not  acquired  to  perfecdoti. 
But  eternal  friendship  ia  a  thing  aot  to  be  trifled  with,  and  will  assert 
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it§elf  under  any  diffioultiefl.     So  wlian  the  boat  reached  Boulogne  Har- 
bour, the  trio  were  on  the  most  intimate  terms. 

III. 

Afobtniobt  pawed  away,  as  ibrtnight«wilL  Britdes's  ksve  waslialf 
out;  bat  the  eajt^ment  both  of  himself  and  hia  wife  aeemed  without  end. 
It  was  shared,  too,  l^  the  souB-lieateaant,  U.  de  Beauregard,  who  turned 
out  to  belong  to  the  distinguitbed  Koman  fiunily  of  that  name;  whi^ 
however,  was  not  rich,  for  qvand  Uguitta  ta  Normandie  he  bad  nothing 
at  all,  and  sow  he  had  next  to  nothing — that  la  to  eay,  nothing  but  his 
pay.  However,  the  Brittlenea  were  not  expendve  associates — as  nobody 
need  be  if  you  make  them  pay  for  every  thing  you  have  together ;  aiKl 
Biittlu  being  the  married  man,  the  poet  of  pecuniary  honour  always  fell  to 
him.  Se  Beauregard  became  a  constant  guest  at  his  house;  acoompanied 
the  pair  in  all  their  walks  and  drives ;  and  if  Brittles  ever  happoied  to 
be  seduoed  into  the  GaiS  Vermond  in  the  afternoon  by  a  London  Iriend, 
the  gallant  young  officer  even  gave  Mn.  Brictlea  his  escort  upon  iho  jner 
in  the  absence  of  her  lord  and  master. 

Nothing  could  be  more  chsrmiDg  than  such  an  arrangement.  Brittles 
liked  it;  Mn.  Brittles  liked  it;  U.  de  Beauregard  liked  it  particularly. 
Brittles  was  always  fond  of  the  society  of  his  wife,  and  never  actually 
wanted  a  third  person;  bathe  thought  that  the  conversation  of  De  Beau- 
regard brought  her  out  even  more  than  his  own.  A.t  any  rate,  it  was  an 
assistance,  and  gave  increased  UveUness  to  himself.  He  got  used  to  the 
young  oftcer,  too,  and  liked  him  for  his  own  sake ;  and  the  intercoune, 
even  in  a  fortnight,  he  found  had  greatly  improved  his  billiards  and  his 
French.  For  De  Beanr^^ard  would  go  to  the  Caffi  Vermond  himself  some- 
times,  and  both  in  cannons  and  absinthe  played  no  undbtingnisbed  part. 

As  for  Hrs.  Brittles,  she  thought  the  young  officer  a  very  agreeable 
postm,  foncied  he  "  brought  out"  both  herself  and  her  husband  in  con- 
versation,— which  was  the  least  be  could  do,  by  the  way,  since  they 
brought  him  home  so  often, — and  she  was  pleased  with  the  fluency  which 
she  was  fast  gaining  in  the  French  language,  in  which  she  had  not  been 
previously  "  finished,"  owing  to  her  sudden  departure  from  school,  which 
had  been  aceompiished,  in  the  dosk  of  the  evening  and  a  poflt-chaise,  and 
accompanied,  besides  Brittles,  with  the  surreptitious  enleeemetit  of  her 
own  spoon  and  fork.  But  this,  she  declared,  was  all  she  thought  of  the 
sous-lieutenant ;  and  if  any  body  had  hinted  that  she  was  flirting  with 
him,  she  would  have  laughed  with  derision. 

Whether  the  sons-lieutenant  thought  she  was  flirting,  or  that  he  was, 
I  oansot  say,  not  being  in  the  oonfldenoe  of  that  gentleman;  but  I  am 
led  to  believe,  from  subsequent  events,  that  he  might  have  bad  some  sus- 
picion of  the  kind. 

The  fortnight  passed,  as  I  have  swd.  Another  week  followed  its  ex- 
ample. The  first  few  days  at  a  new  place  always  seem  to  go  very  slowly; 
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the  reiiuuiid«r  of  the  period  t^dea  b;  with  remarktbla  swiftnam,  as  if 
tune  rewrved  the  trot  for  tJie  STeirae,  like  the  Irish  pmt-boyB.  Ha  third 
week  there  was  less  Doreltj  in  the  way  of  recreation, — in  fact,  none  at  all; 
and  when  people  have  nothing  else  to  do,  they  never  &il  to  think  of  any 
thi^  unpleftsftnt  thkt  oiroamstaiioea  may  Bu^eat 

So  it  was  that  Brittlee  began  to  be  lesa  chanoed  than  at  firat  with  the 
society  of  the  sous- lieutenant ;  and  when  be  asked  himself  the  reawn 
why,  be  found  that  it  was  beoaose  he  fanoied  that  his  wife  was  more 
pleased  with  the  said  aooety  than  she  ou^ht  to  be.*  He  tried  ueeaaag 
himself  of  being  a  Jbol,  but  oonld  not  persuade  hims^f  to  plead  gnilty  to 
the  charge.  Ha  was  not  jealous,  of  ooune;  be  hurled  that  inainumtiaB 
from  himsdf  with  the  contempt  it  deserved,  said  cast  it  back  in  his  own 
teeth ;  but  could  not  swallow  it  for  all  that.  The  fact  if,  he  mu  jealooa, 
knew  that  he  was,  and  thought  that  he  ought  to  be ;  but  would  perish 
rather  than  admit  the  fact 

There  wwe  several  conisee  open  to  him  in  such  a  difficnl^.  Om  was 
to  puQoh  iitb  8om-]iea tenant's  head;  another  to  return  home;  a  third 
was  to  do  both,  and  indeed  the  Eecond  se«ned  not  an  unnatnral  seqoeiue 
to  the  first.  But  eith«  coarse  was  open  to  objeation.  Another  remained, — 
to  remonstrate  mildly  with  Mrs.  BrittLes,  whom  he  did  not  dream  of  a»> 
cusing  of  more  than  thoughtlessness,  and  for  whom  he  felt  that  the  mareat 
hint  would  be  sufficient.  But  the  latter  course  was  eren  more  diffionlt 
than  the  others.  He  had  conrsge  amply  sufficient  for  the  pnoeliing  of 
the  head ;  he  felt  that  he  could  tie  man  enough  to  take  his  departare, 
especially  after  that  feat;  but  be  could  not  "bring  lumself "  to  spedc  to 
his  wife  on  tbe  subject  So,  while  wondering  what  he  should  do,  he  did 
nothing,  ss  a  matter  of  course,  except  that  he  went  more  frequently  to 
the  Cali6  Vermond,  even  withont  the  temptation  of  Ixtndon  fiends,  and 
was  lees  frequently  seen  there  with  tbe  Bous-lieut«imnt 

It  was  during  Uiis  uncomfortable  period  in  the  aira^  of  Btittles^ 
while  he  was  letting  bis  leave  drift  away,  and  things  in  general  take  tiieiT 
eouise  until  its  termination,  tbat  a  party  was  made  up  to  go  for  the  tonlJi 
time  or  so  to  the  Valine  de  Nacra  I  say  a  party  waa  made  up.  It  was 
always  made  up,  for  there  were  only  the  usual  trio.  However,  tliey  be- 
took themselves  to  their  favourite  haunt,  on  the  usual  pic-nic-ing  pnrpoaBs 
intent 

The  drive  waa  not  a  pleasant  one ;  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  either 
of  the  reeponsible  members  of  the  party.  It  was  caused  by  that  nnlui^y 
dog  Tiney.  wbo  barked  at  every  thing  and  every  body  on  the  way,  and, 
whether  taken  into  tbe  vehicle,  or  studt  op  on  the  box  with  the  ooMhman, 
positively  refused  to  be  comforted ;  so  that  conversation  was  almost  out  of 
the  queetion,  and  good -humour  very  up-hill  work.  Onoe  indeed  tbe 
wretched  httle  animal,  while  indicating  his  hostility  bo  a  company  at 
Chasseurs  d'Afnque,  from  the  apparently  safe  basis  of  operations  of  his 
mistress's  lap,  tumbled  dean  out  of  the  conveyance,  and  waa  ImmgLt 
dirty  bade  to  it,  after  an  infinite  amoont  of  tnmUa  and  oonfheioB,  and  na 
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little  iaager  to  tbe  dog  at  tha  baiuiU  of  some  rotliat  aurly  niatieB.  on*  of 
whom  b«  seised  by  the  1^,  in  a  maniiw  more  Britiab  than  would  be  quite 
understood  by  an  uneduc^ed  Freat^unan.  Tiuey,  indeed,  bad  bem  get- 
ting into  a  ancceMion  of  Bimilar  rarapea  ever  aince  his  arrirnL  He  bad 
onoa  tumbled  off  the  per,  and  been  picked  up  by  a  fiabing-boat;  and 
upon  aootber  oooasion,  wben  be  was  airing  his  bigb  spirita  in  the  Qrande 
Kue,  a  gendarme  oould  witk  difficulty  be  penuaded  not  to  spike  him  upta 
his  sword,  as  a  dangerous  Buimal,  like  ilie  bovU  dogue*  against  wbioh 
tbe  polioe  of  onr  lively  neighboun  declare  sucb  determined  war.  As  for 
baing  lost  or  stolen,  that  was  a  matter  of  continual  oooan-enop,  and  sU 
tended,  of  eom-se,  with  tbe  usual  pecuniary  outlay.  In  fact,  as  Brittles 
declared,  tbe  dog,  which  had  always  been  a  bore,  was  rapidly  developing 
into  a  nuisBuoe. 

The  day,  which  had  begun  badly,  ended  worse.  Tiney  became  quiet 
at  last ;  but  Srittles  was  somehow  ill  at  ease.  The  UHis-lientenant  seemed 
more  thsn  nsnally  attendre  to  Hrs.  Brittles  during  luneh,  a  &ot  wbioh 
was  not  of  course  calculated  to  improve  matters ;  and  BritUes  would  ham 
been  in  a  decidedly  bad  temper  but  for  one  little  cirounuCanoe.  Mrs. 
Brittles,  from  the  time  of  their  airival  at  the  valley,  treated  M.  de  Bean- 
regard  with  a  coolness  so  decided  as  utterly  to  conftinnd  that  young 
officer.  Brittles  could  not  fail  to  see  il^  and,  althoug'b  greatly  pozslsd  to 
know  what  it  meant,  be  felt  a  Bavage  satisfaction  at  bis  wife's  brutslity. 

3a  it  was,  that  betireen  the  dog  and  the  quarrel— wbsteveof  the  latter 
might  be  about — the  pie-nio  party  was  a  dead  failure ;  and  the  cranft- 
qmaee  was,  a  prematpre  retom  bomor  in  the  oourse  of  whioh  scarcely  six 
words  were  exchanged  between  the  three. 

V. 

There  still  remained  a  couple  of  boors  before  dinner,  and  Britdea 
disposed  of  them  by  smoking  morosely  at  tbe  VeniMmd.  He  wae  erl- 
dently  thinking  of  something  else  bnt  time,  for  it  ettnok  six  when, 
he  rose  to  leave ;  and  he  bad  to  go.  across  the  harbour  to  the  C^taoore 
aide,  wbwe  his  h6tel  was  sitoated. 

It  is  only  a  few  minuted  walk,  however,  from  the  Gaf6  Vennond  to 
tbe  Hdtel  du  Louvre,  as  tbe  intelligeaat  reader  is  probably  aware;  and 
w4kb  Brittles  arrived  he  could  see,  through  the  windows  on  the  ground- 
Soor,  that  the  guests  had  tmly  just  begun  to  arrive  at  tbe  tabU-dMU, 
The  Brittleses  did  not  t^ten  dine  at  the  pubhe  table ;  but  having  omitted 
to  order  dinner  in  their  own  rooms,  they  had  agreed  to  do  so  upon  that 
oeoaaion ;  uid  he  ohawred  that  Mrs.  Brittlea  was  already  in  her  place, 
waiting  for  him.  So  he  dashed  upstairs  to  make  a  hasty  toilette,  but 
was  not  destined  to  desoeud  to  dinner  without  a  little  adventure. 

At  die  door  of  hia  apparttmtnt  he  saw  tbe  Umne  who  attended  npon 
bis  wife  with  a  letter  in  her  hand.  This' was  no  business  of  his,  as  she 
said  it  wes  for  Madame;  bnt  the«  was  somethieg  strange  and  evasive 
in  the  girl's  manner,  and  he  took  the   missire  from  her  almost  bj 
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force.  There  was  a  ga>-Iig:ht  in  the  oorridor,  nnd  be  wu  able  to  read 
the  supenoriptioii.     It  was  in  the  handwritiog  of  De  Beauregard ! 

It  is  a  Tery  improper  thing  to  open  other  pea^ile's  letters,  as  a  general 
rule ;  but  all  ia  fair  in  love  or  war ;  and  when  jon  think  jou  have  reaMm 
to  be  at  war  with  a  man  about  a  matter  of  loTe,  I  luppose  there  ie  a 
donble  justification  for  irregular  proceedings.  At  any  rate,  this  is  what 
Brittles  thooght ;  and  after  a  Tery  brief  ccrasultation  with  tus  own  noind, 
he  broke  the  seaL 

If  you  had  leoi  poor  Biitdee  when  be  read  the  ooatenta,  joa 
would  not  have  envied  him  bia  feelings.  He  turned  deadly  pale,  and, 
but  for  the  friendly  aid  of  the  balustrades,  would  probably  have  fallen  to 
the  g^ronnd.  Mastering  his  emotion,  however,  he  made  his  way  into  his 
dressing-room,  and  there  —I  am  sorry  to  record  the  subterfuge  of  which 
he  was  guilty — he  placed  the  letter  in  a  fresh  envelope,  which  fattened 
with  gnm,  re-addreased  it  in  a  handwriting  very  much  resembling  that 
of  De  Beanr^ard,  and  left  it  on  his  wife's  dressing-table.  He  wss  very 
late  for  dinner  at  the  tabis-^hSte,  and  what  excuse  he  made  I  do  not 
remember.  But  Urs.  Brittles,  on  going  up  \a  her  room  afterwards, 
most  certainly  got  her  letter,  and,  what  is  moi-e,  she  said  not  a  word 
aboat  it  to  her  husband. 

VI. 

Next  day  Brittles  appeared  quite  himself  again ;  but  Mrs.  BritUes 
showed  a  great  tendency  to  be  somebody  else,  which,  considering  what  a 
charming  woman  she  was,  could  scarcely  be  a  change  lor  the  bettw. 
She  was  silent  and  distrait,  and  all  the  dear  little  Dresden  ways  had 
departed  from  her.  She  was  positively  nothing  more  than  a— a  prosaie 
female.  The  change  was  a  sad  one,  indeed.  So  far  from  talking  to  her 
husband,  she  scarcely  looked  at  him ;  and  seemed  to  desire,  indeed,  to 
avoid  his  ga».  Fortunately  he  relieved  her  of  his  presence  immediately 
after  breakfast,  merely  saying  that  he  was  going  ont,  and  should  be 
back  to  Innch. 

He  had  not  been  gone  an  hour  when  there  arrived — not  M.  de 
Beauregard,  as  you  might  have  snppoeed,  but  a  very  handsome  speci- 
men of  a  Perigord  pie  from  a  pastrycook's,  with  a  message  from  the 
sous- lieutenant  begging  Kr.  Brittlea's  acceptance  of  the  gift,  with  his 
compliments.  The  yonng  officer  had  several  times  before  sent  little  pre- 
sente  of  this  kind,  so  there  was  nothing  strange  in  the  advent  of  the  pie; 
but  ite  effect  upon  Mrs.  Brittles  was  very  remarkable.  At  first  she  looked 
at  it,  when  the  sei-vant  placed  it  upon  the  table,  with  a  glance  of  mingled 
annoyance  and  contempt  Tlien,  on  a  sudden,  a  thought  seemed  to  strike 
her;  she  gave  a  loud  scream,  and  sank  fainting  upon  the  sofa. 

She  was  aroused — the  fainting  having  gone  off  of  its  own  accord,  I 
suppose — by  the  entrance  of  her  husband,  who,  not  paying  any  apparent 
attention  to  the  confusion  which  she  but  ill  concealed,  remarked  that 
Ife  had  had  a  long  walk,  and  hoped  lunch  was  ready.    Poor  Mrs. 
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Brittlei,  to  whom  Innoh  most  hare  been  a  mstter  of  perfect  indifTerence, 
said  she  had  ordered  that  refreshment  for  half-past  two,  ud  it  was  now 
fira-and-twent;  minates  past.  Girenmstantial  eridenoe  was  thus  in  &7(nir 
of  its  being  nearly  ready. 

Britdes,  who  seemed  in  high  spirits,  and  whose  tongue  rattled  sway 
with  nnnsnal  volnbility,  walked  about  the  room,  examining  all  the  objects 
that  he  knew  by  heart  with  that  curiosity  which  is  known  only  to  people 
who  are  waiting  for  something ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  ronnds  the  con- 
spionons  object  placed  upon  the  table  was  not  likely  to  escape  him. 

"  Halloa!"  was  bis  British  exclamadon;  "what'^  this?  A  Perigord 
pie,  by  Jove  !  From  De  Beauregard,  I  see.  Very  civil  of  him.  I^s 
jiut  in  time  too ;  and  I  hope  hull  excuse  me,  if  I'm  rather  punctual  in 
opening  it." 

Madame's  look  of  horror  when  he  pronounced  diese  words  would 
have  frightened  Brittles  out  of  his  wite  bad  he  seen  it ;  but  he  had  taken 
a  curious  interest  in  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  there  being  a 
looking-glass  behind  it,  of  course  he  had  no  opportunity  of  observing 
what  was  passing  in  the  room. 

Well,  lunch  was  at  last  put  upon  the  table,  and  Brittles,  Plough  his 
wife  said  she  could  not  take  any  thing,  said  she  would  at  any  rate  take 
her  seat,  which  she  did,  looking  less  like  a  Dresden  image  than  even  in 
the  morning ;  for  grief  is  very  imbecomiog  to  that  style  of  art 

Bat  nothing  could  disturb  tbe  eladon  of  Brittles,  who  had  a  cheery 
word  upoa  every  snbject  that  turned  up.  His  manner  was  as  kind  as 
possible  to  his  wife,  though  he  took  no  notice  of  her  depression ;  but 
what  was  more  remarkable,  he  even  petted  tbe  dog,  who  bad  of  course 
spotted  the  lunch  with  great  promptitude.  Tiney,  however,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  bim,  but  slunk  away  under  a  chair. 

The  pie,  which  farmed  b  prominent  feature  of  the  meal,  was  placed 
oppoiitfi  to  Brittles,  or  rather  Brittles  placed  himself  opposite  to  it.  It 
was  BOOS  opened,  and  Brittles  was  about  to  dispense  its  contents,  when — 
Mrs.  Brittles  started  wildly  from  her  seat,  made  one  bound  to  Brittles, 
and  flung  her  arras  round  his  neck. 

"  My  dearest,  dearest  Charles !"  she  exclumed,  "  as  yon  love  me,  I 
implore  you — I  implore  you ! — " 

"  My  dear  Emily,"  said  Brittles,  shaking  her  off,  but  not  roughly, 
"  what  do  you  mean  ?  what  do  you  wont  me  to  do  ?" 

"  Do  not  touch  that  pie,  Charles ;  I  warn  yoa  not." 

"  Not  touch  the  pie  I  Wbat  on  absurdity !  I  leave  tbe  pie  ?  Pai  n 
hSte,  as  they  say  in  this  part  of  the  world.  And  for  what  reason  would 
you  deprive  me  of  the  best  dish  on  the  table  V 

Mrs.  Brittles  made  another  appeaL 

"  I  most  not  give  my  reason — I  dare  not ;  perhaps  I  have  no  right  to 
lliink  what  I  do ;  but  for  my  soke,  dear  Charles — " 

And  here  she  took  to  that  arm  of  the  service  in  which  she  knew  she 
was  moet  strong,  and  tried  various  little  persuasive  wa^a   that  BrittlA 
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eonld  no  nore  resist  than  he  oould  renire  a  charge  of  tmeirj  upon  the 
poiot  of  his  fork.  In  the  end  she  bad  her  wsy,  u  nmal,  and  Brit'leB 
agreed — npon  euiditioii  that  he  Bfaoold  be  told  why  when  they  had  left 
Boulogne — not  to  partake  of  the  pie. 

"  But  what  shall  I  do  vith  thie  upon  my  plate  f"  be  said.  "  It-aeems 
a  pity  to  send  it  away.  You  yran't  lake  it;  snppsse  we  give  it  to 
Tiney." 

Hrs.  Brittles  Beemed  ineliaed  to  interpose ;  bnt  Brittlee  had  already 
laid  the  plate  upon  the  g^imd,  and  called  the  dog. 

"  dome  along,  Tiney,"  said  he,  imitating  the  soothing  tones  in  which 
his  wife  was  acenstomed  to  address  the  pat;  "come  along,  Pride  of  Bon* 
logne  and  Hope  of  the  Departemsnt  du  Nord  !" 

The  dog  approached,  wagging  his  taU,  and  in  half  a  minute  was  hard 
at  work  upon  i^  contents  of  the  plate.  In  scarcely  a  minnte  and  a  half 
more  he  was  stretched  by  the  side  of  his  dinner — dead! 

Mrs.  Brittles  raised  a  cry  of  horror,  and  Bnttks  looked  grave. 

"It  is  just  as  wdl,  you  see,"  he  remarked, "  that  I  did  not  tonchtiie 
pie,     I  thought  there  was  a  scent  of  almonds  somewhere." 

The  shook  was  too  great  for  Mrs.  Bnttles.  She  again  n»hed  into  her 
husband's  arms. 

"  Foists  me,  dearest  Charles,"  she  cried,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak ; 
"forgive  me,  though  I  am  not  in  fault  That  horrible  man,  whom  I  never 
esoonraged  at  all,  he  tried  to  put  a  note  in  my  hand  when  helping  me 
out  of  the  carriage ;  I  would  not  have  it,  and  searcely  spoke  to  him  all 
the  time  we  were  at  the  valley.  When  I  went  to  my  room  after  dinner, 
I  found — another  note,  Charles,  which  I  opened,  without  looking  at  the 
writing  outside.  It  was  a  declaration  of  love,  Charles,  to  me !  and  what 
question  do  you  think  he  asked  me  t" 

Brittles,  who  took  the  intelligenoe  rather  more  coolly  than  hie  wife 
could  have  expected,  said  he  really  didn't  know. 

"  Well,  then,  he  asked  me  whether,  if  at  any  time  any  thing  happened 
to  you,  I  would  then  consent  to  be  his  wife." 

"Very  considerate  of  him  to  agree  to  wait,"  remarked  Brittles 
dryly, 

"I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  the  question  at  the  time,"  pursued 
the  lady,  "  as  it  seemed  only  meant  to  make  his  declaration  appear  a& 
little  insulting  as  possiUe;  and  for  fear  of  a  quarrel,  and  perhape  a  duel, 
I  did  not  tell  you.  But  when  the  pie  came  to-day  I  could  not  help  feel- 
ing uneasy,  and  by  d^;reeB  I  grew  really  suspicious;  and  I  am  so  thank- 
ful—so  thankful !" 

And  then  came  more  endearments,  into  which  we  need  not  ent^. 

These  were  by  no  means  over  when  the  servant  announced  that  31. 
de  Beauregard  was  below,  and  waited  permission  te  ascend. 

Brittles  started  to  his  feet,  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
he  would  have  committed  some  rash  act  bad  not  Emily  interposed  and 
taken  the  initiative. 
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"  Tell  M.  da  Beauregard,"  Bitid  she  proudly,  "  that  I  decline  to  re- 
ceive him  upon  this  or  an;  future  occutoo." 

Then  she  flan^  herself  hack  into  her  hiuhand'e  am,  and  there  was  a 
great  scene,  as  yon  suppose. 

There  was  no  lunch  that  day.  But  the  dinner-party  in  the  eveniog, 
thougih  smaller  than  usnal,  was  the  j^eaaonteit  that  the  Brittleses  had 
known  for  sooia  time  pasL  They  were  alone,  and  there  was  entire  con- 
fidence hetween  them.  They  left  Boulogne  next  day,  and  from  that 
time  were  the  happiest  couple  yon  ever  heard  of.  There  ^as  not  eren 
the  fly  in  their  sonp,  the  shake  to  their  port,  the  crumpled  rose-leaf  to 
their  repose,  which  had,  howarer  lightly,  clouded  their  former  content. 
At  any  oher  time  Emily  Britties  would,  I  dsre  tt,y,  have  gone  half  mad 
at  the  loss  of  poor  Tiney ;  bnt  happening-  as  it  did,  it  had  but  little  effect 
upon  her  J  and  I  must  confess  that  since  her  return  I  bare  seldom  heard 
an  allusion  to  the  Pride  of  Boulogne  and  the  Hope  of  the  Departe- 
ment  du  Nord  pass  her  lips.  When  I  last  saw  her,  she  was  more  like  a 
Dresden  ornament  than  erer ;  and  when  I  last  heard  of  her,  it  was  in  snch 
terms  of  eulogy  that  I  should  have  set  them  down  to  the  grossest  flat- 
tery, had  I  not  known  them  to  be  her  genuine  deserts. 

So  the  Boulogne  adventare  was,  after  all,  attended  by  the  happiest ' 
results.     But  I  foif;ot  to  mention  one  little  matter. 

Tn  a  moment  of  oonfidMce  Britties  has  since  told  me  that  it  was  h£, 
and  not  the  sous-lieutenant,  who  sent  the  Perigord  [^e. 

"  It  was  a  little  device  of  mine,"  he  exj^ained  ;  "  a  single  stone  by 
which  I  got  rid  of  two  birds, — a  man  whom  I  feared,  and  a  dog  that  I 
detested." 
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"  We  dwell  together  'mong  tliese  lands  of  oura, 
In  tUa  fair  maniion  high  upon  the  hill 
Above  the  Tillage;  and,  with  snows  or  flowers, 
The  changeiiil  seasons  come  and  go  at  will. 
The  river  gliding  yonder,  dimly  rolled 
Past  hamlets  with  the  snn  upon  their  eaves, 
Trails  the  long  harvest  in  its  skirt  of  gold: 
The  tannM  reaper  binds  the  bearded  sheaves; 
The  gleaners  glean;  the  fanner's  heart  rejoices; 
The  very  villages  lift  up  their  voices, 
For  cheer  of  flocks  and  beeves. 
So,  wheresoever  bud  or  shadow  creeps, 
The  strong  man  bows  and  reaps. 
I  sowed;  though  now  I  doubt  what  love  may  mean; 
What  do  /  reap  or  glean? 

"The  picture  there — you  see  it,  in  the  shade? — 
And  I,  have  points  in  common,  I  opine: 
Twas  painted  by  some  noble  Florentine, 
When  every  flush  of  soul  and  sense  obeyed 
The  music  of  an  art  he  held  divine; 
And  now — it  hangs  within  this  shadowy  room, 
Unnoticed  in  the  gloom, 
Save  when  my  husband  saunters  to  the  spot, 
And  throws  a  spurious  sunlight  on  it,  till 
His  guests  make  marvel  at  the  ardst's  skill. 
You  see  the  points  in  common,  do  you  not? 
And  if  1  say  to  you,  who  And  me  here 
Shedding  nor  smile  nor  tear, 
But  sitting  lonely  in  my  wifely  place 
With  shadows  on  my  face. 
Love  was  the  artist,  first  and  last,  who  planned 
The  living  picture,  you  will  understand." 

So  spake  the  Lady  in  her  inmost  mind, 

Sitting  within  her  chamber,  looking  down 

Upon  the  country  town: 

Afar,  the  harvest,  in  the  autumn  wind 

That  blew  with  dying  fulls. 

Fluttered  from  gloom  to  gold,  from  gold  to  gloom. 

Like  gorgeous  hangings  rustling  down  the  walls 

Of  some  triumphal  room. 

D.nt.zedbyGoOglc 
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St  lax  AnTHOK  or  "  Luii  ktnuxY'a  Bxobki,"  &c.  fto. 

ckaptbr  xvn. 

OLIVIA  MAHCHMONT  ihut  herBalf  odm  mote  in  her  desolata 
ohamber,  rnnVng  no  effort  to  find  the  nmawfiy  miBtraee  of  the 
Towers  j  indifferent  as  to  what  the  Blanderooi  bongui  of  her  neighboars 
might  aaj  of  her;  hardened,  callous,  desperate. 

To  her  father,  and  to  saj  one  else  who  qoeationed  her  about  Uar^'s 
absenoe, — &a  the  Btoiy  of  the  girl's  flight  was  soon  whispered  abroad, 
the  serrants  bt  the  S'oweis  having  Tsoeiyed  no  iiyunotionB  to  keep  the 
matter  secret, — 3fr>.  Uarchmont  replied  with  BUidi  an  ur  of  eold  and 
determined  reserve  as  kept  the  questioners  at  baj  ever  afterwards. 

So  the  £emberling  people,  and  the  Swampington  people,  and  all  the 
country  p^entry  within  reach  of  Marohmont  Towers,  had  a  mystery  and  a 
scandal  provided  for  them,  whioh  afforded  ample  scope  for  repeated  dis- 
cussion, and  considerably  relieved  the  dnll  monotony  of  their  lives.  But 
there  were  some  questioners  whom  Mrs.  Marohmont  found  it  rather  diffi- 
colt  to  keep  at  a  distance ;  there  wore  some  intruders  who  dared  to  force 
themselves  upon  the  gloomy  woman's  solitude,  and  who  would  not  un- 
derstand that  their  pneence  was  hateiiil,  and  their  sodety  abhorrent  to 

These  people  were  a  Burgeon  and  bis  wife,  who  had  newly  settled  at 
Eemfaerling ;  the  beet  practice  in  the  village  falling  into  the  market  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  a  staady-going  gray-headed  old  praotitionsr,  whs 
for  many  years  had  shared  with  one  opponent  the  responsibility  of  watoli- 
ii^  over  the  health  of  the  Lincolnshire  vill^e. 

It  was  only  a  week  after  Mary  Marchmont's  £i^t  when  these  unwel- 
oome  goests  first  came  to  the  Towers. 

DinczedbyCjOO^rC 
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OliTias&t  alone  ui  her  dead  husband's  eta  dy, — the  aame  room  in  which 
£>ha  had  sat  npon  the  mornings  of  John  Marchmont'a  fiuieral, — a  dark  and 
gloomy  chamber,  wainscoted  with  blackened  oak,  and  lighted  only  by  a 
massive  stone- framed  Tudor  window  looking  out  into  the  quadrangle,  and 
ovenhadowed  by  that  cloistered  colonuade  beneath  whose  shelter  Edward 
and  Uary  bad  walked  npon  the  morning  of  the  girl's  flight.  This  wun- 
scoted  study  was  an  apartment  which  most  women,  having  all  the  rooms 
in  Mai'chmont  Towers  at  their  disposal,  would  have  been  likely  to  avoid  ; 
but  the  gloom  of  die  chamber  harmonised  with  that  horrible  gloom  which 
bad  taken  possession  of  Olivia's  soul,  and  the  widow  turned  irom  the 
sunny  western  iront,  as  she  turned  Irom  all  the  sunlight  and  gladness  in 
the  universe,  to  come  here,  where  the  summer  radiance  rarely  crept 
through  the  diamond- panes  of  the  window,  where  the  shadow  of  the 
cloister  shut  out  the  glory  of  the  bine  sky. 

She  was  sitting  in  this  room, — sitting  near  the  open  window,  in  a 
high-backed  chair  of  carved  and  polished  oak,  with  her  head  resting 
against  the  angle  of  the  embayed  window,  aod  her  handsome  profile 
thrown  into  sharp  relief  by  the  dark  green-cloth  cnrtain,  hanging  in 
straight  folds  from  the  low  ceiling  to  the  ground,  and  making  a  sombre 
baokgronnd  to  the  widow"!  figure.  Mrs.  Marchmont  bad  put  away  all 
the  miserable  gewgaws  and  vanities  which  she  had  ordered  from  London 
in  a  sudden  excess  of  folly  or  caprice,  and  had  reassnmed  her  monraing- 
robes  of  lustreless  black.  She  had  a  book  in  her  band, — some  new  and 
popular  fiction,  which  all  Lincolnshire  was  eeger  to  read ;  but  although 
her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  pages  before  her,  and  her  hand  mecbani- 
e^ly  tamed  over  leaf  after  leaf  at  regular  inteivals  of  tune,  the  fashion- 
able romance  was  only  a  weary  repetition  of  phraser,  a  dull  current  of 
words,  always  intermingled  with  the  images  of  Edward  Arundel  and 
Mary  Marchmont,  which  arose  out  of  every  page  to  mock  the  hopeless 
reader. 

Olivia  fluBg  the  book  away  from  her  at  lant,  with  a  smothered  cry  of 
rage. 

"  Is  there  no  cure  for  this  disease  ?"  she  muttered.  "  Is  there  no  re- 
lief except  madness  or  death  V 

But  in  the  infidelity  which  had  arisen  out  of  her  despair  this  woman 
had  grown  to  doubt  if  either  death  or  madness  could  bring  her  oblivion 
of  hw  angnish.  She  doubted  the  qniet  of  the  grave;  and  half  believed 
that  the  torture  of  Jealous  rage  and  slighted  love  might  mingle  even  with 
that  silent  rest,  haunting  her  in  her  coffin,  shutting  her  out  of  heaven, 
and  following  her  into  a  darker  world,  there  to  be  her  torment  everlast- 
ingly. There  were  times  when  she  thought  madness  must  mean  foi^et- 
fulnees ;  but  tiiere  were  other  moments  when  she  shuddered,  horror- 
stricken,  at  the  thought  that,  in  the  wandering  brain  of  a  mad  woman,  the 
image  of  that  grief  which  had  caused  the  shipwreck  of  her  senses  might 
still  hold  its  place,  distorted  and  exaggerated,— a  gigantic  unreality,  tea 
titoMUd  times  more  terrible  than  the  truth.    Remembering  the  dreams 
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which  dktnrbed  hm  brolcen  sleep, — those  dreams  which,  in  their  feverish 
horror,  were  little  better  thac  intervals  of  delirium, — it  is  scarcely  atrso^ 
if  Olina  Harchmont  thonght  thus. 

She  had  not  snocnmbed  withont  many  etruggles  to  her  sin  and  de- 
spair. Again  and  again  she  bad  abandoned  herself  to  the  devils  at 
watch  to  destroy  ber,  and  ^ain  and  again  she  had  tried  to  extricate  her 
sonl  from  their  dreadful  power;  but  her  most  passionate  endeavours 
were  in  vain.  Perhaps  it  was  that  she  did  not  strive  aright;  it  was  for 
this  reason,  surely,  that  sbe  iailed  so  ntterly  to  arise  superior  to  her  de- 
spair; for  otherwise  that  terrible  belief  attributed  to  the  Oalviaists,  that 
some  souls  are  foredoomed  to  damnation,  wonld  be  exemplified  by  this 
Woman's  experience.  She  could  not  forget.  She  could  not  put  away  the 
Tengeinl  hatred  that  raged  like  an  all-devouring  fire  in  her  breast,  and 
she  cried  in  her  agony,  "  There  is  no  cure  for  this  disease !" 

I  think  her  mistake  was  in  this,  that  she  did  not  go  to  the  right  phy- 
sidan.  She  practised  quackery  with  her  sonl,  as  some  people  do  with 
their  bodies ;  trying  her  own  remedies,  rather  than  the  simple  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Divine  Healer  of  all  woes.  Self-reliant,  and  scornful  of  the 
weakness  gainst  which  her  pride  revolted,  she  tmsted  to  her  intellect 
and  her  will  to  lift  her  out  of  the  moral  slough  into  which  her  soul  had 
gone  down.     She  said, 

"  I  am  not  a  woman  ta  go  mad  for  the  love  of  a  boyish  fnce;  I  am 
not  a  woman  to  die  for  a  foolish  fancy,  that  the  veriest  sohoolgirl  might 
be  ashamed  to  confess  to  her  companion.  T  am  not  a  woman  to  do  this, 
and  I  mill  cnre  myself  of  my  folly." 

Hrs.  Bfarchmont  made  an  efibrt  to  take  np  her  old  life,  with  ite  dull 
round  of  ceaseless  duty,  its  perpetual  eelf-denial.  If  sbe  had  been  a 
Bomaa  Catholic,  she  would  have  gone  to  the  nearest  convent,  and 
.  prayed  to  be  permitted  to  take  such  vows  as  might  soonest  eet  a  barrier 
between  herself  and  the  world ;  she  would  have  spent  the  long  weary 
days  in  perpetual  and  secret  prayer;  she  would  have  worn  deeper  inden- 
tations  upon  the  stones  already  hollowed  by  faithful  knees.  As  it  was, 
she  made  a  routine  of  penanoe  for  herself,  after  her  own  fashion :  going 
long  distances  on  foot  to  visit  her  poor,  when  sbe  might  have  ridden  in 
her  carriage;  courting  exposure  to  rain  and  foul  weather;  wearing  her- 
self out  with  nnneceseaiy  fstigne,  and  returning  footsore  to  her  desolate 
home,  to  fall  fainting  into  the  strong  arms  of  her  grim  attendant  Baibara. 
But  this  self-appointed  penance  could  not  shut  Edward  Arundel  and 
Hary  Harchmont  from  the  widow's  mind.  Walking  through  a  fiery  fur- 
nace their  images  would  have  haunted  her  still,  vivid  and  palpable  even 
in  the  agony  of  death.  The  fatigue  of  the  long  weary  walks  made  Mrs. 
Marchmont  wan  and  pale ;  the  exposure  to  storm  and  rain  brought  on  a 
tiresomo  hacking  cough,  which  worried  her  by  day  and  disturbed  her 
fitful  slumbers  by  night.  No  good  whatever  seemed  to  come  of  her  en- 
deavours; and  the  devils  who  rejoiced  at  her  weakness  and  her  f 
claimed  her  as  their  own.     They  claimed  her  as  their  own ; 


her  f^ue 
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were  not  willioat  temstrial  agenti,  worldng'  patioitly^  ic  their  earriea, 
and  ready  to  help  in  securing  their  btu'gain. 

The  great  dock  in  the  quadrangle  had  atmck  the  half-Jtour  after 
these ;  the  atmosphere  of  the  Angust  afternoon  was  sultry  and  oj^res- 
sive.  Mrs.  Marohmont  had  closed  her  eyes  after  fl'ngiTig  aside  ha 
hook,  and  had  fallen  into  a  dose :  her  nights  were  koken  wA.  wahefb], 
and  the  hot  stiUneBS  of  the  day  had  made  her  drowsy. 

She  was  aroused  hma  this  half-sluvber  hy  Barbara  Simuons,  who 
oame  into  the  room  oarrying  two  cards  ^on  a  salrer, — (be  same  old- 
juhioned  and  emUaaoned  salver  upon  whid  Paul  SCarohaaoBt's  card  had 
been  Immght  to  the  widow  nearly  Uwee  years  hefiuv.  The  Abigail  stood 
halfway  between  the  doer  and  the  window  by  which  the  widow  aat^  l«ak- 
iag  at  her  mistress's  Ace  with  a  glance  of  sharp  sonitinj. 

"  She's  changed  sinoe  he  came  back,  and  changed  again  since  he  west 
away,"  the  woman  thought ;  "  just  as  she  always  changed  at  the  Beetoiy 
at  Ids  ooming  and  going.  Why  didn't  he  take  to  her,  I  wonder  ?  He 
might  have  knqwn  her  ikacy  ibr  him,  if  he'd  had  eyes  to  w&tch  her  iaoi^ 
er  ears  to  listoi  to  her  voice.  She's  haadsomer  than  the  other  one,  and 
(dererer  in  book-leanuBg :  hot  ^a  keens  'em  off — ^tif  seems  ftlltmi  to  ken 
'em  off." 

I  think  Olivia  Marchmont  would  have  torn  the  veiy  heart  oat  of  this 
waiting^woisan'e  breast,  had  she  known  the  thooghte  that  held  a  plaoe  m 
it  i  had  she  known  that  the  servant  who  attended  upon  her,  and  tocriE 
wages  from  her,  dared  to  pLock  oat  her  secret^  and  to  apeciUate  ujMn  her 
Bufiering. 

The  widow  awoke  HKldenly,  and  k>dced  up  with  an  impatient  &own. 
She  had  not  been  awakened  by  the  opening  of  the  door,  but  by  that  un- 
pleasant aensadoB  which  almost  always  lereals  the  presence  of  a  strangfr 
to  a  sleeper  of  nervous  tespenunent. 

"  What  is  it,  Barbara  f "  she  asked ;  and  then,  as  her  eyes  rested  sa 
the  cards,  she  added  aagtily,  "  Haven't  I  told  you  that  I  would  not  see 
any  callera  to-day  ?  I  am  worn  out  with  my  oou^^  and  feel  too  ill  te 
■ee  any  one." 

"  Yes,  Kiss  Livy,"  the  woman  answered; — she  called  her  mistress  bj 
this  name  still,  now  and  then,  so  fe'w'l''"'  had  it  grown  to  her  during  the 
ohildhood  and  youth  of  die  Iteotor's  daughter; — "I  didn't  foi^t  that,  His 
Livy  :  I  told  Eichaidson  yon  was  not  be  disturbed.  Bat  the  lady  and 
gentleman  said,  if  yoa  saw  what  was  wrote  upon  the  back  of  one  of  the 
oards,  you'd  be  sne  to  miJte  an  exception  in  their  favour.  I  think  that  was 
what  the  lady  said.  She's  a  middle-aged  lady,  very  lalkative  and  plea- 
eant-mannered,"  added  the  grim  Barbara,  in  nowise  relaxing  the  stolid 
gravity  ot  ber  own  manner  as  she  spoke. 

Olivia  anatdied  the  cards  &om  ibe  salys. 

"  Why  do  people  worry  me  BO  ?"  die  wied  impatiently.  "Amlnot 
'  I  allowed  even  five  minutes'  sleep  withont  being  broken  in  lyxin  by 

^ktruder  or  other  ?" 
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Barfian  Simmoiu  looked  at  bar  mistreas'a  fiue.  Anxiety  and  sad- 
ness dimly  showed  themeelvefl  in  the  stolid  coontansiice  of  the  l&d^s- 
maid.  A  close  observer,  penetratingf  beltnr  that  aspect  of  wooden  solem- 
nity which  was  Barbara's  normal  expression,  might  have  discorered  a 
secret :  the  quiet  waiting-woman  loved  her  mistress  with  a  jealons  and 
watchfnl  affection,  that  took  heed  of  every  change  inits  object. 

Mrs.  Itfarchmont  ezamined  the  two  cards,  which  bore  the  names  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Weston,  Eemberling.  On  the  back  of  the  lady's  card  these 
words  were  written  in  pencil : 

"'Will  Mrs.  Ifarchmont  be  so  good  as  to  see  LaTinia  Weston,  Paul 
Harchmont's  younger  sister,  and  a  connexion  of  Mrs.  M.'s  V 

Olivia  shnig^ed  her  shonlders,  as  she  threw  down  the  card. 

"  Paxil  Marchmont  T  Lavinia  Weston !"  she  mattered ; ."  yes,  I  remem- 
ber he  said  something  about  a  sister  married  to  a  smf;eon  at  StanfieU. 
Let  these  people  come  to  me,  Barbara." 

The  waiting-woman  looked  doubtfhlly  at  her  mistresa. 

**  Yon'll  maybe  smooth  yoor  hair,  and  freehen  yonrself up  a  bit,  befbre 
ye  see  the  felks,  Miss  Livy,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  suggestion 
and  entreaty.  "  Ye're  had  a  deal  of  worry  lately,  and  it's  made  ye  look 
a  httle  fagged  and  haggard-like.  Td  not  Hke  the  Eemberling  folks  to 
say  as  you  was  ill," 

Hra.  Marchmont  turned  fiercely  upon  the  Abigaff. 

"Let  me  alone  !"  she  cried.  "What  is  it  to  yon,  or  to  any  one, how 
I  look?  What  good  have  my  looks  done  me,  that  I  shouM  worry  myself 
abont  them  ?"  sha  added  under  her  breath.  "  Show  these  people  in  here, 
if  they  want  to  see  me." 

"They've  been  shown  into  the  western  drawing-room,  ma'am; — 
Biohardsoii  took  'em  in  there." 

Barbara  Simmons  fought  hard  for  the  preservation  of  appearances. 
She  wanted  the  Rector's  daughter  to  receive  thtte  strange  people,  who  had 
dared  to  intmde  npon  her,  in  a  manner  befitting  the  digni^  of  John 
Marchmont^s  widow.  She  glanced  furtively  at  the  disorder  of  the  gloomy 
chamber.  Books  and  papers  were  scattered  here  and  there ;  the  hearth 
and  low  fender  were  littered  with  heaps  of  torn  letters, — for  OSvia  March- 
mont had  no  tenderness  for  the  memorials  of  the  past,  and  indeed  took  a 
fierce  delight  in  sweeping  away  the  unsanctiSed  records  of  her  joyless, 
loveless  life.  The  high-backed  oaken  chain  had  been  pushed  out  of  their 
places;  the  green- cloth  cover  had  been  drawn  half  off  the  massive  table, 
and  hung  in  trailing  folds  npon  the  ground.  A  book  flung  here;  a  shawl 
there ;  a  handkerchief  in  another  place ;  an  open  secretaire,  with  scattered 
documents  aud  uncovered  inkstand, — littered  the  room,  and  bore  mnto 
witness  of  the  restlessness  of  its  occupant.  It  needed  no  very  subtle 
psychologist  to  read  aright  those  separate  tokens  of  a  disordered  mind; 
of  a  weary  spirit  which  had  sought  distraction  in'  a  dozen  occnpations,  and 
had  found  relief  in  none.  It  was  some  vague  sense  of  this  tha^cwaed 
Barbara  Simmons's  anxiety.     She  wished  to  keep  strangers  out  'wihis 
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room,  ia  which  her  mistress,  wan,  ha^ftrd,  and  weary-looldi^f,  nvmled 
her  teoret  by  so  many  aigiu  aod  toke^  But  before  Olim  could  Dialce 
anj  answer  to  her  servant's  togg^tion,  the  door,  which  Barbara  had  left 
ajar,  was  pushed  open  by  a  very  gentle  hand,  and  a  sweet  voioe  said,  in 
cheery  cbirping  accents, 

"  I  nm  sure  I  may  come  in ;  may  I  not,  Mrs.  Uarchmontf  The  im- 
pression my  brother  Paul's  description  gave  me  of  you  is  Buoh  a  veiry 
pleasant  one,  that  I  venture  1o  intrude  uninrited,  almost  forbidden, 
perlisps," 

Tbe  voice  and  manner  of  the  speaker  were  so  aiiy  and  self-posKssed, 
there  was  such  a  world  of  cheerfulness  and  amiability  in  every  tone,  that, 
as  Olivia  Marchmont  rose  from  her  chair,  she  put  her  hand  to  her  head, 
dazed  and  confounded,  as  if  by  the  too  boisterous  oarolliog  of  aome  caged 
bird.  What  did  they  mean,  these  aooants  of  gladness,  these  clear  and 
untroubled  tones,  which  sounded  shrill,  and  ^ntoBt  discordant,  in  the 
deapairiDg  woman's  weaiy  ears  ?  She  stood,  pale  and  worn,  the  very  pic- 
tore  of  all  gloom  and  misery,  staring  hopelessly  at  her  visitor ;  too  much 
abandoned  to  her  grief  to  remember,  in  that  first  moment,  the  stem  de- 
mands of  pride.  She  stood  still ;  revealing,  by  her  look,  htr  attitada,  bar 
silence,  her  abstraction,  a  whole  history  to  tliie  watchfid  eyes  that  war« 
looking  at  her. 

Mrg.  Weston  lingered  on  the  threshold  of  the  chamber  in  a  pretty 
half-fluttering  maimer;  which  was  charmingly  ezpressiTe  of  a  straggle 
between  a  modest  poor-relation-like  diffidence  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
rush  into  Olivia's  arms.  The  sui^^eon's  wife  was  a  delicate-looldng  little 
woman,  with  features  that  seemed  a  miniature  and  feminine  reprodnction. 
of  her  brother  Faul'a,  and  with  very  light  hair, — hair  so  light  and  pale 
that,  had  it  turned  as  white  as  the  artist's  in  a  single  night,  very  few 
people  would  have  been  likely  to  take  heed  of  the  change.  Lavinia 
Weston  was  eminently  what  is  generally  called  a  lady-like  woman.  She 
alwajrs  conducted  herself  in  that  especial  and  parlictdar  manner  which 
was  exactly  fitted  to  the  occasion.  She  adjusted  her  b^iaviour  by  the 
nicest  shades  of  colour  and  hair-breadth  scale  of  measorement  She 
had,  as  it  were,  made  for  herself  a  homoeopathic  system  of  good  man- 
ners, and  could  mete  out  politeness  and  courtesy  in  the  veriest  globules, 
never  administering  either  too  much  or  too  little.  To  her  husband  she 
was  a  treasure  beyond  all  price;  and  if  the  Lincolnshire  Bai^;eon,  who 
was  a  fat  solemn-faced  man,  with  a  character  as  level  and  monotonona 
as  the  flats  and  fens  of  his  native  county,  was  henpecked,  the  feminine 
autocrat  held  the  reins  of  government  so  lightly,  that  her  obedient  sub- 
ject was  scarcely  aware  how  very  irresponsible  his  wiie's  authority  had 
become. 

As-OliviaMarchmont  stood  confronting  the  timid  hesitating  figure 
of  the  intruder,  with  the  width  of  the  chamber  between  them,  Lavinia 
Weston,  in  her  crisp  muslin-dress  and  scarf,  her  neat  bonnet  and  bright 
ribbons  and  primly-adjuste«[  gloveti,  looked  something  like  an  adven- 
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turaiu  oanarf  who  had  a  mind  to  intrude  upon  the  den  of  a  liiuigTy 
lioness.  The  difiereuce,  pbysical  and  moral,  between  the  timid  bird  and 
the  WTage  fbrsst-qoeen  oould  be  icarcely  wider  than  that  between  the 
two  women. 

But  Olivia  did  not  stand  for  ever  embarrassed  and  silent  in  her  viai- ' 
tor's  ]H«sence.  Her  pride  came  to  her  rescue.  She  turned  sternly  upon 
the  polite  intruder. 

"  Walk  in,  if  you  please,  -Mrs.  Weston,"  she  said,  "  and  sit  down.  I 
was  denied  to  joa  jnst  now  because  I  have  been  ill,  and  have  ordered  my 
servants  to  deny  me  to  every  one." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Uarchmont,"  murmured  Lavinia  Weston  in 
Bof^  almost  dove-like  accents,  "if  you  have  been  ill,  is  not  your  illness 
another  reason  for  seeing  as,  rather  than  for  keeping  as  away  from  yon  f 
I  would  not,  of  course,  say  a  word  which  could  in  any  way  be  calculated 
to  give  offence  to  your  regular  medical  attendant, — you  have  a  regular 
medical  attendant,  no  doubt;  from  Swampington,  I  dare  say, — but  a 
doctor's  wife  may  often  be  usefhl  when  a  doctor  is  himself  out  of  place. 
'Xhere  are  little  nervous  ailments — depression  of  spirits,  menl&l  uneasi- 
neas — &om  which  women,  and  sensitive  women,  suffer  acutely,  and  which 
perhaps  a  woman's  more  refined  natnre  alone  can  thoroughly  compre* 
hend.  Yoa  are  not  looking  well,  my  dear  Mrs.  Marchmont.  I  left  my 
husband  in  the  drawing-room,  for  I  was  so  anxious  that  onr  first  meet- 
ing should  take  place  withont  witnesses.  Men  think  women  sentimental 
when  they  are  ^y  impulsive.  Weston  is  a  good  simple-hearted  crea- 
ture; but  he  knows  as  much  about  a  woman's  mind  as  be  does  of  an 
.^olian  harp.  When  die  strings  vibrate,  he  hears  the  low  plaintive  notes, 
bnt  he  has  no  idea  whence  the  mdody  comes.  It  is  thus  with  us,  Mrs. 
Marchmont  These  medical  men  watoh  ns  in  the  agonies  of  hysteria; 
they  hear  o'ur  sighs,  they  see  onr  tears,  and  in  their  awkwardness  and 
ignorance  they  prescribe  commonplace  remedies  out  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 
No,  dear  Mn.  Mtirchmont,  you  do  not  look  well.  I  fear  it  is  the  mind, 
the  mind,  which  has  been  over-strained.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

Mrs.  Weston  pat  her  head  on  one  side  as  she  asked  this  question,  and 
smiled  at  Olivia  with  an  air  of  gentle  insinuation.  If  the  doctor's  wife 
wished  to  plumb  the  depths  of  the  vndow's  gloomy  soul,  she  bad  an  ad- 
vantage here ;  for  Mrs.  Marchmont  was  thrown  off  her  guard  by  the 
qnestioo,  which  had  been  perhaps  asked  hap-hazard,  or  it  may  be  with  a 
deeply  considered  design.  Olivia  turned  fiercely  upon  the  polite  quee- 
doner. 

"I  have  been  suffering  from  nothing  hut  a  cold  which  I  caught  the 
other  day,"  she  said;  "  I  am  not  subject  to  any  fine-ladylike  hysteria,  I 
can  assure  you,  Mrs.  Weston." 

The  doctor's  wiEa  pursed  up  her  lips  into  a  sympathetic  smile,  not  at 
all  abashed  by  this  rebuff.  She  had  seated  herself  in  one  of  the  high- 
backed  chain,  with  her  muslin  skirt  spread  out  about  her.  She  looked 
a  living  exemplification  of  all  that  is  neat  and  prim  and  commonplace,  in 
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oantTBft  with  tlie  pals,  stam-fkced  womaa,  standing  rig;id  and  defiant  in 
bar  long  black  robes. 

*"How  Tery  chj^- arming; !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Westoii.  "You  are  really 
not  nervous.  Dee-ar  me;  and  from  what  mj  brother  Paul  said,  I  should 
have  imagined  that  any  one  so  highly  organised  must  be  rather  nerroas. 
But  I  really  fyai  I  am  impertinent,  and  that  I  presume  upon  our  very 
alight  relationship.  It  U  a.  relationship,  is  it  not,  although  such  a  very 
■light  one  V 

"  I  have  never  thought  of  the  subject,"  Urs .  Sarchmont  replied  coldly; 
"  I  suppose,  however,  that  my  marriage  with  your  brother's  couain — " 

"  And  my  cousin — " 

"  Uade  a  kind  of  connexion  between  us.  But  Ur.  Uarchmont  gave 
ue  to  understand  that  yon  lived  at  Stanfield,  Mrs.  Weston." 

"  Until  last  week,  positively  until  last  week,"  answered  the  snrgeon'a 
wife.  "  I  see  you  take  very  little  intereat  in  village  gossip,  Mrs.  Maieh- 
mont,  or  you  would  have  beard  of  the  change  at  Kemberling." 

"What  changer 

"My  husband's  purchase  of  poor  old  Mr.  Dawnfield's  practice.  The 
dear  old  man  died  a  month  ago, — yon  heard  of  his  death,  of  course, — and 
Mr.  Weston  negotiated  the  pnrcbaae  with  Mn.  Dawnfield  in  leas  than  a 
fiirtnigbt.  We  came  here  early  last  week,  and  already  we  are  making 
friends  in  the  neigfaboarhood.  How  strange  diat  you  should  not  have 
heard  of  our  coming !" 

"  I  do  not  see  much  socie^,"  OUvia  answered  indifierantly,  "  and  I 
hear  nothing  of  the  Kemberling  people." 

"  Indeed  1"  cried  Mrs.  Weston ;  "  and  ve  bear  so  ranch  of  Marchmrait 
Towers  at  Kemberling." 

She  looked  full  in  the  widow's  &ce  aa  she  spoke,  her  stereotyped 
smile  subsiding  into  a  look  of  greedy  curiosity ;  a  look  whose  intense 
e^emeiB  could  sot  be  concealed. 

That  look,  and  the  tone  in  which  her  last  sentence  bad  been  spoken, 
■aid  as  plainly  as  the  plainest  words  could  have  done,  "I  have  heard  of 
Mary  Marchmont's  flight" 

Olivia  understood  this ;  but  in  the  passionate  depth  of  her  own  mad- 
ness she  had  no  power  to  &thom  the  meanings  or  the  mottves  of  other 
people.  She  revolted  against  this  Mrs.  Weston,  and  disliked  her  because 
the  woman  intruded  upon  her  in  her  desolation;  but  she  never  onoe 
thought  of  Lavinia  Weston's  interest  in  Mary's  movements;  she  never 
onoe  remwibered  that  the  frail  life  of  that  orphan  girl  only  stood  betweeo 
this  woman's  brother  and  the  rich  heritsge  of  Marohmont  Towers. 

Blind  and  fbi^;etful  of  every  thing  in  the  hideous  egotism  of  ber 
despair,  what  was  Olivia  Marchmont  but  a  fitting  tool,  a  plastic  and 
easily- moulded  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  people,  whose 
hard  intellects  had  never  been  beaten  into  confused  chapelessnasa  in  the 
fiery  funiace  of  passion  7 

Mrs.  Weston  had  heard  of  Mary  Marchoumt's  flight;  bat  ahe  had 
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beard  half  a  dozen  difierant  repoita  of  that  event,  as  widelj  direnified 
in  their  details  as  if  half  a  dozen  heireasee  had  fled  from  Uanhmorft 
Towers.  Every  gossip  in  the  place  bad  a  separate  stoiy  as  to  the  cuv 
onmstances  which  had  lad  to  the  girl's  mnninfi;  awaj  from  her  home. 
The  accounts  vied  with  each  other  in  graphic  force  and  minute  elabora- 
tion ;  the  oonTersations  that  had  taken  place  between  Marj  and  her  step- 
mother, between  Edward  Arundel  and  Mrs.  Marchmont,  between  the 
Hector  of  Swampington  and  nobody  in  particular,  would  have  filled  a 
Tolnme,  as  related  by  the  gossipe  of  Eemberling ;  but  aa  every  body  a»- 
signed  a  different  cause  for  the  terrible  misondentandin^  at  ^  Towera> 
and  a  different  direction  for  Mary's  flight, — and  as  the  railway  official  at 
the  station,  who  could  have  thrown  somoiight  on  the  subject,  was  » 
stem  and  moody  man,  who  had  b'ttle  sympathy  with  his  kind,  and  held 
his  tongue  persist«ntly, — it  was  not  easy  to  get  very  near  the  truth. 
Under  these  circumsttmcss,  then,  Mrs.  Weston  determined  upon  seeking 
information  at  the  fountain-head,  and  approaching  the  cruel  stepmother, 
who,  according  to  some  of  the  reports,  hiul  starved  and  beaten  her  dead 
husband's  child. 

"  Yes,  dear  Hrs.  Marchmont,"  said  Lavinia  Weaton,  seeing  that  it 
was  necessary  to  come  direct  to  the  point  if  she  wished  to  wring  the 
truth  from  Olivia ;  "  yes,  we  hear  of  every  thing  at  Xemberling ;  and  I 
need  scarcely  tell  you,  that  we  heard  of  the  sad  trouble  which  you  have 
had  to  endure  since  your  ball — the  ball  that  is  spoken  of  as  the  most 
cby-arming  entertainment  remember»d  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  long 
time.    We  heard  of  this  sad  girl's  flight." 

Mrs.  Marchmont  looked  up  with  a  dark  frown,  bnt  made  no  answer. 

"  Was  she — it  really  is  such  a  very  painihl  question,  that  I  almost 
shrink  from — but  was  Miss  Marchmont  at  all — eccentric — a  little  men- 
tally deficient?  Pray  pardon  me,  if  I  have  given  you  paia  by  such  a 
qnestion;  bnt — " 

Olivia  started,  and  looked  sharply  at  her  visitor. '  "  Mentally  defi- 
cient? No!"  she  said.  Bnt  as  she  spoke  her  eyes  dilated,  her  pale 
cheeks  grew  paler,  her  upper  lip  quivered  with  a  faint  convulsive  move- 
ment. It  seemed  as  if  some  idea  presented  itself  t^i  her  with  a  sudden 
force  that  almost  took  away  her  breath. 

"Hot  mentally  deficient!"  repeated  Lavinia  Weston ;" dee-ar  mel 
It's  a  great  comfort  to  hear  that  Of  course  Paul  saw  very  little  of  his 
cousin,  and  he  was  not  therefore  in  a  position  to  judge, — though  his 
opinions,  however  rapidly  arrived  at,  are  generally  so  very  accurate, — but 
he  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  thought  Miss  Marchmont  appeared  a 
little — just  a  little— weak  in  her  intellect:  I  am  very  glad  to  find  he  was 
mistaken." 

Olivia  made  no  reply  to  this  speech.  She  had  seated  herself  iu  her 
ohair  by  the  window;  she  looked  straight  before  hor  into  the  flagged 
quadrangle,  with  her  hands  lyin^  idle  in  her  lap.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
were  acbially  unoonsdaus  of  her  visitor's  presence,  or  as  if,  in  her  scorn- 
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fill  indifference,  she  did  not  even  care  to  affect  any  interest  in  that  visitor's 
conTeraation. 

Lavinia  Weston  returned  again  to  the  attack. 

"Pmy,  Mrs.  Uarchmont,  do  not  think  me  intrusive  or  impertinent," 
she  said  pleadingly,  "  if  I  ask  vou  to  favour  me  with  the  true  particntan 
of  this  sad  event.  I  am  sure  jou  will  be  good  enough  to  remember  di&t 
my  brother  Paul,  my  sister,  end  myself  are  Mary  Uarohmouf  s  nearest 
relatives  on  her  father's  side,  and  that  we  have  therefore  some  right  to 
feel  interested  in  her," 

By  this  very  polite  speech  Lavinia  Weston  plainly  reminded  the 
widow  of  the  insignificance  of  her  own  position  at  Harchmont  Towers. 
In  her  ordinary  frame  of  mind  Olivia  would  have  reeented  the  lady-like 
iligfat;  but  to-day  fbe  neither  beard  nor  beeded  it;  sbe  was  brooding 
with  a  stupid,  unreasonable  persistency  over  the  words  "mental  de6- 
ciency,"  "weak  intellect."  She  only  roused  herself  by  a  great  effort  to 
answer  Mrs.  Weston's  question  when  that  kdy  had  repeated  it  in  veiy 
plain  words, 

'  "I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  Miss  Marchmont's  flight,"  she  said 
coldly,  "  except  that  she  chose  to  run  away  from  her  borne.  I  found 
reason  to  object  to  her  condnct  upon  the  night  of  the  ball ;  and  the  next 
morning  she  left  the  bouse,  assigning  no  reason — to  me,  at  any  rate — fiv 
her  absurd  and  improper  behaviour." 

"  She  assigned  no  reason  to  ^mi,  my  dear  Mi's.  Marchmont;  but  she 
assigned  a  reason  to  somebody,  I  infer,  from  what  you  say  ?" 

"  Yes ;  she  wrote  a  letter  to  my  cousin  Captain  Arundel." 

"Telling  bim  the  reason  of  her  departure?" 

"I  don't  know — T  forget.  The  letter  told  nothing  clearly;  it  was 
wild  and  incoherent." 

Mis.  Weston  sighed;  a  long-drawn,  Responding  sigb, 

"  Wild  and  incoherent !"  sbs  murmured,  in  a  pensive  tone.  "  How 
gHeved  Paul  will  be  to  hear  of  this !  He  took  such  an  interest  in  his 
cousin — a  delicate  and  fragile-looking  young  creature,  he  told  me.  Yei, 
he  took  «  very  great  interest  in  her,  Mrs.  Marchmont,  though  you  may 
perhaps  scarcely  beheve  me  when  I  say  so.  He  kept  himself  purposely 
aloof  from  this  place ;  his  sensitive  nature  led  bim  to  abstain  from  even 
revealing  bis  interest  in  Miss  Marchmont.  His  position,  you  must  re- 
member, with  regard  to  this  poor  dear  giil,  is  a  very  delicate — I  may 
say  a  very  painful — one," 

Olivia  remembered  Doth:ing.  The  value  of  the  Marchmont  estates ;  the 
sordid  worth  of  those  wide-stretching  farms,  spreading  far  away  into  York- 
shire ;  the  pitiful,  closely- calculated  revenue,  which  made  Mary  a  wealthy 
heiress,— were  so  &r  from  the  dark  thoughts  of  this  woman's  desperate 
heart,  that  she  no  more  susppcted  Mrs,  Weston  of  any  mercenary  design 
in  coming  to  the  Towers,  than  of  burglarious  intentions  with  regard  to 
the  silver  spoans  in  the  pIate>room.  She  only  thought  that  the  surgeon's 
wife  was  a  tirt  some  woman,  against  whose  pertinaoioos  civility  her  angrj 
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•pint  oliafed  and  rebolled,  nntU  ahe  was  almost  driven  to  order  her  from 
the  room. 

In  this  crnel  weariness  of  spirit  Mrs.  Marchmont  gave  a  short  impa- 
tient aigh,  which  afforded  a  sufficient  hint  to  such  an  acoomplished  tac- 
tician as  her  visitor. 

"  I  know  I  hare  tired  you,  mj  dear  Mrs.  Uarohmont,"  the  doctor's 
wife  said,  rising  and  arranging;  her  mnslin  scarf  as  she  ^ke,  in  token  of 
her  immediate  dspartnre ;  "  I  am  so  sorry  to  find  you  a  sufferer  from 
that  nasty  hacking  cough;  bat  of  course  you  have  the  best  adrice, — Mr. 
Poolton  from  Swampington,  I  think  yon  said  V — Olivia  had  said  nothing  of 
the  kind  J— "and  I  trust  the  warm  weather  will  prevent  the  cough  taking  any 
hold  of  your  chest.  If  I  might  venture  to  suggest  flannels — somanyyoang 
women  quite  ridicule  the  idea  of  flannels— but,  as  the  wife  of  a  humble 
provincial  practitioner,  I  have  learned  their  value.  Good-by,  dear  Mrs. 
Marohmont.  I  may  come  again,  may  I  not,  now  that  the  ice  is  broken, 
and  we  are  so  well  acquainted  with  each  other  ?    Good-by." 

Olivia  oonld  not  refuse  to  take  at  least  one  of  the  two  plump  and 
tightly- gloved  hands  which  were  held  out  to  her  with  an  air  of  frank 
owdiidity ;  but  the  widow's  grasp  was  loose  and  nerveless,  and  inasmuch 
as  two  consentient  parties  are  required  to  the  shaking  of  hands,  as  wdl  as 
to  the  getting  up  of  a  qoarrel,  the  salutation  was  not  a  very  hebrty  one. 

The  surgeon's  pony  must  have  been  weary  of  standing  before  the 
flight  of  shallow  steps  loading  to  the  western  portico,  when  Mrs.  Weston 
took  her  seat  by  her  husband's  side  in  the  gig,  which  had  been  newly 
painted  and  varnished  since  the  worthy  couple's  Hegira  from  Stanfield. 

The  surgeon  was  not  an  ambitious  man,  nor  a  designing  man ;  he 
was  simply  stnpid  and  lazy ;  lazy,  although,  in  spite  of  himseU^  he  led  an 
active  and  hard-working  life ;  but  there  are  many  square  men  whose  aides 
an  cruelly  tortured  by  the  pressure  of  the  round  holes  into  which  they 
are  ill-advisedly  thrust,  and  if  4ur  destinies  were  meted  out  to  us  in  strict 
accordance  with  our  temperaments,  Mr,  Weston  should  have  been  a  lotna- 
eater.  As  it  was,  he  was  content  to  drudge  on,  mildly  complying  with 
every  desbo  of  his  wife ;  doing  what  she  told  him,  because  it  was  lees 
ttouble  to  do  the  hardest  work  at  her  bidding  than  to  oppose  her.  It 
would  have  been  surely  less  painful  to  Macbeth  to  have  finished  that 
ugly  business  of  the  murder  than  to  have  endured  my  lady's  black  con- 
temptuous scow],  and  the  bitter  scorn  and  contnmely  coneoitrated  in 
those  ibur  words,  "  Give  me  the  daggers." 

Mr.  Weston  asked  one  or  two  commonplace  questions  about  his 
wifis's  interview  with  John  Marchmont's  widow ;  but  slowly  apprehend- 
ing that  Lavinia  did  not  care  to  discuss  the  matter,  he  relapsed  into  meek 
silence,  and  devoted  all  his  intellectual  powers  to  the  task  of  keeping  the 
pony  out  of  the  deeper  ruts  in  the  rugged  road  between  Marohmont 
Towen  and  Eemberliag  High  Street. 

"  What  is  the  secret  of  that  woman's  life  V  thought  Lavinia  Weston 
during  that  homeward  drive ;  "  has  she  ill-treated  the  girl,  or  is  she 
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plotting;  in  some  way  or  other  to  get  hold  of  the  Marcfamont  fortune  f 
Fahaw  !  that's  impossible.  And  yet  she  may  be  making  a  pnne,  some- 
haw  or  other,  ont  of  the  estate.  Any  how,  tiuae  is  bad  blood  between 
tlie  two  women." 

Chapter  XVIII. 


The  villagetowhich  Edward  Amndel  took  his  bride  was  within  a  few 
mfles  of  Winchester.  The  young  soldier  had  become  &niiiiar  with  the 
place  in  his  early  boyhood,  when  he  had  gone  to  spend  a  part  of  one 
bright  midsnmmer  holiday  at  the  house  of  a  BcboolfeUow ;  and  had  erer 
since  cherished  a  friendly  remembrance  of  the  winding  trout-streams,  the 
rich  verdnre  of  the  valleys,  and  the  sheltering  bills  that  shot  in  tlie 
pleasant  little  cluster  of  thatched  cottages,  the  pretty  white-walled  TiUas, 
and  the  gray  old  church. 

But  to  MBry,  whose  experiences  of  town  and  country  were  limited  to 
the  diDgy  pnrlieus  of  Oakley  Street  and  the  fenny  fiats  of  Lincolnshire, 
this  Hampshire  Tillage  seemed  a  mstio  paradise,  which  neither  trouble 
sor  sorrow  oonld  ever  approach.  She  had  trembled  at  the  Uiougfat  of 
Olivia's  coming  in  Oakley  Street  ]  but  here  she  seemed  to  lose  all  terror 
of  her  stem  stepmother, — here,  sheltered  and  protected  by  her  young 
bnaband's  love,  she  fancied  that  ^he  might  live  her  life  ont  happy  and  - 
secure. 

She  told  Edward  this  one  sunny  morning,  as  they  sat  by  the  young 
man's  favourite  trout-stream.  Captain  Arundel's  fishing-tackle  lay  idle 
on  the  turf  at  bis  side,  for  ha  had  been  beguiled  into  forgetfulueis  of  a 
ponderous  trout  he  had  been  watching  and  finessing  with  for  upwards  of 
an  hour,  and  had  flung  himself  at  ,fiill  length  upon  the  mossy  margin  of 
the  water,  with  his  uncovered  bead  lying  in  Sfary's  lap. 

The  childish  bride  would  have  been  cAitent  to  sit  for  ever  thus  in  that 
rural  solitude,  with  her  fingers  twisted  in  her  husband's  chestnut  curls, 
and  her  soft  eyes  keeping  timid  watch  upon  his  handsome  face, — soicBn- 
did  and  unclouded  in  its  careless  repose.  The  undulating  mendow-land 
lay  half-hidden  in  a  golden  haze,  only  broken  here  and  there  by  the  glit> 
tar  of  the  brighter  sunlight  that  lit  up  the  rippling  waters  of  the  wander- 
ing streams  that  intereected  the  low  pastures.  The  massive  towers  of 
the  cathedral,  the  gray  walls  of  St.  Cross,  loomed  dimly  in  the  distance; 
the  bubbling  plash  of  a  mill-stream  sounded  like  some  monotonous  lull- 
aby in  the  drowsy  summer  atmosphere.  Kaiy  looked  from  the  ^ee  she 
loved  to  the  fair  landscape  about  her,  and  a  tender  solemnity  crept  into 
her  mind,  a  reverent  love  and  admiration  for  this  beautdfnl  earth,  which 
was  almost  akin  to  awe. 

"  How  pretty  this  place  is,  Edward !"  she  said.  "  I  bad  no  idea  there 
were  such  places  in  all  the  wide  worid.  Do  you  know,  I  think  I  would 
rather  bo  a  cottage-girl  here  than  an  heiress  in  Lincolnshire.  Edward, 
if  I  aak  yon  a  favour,  will  yon  grant  it?" 
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8hfl  apoke  very  earnestly,  looking  down  at  ber  husband'e  np-tamed 
face ;  but  Captain  Anmdel  tmlj  lau^bed  at  her  question,  witbout  eren 
earing  to  lift  the  dioway  ejelidatbat  drooped  aver  bii  blue  eyes. 

"Wall,  my  pet,  if  you  want  any  Hiing  abort  of  the  moon,  I  suppose 
your  deroted  husband  is  Bcaroely  likdy  to  lefaee  it.  Our  honeymoon  is 
not  a  fortnight  old  yet,  Polly  d^j  you  wouldn't  have  me  turn  tyrant 
quite  as  soon  as  tbia.  Speak  out,  Mrs.  Anmdel,  and  assert  your  dignity 
as  a  British  matron.    What  is  the  fitvonr  I  am  to  grant  ?" 

"I  want  yon  to  lire  here  always,  Edward  darling,"  pleaded  the 
girlisb  voice.  "Not  for  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  but  for  ever  and  ever. 
I  have  never  been  happy  at  Marcbmont  Towers.  Papa  died  there,  yoti 
know,  and  I  cannot  forget  that.  Perhaps  that  ought  to  have  made  the 
place  sacred  to  me;  and  so  it  has;  but  it  ia  sacred  like  papa's  tomb  in 
Kemberling  Church,  and  it  seems  like  profanation  to  be  happy  in  it,  ot 
to  forget  my  dead  father  even  for  a  moment  Don't  let  ns  go  back  there, 
Edward.  Let  my  stepmother  lire  there  all  her  life.  It  would  seem  sel- 
fish and  cruel  to  turn  her  out  of  the  house  she  has  so  long  been  mistress 
of.  Mr.  Gormby  will  go  on  collecting  the  rents,  you  know,  and  can 
send  ns  aa  much  money  as  we  want;  and  we  can  take  that  pretty  house 
we  saw  to  let  on  the  other  side  of  Milldale,~the  honse  with  the  rookery, 
and  the  dove-cot«^  and  the  sloping  lawn  leading  down  to  the  wat». 
You  know  yon  don't  like  Idnoolnshire,  Edward,  any  more  than  I  do,  and 
there's  scarcely  any  trout-fiahing  near  the  Towers." 

Certain  Arundel  opened  his  eyes,  and  lifted  himself  out  <^  his  reclining 
positidn  before  he  answered  his  wi&. 

"3fy  own  preciouB- Folly,"  he  said,  smiling  fondly  at  the  gentle 
ohUdish  face  turned  in  such  earnestneas  towards  his  own;  "my  run- 
away little  wife,  rich  people  have  their  duties  to  perform  aa  well  as  poor 
people;  and  I  am  afraid  it  would  never  do  for  you  to  hide  in  this  out-of- 
the-way  Hampehire  viIlage,.iAd  play  absentae  ftom  stately  Marcbmont 
and  all  ita  dependencies.  I  love  that  pretty,  in&ntuie,  unworldly  spirit 
'  of  yours,  my  darling;  and  I  sometimes  wish  wa  were  two  grown-up 
babes  in  the  wood,  and  could  wander  about  gathering  wild  flowers,  and 
eating  blackbanries  and  hazel-nuts,  until  the  shades  of  evening  closed  in, 
and  the  friendly  robins  came  to  bury  na.  Don't  &ncy  I'm  tired  of  our 
honeymoon,  Polly,  or  that  I  care  for  Marcbmont  Towers  any  more  than 
yon  do;  bnt  I  fear  the  non-residence  plan  would  never  answer.  The 
world  would  call  my  little  wife  eccentric,  if  she  ran  away  from  ber  gran- 
deur ;  and  Paul  Marcbmont  the  artist, — of  whom  your  poor  father  bad 
rather  a  had  opinion,  by  the  way, — would  be  taking  out  a  statute  of 
lunacy  against  yon." 

"  Paul  Marcbmont !"  repeated  Mary.  "  Did  papa  dislike  Mr.  Paul 
Herchmont?" 

"Well,  poor  John  had  a  sort  of  a  prejudice  against  the  man,  I 
believe ;  but  it  was  only  a  prejudice,  for  lie  freely  confessed  that  he  could 
ass^  no  reason  for  it.    But  whatever  Mr.  Paul  Marcbmont  may  be, 
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jou  mast  lire  at  the  Towers,  Mary,  and  be  Lady  Bonntifiil-in-ahief  is 
joor  neighbonrfaood,  and  look  after  your  property,  and  have  long  intei^ 
views  with  Mr.  Oormby,  and  beoome  altt^ther  a  woman  of  biuiness ;  so 
that  when  I  go  back  to  India — " 

Mary  iotorapted  him  with  a  little  cry: 

"Go  back  to  India  r  she  exclaimed.   "  What  do  you  mean,  Edward  f" 

"  I  mean,  my  darling,  that  my  btuineae  in  life  ia  to  fight  Jbr  my  Qaeen 
and  country,  and  not  to  sponge  upon  my  wife's  forttme.  You  don't  snp- 
poie  I'm  going  to  lay  down  my  sword  at  seven-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
and  retire  upon  my  pension?  No,  Polly;  you  remember  what  Lord  Nel- 
son said  on  the  deck  of  the  Trafalgar.  That  saying  can  never  be  so 
hackneyed  at  to  lose  its  force.  I  must  do  my  duty,  Polly;  I  must  do  my 
duty:  even  if  dnty  and  love  pull  different  ways,  and  I  have  to  lean 
my  darling,  in  tiie  service  of  my  country." 

Mary  daiped  her  hands  in  despair,  and  looked  piteoasly  at  her  lover- 
hnsband,  with  the  tears  streaming  down  her  pale  cheeks. 

"  0  Edward,"  she  cried,  "  how  cruel  you  are;  how  very,  very  ernel 
you  are  to  me !  What  is  the  use  of  my  fortune  if  you  won't  share  ^t 
with  me,  if  you  won't  take  it  all,  for  it  is  yours,  my  dearest  j  it  is  all 
yours.  I  remember  the  words  in  the  Marriage  Service,  '  with  alt  my 
goods  I  thee  endow.'  I  have  given  you  Marchmont  Towers,  Edward; 
nobody  in  the  world  can  take  it  away  from  you.  Yon  never,  never, 
never  could  be  so  cruel  as  to  leave  me.  I  know  how  brare  and  good  you 
are,  and  lam  proud  to  think  of  your  noble  courage  and  all  the  brave 
deeds  you  did  in  India.  But  you  have  fought  for  your  oonntry,  Edward; 
yon  Aatv  done  yonr  duty.  Nobody  can  expect  more  of  you;  nobody  shall 
take  yon  from  me.  0  my  darling,  my  husband,  you  promised  to  shdter 
and  defend  me  while  our  lives  lasL  Yon  won't  leave  me — yon  won't 
leave  me,  will  you  ?" 

Edward  Arundel  kiaaed  the  tears  away  from  Ms  wife's  pale  fiice,  and 
drew  ber  head  upon  his  bosom.  . 

"  My  love,"  he  said  tenderly,  "  you  eannot  tell  how  much  pain  it 
gives  me  to  hear  you, talk  like  this.  What  csn  I  do?  To  give  up  my 
profession  wonld  be  to  make  myself  next  kin  to  a  pauper.  What  would 
the  world  say  of  me,  Mary  ?  Think  of  that.  This  runaway  marriage 
would  be  a  dreadful  dishonour  to  me,  if  it  were  followed  by  a  life  of  lazy 
dependence  on  my  wife's  fortune.  Nobody  can  dare  to  slander  the  soldier 
who  spends  the  brightest  years  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
Yon  would  not  surely  have  me  be  less  than  true  to  myself,  Mary  darl- 
ing?    For  my  honour's  sake,  I  must  leave  you." 

"  0  no,  no,  no!"  cried  the  girl,  in  a  low  wailing  voice.  Unselfish 
and  devoted  as  she  had  been  in  every  other  crisis  of  her  young  life,  she 
could  not  be  reasonable  or  self-denying  here ;  she  waa  seized  with  de- 
spair at  the  thought  of  parting  with  her  husbuid.  No,  not  even  for  liia 
honour's  sake  could  she  let  him  go.  Better  that  they  should  both  die 
now,  in  tbui  early  noontide  of  their  happiness.         ^  C^OOqIc 
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"Edwaid,  Edvard,"  aba  sobbed,  clinging;  oonTuIsively  about  tbe 
young  man's  neck,  "  don't  leave  ms ;  don't  leave  me  I" 

"  Will  you  go  with  me  to  India,  then,  Marj  ?" 

8be  lifted  her  head  suddenly,  and  looked  her  husband  in  the  Jace,  with 
the  gladnese  in  her  eyea  Bhioing^  through  her  tears,  like  an  April  sun 
through  &  watery  sky. 

"  I  would  go  to  the  end  of  tbe  world  with  you,  my  own  darling," 
she  said;  "the  burning  sands  and  tbe  dreadful  jungles  would  have  no 
tarrora  for  me  if  I  were  with  yon,  Edward." 

Captain  Amndel  smiled  at  her  earnestness. 

"  I  won't  take  you  into  the  jungle,  my  love,"  he  answered  playfully  ^ 
"or  if  I  do,  your  paiki  shall  be  well  guarded,  and  all  ravenous  beasts 
kept  at  a  respeotM  distance  from  my  little  wife.  A  great  many  ladies 
go  to  India  with  their  husbands,  Polly,  and  come  back  very  little  the 
worse  for  the  climate  or  the  voyage ;  and  except  your  money,  there  is  no 
reason  you  shonld  not  go  with  me." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  my  money;  let  any  body  have  that" 

"  Polly,"  cried  the  Boldtor  very  seriously,  "  we  must  oonsolc  Richard 
Paulette  as  to  the  future.  I  don't  think  I  did  right  in  marrying  you 
during  bis  absence;  and  I  have  delayed  writing  to  him  too  laog,  Polly. 
Those  letters  must  be  written  this  afWnoon." 

"  The  lettOT  to  Mr.  Paulette  and  to  your  father  T 

"  Yes,  and  the  letter  to  my  cousin  Olivia." 

Kary's  ftce  grew  sorrowful  again,  as  Captain  Artmdel  said  this. 

"  ifiut  you  tell  my  stepmother  of  our  marriage  ?"  she  said. 

"  Most  assuredly,  my  dear.  Why  should  via  keep  her  in  ignorance 
of  it?  Your  &tlier's  will  gave  her  the  privilege  of  adviaiog  you,  but  not 
the  powM  to  interfere  wi^  your  choice,  whatever  that  choice  might  be. 
You  were  your  own  mistress,  Uary,  when  you  married  me.  What  reason 
have  you  to  fear  my  cousin  Olifiaf" 

"  No  reason,  perhaps,"  the  girl  answered  sadly;  "but  I  do  fear  her. 
I  know  I  am  very  foolish,  Edward,  and  you  have  reason  to  despise  me, — 
yon,  who  are  so  brave.  But  I  could  never  tell  you  bow  I  tremble  at  the 
dioflght  of  being  once  more  in  my  stepmother's  power.  Sbe  said  cruel 
things  to  me,  Edward.  Every  wwd  she  spoke  seemed  to  stab  me  to  the 
heart;  but  it  isn't  that  only.  There's  something  more  than  that;  some- 
thing that  I  can't  describe,  that  I  can't  understand;  something  which 
tells  me  that  the  hates  me."  ^ 

"  Hates  you,  darling?" 

"  Yes,  Edward,  yes ;  she  hates  me.  It  wasn't  always  so,  you  know. 
She  used  to  be  only  oold  and  reserved ;  bnt  lately  her  manner  has 
changed.  I  thonght  that  she  was  ill,  perhaps,  and  that  my  presence 
worried  her.  People  ofitat  wish  to  be  alone,  I  know,  when  they  are  ilL 
0  Edward,  I  have  seen  her  shrink  from  me,  and  shudder  if  her  dress 
brushed  against  mine,  as  if  I  had  been  some  horrible  creature.  What 
have  I  done,  Edward,  that  she  should  hate  me  V 
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Gaptuu  Amndel  knitted  hia  brows,  and  Bet  himself  to  work  oat  this 
womanly  problem;  bnt  he  could  make  noAing  of  it.  Yes,  what  Haiy 
had  aaid  was  perfectly  true:  Olivia  hated  her.  The  yoang  man  had 
aeen  that  npon  the  mornbf^  of  the  girl's  flight  {rcm  Marofamont  Towets. 
He  had  seen  reageAil  fsry  and  vindicttTe  paedoii  raging  in  tlie  dark  Saee 
of  John  Marcbmont's  widow.  But  what  reason  coold  the  woman  have 
for  her  hatred  of  this  innocent  gtrlf  Again  and  again  Ohvia'e  coosiii 
asked  himself  this  qneetion ;  and  he  was  so  far  away  from  the  truth  at 
last,  that  he  could  only  answer  it  by  imagining  the  lowest  motive  for  the 
widow's  bad  feeling.  "She  enries  my  poor  little  girl  her  fortone  and 
podticm,"  he  thought. 

"  But  you  won't  leave  me  alone  with  my  atspmother,  will  yon,  Ed- 
ward?" Mary  said,  recurring  to  her  old  prayer.  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  her, 
nor  of  any  body  or  any  thing  iu  the  world,  while  you  are  with  me, — ^how 
should  I  be  ? — but  I  think,  if  I  were  to  be  alone  with  her  again,  I  shonld 
die.  She  would  speak  to  me  again  as  she  spoke  upon  the  night  of  the 
ball,  and  her  bitter  tamits  would  kill  me.  I  could  not  bear  to  be  in  her 
power  again,  Edward." 

"And  yon  shall  not,  my  darling,"  ansvered  the  young  mau,  enfold- 
ing the  slender,  trembling  figure  in  his  strong  arms.  "My  own  chfldiah 
pet,  you  shall  never  be  exposed  to  any  woman's  insolence  or  tyraimy. 
Yon  shall  be  sheltered  and  protected,  and  hedged  m  on  every  side  by 
your'  husband's  love.  And  when  I  go  to  India,  you  shall  sail  with  me, 
my  pearl,  Mary,  look  up  and  smfle  at  me,  and  let's  have  no  more  talk 
of  cruel  stepmothers.  How  strange  it  seems  to  me,  Polly  dear,  that  you 
shonld  have  been  so  womanly  when  you  were  a  child,  and  yet  are  so 
childlike  now  yon  are  a  woman !" 

The  mistress  of  Marohmont  Towers  looked  doubtfully  at  her  husband, 
as  if  she  feared  her  childishnesB  might  be  displeasing  to  him. 

"  You  don't  love  me  any  the  less  because  of  that,  do  you,  Edward  ?" 
she  asked  timidly. 

"  Because  of  what,  my  treasure?" 

"  Because  I  am  so — childish  ?" 

"  Polly,"  cried  the  yonng  man,  "  do  you  think  Jupiter  liked  Hebe 
any  the  less  because  she  was  as  fivsh  and  innocent  as  the  nectar  she 
served  ont  to  him?  If  hejiad,  my  dear,  he'd  have  sent  for  Clotho,  or 
Atropos,  or  some  one  or  other  of  the  elderly  maiden  ladies  of  Hades,  to 
wait  upon  him  as  cup-bearer.  I  wouldn't  have  yon  otherwise  than  yon 
are,  Polly,  by  so  much  as  one  thought." 

The  girl  looked  up  at  her  husband  in  a  rapture  of  innocent  affection. 

"  I  am  too  happy,  Edward,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  awe-stricken  whisper. 
"  I  am  too  happy.    So  much  happineee  can  never  last" 

Alas !  the  orphan  girl's  experience  of  this  life  had  early  taught  her  die 
lesson  which  some  people  learn  so  late.  She  had  le&mi  to  distrust  ^a 
equal  blue  of  a  summer  sky,  the  glorious  splendour  of  the  blazing  sunlight. 
She  was  accustomed  to  sorrow;  but  these  brief  glimpses  of  perfect  hap- 
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pinem  filled  her  with  a  dim  unse  of  torroF.  She  felt  like  some  earthly 
vanderer  who  had  itrayed  across  the  threshold  of  Paradise.  In  the  midst 
of  her  delight  and  admiratian  she  trembled  for  the  moment  io  which  the 
ruthless  angels,  bearing  flaming  swords,  should  drive  hec  from  the  cele^- 
tial  gates. 

"  It  can't  last,  Edward/'  she  murnmred. 

"  Can't  last,  Polly !"  cried  the  yonng  man ;  "  why,  my  dove  is  trans- 
£)rmed  all  at  once  into  a  raven.  We  have  ontlived  our  troubles,  Polly, 
like  the  hero  and  heroine  in  one  of  your  novels;  and  what  is  to  prevent 
our  living  happy  ever  afterwards,  like  them  f  If  you  remember,  my  dear, 
no  sorrows  or  trials  ever  &1I  to  the  lot  of  people  q/ter  marnag;e.  The 
penecntions,  the  separations,  the  estrangements,  are  all  ante-nuptial. 
When  ODce  yonr  true  novelist  gets  his  hero  and  heroine  up  to  the  altar- 
rails  in  real  earnest, — he  gets  them  into  the  church  sometimes,  and  then 
forbids  the  banns,  or  brings  a  former  wife,  or  a  rightful  husband,  pale 
and  denouncing,  irom  behind  a  pillar,  and  drives  the  wretched  pair  out 
again,  to  perGeonte  them  through  three  hundred  pi^^es  more  before  be 
leta  them  get  back  again, — bnt  when  once  the  important  words  are 
spoken  and  the  knot  tied,  the  story's  done,  and  the  happy  couple  get 
forty  or  fifty  years'  wedded  bliss  as  a  set-off  against  the  miseries  they 
have  endured  in  the  troubled  course  of  a  twelvemonth's  courtship. 
Thaf  B  the  sort  of  tbisg,  isn't  it,  Polly  1" 

The  clock  of  St  Cross,  Bounding  ikiatly  athwart  the  meadows,  struok 
three  as  the  young  man  fioisbed  speaking. 

"Three  o'clock,  Polly!"  be  cried;  "we  must  go  home,  my  pet.  I 
mean  to  be  business-like  to-day," 

Upon  each  day  in  that  happy  honeymoon  holiday  Captain  Axnndel 
had  made  some  saob  declaration  with  regard  to  bis  intention  of  being 
boBinesB-hke ;  that  is  to  say,  setting  himself  deliberately  to  the  task 
of  writing  those  letters  which  should  announce  and  explain  bis  mar- 
riage to  the  people  who  had  a  right  to  hear  of  it.  But  the  soldier  had 
a  dislike  to  all  letter- writing,  and  a  special  horror  of  any  espistalary 
oommnnicatitm  which  could  come  under  the  denomination  of  a  business- 
letter;  so  the  easy  summer-days  slipped  by, — the  delicions  drowsy  noon- 
tides, the  soft  and  dreamy  twilight,  the  tender  moonlit  nights, — and  the 
Captain  put  off  the  task  for  which  hs  had  so  fancy,  from  after  breakfost 
until  after  dinner,  and  irom  after  dinner  until  after  breakfast ;  alwa^ 
beguiled  away  from  his  open  travelling-desk  by  a  word  from  Mary,  who 
called  him  to  the  window  to  look  at  a  pretty  child  on  the  village-green 
before  the  inn,  or  at  the  blacksmith's  dog,  or  the  tinker's  donkey,  or  a 
tired  Italian  oi^n-boy  who  had  strayed  into  that  out-af-tbe-way  nook, 
or  at  the  smart  butoher  from  Winchester,  who  rattled  over  in  a  pony- 
cart  twice  a  week  to  take  orders  from  the  gentry  round  about,  imd  to 
insult  and  defy  the  local  purveyor,  whose  stock  generally  seemed  to 
consist  of  one  leg  of  mutton  and  a  dish  of  pig's  fry. 

The  young  couple  walked  slowly  through  the  meadows,  crossing 
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rustic  wooden  bridges  that  spanned  tbe  winding  streun,  loitering  to  look 
doi^'n  into  ibe  dear  water  at  the  fish  which  Captain  Amndel  pointed  out, 
but  which  Mary  could  nerer  see,  that  joung  lady  always  fixing  her  ejee 
upon  some  lon^  trailing  weed  afloat  in  the  transparent  water,  while  the 
silvery  trout  indicated  hj  her  husband  glided  quietly  away  to  tbe  sedgy 
bottom  of  the  stream.  They  lingered  by  the  water-mill,  beneath  whoae 
shadow  some  children  were  fishing;  they  seized  upon  every  pretext  for 
leagtfaening  that  eunuy  homeward  walk,  and  only  reached  the  inn  as 
the  Tillage- clacks  were  striking  four,  at  which  hour  Captain  Amndel  had 
ordered  dinner. 

But  after  the  simple  little  repast,  mild  and  artless  in  its  nature  as  the 
fair  young  spirit  of  the  bride  herself;  after  the  landlord,  sympathetic  yet 
respectful,  had  in  his  own  person  attended  upon  his  two  guests;  after 
the  pretty  rustic  chamber  had  been  cleared  of  all  evidence  of  the  meal 
that  had  .been  eaten, — Edward  Arundel  began  to  seriously  consider  the 
business  in  hand. 

"  The  letters  must  be  written,  Polly,"  he  said,  seating  himself  at  a 
table  near  the  open  window.  Trailing  branches  of  jasmine  and  honey- 
suckle made  a  framework  round  the  diamond-paned  casement;  tiie 
scented  blossoms  blew  into  the  room  with  every  breath  of  the  wann 
August  breeze,  and  hung  trembling  in  die  folds  of  the  chintz  curtains. 
Sir.  Arundel's  gaze  wandered  dreamily  away  through  this  open  window 
to  the  primitive  picture  without, — the  scattered  cottages  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  green,  the  cattle  standing  iu  the  pond,  the  cackling  geeae 
hurrying  homeward  across  the  purple  ridge  of  common,  the  village  gossips 
loitering  beneath  the  faded  sigu  that  hung  before  the  low  white  tavern 
at  the  angle  of  the  road.  He  looked  at  all  these  things  as  he  flung  his 
leathern  desk  upon  the  table,  and  made  a  great  parade  of  unlocking  and 


"  The  letters  must  be  written,"  be  repeated,  with  a  smothered  sigh. 
"  Did  you  ever  notice  a  peculiar  property  in  stationery,  Polly  f " 

Mn.  Edward  Arundel  only  opened  her  brown  eyes  to  their  widest 
extent,  and  stared  at  her  husband. 

"  Ko ;  I  see  you  haven't,"  said  the  young  man.  "  How  should  yon, 
yon  fortunate  Polly  ?  you've  never  had  to  write  any  business-letters  yet, 
though  you  are  an  heiress.  The  pecuUarity  of  all  stationery,  my  dear, 
is,  that  it  is  possessed  of  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  object  for  which 
it  is  to  be  used.  If  one  has  to  write  an  unpleasant  letter,  Polly,  it  might 
go  a  little  smoother,  yon  know ;  one  might  round  one's  paragraphs,  and 
spell  Uie  difficult  words — the  '  believes'  and  '  receives,'  the  '  tUIs'  and 
'  untils,'  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — better  with  a  pleasant  pen,  an  ea^- 
going,  jolly,  soft-nibbed  qnill,  that  would  seem  to  say,  'Cheer  up,  old 
fellow;  I'll  cany  yon  through  it;  we'll  get  to  "your  very  obedient  sot^ 
vant"  hetoK  yon  know  where  you  are,'  and  so  on.  But,  bless  your 
heart,  Polly,  let  a  poor  unbusiness-like  fellow  try  to  write  a  bosiaBBS- 
letter,  and  every  thing  goes  against  him.    The  pen  knows  what  he's  at. 
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and  jilie  and  etnmbles  and  ehies  about  the  paper  like  a  broken-down 
screw;  the  ink  turns  thick  and  Inmpj,  the  paper  gebs  as  greasy  as  a 
London  pavement  after  a  fall  of  snow,  till  a  poor  fellow  gives  up,  and 
knocks  under  to  the  force  of  ciicumstanceB.  You  see  if  mj  pen  doesn't 
splutter,  Polly,  the  rooineDt  I  address  Richard  Faulett^." 

Captain  Arundel  was  very  oarefiil  in  the  adjustnient  of  his  sheet  of 
paper,  and  be^an  his  letter  with  an  air  of  resolution. 

"  Wbite  Hut  Inn,  Milldale,  near  'Wiachuter,  August  I4th. 

"  Mt  deab  Sir," 

He  wrote  as  much  as  this  with  great  promptitude,  and  then,  with  his 
elbow  on  the  table,  fell  to  staring  at  his  pretty  younff  wife  and  drumming 
his  fingers  on  bis  chin.  Mary  was  sitting  opposite  her  husband  at  the 
open  window,  working,  or  making  a  pretence  of  being  occupied  with 
some  impossible  fragment  of  Berlin  wool-work,  while  she  watched  her 
husband. 

"  How  pretty  you  look  in  that  white  frock.  Folly !"  said  the  soldiei' ; 
"  yon  call  those  things  frocks,  don't  you  ?  And  that  blue  sash,  too, — you 
ongbt  always  to  wear  white,  Mary,  like  your  namesakes  abroad  who  are 
vouie  ait  blanc  by  their  faithful  mothers,  and  who  are  a  blessing  to  the 
laundresses  for  the  first  seven  or  fourteen  years  of  their  lives.  What  shall 
J  say  to  Paulettof  He's  such  a  jolly  fellow,  there  oughtn't  to  be  much 
difficulty  about  the  matter.  '  My  dear  Sir,'  seems  absurdly  stiff;  '  Hfy 
deal-  Paulette,' — that's  better, — '  I  write  this  to  inform  you  that  yonr 
client,  Miss  Mary  March—'     What's  that,  Polly?" 

It  was  the  postman,  a  youth  upon  a  pony,  with  the  afternoon  letters 
from  London.    Captain  Arundel  fiaag  down  his  pen  and  went  to  the 
window.     He  had  some  interest  in  this  young  man's  arrival,  as  he  had   - 
left  orders  that  such  letters  as  were  addressed  to  him  at  the  hotel  in 
Covent  Garden  should  be  forwarded  to  him  at  Milldale. 

"  I  dare  say  there's  a  letter  from  Germany,  PoUy,"  be  said  eagerly. 
"  My  mother  and  Letitia  are  capital  correspondents ;  Fll  wager  any  thing 
there's  a  letter,  and  I  can  answer  it  in  the  one  Fm  going  to  write  this 
evening,  and  that'll  be  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.  Fll  run  down 
to  the  postman,  Polly." 

Captain  Arundel  had  good  reason  to  go  s£ter  his  letters,  for  there 
seemed  little  chance  of  those  missives  being  brought  to  him.  The  youth- 
ful postman  was  standing  in  the  porch  drinking  ale  out  of  a  ponderous 
earthenware  mng,  and  talking  to  the  landlord,  when  Edward  went  down. 

"  Any  letters  for  me,  Dick  7"  the  Captain  asked.  He  knew  the  Ohris- 
tian  name  of  almost  every  visitor  or  hanger-on  at  the  little  inn,  though 
be  had  not  stayed  there  an  entire  fortnight,  and  was  as  popular  and  ad- 
mired as  if  he  had  been  some  fiee-ipoken  young  squire  to  whom  oU  the 
land  round  about  belonged. 

"  'Ees,  sir,"  the  young  man  answered,  shuffling  off  his  cap ;  "  there  be 
two  lettern  for  ye."  , 

.He  handed  the  two  packets  to  Captain  Arundel,  who  looked  doubt- 
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fiilly  at  the  addreu  of  the  uppermost,  which,  like  die  otiher,  had  been  re- 
directed hy  the  peoi^e  at  the  London  hot«L  The  original  sddren  ot  this 
letter  was  in  a  handwriting  that  was  Strang  to  him ;  bnt  it  bore  the 
poetmark  of  the  village  from  which  the  Dongerfield  letters  were  sent 

The  back  of  the  inn  looked  into  an  orchard,  and  through  an  open  door 
o[^H»ite  to  the  porch  Edward  Arondel  saw  the  low  bianchas  of  ^  trees, 
and  the  ripening  fruit  red  and  golden  in  the  aftamoon  snnli^t  He 
went  ont  into  tUs  orohard  to  read  his  letters,  his  mind  a  little  distorbed 
by  the  Btrange  handwriting  upon  the  Dangerfield  epistle. 

The  letter  was  from  his  Other's  hoosekeeper,  imploring  him  most 
eanieetl;  to  go  down  to  the  Pork  without  delay.  Sqnire  Arundel  had 
been  seiaed  with  an  attack  of  parglysiB,  and  was  declared  to  be  in  immi- 
nent danger.  Mrs.  and  Mibb  Arundel  and  Mrs  It^i^inald  were  away  in 
Germany.  The  faithful  old  servant  implored  the  younger  son  to  lose  no 
time  in  hurrying  home,  if  he  wished  to  see  his  iather  alive. 

The  soldier  stood  leaning  against  the  gnarled  gray  lanink  of  an  old 
^iple-tree,  staring  at  this  letter  with  a  white  awe-stricken  face. 

What  was  he  to  do  7  He  most  go  to  his  father,  of  course.  He  miut 
go  without  a  moment's  delay.  He  must  catch  the  first  train  that  would 
carry  him  westward  from  Southampton.  There  could  be  no  question  as 
to  his  duty.    He  must  go;  he  must  leave  his  young  wife. 

Hia  heart  sank  with  a  sharp  thrill  of  pain,  and  with  perhaps  some 
faint  shuddering  sense  of  an  unknown  terrcr,  as  he  thought  of  this. 

"  It  was  lucky  I  didn't  write  the  letters,"  he  reflected ;  "  no  one  wHl 
guess  the  secret  of  my  darling's  retreat.  She  can  stay  here  tjll  I  come 
back  to  her.  God  knows  I  shall  hurry  back  the  moment  my  duty  sets  ms 
free.  These  people  will  take  care  of  her.  No  one  will  know  whve  to 
look  for  her.  Vm  very  glad  I  didn't  write  to  Olivia.  We  were  so  happy 
this  morning !  Who  could  think  that  sormw  would  come  between  ns  so 
«oonr 

Captain  Arundel  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  a  quarter  to  six  o'clock, 
and  he  knew  that  an  express  left  Soathampton  for  the  west  at  eight. 
There  would  be  time  for  him  to  catch  that  train  with  ^e  help  of  a 
sturdy  pony  belonging  t^i  the  landlord  of  the  White  Hart,  which  would 
nttle  him  over  to  the  station  in  an  honr  and  a  half.  There  would  be 
time  for  him  to  catch  the  train ;  but,  ob,  how  little  time  to  comfort  his 
darling ;  how  little  time  to  reconcile  his  young  wife  to  the  temporarjr 
separation! 

He  hurried  back  to  the  porch,  briefly  explained  to  the  landlord  what 
had  happened,  ordered  the  pony  and  gig  to  be  got  ready  immediately, 
and  then  went  very,  very  slowly-  upstairs,  to  the  room  in  which  his 
young  wife  sat  by  the  open  window  waitii^  for  his  return. 

Hary  looked  up  at  his  &oe  as  he  entered  the  room,  and  that  one 
glance  told  her  of  some  new  sorrow. 

"Edward,"  she  cried,  starting  up  from  her  chair  with  a  look  of 
terror,  "my  stepmother  his  come," 
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Even  in  his  trtntbls  Uie  joung  man  smiled  at  his  foolish  wife's  all- 
abaorbin^  fear  of  Olivia  Marahmont. 

"No,  my  dariing,"  he  said;  "I  wish  to  hearen  oar  worst  trouble 
were  the  chance  of  your  fitther'a  widow  breaking  in  npon  us.  Something 
haa  happened,  Mary;  something  very  sorrowful,  very  BerionB  for  me. 
My  &ther  is  ill,  Polly  dear,  dangerooaly  ill,  and  I  most  go  to  him." 

Mary  Arundel  draw  a  long  breath.  Her  face  had  grown  very  white, 
and  the  hands  that  were  linked  tightly  together  npon  her  hnsband'a 
dioulder  trembled  a  little. 

*i  I  will  try  to  bear  it,"  she  said ;  "  I  will  try  to  bear  it." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  darling !"  the  soldier  answered  fervently,  clasping 
his  young  wife  to  his  breast  "  I  know  yon  wilL  It  will  be  a  very  short 
parting,  Mary  dearest  I  will  come  back  to  you  directly  I  have  seen  my 
&ther.  If  he  ia  worse,  there  will  be  little  need  for  me  to  stop  at  Ban- 
gerfield ;  if  he  is  better,  I  can  take  you  baok  there  with  me.  My  own 
darling  love,  it  is  very  bitter  for  as  to  be  parted  thus ;  bnt  I  know  that 
you  will  bear  it  like  a  heroine.    Won't  you.  Folly  V 

"  I  will  try  to  bear  it,  dear." 

She  said  very  little  more  than  this,  but  clung  about  her  hosband, 
not  with  any  deeperata  force,  not  with  any  clamorous  and  tomnltuons 
grief,  but  with  a  half-despondent  resignation;  as  a  drowning  man,  whose 
stoength  is  well-nigh  exhansted,  may  cling,  in  his  hopelessness,  to  a  spar 
which  he  knows  he  must  presently  abandon. 

Mary  Anradel  followed  her  hnsband  hither  and  thither  while  he  made 
his  brief  and  hurried  preparations  for  the  sudden  journey ;  but  although 
rile  was  powerleea  to  assist  him, — for  her  trembling  hands  let  &11  every 
thing  she  tried  to  hold,  and  there  was  a  mist  befbro  her  eyes,  which  dis- 
tnted  and  blotted  the  outline  of  each  object  she  looked  at, — she  hindered 
him  by  no  noisy  lamentations,  she  distressed  him  by  no  tears.  She  suf- 
fered, as  it  was  her  habit  to  eaStr,  quietly  and  uncomplainingly. 

The  sun  was  sinking  when  she  went  with  Edward  downstain  to  the 
porch,  before  which  the  landlord's  pony  and  gig  were  in  waiting,  in  cus- 
tody of  a  smart  lad  who  was  to  drive  Mr.  Arundel  to  Southampton. 
There  was  no  time  for  any  protracted  forewell.  It  was  better  so,  per- 
haps, Edward  thouf^.  He  would  be  back  so  soon,  that  the  grief  ha  felt 
in  this  parting — and  ii  may  be  that  his  lufilBriiig  was  scarcely  less  than 
Mary's — seemed  wasted  anguish,  to  which  it  would  have  been  sheer  cow- 
aidioe  to  give  way.  Bat  fi>r  all  this  the  soldier  very  nearly  brolce  down 
when  he  saw  his  childish  wife's  piteoos  face,  white  in  the  evenmg  sun- 
light, turned  to  him  in  mute  appeal,  as  if  the  quivering  lips  would  &in 
have  entreated  him  to  abandon  all  and  to  remain.  He  lifted  the  fragile 
figure  in  bis  arms, — alasl  it  had  never  seemed  so  fragile  as  now,— and 
eovered  the  pale  foce  widi  passionate  kisses  and  fest-dropping  tean. 

"  Ood  bless  and  defend  yon,  Mary !  God  keep—" 

He  was  ashamed  of  the  huskiness  of  his  voice,  and  pntting  his  wife 
suddenly  away  from  him,  he  sprang  lata  the  gig,  snatched  the  reins  irom 
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the  boy's  Iiaod,  and  drove  away  at  the  pony's  beet  speed.  The  old-&sh- 
ioned  vehicle  disappeared  ia  a  cloud  of  dost;  and  Uary,  looking  after 
her  husband  with  ejes  that  were  a»  yet  tearless,  saw  nothing  bat  glaring' 
light  and  confusion,  and  a  pastoral  landscape  that  reeled  and  heaved  like 
a  stormy  see. 

It  seemed  to  her,  as  she  went  slowly  back  to  her  room,  and  sat 
down  amidst  the  disorder  of  open  portmanteaus  and  overtnmed  hatboxes, 
which  the  young  man  bad  thromi  here  and  there  in  his  harried  selection 
of  the  few  things  necessary  for  him  to  take  on  his  hasty  Journey — it 
seemed  as  if  the  greatest  c^amtty  of  her  life  had  now  bef^en  her.  As 
hopelessly  as  sbs  had  thought  of  her  Other's  death,  she  now  thought  of 
Edward  Arundel's  departure.  She  conid  not  see  beyond  the  acute  anguish 
of  this  separation.  She  could  not  realise  to  herself  tfiat  there  was  no 
cause  for  all  this  terrible  sorrow ;  that  the  parting  was  only  a  temporary 
One ;  and  that  her  husband  would  return  to  her  in  a  few  days  at  the 
farthest.  Now  that  she  was  alone,  that  the  necessity  for  heroism  was 
past,  she  abandoned  herself  utterly  to  the  despair  that  had  held  possea- 
ston  of  her  soul  from  the  moment  in  which  Ci^tain  Arondel  had  told  her 
of  his  father's  illness. 

The  sun  went  down  behind  the  purple  hills  that  sheltered  the  western 
side  of  the  little  village.  The  tree-tops  in  the  orchard  below  the  open  win- 
dow of  Mrs.  Arundel's  bedroom  grew  dim  in  the  gray  twilight  Little  by 
little  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  rooms  below  died  away  into  stillneei. 
The  fresh  rosy-cheeked  country  girl  who  had  waited  upon  the  ^oung 
husband  and  wife,  came  into  the  sitting-room  with  a  pair  of  wax-oandlea 
in  old-fashioned  silver  candlesticks,  and  lingered  in  ^  room  for  a  little 
time,  expecting  to  receive  some  srder  from  the  h)nely  watoher.  Bnt 
Mary  had  locked  the  door  of  her  bedchamber,  and  sat  with  her  head  upon 
the  sill  of  the  open  window,  looking  wearily  out  into  the  dim  orahard. 
It  was  only  when  the  stars  glimmered  in  ^e  tranquil  sky  that  the  giri's 
blank  despair  gave  way  before  a  sudden  burst  of  tears,  and  she  Qang 
herself  down  beside  the  white-curtained  bed  to  pray  for  her  young  hus- 
band. She  prayed  for  him  in  an  ecstatic  fervour  of  love  and  &ith, 
carried  away  by  the  new  hopefulness  that  arose  out  of  her  ardent  sup- 
plications, and  picturing  him  going  triumphant  on  his  course,  to  find  his 
father  out  of  dajiger, — restored  to  health,  perhaps, — and  to  return  to  her 
before  the  stars  glimmered  through  the  darkness  of  another  summer's 
night.  She  prayed  for  him,  hoping  and  believing  every  thing ;  though 
at  the  hour  in  which  she  knelt,  with  the  faint  starlight  i^mmering  upon 
her  up-turned  lace  and  clasped  hands,  Edward  Ai-nndel  was  lyiog,- 
maimed  and  senseless,  in  the  wretched  waiting-room  of  a  little  railw^ 
station  in  Dorsetshire,  watched  over  by  an  obscure  country  surgeon, 
while  the  frightened  officials  scudded  here  and  there  in  search  of  some 
vehicle  in  which  the  yoong  man  might  be  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
town. 

There  had  been  one  of  those  accidents  which  seem  terribly  common  on 
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fivsry  line  of  railway,  however  irell  mana^d.  A.  Bigaal-mBn  had  mlttaken 
one  train  for  another ;  a  flag  had  been  dropped  too  toon ;  and  the  down- 
express  had  mn  into  a  heavy  Ingga^-train  blundering  np  irom  Exeter 
with  flirni  prodnoe  for  the  London  marketa.  Two  men  had  heen  killed, 
and  a  great  many  passengers  hnrt;  some  veiy  serioiuly.  Edward  Anm- 
del's  caso  was  perhaps  one  of  the  moet  serious  amongst  these. 


Chapter  XIX. 


Latimia  Weston  spent  the  evening  after  her  visit  to  MarcbnKmt 
Tswers  at  her  writing-deek,  which,  like  every  thing  else  appertaining  to 
her,  was  a  model  of  neatness  and  propriety ;  perfect  in  its  way,  although  it 
was  no  marvellous  specimen  of  walnut-wood  and  burnished  gold,  no  elegant 
Btracture  of  papier-mftohS  asd  mother-of-pearl,  but  simply  a  school-girl's 
rosewood  velvet-lined  desk,  bought  for  fifteen  shillii^  or  a  guinea. 

Mra.  Weston  had  adDiinist«red  the  evening  refreshment  of  weak  tea, 
stale  bread,  and  strong  butter  to  her  meek  husband,  and  had  dismissed 
him  to  the  surgery,  a  sunken  and  rather  cellar-hke  apartment  opening 
out  of  the  prim  second-best  parlour,  and  approached  from  the  village 
street  by  a,  side-door.  The  suif^eon  was  very  well  content  ta  employ 
himself  with  the  preparation  of  such  draughts  and  boluses  as  were  re- 
qaired  by  the  ailing  inhabitants  of  Kemberling,  while  his  wife  eat  at  her 
desk  in  the  room  above  him.  He  left  bis  gallipots  and  pestle  and  mortar 
onoe  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  clamb^  ponderously  up 
tbe  three  or  four  stairs  leading  to  ^  sitting-room,  and  stare  through 
the  keyhole  of  the  do(»  at  ACra.  Weston's  thoughtful  face,  and  busy  band 
gliding  softly  over  the  smooth  note-paper.  He  did  this  in  no  prying  or 
suspicious  spirit,  but  out  of  sheer  admiration  for  his  wife. 

"  What  a  mind  she  has !"  he  mnrmnred  rapturously,  as  be  went  back 
to  bis  work;  "  what  a  mind !" 

The  letter  which  Lavinia  Weston  wrote  that  evening  was  a.  very 
long  one.  She  was  one  of  those  women  who  write  long  letters  npon 
every  convenient  occasion.  To-night  she  covered  two  sheets  of  note- 
paper  with  her  small  neat  handwriting.  Those  two  sheets  contained  a 
detailed  account  of  the  interview  that  had  taken  place  that  day  between 
the  surgeon's  wife  and  Olivia;  and  the  letter  was  addressed  to  the  artist, 
Paul  Marchmont 

Perhaps  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  this  letter  that  Paul 
Marchmont  arrived  at  his  sister's  house  at  £emberling  tno  days  after 
U rs.  Weston's  visit  to  Harchmont  Towers.  He  told  the  surgeon  that  be 
came  to  Lincolnshire  for  a  few  days'  change  of  air,  after  a  long  spell  of 
very  bard  wwk;  and  Geoi^  Weston,  who  looked  upon  his  brother-ia- 
]aw  as  an  inteUectual  demigod,  was  very  well  content  to  accept  any 
explanation  of  Mr.  Marohmont's  visit 

"  Kemberling  isn't  a  very  lively  place  for  yon,  Mr.  Paul,"  he  said 
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■fmlogfltioally, — he  alwaji  called  his  wife's  brotW  Mr.  Paul, — "  trat  I 
^re  §By  LsTinia  will  contrive  to  make  you  comfortable.    She  persuaded 
me  to  come  liere  when  old  Dawnfield  died ;  bnt  I  can't  say  she  ftcted 
with  her  usual  taot,  for  the  bosiuess  ain't  as  good  as  my  Slanfield  pr 
tioe;  but  I  don't  tell  Lavinis  so." 

Paul  Marchmont  smiled. 

"  The  business  will  pick  up  by  and  by,  I  dare  say,"  he  said.  "  Yon'U 
have  the  Marchmont  Towers'  family  to  attend  to  in  ^ood  time,  I 
Buppose." 

"Thafs  what  Larinia  said,"  answered  the  surgeon.  "'Hrs.  John 
Marchmont  oan't  refuse  to  employ  a  relation,'  ebe  says ;  '  and,  as  first 
cousin  to  Mary  Marohmont's  father,  I  on^hf — meaning  herself,  yoa 
know — '  to  hare  some  influence  in  that  qnarier.'  But  then,  yon  see,  tlie 
very  week  we  come  here  the  gal  goes  and  runs  away ;  whii^  rather,  as 
«us  may  say,  pnte  a  spoka  in  our  wheel,  yon  know." 

Mr.  George  Weston  rabbed  his  chin  reflectively  as  he  concluded 
thus.  He  was  a  man  f^ven  to  spending  his  leisure-hours — when  he  had 
any  leisure,  which  was  not  very  often— in  tavern  parlonrs,  where  the 
affiurs  of  the  nation  were  settled  and  nnsetded  every  eveninf^  over  six- 
penny glasses  of  bollands  and  water ;  and  he  regretted  bis  removal  from 
Stanfield,  which  had  been  as  the  uprooting  of  all  his  deaiert  associations. 
He  was  a  solemn  man,  who  never  hazarded  an  opinion  lighdy, — ^perhaps 
because  he  never  bad  an  opinion  to  hazard, — and  his  stolidity  won  him 
a  good  deal  of  respect  from  strangers;  but  in  the  bands  of  his  wife  he 
was  meeker  than  the  doves  that  cooed  in  the  pigeon-honse  behind  his 
dwelling,  and  more  plastic  than  the  knob  of  white  wax  upon  which 
industrious  Mrs.  Weston  was  wont  to  rub  her  thread  when  engaged  in 
the  mysteries  of  that  elaborate  and  terrible  sciuioe  which  women  par^ 
doxically  call  plain  needlework. 

Paul  Marchmont  presented  himself  at  the  Towers  upon  the  day  after 
hie  arrival  at  Kemberling.  His  interview  with  the  widow  was  a  very 
long  one.  He  had  studied  every  line  of  his  sister's  letter;  he  had  weighed 
every  word  that  had  iallen  from  Olivia's  hps  and  bad  been  recorded  by 
Lavinia  Weston ;  and  taking  the  knowledge  thos  obtained  as  his  start- 
ing-point, he  took  his  dissecting- knife  and  went  to  work  at  an  intellectual 
autop^.  He  anatomised  the  wretohed  woman's  soul.  He  made  her  tell 
her  secret,  and  bare  her  tortured  breast  before  him ;  now  wringing  some 
hasty  word  from  her  impatience,  now  entrapping  her  into  some  admis- 
sion, — if  only  as  mnch  as  a  defiant  look,  a  sodden  lowering  of  the  dark 
brows,  an  involuntaiy  compression  of  the  lips.  He  made  her  reveal  her- 
self to  him.  Poor  Rosenorantc  and  Gnildenstem  were  sorry  blunderers 
in  that  art  which  is  vulgarly  called  pumping,  and  were  easily  put  out  by 
a  few  quips  and  quaint  retorts  from  the  mad  Danish  prince ;  hnt  Paul 
Marchmont  mould  have  played  upon  Hamlet  mora  deftly  than  ever 
mortal  mnaician  played  upon  pipe  or  recorder,  and  would  have  fathomed 
Gte  remotest  depths  of  that  sorrowfiil  and  erratic  soul.     Olivia  writhed 
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nndn-  tha  tortnre  of  that  polite  inquiritiaii,  for  ibe  knew  that  ber  secrets 
were  being-  eitorted  from  her ;  tbat  her  pitifal  foll^ — that  folly  which 
she  would  have  denied  even  to  herself,  if  possible — was  being  laid 
'•e  in  oil  its  weak  foolishness.  She  knew  this;  but  she  was  compelled 
to  smile  in  the  face  of  her  bland  inqtUBitor,  to  respond  to  his  eommon" 
place  expressions  of  concern  about  the  protracted  absence  of  the  missing 
girl,  and  meekly  to  receive  his  suggestions  respecting  the  course  it  was 
her  duty  to  take.  He  had  tbe  air  of  responding  to  her  suggestions, 
rather  than  of  himself  dictating  any  partimiiar  line  of  conduct.  He 
affected  to  b^ve  tbat  he  was  only  agreeing  with  some  understood  ideas 
of  hers,  while  he  urged  his  own  views  upon  ber. 

"  Then  we  are  qniie  of  one  mind  in  this,  my  dear  Mrs.  Marcbmout," 
he  said  at  last ;  "  this  nnfortnnata  girl  roust  not  be  suffered  to  remain 
away  from  her  legitimate  home  any  longer  than  we  can  help.  It  is  our 
duty  to  find  and  bring  her  back.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  you,  being 
bound  to  her  by  every  tie  of  affection,  and  having,  beyond  this,  the 
strongest  claim  upon  her  gratitude  for  your  devoted  fulfilment  of  tbe 
trust  confided  in  yon, — one  hoars  of  these  diings,  Mrs.  Marchmont,  in  a 
country  village  like  KembeHing, — I  need  scarcely  say  that  yon  are  the 
most  fitting  person  to  win  the  poor  child  back  to  a  sense  of  her  dnty — if 
she  can  be  won  to  such  a  sense."  Paul  Marcbmont  added,  after  a  sud- 
den pause  and  a  thoughtful  sigb,  "  I  sometimes  fear — " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  watting  until  Olivia  should  question  him. 

"  Yon  sometimes  fear — 1" 

"That — that  the  error  into  which  Miss  Harohmont  has  fallen  is  the 
result  of  a  mental  rather  than  of  a  moral  deficiency." 

"  What  do  you  mean  f" 

"I  mean  thi#,  my  dear  Mrs.  Harchmont,"  answered  the  artist  gravely ; 
"  one  of  the  most  powerful  evidences  of  the  sonndness  of  a  man's  brain  is 
his  capabili^r  of  assigning  a  reasonable  motive  for  every  aotion  of  his  life. 
No  matter  how  unreasonable  the  action  in  itself  may  seem,  if  the  motive 
for  that  action  canbe  demanstratod.  But  the  moment  a  man  aots  mthr 
put  motave,  wo  b^n  to  take  alarm  and  to  watch  him.  He  is  eocentric ; 
his  oonduot  is  no  Icmger  amenable  to  ordinary  rule ;  and  we  begin  to  trace 
his  eccentricities  to  some  weakness  or  deficiency  in  his  judgment  or  intel- 
lect. Now,  I  ask  yon  what  motive  Mary  Marchmont  can  bare  had  for 
running  away  from  this  house  ?" 

Olivia  quailed  under  the  piercing  scrutbyofthe  artist's  cold  gray 
eyes,  but  she  did  not  attempt  to  reply  to  bis  question. 

"  The  answer  is  very  simple,"  he  continued,  after  that  long  scrutiny; 
*^  the  girl  oonld  have  had  no  cause  for  flight ;  while,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
every  reasonable  motive  that  oan  be  suf^wsed  to  aetoate  a  woman's  ko3^ 
duct  was  arrayed  against  ber.  She  bad  a  happy  home,  a  kind  8tep> 
mother.  She  was  within  a  few  years  of  becoming  nndispoted  mistress  of 
a  very  lai^e  estate.  And  yet,  immediately  after  baving  assisted  at  a 
fitstive  entertainment,  to  all  appearance  as  gay  and  happy  as  tiie  gayest 
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knd  Iiappinst  then,  Uub  g^rl  runs  awaj  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  abandon 
ing  the  maosion  which  is  her  own  property,  and  asaiKoing  no  reason 
whatever  for  what  she  does.  Can  joa  wonder,  then,  if  I  feet  confinned 
in  an  opinion  that  I  formed  upon  the  day  on  which  I  heard  the  reading 
of  my  cousin's  will  ?" 

"  What  opinion  ?" 

"  That  Uary  Sfarchmont  is  ae  feeble  in  mind  as  she  is  fragile  in 
body." 

He  launched  thia  Bentenoe  boldly,  and  waited  for  Olivia's  reply.  He 
bad  discovered  the  widow's  secret.  He  had  fathomed  the  cause  of  her 
jealous  hatred  of  Uary  Marchmont ;  bat  evea  he  did  not  yet  nndttstand 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  in  the  desperate  woman's  breast  She  oonid 
not  be  wicked  all  at  once.  Against  evory  fresh  sin  she  made  a  freah 
struggle,  and  she  would  not  accept  tbe  lie  which  the  artist  tiied  to  fbroe 
upon  her, 

"  J  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  deficiency  in  my  atepdsughtei's 
inteDect,"  she  said  resolutely. 

She  was  beginning  to  understand  that  Paul  Marchmont  wanted  to 
ally  himself  with  her  against  the  orphan  heiress,  bat  as  yet  she  did  not 
understand  why  he  should  do  so.  She  was  slow  te  comprehend  feelings 
that  were  utterly  foreign  te  her  own  nature.  There  was  so  little  of  mer- 
cenary baseness  in  this  sb«nge  woman's  son],  that  had  the  flame  of  a 
candle  alone  stood  between  her  and  the  possession  of  Marchmont  Towers, 
I  doubt  if  she  would  have  eared  to  waate  a  breath  upon  its  ezdnotion. 
She  had  lived  away  from  the  world,  and  oat  of  the  world;  and  it  was 
difficult  for  her  to  comprehend  the  mean  and  paltiy  wickednesses  wiiieh 
arise  out  of  the  worship  of  BaaL 

Paul  Uarchmont  recoiled  a  little  before  Hm  straight  answer  which 
the  widow  had  given  him. 

"  You  think  Miss  Marchmont  strong-minded,  then,  perhaps  f"  he 
■aid. 

"  No ;  not  strong-minded." 

"  My  dear  Mn.  Marchmont,  you  deal  in  paradoxes,"  exclaimed  ^e 
artist.  "  Yon  say  that  your  stepdaughter  is  neither  weak-minded  nor 
strong- minded  f" 

"  Weak  enoufth,  perhaps,  to  be  easily  inSaeneed  by  other  people ; 
weak  enough  to  believe  any  thing  my  cousin  Edward  Arundel  mig^t 
cl)008e  to  tell  her ;  but  not  what  is  generally  called  deficient  in  intellect." 

"  You  think  her  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  herself?" 

"Yes;  I  think  80." 

"  And  yet  this  running  away  looks  almost  as  if— but  I  have  no  wish 
to  force  any  unpleasant  belief  upon  you,  my  dear  madam.  Z  think — as 
yoB  yonrself  appear  to  suggest — that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  get 
this  poor  f{irl  home  again  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  will  never  do  for  the 
mistress  of  Marchmont  Towei  s  to  be  waudering  about  the  world  with  Mr. 
£dward  AmndeL     Pray  pardon  me,  Mrs.  Marchmont,  if  I  speak  rather 
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disrespeetfallj  of  your  oooun ;  bnt  I  rea%  oaimot  think  thftC  the  gfentle- 
mfui  has  acted  laj  hooourably  in  this  bntiows." 

Olivia  was  silect  She  remembered  the  passionate  indication  of  the 
yoong  soldier,  the  angry  defiance  hnrled  at  her,  u  Edward  AjTmdei  gal- 
loped  away  from  the  gaunt  western  fa^e.  She  remembered  these 
things,  and  involuntarily  contrasted  them  with  the  smooth  blamdness  of 
Paal  HarchmoDt's  talk,  and  the  deadly  purpose  lurking  beneath  it — of 
which  deadly  purpose  some  faint  suspicion  was  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
her. 

If  slie  could  have  thooght  Maiy  Marcbmont  mad, — if  she  oonld  have 
thought  Edward  Amndel  base,— «he  would  have  been  glad;  for  then 
there  would  have  been  some  excuse  for  her  own  wickedness.  But  she 
could  not  think  so.  Bbe  slipped  little  by  little  down  into  the  black  gulf, 
drafted  now  by  ber  own  mad  passion,  now  lured  yet  farther  downward 
by  Paul  Ufarcbmont. 

Between  this  man  and  eleven  tbonsand  a  year  the  life  of  a  fragile  girl 
was  the  solitary  obstacle.  For  three  years  it  had  been  so,  and  for  three 
years  Paul  Marchmont  had  waited — patiently,  as  it  was  his  habit  to  wait 
— the  hour  and  the  opportunity  for  action.  The  hour  and  opportunity 
had  como,  and  this  woman,  Olivia  Uarobmant,  only  stood  in  his  way. 
She  most  become  either  his  enemy  or  his  tool,  to  be  baffiad  or  to  be 
made  usefiiL  He  had  now  sounded  the  depths  of  her  natnre,  and  he 
determined  to  make  her  his  tool. 

"It  shall  be  my  business  to  discover  this  poor  child's  hiding-place," 
he  said ;  "  when  that  is  found,  I  will  communicate  with  you,  and  I  know 
you  will  not  refuse  to  fulfil  the  trust  confided  to  you  by  your  late  husband. 
You  wilt  bring  your  stepdaughter  back  to  this  house,  and  henceforward 
protect  her  from  the  dangerous  infinenoe  of  Edward  Amndel." 

Olivia  looked  at  the  speaker  with  an  expression  which  seemed  like 
terror.     It  was  as  if  she  said, 

"  Are  you  the  devil,  that  you  hold  ont  this  temptation  to  me,  and  twist 
my  own  passions  to  serve  your  purpose?" 

And  then  she  paltered  with  ber  oonscienos. 

"  Do  yon  consider  that  it  is  my  duty  to  do  this  V  she  asked, 

"  Hy  dear  Hrs.  Marchmont,  most  decidedly." 

"  I  will  do  it,  then.    I— I — wish  to  do  my  duty," 

"  And  you  can  perform  no  greater  act  of  charity  than  by  bringing 
tihis  unhappy  girl  back  to  a  sense  of  /ter  dnty.  Bemember,  that  her  rspn- 
tation,  her  future  bappioeos,  may  All  a  sacrifice  to  this  foolish  conduct, 
which,  I  regret  to  say,  is  very  generally  known  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Forgive  me  if  I  express  my  opinion  too  freely ;  bat  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  if  Mr.  Arundel's  intontions  had  been  strictly  bonourable,  be 
would  have  written  to  you  before  this,  to  tell  yon  that  his  search  for  the 
missing  girl  had  fniled ;  or,  in  the  event  of  his  finding  her,  he  would  have 
taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  bringing  her  back  to  her  onn  home. 
My  poor  cousin's  somewhat  unprotected  position,  her  wealth,  and  her 
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inaxperienofl  of  the  worid,  pUoe  her  at  tbe  meray  of  a  fbrtnne-himter ; 
and  Mr.  Anmdel  hiw  himself  to  thank  if  hia  condnct  gives  rise  to  the 
belieftbat  he  wishes  to  compromise  this  girl  in  the  eyes  of  the  scandalooa, 
and  thua  make  sure  of  your  coDsent  to  a  marriage  which  would  g^ve  him 
oommand  of  my  oousin's  fortune." 

Oliria  Marohmont's  bosom  heaved  with  the  stormy  beating  of  her 
heart.  Was  she  to  sit  calmly  by  and  hold  her  peace  while  this  man  elan- 
dered  the  brave  young  soldier,  the  bold,  reckless,  genenns^hearted  lad, 
who  had  shone  upon  her  out  of  tbe  darkness  of  her  li&,  as  the  very  incar- 
nation of  all  that  is  noble  and  admirable  in  mankind  ?  Was  she  to  sit 
quietly  by  and  hear  a  stranger  lie  away  her  kinsnuin'a  honour,  and  tnitfa, 
tad  manhood  ? 

Yes,  she  must  do  bq.  This  man  had  offered  her  a  price  for  her  tmth 
and  her  soul.  He  was  ready  to  help  her  to  the  revenge  she  longed  for. 
He  was  ready  to  give  her  bis  aid  in  separating  tbe  innocent  young  lovers, 
whose  pure  affection  bad  poisoned  her  Ufe,  whose  happiness  was  worse 
than  the  worst  death  to  her.  She  kept  silent,  therefore,  and  waited  for 
Paul  to  speak  again. 

"  I  will  go  up  to  Town  to-morrow,  and  set  to  work  abont  this  busineea," 
tbe  artist  said,  as  be  rose  to  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Marchmoat ;  "  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  shall  have  much  difficulty  in  finding  the  young  lady's 
hiding-place.  My  first  task  shall  be  to  look  for  Mr.  ArundeL  You  can 
perhaps  give  me  the  address  of  some  place  in  London  where  your  oousin 
is  in  the  habit  of  staying?" 

"lean." 

"  Thank  you ;  that  will  veiy  much  simplify  matters,  I  shall  write 
yoa  immediate  word  of  any  discovery  I  make,  and  will  then  leave  all  the 
rest  to  J  on.  My  infloence  over  Mary  Marcbmont  as  an  entire  stranger 
oovld  be  nothing.  Yours,  on  the  contrary,  must  ha  unbounded.  It  will 
be  for  yon  to  act  upon  jaj  letter." 

Olivia  MorchmoDt  waited  for  two  days  and  nights  for  tbe  promised 
letter.  Upon  tbe  third  morning  it  came.  Tbe  artist's  epistle  was  very 
brief : 

"Mr  DEAR  Mrs.  MARcnuoHT, — I  have  made  the  necessary  dis- 
covery. Mies  MarchmoDt  is  to  be  found  at  tbe  White  HaK  Inn,  Mill- 
dale,  near  Winchester.  May  I  venture  to  urge  your  proceeding  thei«  in 
search  of  her  without  delay  f 

"  Yours  very  faithftilly, 

" Pall  Marchwokt. 

"  Charlotte  Street,  Fitiro;  Squro,  Aag,  l5cli." 
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Cjrr  $vM  |)8Sittini  of  ^dors. 

By  EDMUND   YATES. 


Iir  a  ncmt  number  of  the  Satunia}/  Seatv  there  appeared  an  article 
entitled  "  The  Praisee  of  ProieBsioni,"  which  exhibited  a  more  than  usual 
amount  of  the  wlf-sufficieitcy  and  arrogaoee  which  invariably  characterise 
tbat  singular  mixtare  of  pecUuitrj  and  slang.  A  brilliant  speech,  delivered 
hj  Hr.  Charles  Dickens  at  the  dinner  of  the  General  Theatrical  Fund, 
inspired  the  writer  with  his  theme ;  and  finding  that  he  was  enabled  to 
eneer  at  Mr.  Dickens,  to  partly  snub  and  partly  patronise  the  tbeatiioal 
jtfofessioD,  and  ta  air  his  self-importance  aimoltaneously,  he  set  to  work 
with  a  will,  and  eedulonsly  improved  the  occasion.  Writing  anonymously, 
and  in  a  periodical  of  large  circulation  and  undonbted  power,  the  essayist 
looks  down  from  a  moral  height,  equivalent,  no  doubt,  to  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  hia  chambers ;  and  while  he  pats  the  actors'  heads  for  sundry 
recent  improvements,  carefully  tucks  up  his  sleeve,  lest  it  should  be  soiled 
by  any  contact  with  the  va^bond  crew.  The  entire  aitide  is  indeed  of 
the  most  superfine  oharaoter:  in  it  are  blended  the  cultured  refinement 
of  the  swell,  and  the  stern  morality  of  the  Gonservative  county  gentleman; 
and  the  subjects  treated  of — the  aotors-~are  regarded  from  ttie  points  of 
view  of  both  then  classes :  regarded  by  the  latter  as  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds; by  the  former  as  amusing  mummers,  who  serve  to  pan  the 
time,  bnt  must  always  be  kept  at  a  proper  distance. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  article  will,  however,  speedily  enable  the 
reader  to  mb  off  this  aristocratic  veneer,  and  to  find  nndemwth  the  regu- 
lar old-bshitmed,  paid-by-tbe-week  essayist,  whose  hand  has  so  often  been 
tnnwd  gainst  every  one  pleasing  and  popular.  As  we  read,  Belgravia 
melts  away  into  Pump  Court ;  and  in  place  of  a  Howard,  a  Stanley,  or 
even  a  De  Boots,  we  find  our  old  friend  Briefless,  dressed  in  his  beat 
olothes  to  imbue  his  mind  with  grand  ideas,  and  having  laid  aside  for 
the  nonce  hia  cap  and  bells  and  his  bucket  of  dirty  water.  He  is  scarcdy 
through  his  first  fifty  lines  before  an  allusion  to  his  profession  crops 
out.  "Even  the  law,"  he  says,  "has  its  poetry;  and  if  its  highest  emin- 
ences are  generally  the  prizes  of  a  second.rate  ambition,  and  chancellors 
have  too  often  been  men  who  have  risen  by  intrigue  with  the  luxury  of 
unfettered  jobbing,  yet,"  &e.  &o., — which  is  meant  as  a  consolation  for 
Briafiees  and  his  felh>ws;  who  never  arrive  at  any  eminence  at  all.  He 
then  proceeds  to  make  some  vety  novel  and  highly -interesting  remarks 
on  the  actor's  calling,  and  the  opportunities  it  gives  for  direotly  appealing 
to  the  feelings  (remarks  which  had  previously  been  made,  and  made  m 
rather  better  langosge  too,  by  a  man  named  Haxlitt,  before  Briefless  was 
bom) ;  and  then  he  slips  at  once  into  his  subject,  and  tells  us  why  there  is 
a  prejudice  against  actors. 

"  Why  tliere  is  a  prejndice  against  actors  is  obvious.    While  socie^ 
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is  MtablisIiiDg^  itaelf,  and  assnmiiif^  a  distmct  and  national  oharaoter,  only 
those  callings  are  thought  honourable  which  are  oonneoted  with  the 
machinery  of  govern  ment,  or  which  miniater  to  the  immadiate  and  direct 
wants  of  man.  In  England,  where  we  have  had  for  bo  many  years  the 
peonliar  institution  of  an  aristocracy  eminently  aristocratic,  and  yet  ex- 
panding to  reoeive  naw-oomeis,  no  profession  has  been  thought  much  of 
which  does  not  open  the  door  of  aristooracy  to  an  aspirant." 

These  are  doubtless  very  noble  sentimentB ;  but  they  are  not  very  in- 
talligibls.  What  will  happen  when  society  has  "  established  itself,"  and 
the  "  distinct  and  national  character"  is  assumed  (and  one  would  hare 
thought  England  bad  been  inhabited  sufficiently  \oag  to  allow  of  both 
these  results  being  achieted),  we  are  not  told;  but  meanwhile  we  are 
assured  that  a  oalling  which  is  "  connected  with  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment"— say  a  tide-waiter  or  a  postman,  for  instance;  or  a  cheesemonger, 
wbo  "  ministers  to  the  immediate  and  direct  wants  of  man" — is  alone 
thought  honourable.  Again,  "  no  profession  is  thought  much  of  which 
does  not  open  the  door  of  aristocracy  to  an  aspirant,"  WhiidL  are  the 
professions  that  have  this  hall-porter-ish  power?  and  what  is  the  "  aris- 
tocracy" the  door  of  which  is  opened?  Does  the  obstetrio  physician, who 
after  years  of  court  attendance  is  created  a  baronet,  become  an  aristocrat  ? 
Does  the  hard-workit^  public  servant,  on  whom,  just  before  the  dose  of 
his  official  Ufe,  is  conferred  the  dignity  of  K.G.B.  7  City  bankers,  with 
pletborio  money-bags;  lawyers,  who  have  arrived  at  the  highest  dignity 
of  their  profession;  and  grim  old  warriors,  wbo  have  fought  their  way 
upwards  at  the  point  of  the  sword, — all  these  are  occasionally  raised  to 
the  peerage.  But  I  doubt  whether  the  original  peers — the  blue-blooded 
ones,  the  Korman- Conquest  arrivals — would  allow  that  they  were  aris- 
tocrats; nor  do  I  imagine  that  tha  succerafnl  men  themselves,  when  tbey 
were  junior  partners,  briefless  barristers,  or  penniless  subalterns,  were 
"thought  much  of"  on  account  of  their  "professions." 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  our  friend  Briefless  admitting  shortly  that 
"actors  are  not  much  below  the  standard  of  educated  people;"  though 
he  immediately  qualifies  the  assertion  by  stating,  Uiat  "  few  of  them, 
however,  fully  attain  it."  I  am  bound  to  state,  that  a  considerabia  ex- 
perience of  actors  leads  me  to  dissent  entirely  from  BrieflDss'a  assertion. 
Certainly  an  actor  with  a  University,  or  even  a  public-school,  education 
is  an  exception  to  the  role ;  bat  I  flnd  actors  with  quite  as  large  a  smatter- 
ing of  general  knowledge,  with  quite  as  numerous  natural  gifts,  and  with 
quite  as  great  conversational  powers,  as  the  msjority  of  those  persons  of 
whom  "  Society"  is  composed.  True,  the  actor  does  not  talk  as  a  Satur- 
day lUviewer  writes ;  and  Heaven  forbid  he  shoald.  It  is  nothing  tO' 
him  that  certain  books  of  Livy  were  lost;  he  has  never  read  Cicero  J)o 
0^<nu;  be  would  probably  fhil  in  an  attempt  to  construe  the  stmpleat 
passage  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  or  to  demonstrate  the  easiest  proposition  of 
Euclid.  But,  strange  though  it  may  appear  to  some,  there  is  eocnety^ 
and  pleasant  society  too,  in  which  ignorance  of  these  subjects  is  not  con- 
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ridered  &ta];  current  politics,  current  literature,  and  the  social  tojnca  of 
the  day,  are  diuusud  vitli  fi-eedom  and  debate.l  with  keeuneaa ;  and  ia 
theae  discussions  the  actor  wiU  geaerally  he  found  to  hold  his  own. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  the  charge  of  a  want  of  education  can  be  preferred 
Bgainst  the  actor  in  hia  business.  Though  the  old  notion  of  referring  to 
the  stage  as  the  school  for  proper  pronunciation  is  long  since  properly 
-  .  exploded,  I  maintain  that  in  the  vast  majoritj  of  instances  actors  in  their 
vocation  exhibit  no  lack  of  education.  Certain  affectations  of  speech  are, 
of  course,  here  and  there  to  be  found ;  but  they  have  for  the  most  part 
disappeand, — il  n'y  a  rien  qui  ttte  comme  un  ridumle;  and,  under  the 
friendly  chaff  of  the  Punch  staff,  "  ske-ey"  and  "  ble-ew"  and  such-like 
have  died  out  of  the  theatrical  Tocabulaiy.  It  is  in  his  pronunciation  of 
French  that  the  actor  is  weakest.  "  Mossoo"  and  "  Ong-ree"  with  him 
stand  for  "  Monsieur"  and  "  Henri ;"  Genevieve  becomes  Jenny-veeve; 
Jacques  drops  into  Jacks ;  and  the  entire  language  suffers  in  tbe  same 
way.  But  be  is  by  no  means  alone  in  this  de&ciency.  Did  any  reader  ever 
meet  a  party  of  University  young  men  reading  iu  Switzerland  during  the 
Long  Vacation,  and  listan  to  their  notion  of  the  Trench  language  ?  Did 
any  one  ever  hear  a  select  parly  of  British  barristers  at  Ghamouni  or 
CourmayeoT  giving  insttuctiona  to  their  guides  in  what  was  supposed 
to  be  tbe  guides'  native  tongue,  but  the  idioms  of  which  reminded  one 
of  the  Cock  in  Fleet  Street,  while  the  accent  smacked  strongly  of  Chan- 
cery Lane?  It  is  impossible  to  speak  French  or  German  with  a  pure 
accent,  unless  you  have  been  educated  or  lived  long  in  France  or  Ger- 
many ;  and  though  I  grant  tbe  actor's  deficiency  in  this  instance,  I  don't 
think  he  is  one  wbit  behind  the  majority  of  home-educated  youths  or 
young  ladi«[. 

And  the  mention  of  young  ladies  reminds  me  that  on  the  female 
members  of  the  theatrical  protession  Briefless  is  very  hard.  There  ia  a 
fine  honert  Abemetby-iike  ronghness  about  him.  "  We  don't  see  why 
absnnl  oomptimenta  should  be  paid,"  he  says.  "  ComparatiTely  few  oc- 
tressas  act  like  ladies ;  actresses  do  not,  as  a  rule,  walk,  or  pronounce  their 
words,  or  smile,  or  speak,  as  ladies  do."  ^'o.  Briefless,  you  are  perfectly 
right, — they  do  not;  and  it's  a  very  noble,  gallant,  and  gentlemanly  thing 
of  you  to  tell  them  of  it.  You  see,  as  a  rule,  women  do  not  work  in 
Eogland  except  from  sheer  necessity ;  and  "  actresses  who  are  clever  and 
pleasant,  but  who  carry  into  what  are  supposed  to  be  Belgravian  draw- 
ing-rooms the  pronunciation  and  playfulness  of  Brixton  and  Iloxtmi,'' 
have  not  bad  much  experience  of  the  life  they  have  occasionally  to 
portray,  and  can  only  trust  to  their  imagination  for  their  guide.  They 
have  probably  come  upon  the  stage  when  they  weie  very  young  to  earn 
their  own  living,  or  to  be  the  bread-winners  for  some  now  past  work ; 
and  though  by  their  special  talents  they  are  sufficiently  "  clever  and 
pleasant"  to  move  all  hearts  with  the  exercise  of  the  savage  ambition  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  the  tender  devotion  of  Cordelia,  or  the  winning  petulance 
of  Beatrice,  they  have  not  had  time  to  copy  the  pronunciation,  walk,  or 
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smOe  of  thoM  duehesMB  with  whom  yon,  Btieflesa,  doubtleea  asBoeiate  ; 
and  J011  are  quite  rig^bt  to  point  this  out  to  those  in  your  own  delicate 
and  refined  way.  Nor  do  I  see,  unleM  the  ownen  of  "  Betgraviac  dn«r- 
ing-roome"  place  their  daughters  oo  the  sti^^  how  the  miatake  is  to  be 
rectified. 

In  that  noble  sweeping  style  which  so  admirably  beconwa  him,  oar 
friend  next  says:  "The  whole  of  the  genteel  life  of  the  stags,  in  oar 
opinion,  requires  a  thorough  reWution.  It  is  abMirdly  convendonal.  It 
affects  to  represent  ihe  manners  of  English  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  and  it 
so  more  represents  them  than  it  does  the  manners  of  the  ancient  £g7p- 
tians.  .  .  .  There  are,  it  is  true,  perhaps  half  a  dosen  very  gentlemanly 
actors  in  London ;  but  then  they  are  soattered ;"  fuid  it  shocks  Briefless 
to  see  "  one  gentlemanly  actor  surrounded  by  the  Tisnal  theatrical  swells." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that 
in  every  profession  there  are  various  degrees  of  exoellenoe,  and  that  in  the 
theatrical,  as  well  as  in  the  r^pilar  army,  the  number  of  generals  is  verj 
dieproportiooate  to  that  of  the  rank  and  £le.  A.  manager  is  unabl^  to 
procure  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen,  aecostcmed  to  the  best  society, 
for  such  remuneration  (say  a  shilling  a  night)  as  he  oan  hold  out  to  iliem ; 
and  an  application  to  Earl  Russell  to  send  down  a  feir  of  the  beet-look- 
ing and  least-occupied  unattached  attackSt  to  appear  in  the  club-seme 
of  Money,  would  probably  not  meet  with  succesa, 

I  think  it  will  be  allowed,  ftom  the  quotations  I  have  made,  that  the 
tone  of  this  Saturday  Seoiew  article  is  particularly  offensive  to  thoee 
classes  of  whom  it  treats,  and  by  no  means  calcnlstod  to  elevate  the  actor's 
calling  in  the  opinion  of  the  general  public;  but  it  may  yet  do  some  good, 
if  it  only  directs  the  actor's  attention  to  himself,  and  inakes  him  ofaeerve 
in  what  be  differs  from  those  around  him.  His  social  position  is  in  hia 
own  hands,  and  he  can  render  it  an  excellent  and  an  estimable  one  if 
he  only  sets  to  work  the  right  way.  To  my  thinking,  the  first  tiling  he 
has  to  do  is  to  give  up  the  very  general  idea  that  the  mere  &ct  of  beings 
an  actor  makes  him  a  great  mau,  and  that  his  eccentricities  of  dresa, 
manners,  and  monetary  matters  should  be  overlooked  on  that  accannt. 
That  such  a  feeling  exists  to  a  very  great  extent,  my  theatrical  experiences 
enable  me  to  vouch;  and  I  m;yself  was  told  by  an  actor,  whose  salarj 
certainly  never  exceeded  three  ponnds  per  week,  that, "  after  all,  perhaps, 
a  certainty  was  the  best,  and  that  be  thought  he  would  renounce  all  his 
dreams  of  ambjtion,  and  consent  to  become  a  clerk,  fur  a  salary  ot  SOW. 
a  jear."  An  estimable  man  in  private  life,  his  stage-mission  was  to  wear 
bald  foreheads,  thump  bamboo-canes  on  the  ground,  and  bestow  &t  pocket- 
books  on  insolent  nephevs;  and  to  renounce  that  for  a  good  Govemntent 
appointment,  he  called  "  giving  up  his  dreams  of  ambition"  t 

The  mere  fact  of  being  an  actor  sbonld,  I  think,  make  a  man  extra- 
oidinarily  careful  as  to  his  demeanour,  and  should  render  him  specially 
particular  as  to  hie  dress  and  manners.  All  of  us  who  know  any  thing 
about  theatricals  know  some  three  or  four  leading  actors,  of  whom  tfas 
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general  pnbb'o  say,  "  I  met  Blank  the  other  night  at  dinner.  I  nu  to 
aBtoniehed ;  he's  bo  nnlike  an  actor !"  •  Which,  being  translated,  means, 
"Blank's  appearance  was  quiet,  bis  manners  unobtrusive ;  and  he  didn't 
ask  for  the  aelt  in  blauk-veree,  or  make  faces  at  the  butler."  There  are 
many  mea  who  think  an  actor  public  property,  who  grin  vhen  they  see 
him  walking  in  the  street,  and  even  accost  him  without  any  introduction ; 
and  there  are  many  aotor§  who  like  this  eort  of  thio^,  and  call  it  "  popu- 
larity."  They  are  "before  the  public  j"  so  is  Lord  Derby j  but  I  should 
be  sorry  to  be  the  man  who  attempted  any  backelapping  familiarity  with 
that  noble  peer,  merely  because  he  is  a  public  man.  I  know  I  differ  from 
■everal  weU-meanin;^  men,  kind  friends  of  mine ;  but  the  actoi's  privacy 
out  of  business  is,  to  my  thinking;,  so  essential  to  his  social  status,  that  I 
hold  the  mummeries  of  the  Dramatic  College  Fancy  Fair,  yearly  prac- 
tised at  the  Crystal  Palace, — where,  before  spectators  at  half-a-crown 
s  head,  the  leading  members  of  the  profession  abnegate  their  dignity 
and  play  the  fool, — as  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  attainnfient  of 
that  status. 

Ko;  Briefless  notwithstanding,  depend  upon  this,  that  if  the  actor 
pursues  his  profession  as  every  other  man  pursues  his, — holds  but  a 
modest  opinion  of  his  own  merits,  carefully  avoids  any  uncalled-for  public 
display,  and  leads  an  honourable  life, — he  will  find  ready  for  his  taking- 
up  a  social  position  which  cannot  be  gainsayed,  and  which  shall  be  safe 
e*en  from  the  insolent  patronage  of  the  Satwday  Eeviem. 
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A  TALE  OF  CAIRO  LIFE. 

CbaPTBR  I.  „. 

The  Quarter  of  the  Hanafee  is  well  remembered  b;  tomwta  wto  have 
weniUred  irom  tbe  Frank  region  of  Cairo  in  eearcli  of  the  beantafal 
noeqnes  and  piotoreeque  old  hoiuea  of  the  Muslim  quarters.  There  is  s 
portion  of  the  Hanafee  where,  for  aa  Eastern  citj,  the  street  is  wide, 
though  tortaous,  and  where  eaoh  coFve  reveals  either  a  venerable  en- 
trance, or  a  garden-wall  with  the  acacia  or  palm  or  the  mulberry-tree,  bo 
common  in  Cairo,  overtopping  it,  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  paJe 
loown  of  the  old  walls  and  doors,  and  the  stone-work  painted  in  hori< 
zontal  red  and  white  stripee  below, — the  foUage  perchance  giving  a  li^ht 
shade  to  the  passer-by ;  or  a  stately  mosque,  of  which  each  perfect  detail 
Iiel|w  to  form  one  harmonious  whole;  or  often  a  spacious  honse,  wltli 
windows  closely  trellised  at  intervab  in  the  tall  blank  hareem  walls. 

There  are  two  houses  there,  standing  side  by  side.  Ttieir  terraces 
and  gardens  are  roofed  by  trellises  covered  with  vines  and  lowering 
creepers.  The  master  of  the  one  was  Mustapba  Bey,  a  Turk.  He  bad 
the  Muslim  complement  of  four  wives,  and  a  duughter  of  remarkable 
beauty,  the  child  of  a  Georgian  slave  who  wafAis  first  and  best-loved 
wife,  and  whose  death  be  had  long  mourned.  In  the  other  house  lived 
the  Hilnum  Zubeydeh,  the  widow  of  a  wealthy  Turk.  She  was  devoted 
to  her  three  children,  and  resolutely  refused  to  contract  a  second  mar- 
riage. Her  eldest  son,  Odrnkn,  inherited  the  marked  features  of  his 
father,  an  Astatic  Turk,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  his  Giroaeeiui  mother. 
He  was  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  thia  story,  and  Amneh,  the 
daughter  of  Mmtapha  Bey,  was  two  years  younger.  Axcording  to  Mo- 
hammedan regulations,  they  had  be'en  separated  for  some  years, — at 
least  so  thought  their  respective  parents;  but  Osm&n  had  ascended 
quietly  to  the  terrace  every  evening  when  his  tnlor  left  him, — trulT/,  to 
feed  his  p^^ns,  and  turn  them  out  for  their  evening  flight;  secretly,  to 
talk  wit^  Amneh.  The  pigeon-bouse  was  a'su^cient  excuse  fur  his 
absence;  fur  almost  all  young  Cairenes  spend  their  evmings  with  their 
pigeons.  ■  , 

But  a  change  threatened  to  come  over  the  scene,  And  never  had  the 
hour  of  meeting  been  longed  for  with  such^anxifty  as  when  Amneh 
believed  those  meetings  might  be  numbered.  -4faa^fiey  had  left  the 
hareem  in  furious  anger,  oMered  his  boi-se,  and  gon%  forth.  His  teni- 
£ed  daughter  remained  alone  for  hours;  and  when  evening  oame,  she 
ascended  to  the  terrace,  and  resting  her  head  against  the  eei)arating  wall, 
lutened  breathleesly  for  any  sound.  At  the  usual  time  she  heard  that, 
step  by  step,  some  one  was  mounting  Zubeydeh's  t«rrace- stairs ;  but  the 
shuffle  of  a  woman's  sUppers  alarmed  her.    She  heard  the  leeding  of  the 
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lirda,  snd  wuted  dHpairing^lr,  until  ebe  feared  that  b;  nileiice  idl  would 
be  lost ;  then  tremb)iiig;lj  sbe  asked  who  was  there. 

"  Ze^neb,"  anawersd  a  slftre-girl,  "  feeding  Osm^  Efieodi's  birds," 

"  Where  is  hef"  she  asked  eBg;erl7. 

"  Gone  b)  the  Delta,  0  my  miBtreas,  for  ten  days.  His  &tbeT  (peace 
be  on  bim !)  left  certain  property  to  tbe  poor  people  on  bis  estate,  and  the 
sons  offdogs  appointed  over  the  proTibces  had  done  them  a  grieToos 
wrong,  when  tbey  sent  a  statement  to  my  mistress,  which  led  ber  to 
send  my  young  master  to  do  them  Justice." 

Amneb's  only  bope  of  deliverance  was  gone.  She  clasped  ber  hands 
together,  and  sank  down  on  the  pavement  of  the  terrace.  The  slave-girl 
mounted  tbe  wall,  and  dropped  down  gently  by  ber  side.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  tbe  door  of  the  terrace  in  blank  despair,  as  thougb  she 
dared  not  descend.  The  slave  read  tbe  secret  of  Amneb's  hearty  but  did 
not  Bpeak  her  thoughte.  She  eootbed  ber  'and  raised  her  in  ber  arms, 
and  Amneh  laid  ber  pale  face  on  tbe  slave's  shoulder,  and  closed  her 
eyes;  then  big  tears  found  their  way  imder  her  long  dark  lashes,  to  ber 
infinite  relief,  and  she  oonld  think  of  ber  terrible  dtingers,  and  plan  some 
means  of  help.  She  determined  that  she  would '  consult  tbe  Hflnum 
Zubeydeh,  and  would  send  a  message  by  ber  slave  Zeyneb,, to  tell  ber 
that  she  wished  to  visit  her  on  the  morrow.  Sbe  gave  tbe  message,  and 
the  slave  hastened  to  do  her  bidding.  Sbe  bad  scarcely  left  tbe  terrace, 
when  Amneh  saw  a  folded  paper  olose  to  ber  hand.  It  was  Osm^'s 
writing;  and  she  read  the  lines  be  had  traced  with  deep  joy. 

When  Zeyneb  returned,  and  glanced  at  the  place  where  she  bad  laid 
tbe  paper,  she  smiled  at  the  changed  expression  its  perusal  had  prpduced. 
Bringing  the  promise  of  a  cordial  welcome  from  her  mistress,  she  gave 
it,  kissed  the  band  of  Amneb,  and  left  ber,  feeling  a  great  deal  wiser 
than  when  she  went  up  to  do  ber  young  master's  bidding. 

Though  comibrted,  Amneh  was  troubled  and  uncertain.  Osm^a'g 
unfortunate  absence  was  too  severe  a  tiial  to  be  borne  passively.  She 
read  bis  letter  until  ber  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  characters;  and  she 
resolved  to  descend,  and  bear  if  her  fiither  had  returned.  He  was  still 
away;  and  at  length,  when  he  returned  late,  be  did  not  ask  for  her. 
That  was  a  relief,  and,  she  thought,  boded  well ;  bat  the  evil  that  had 
threatened  ber  in  tbe  morning  of  that,  day  was  too  horrible  to  be  ab- 
sent for  one  moment  from  her  thoughts.  ^^Af^r  a  sleepless  night,  (he 
«Brly  morning  found  ber  listlessly  a uSering  the  attentions  of  her  slaves. 
Tbey  attired  ber  in  yellak  and  shentyan  of  green  Stambonli  silk  em- 
broidered with  gold.  They  parted  her  rich  brown  hair  on  her  fore- 
head, "and  pluted  it  in  many  braids,  to  hang  down  her  hack,  mingled 
with  silk  cords  decorated  with  the  sparkling  safa.  A  white- and -gold 
kerchief  was  folded  round  the  edge  of  a  small  fez,  which  covered  the 
back  ot  her  head ;  and  a  pair  of  bracelets,  given  ber  by  Osmiln  during 
their  happy  childhood,  completed  her  costume. 

Amneb  passed  through  the  garden  of  her  father's  house,  and  entered 
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ZvixjieVa.  There  the  joyous  voicM  of  the  Htonm'B  children  gnetod 
her,  and  the  merry  itJlovs  draggled  her  into  ths  hoiue  to  thdr  mother 
for  ft  wanner  welcome  fltill;  then  didooasing  Bweetmeats  bronght  by  their 
Tisitar,  and  mnning  off  to  give  some  to  their  favourite  slaves,  they  left 
Zubeydeh  and  Amneh  loug  enough  alone  for  the  former  to  learn  the 
facte  of  that  miBerabla  etory  which  had  led  her  guest  to  seek  refuge  in 
her  coudmIs. 

Muatapha  bad  informed  his  daughter  tlie  day  before  that  ha  had 
chosen  her  future  husband ;  that  Uobammed  Bey,  the  young  and 
newly-appointed  silahdikr,  had  asked  her  in  marriage,  had  offered  a 
large  dowry  in  addition  to  that  which  he  himself  had  promised,  and 
would  make  her  his  chief  wife.  Amneh  had  thrown  herself  at  his  fee^ 
bad  implored  as  for  her  life,  or,  what  was  dearer,  had  kissed  his  haiida  in 
an  agony  of  distress ;  had  been  spumed  by  him,  and  assured  by  him  that 
her  likeness  to  her  mother  alone  saved  her  life.  All  thia — all  her  fean — 
she  told  to  Zubeydeh;  but  her  lore — her  hopes — she  dared  not  give  ut- 
terance to  them.  Osmilo'a  mother,  however,  had  har  hopes  also,  and 
those  hopes  had  possessed  her  heart  for  years.  She  kisse4  the  trembling 
girl,  and  could  not  blame  her  for  haviog  shown  her  utter  abhorroDce  of 
an  unknown  husband;  for  she  herself  had  encouraged  rebellion  against 
th«  usages  of  Muslim  society,  where  such  nsages  did  violence  to  the 
good  instinota  of  nature.  She  comforted  Amneh;  advised  her  to  make 
no  farther  opposition  to  her  father's  will ;  to  be  passive,  promiainff  no- 
thing,  giving  no  word  of  assent,  and  allowing  the  preparations  to  be 
made.  la  a  fortnight  Mustapha  had  threatened  that  ^e  marriage  should 
take  place.  Zubeydeh  promised  that  Oimiln  should  retam  as  soon  aa 
possible,  and  help  her  to  plan  her  rescne.  She  looked  earnestly  at  Amn^ 
as  she  said  this,  and  marked  the  blush  that  overtptead  her  cheeks  at  the 
mention  of  his  name  and  left  them  paler  than  before. 

At  sunset  Amneh  returned  to  her  father's  house.  He  had  not  in- 
quired for  her;  and,  but  for  the  arrival  of  costly  dresses  and  jewels  oa 
ihe  following  day,  there  waa  no  sign  of  his  determination  to  carry  ont 
his  cruel  project. 

A  week  paraed  heavily.  Amneh  was  never  asked  fur,  and  dared  not 
seek  an  interview  with  her  father.  No  whisper  had  reached  her  of  the 
return  of  Osmiln.  £ach  evening  had  been  sorrowfully  passed  on  the 
terrace,  and  she  had  heard  Zeyneb  and  the  pigeons,  and  had  listened  for 
other  sounds  with  intense  longing.  On  the  eighth  evening  still  it  was 
only  Zeyneb;  but  as  she  heard  her  finish  her  allotted  work,  and  the 
shiiffle  of  her  slippers  ceased,  Amneh  felt  sore  that  other  sounds  lose 
from  her  neighbour's  house.  There  were  distant  shouts  of  joy  from  the 
little  onee.  She  understood  those  sounds — safety,  happiness,  with  do 
chance  of  disappointment,  seemed  to  form  her  future,  as  she  listened ; 
then  a  bounding  step  approached,  and  clearing  the  wall  with  a  leap^ 
O^mikn  clapped  her  in  his  arms.  Few  and  precious  were  the  momenta 
of  their  stolen  meeting ;  but  plans  of  rescue  were  told  to  willing  ears. 
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Znbejdeh  bad  writtoi  to  b«r  son  of  the  thraatsued  daoger,  and  be  was 
equal  ta  tbe  emergmcj.  Uach  was  mentally  prepared  for  tbe  escape, 
and  appeared  to  their  yonoi;  trustiiif^  hearts  almost  perfoct  j  bat — a  dark 
fear  would  still  suggest  to  them—  Will  all  work  well  ? 

Uiutapba  Bey  sent  out  bis  iovitatioos.  His  Hareem  invited  tbe 
Luly  Zubejdeh  and  her  younger  children,  and  be  asked  Oam^u  to  join 
his  guests  in  hia  manilareh.  The  wekeel  was  appointed  who  should  meet 
the  fiiends  of  the  bridegroom,  and,  on  the  part  of  Amneb,  arrange  with 
them  tbe  dowry  of  the  bride.  She  beard  of  this  intended  meetmg,  and 
felt  that  she  was  deceiving  her  father  by  ber  apparent  submission,  and 
she  longed  for  the  evening  boar  with  deep  anxiety.  Tbe  evening  broiig;ht 
ber  no  relief;  for  as  she  stood  on  tbe  terrace  she  beard  distinctly  that 
Zeyneb  fed  the  birds.  Silently  she  crossed  the  terrace.  She  dared  not 
speak,  she  scarcely  dared  to  breathe,  as  she  stood  close  to  the  separating 
wall.  livery  sonnd  was  familiar  to  her;  and  as  Zeyneb  evidently  stood 
and  listened,  Amaeh  pressed  her  hands  on  ber  heart  to  still  its  audible 
throbbing.  Softly,  step  by  step,  she  descended  until  screened  by  the 
winding  of  the  stairs,  and  then  she  stopped  and  listened  too.  She 
heard  Zeyneb  Aount  the  wall,  and  knew  that  she  must  be  looking  over. 
All  was  still  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  was  heard  the  shuffle  of  ber 
slippers ;  a  little  longer,  and  she  was  gone.  But  where  was  Osmhn  ? 
Why  had  Zeyneb  been  etnt  to  the  terrace  ?  Perhaps  she  bad  left  a 
letter ;  and  Amneb  returned,  and  looked  eagerly  round.  No ;  there  was 
nothing  tm  tbe  terrace,  and  she  left  it  in  despair. 

Wbere  was  OsmAn?  they  asked  at  his  house.  Zubeydeh  could 
acoonnt  to  henelf  for  his  absence  in  the  morning,  but  when  the  evening 
came  even  she  was  puszled.  Early  on  that  day  she  had  examined  with 
him  a  mysterious-looking  slab  in  the  ante-chamber  of  her  bath,  which 
had  a  loop  of  iron,  through  which  a  ring  must  originally  have  passed; 
and  he  h&d  often  intended  to  have  raised  that  portion  of  the  marble  pave- 
ment to  look  for  some  old  secret  way  beneath  it,  for  in  houses  of  the 
date  of  Zabeydeh's  there  were  often  blocked-up  stairs  or  passages.  That 
"  Aladdin  and  bis  wonderful  lamp"  bad  never  occnrred  to  bis  ro- 
mantic imagination  it  would  not  be  wise  to  assert;  but  now,  in  grave 
and  solemn  earnest,  he  thought  of  that  room  and  its  curious  pavement. 
'  His  mother  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  worth,  at  least,  tbe  experiment; 
and  Osmfui  set  off,  unattended,  to  the  quarter  of  the  stonemaions,  and 
obose  such  tools  as  he  required.  After  much  labour,  he  cleared  tbe  mor- 
tar from  tbe  slab,  and  raised  it.  All  was  deep  and  dark  beneath,  and  he 
replaced  it  on  a  broad  ledge  that  received  it  firmly,  laid  some  carpet  over 
it  to  conceal  tbe  disturbance  of  the  mortar,  and  mebed  to  call  his  mother. 
Through  the  spacious  house  every  sound  had  been  heard  during  the 
operation.  His  mother  had  fomid  full  occupation  for  the  children  and 
slaves  in  busy  preparations  for  the  festivity;  but  many  were  their  ex- 
pressions of  Burprise  and  cariosity  as  the  constant  hammering  was  beard, 
and  it  nesda  no  liataner  in  an  Eastern  city,  for  the  latticed  windows  and 
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open  terraces  cany  every  aonnd.  Znb^deh  remuked  that  Zejneb  wm 
■ilent  at  first;  bat  when  several  of  the  elsves  declared  that  the  home  wbb 
haunted,  she  exclaimed  eagerly,  "  Of  course  iE  is !"  A  little  crowd 
gathentd  directly  round  her,  and  demanded  an  explanation.  "Daugh- 
ters of  donkeys,"  said  she,  "  have  you  never  heard  that  in  every  hooss 
where  any  death  has  occurred  there  are  sure  to  be  efreetef"  'Sh'as  n- 
buked,  the  young  ones  became  silent,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
who  thought  that  the  conversation  might  result  in  a  ghoet-stoiy,  and 
.  proposed  one;  but  Zeyneb  could  not  improvise.  She  had  said  all  she  cared 
to  say,  and  resolved  to  muntain  a  sullen,  determined  silence.  She  watched 
her  mistress  as  she  lefc  them,  and  noticed  the  direction  of  her  steps :  she 
understood  much,  and  resolved  to  fathom  all. 

Zubeydeh  and  OsmAn  looked  down  the  aperture  he  bad  opened,  and 
they  looked  so  long  into  the  black  darkness  that  at  last  they  saw,  far  off, 
the  termination  of  the  well,  and  about  half-way  a  bint  gleam  of  light 
appeared  to  come  through  a  small  narrow  archway.  They  understood 
that  there  was  some  communication  with  either  a  remote  part  of  their 
own  house,  or  with  some  other  in  the  quarter;  and  Becnring  a  rope  round 
Osmfkn's  waist,  Zubeydeh  made  the  other  end  fast  to  a  pillar  of  the  hath, 
and  be  descended.  His  mother  watnhed  him,  and  gave  no  expresdoa  to 
herfeara  of  some  accident  and  the  disappointment  of  his  hopea.  Thwe 
was  no  water  in  the  well,  and  the  sides  were  smooth.  Swinging  back- 
wards and  forwards  when  he  had  reached  the  archway,  ha  gained  a  foot- 
ing within.  A  vaulted  passage  was  before  him,  much  obstructed  by 
etones  and  rubbish.  Una  large  stone  did  duty  in  securing  the  rope, 
which  be  untied  from  his  waist,  that  he  might  the  better  make  his  way 
to  a  second  archway,  about  ten  feet  before  him,  where  the  li^t  discovered 
to  him  a  chamber  beyond. 

The  quarter  of  the  Hanafee  is  low,  and  during  the  inundation  tbe 
water  of  the  Nile  is,  in  the  lowest  parts,  within  two  feet  of  the  surbca  of 
the  soil;  but  as  it  filters  through  so  lar,  and  fiuther,  from  the  river,  so, 
by  the  same  process  of  filtration,  these  tracts  are  left  dry  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  The  rise  had,  however,  done  its  amount  of  damage, 
having  filled  the  well  above  the  archway,  tlooded  the  passage,  ud 
half  choked  it  with  dSbris  —  the  dblodged  stones  and  mortar  of  iu 
walls.  All  this  must  be  cleared  before  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
the  chamber  available  for  his  purpose,  and  0«miln  scrambled  over  the 
rubbish,  gained  the  second  archway,  and  enterejl  a  small,  square,  light 
chamber,  in  perfect  condition,  with  a  malkaf  open  to  the  cjear  blue  ^. 
He  could  scarcely  restrain  the  expression  of  bis  joy;  but,  how  bad  it 
been  possible  that  he  had  never  seen  that  malkaf  &om  above  7  He  stood 
mutely  wondering  when  some  of  the  blue  flowers  of  the  Sitt-el-Hosn 
were  wafted  through  the  opening,  and  fell  at  his  feet  He  knew  the 
variety,  and  remembered  that  the  creeper  climbed  over  the  high  wall  of 
the  hareem  garden  close  to  the  baths.  Above,  and  erurounding  the 
malkaf,  rose  four  walls,  answering  to  the  sides  of  the  room,  about  twelvo 
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feet  above  ib»  not  For  That  mjsterions  porpoBe  bad  that  chamber 
been  conatmcted,  nnfess  for  a  temporary  r«fage  during  the  troablons 
timee  of  the  Memlook  Boys,  or  for  a  living  tomb  1  These  thonffhts  checked 
the  first  fresh  joy  on  harmg  made  the  disooTsiy,  and  Osm&n  retnmed  to 
his  mother,  half  fearing  that  Amneh  might  not  dare  the  Tsntore.  This 
was  the  time  for  confession,  aad  Zubeyd^  beard  for  the  first  time  of  the 
evening  meetings  on  tiie  terrace.  She  dared  not  express  her  approval; 
she  dared  not  ^oir  to  herself  how  little  she  blamed  her  bod,  for  be  had 
acted  in  direct  disobedience  to  her  orders,  and  to  the  exactions  of  her. 
rel^ions  &ith;  bat  his  natural  impulse  had  constrained  him  to  break 
those  bonds,  and  she  Ibrgave  and  would  help  him. 

It  was  now  decided  that  Zubeydeh's  tent-fumitnre,  its  divans  and 
carpet,  should  be  spread  in  the  room  as  soon  as  the  passage  could  be 
cleared,  and  that  then  she  and  Amneh  should  descend  together. 

The  mother  and  son  separated,  she  to  give  employment  to  her  boon- 
hold,  and  he  to  go  to  the  market  once  more  for  tools, 

GnApTss  II. 

Thb  slave-girl,  Zeyneb,  was  bom  in  the  house.  Hec  mother,  as 
Abyssinian  slave,  was  the  wife  of  a  groom  who  had  served  the  Lady 
Zubeydeh  fiir  thirty  years.  Zeyneb  had  loved  Osm^  Efiendi  from 
her  infiincy,  had  admired  him  increaaiugly  year  by  year.  She  bad 
£utbfully  done  his  biddii^  when  '  intrusted  by  him  with  the  letter  for 
Amn^  and  she  had  seen  the  efTect  that  letter  had  produced.  Though 
quite  conscious  of  her  own  noble  dark-brown  beauty,  she  saw  the  grace 
and  tender  loveliness  of  Amneh,  and  lutter  jealousy  suddenly  possessed 
her.  She  resolved  to  learn  for  herself  the  secret  of  the  slab,  and  glided 
afW  her  mistress  when  she  was  summoned  by  Osmiln.  Taking  her 
slippers  in  her  band,  she  followed  noiselessly,  at  a  distance,  through 
the  long  passages  and  many  turnings  of  the  old  house,  until  she  heard 
tbe  door  of  the  ante-chamber  shut,  and  the  holts  ftstened  within ;  then 
she  approached,  listened,  and  heard  nearly  all  that  passed.  An  hour 
later,  when  her  mistress  was  with  the  childroi  oa  the  terrace,  she  har- 
ried to  the  chamber  of  the  well,  and  found  the  door  open,  and  the  slab 
renting  against  tbe  wall.  She  paused;  then  looking  down  inte  what 
seemed  to  be  black  darkness  compared  with  the  flood  of  light  that  poured 
through  the  many  little  apertures  of  the  pierced  roof,  she  stooped  and 
listened.  No  sound  met  her  ear,  so  she  moved  the  slab  with  difficulty, 
pushed  it  along  tbe  pavement,  restored  it  to  its  origin^  place,  pressed  it 
down  on  the  ledge  and  spread  tbe  carpet  over  it^  and  tben  left  the  cham- 
ber, rejoicing  in  the  mischief. 

Daring  that  hour  Osm&n  had  returned  by  the  garden-gate,  and  having 
shouldered  a  Udder  left  by  the  vine-trimmer,  which  he  had  had  in  view 
for  tbe  descent  of  Zubeydeh  and  Amneh,  had  threaded  his  way  through  a 
back  passage,  and  gained  the  ante-chamber  unheard  by  any  member  of 
the  honsehold.    Poor  Osmfui !  grown  bold  by  enoonragement^  he  foigot 

VOL.  Till,  p 
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to  bolt  the  dcKH-  within.  He  raised  the  Aah,  {jloMd  it  Bf^Mnet  the  will 
where  Zeyneb  found  it,  wad  pnttin^  the  ladder  down  the  well  u  &r  aa 
the  archway,  he  rested  the  lower  end  firmly  within  iha  panage,  and  the 
upper  Against  the  opposite  wall.  Desoending;  with  pm^ct  ease,  he  begaa 
bis  woil  of  cleariog  earnestly,  when  suddenly  his  ear  caught  the  soand  of 
Zeyneb's  hg'ht  foot-M,  and  he  remembered  the  opeo  door.  He  heard 
the  BorapJD^  of  the  hesTj  slab  over  the  marble  pavement^  and  the  jtA 
with  which  it  settled  in  its  place.  His  situation  was  novel,  and  ftr  from 
^preeable.  He  aseended  the  ladder,  and  preeeed  hie  badi  against  the 
slab  to  raise  it ;  but  the  ladder  was  too  weak  to  bear  tlie  extra  strain 
Dpon  it.  To  work  again,  thought  he ;  and  to  work  he  watt,  with  a  will 
titat  shut  out  the  consideration  of  hunger,  thirst,  or  &tigus  tmlil  evening 
drew  on,  and  then  all  those  evils  came  upon  him. 

As  the  son,  sank  the  distress  of  Znbeydeh ;  it  became  almost  insup- 
portable. Sick  at  hearty  she  took  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  went  into  the 
ante-chamber,  and  sitting  mouraiiilly  on  the  divan,  she  buried  her  fiioe  in 
her  hands  and  wept.  She  had  sent  meesengen  to  the  quarter  Osmkn  had 
visited  hours  before,  and  they  had  returned  with  the  same  answer :  the 
Effsndi  had  quitted  it  an  hour  aftar  noon.  Zeyneb  had  long  watched  her 
as  E^  wandered  to  and  fro,  and  remarked  her,  p^e  and  wretched,  listan- 
ing  for  every  sonnd.  She  bad  missed  her  at  last,  and,  passing  through 
the  passages,  she  saw  the  light  shirking  through  tbe  entrance  to  the  bath. 
An  oTerwhelming  seiDse  of  the  evil  of  her  doings,  evil  which  she  had  not 
fully  intended,  pressed  sorely  upon  her  heart,  and  she  rushed  forward 
and  threw  herself  at  tbe  feet  of  her  mistress.  Startled  and  annoyed  by 
the  intnuion,  Zabeydeh's  first  impulse  was  to  dismiss  her  at  once ;  but 
she  lotted  so  crushed  and  abject  that  she  hesitated,  and  sufiered 
hm  to  kiss  her  hands,  while  her  team  flawed  over  them,  and  her  aoba 
broke  the  silence.  Once  and  again  she  asked  the  reason  of  her  dig- 
trees,  when  Zeyneb  raised  her  streaming  eyes,  looked  into  her  Akce  for  a 
moment,  and  said,  in  Inoken  accents,  "0  my  misteess,  I  fear  that  I 
have  caused  all  your  misery.  Will  you  ever  forgive  me?  I  don't  knout 
it — I  only  tkinM  it;"  and  she  made  a  fell  confession  of  her  jealousy,  her 
determination  to  listen,  and  to  thwart  her  master  if  possible;  but  when 
she  came  to  the  point  of  having  found  the  slab  resting  against  the  wall, 
and  of  having  restored  it  to  its  place,  Zubeyd^  started  to  her  feet,  and 
threw  her  from  her.  "  Wretched  girl  I"  she  exclaimed,  "  yos  may  have 
killed  my  son  1"  The  fear  that  he  had  iallen  down  the  well  poaccnted 
her,  and  forbidd^g  one  more  word  of  explanation,  she  rolled  hack  tfaa 
carpet,  and  taking  tiie  tools  in  bet  hand  that  lay  on  tbe  pavement,  she 
commanded  Zeyneb  to  put  forth  her  utmost  strength  and  help  her. 

It  was  well  for  Osmtln  that  he  had  been  trained  to  manly  sentiments. 
The  soft  effemiDBey  of  the  Beet  had  never  bean  suffered  to  influence  bia 
moral  or  physical  progress :  therefore,  as  he  lay  on  the  pavement,  be 
fitrgot  his  excessive  thirst  in  his  anxiety  to  devise  some  means  of  escape ; 
but  suddenly  he  heard  coofused  sounds,  and,  rising  instantly,  he  felt  his 
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way  aldng;  the  passage  aad  up  the  ladder,  and  he  Btnick  the  slab  beneatli 
JDflt  KB  his  mother  and  Zayneb  combined  their  efforts  to  raise  it  Thus 
helped,  be  pushed  it  aaide,  and  in  another  minate  was  clasped  in  his 
mother's  armi.  Zeyneb  seieamed,  and  rushed  to  the  door;  but  the  angry 
vcaoe  of  her  mistress  reoalled  her,  and  she  turned  and  stood  in  the  dark 
doorway,  terrified  and  guilty.  She  never  forgot  the  misery  of  that  night 
Having  desired  to  harass  and  to  hinder,  but  having  had  no  idea  that  she 
had  entombed  Osmftn,  until  his  long  abaenoe  suggested  the  possibility, 
she  felt,  when  he  row  before  her  like  a  spectre,  that  unless  she  could 
establish  in  his  miad,  and  in  that  of  his  mother,  the  belief  that  the  disas- 
trous result  of  her  mischief  had  never  been  antidpated  by  her,  she  had 
better  throw  herself  headlong  into  the  darknees  from  which  she  had  seen 
faim  rise.  He  looked  to  Zubejrdeh  for  some  explanatioa  of  her  terror  and 
distress,  and  she  sent  Zeyneb  £>r  refreshments,  commanding  her  quiok 
return.  During  the  short  absence  be  heard,  in  taw  words,  the  doings  of 
that  day,  and  his  mother  advised  that  the  slave-girl  should  be  made  to 
swear  fidelity,  and  should  be  taken  into  their  counsels,  to  help  them  in 
their  work.  Osm&n  felt  nothing  for  her  but  pity  and  foi^veoess,  and 
when  she  retomed  in  eager  haste,  and  set  before  him  a  tray  of  refre^- 
ments,  he  said,  "You  never  meant  to  bury  me,  Zeyneb;  and,  for  my 
sake,  your  mistress  will  forgire  you  as  fiilly  as  I  do."  Cured  of  mis- 
chief, almost  cured  of  jealousy,  she  knelt  before  them,  and  looked  at  each 
imploringly  through  torrents  of  tears.  Each  extended  a  hand  to  raise 
her,  and  she  took  and  fervently  kissed  them. 

"  You  are  foi^ven,"  said  Zubeydeh ;  "  but  I  require  you  to  swear 
that  you  will  be  faithful  to  us — that  you  will  never  betray  onr  secret" 

Zeyneb  did  swear  by  all  held  sacred  by  her  religion,  and  she  never 
broke  ber  faith.  She  acted  in  her  jealousy  and  her  repentance  as  Iiastem 
alave-girls,  bom  in  their  masters'  booses,  do  commonly  aet  Her  woman's 
instincts  roused  her,  but  the  childlike  obedience  she  had  always  paid  to 
her  mistress  and  master  was  even  stronger  than  her  woman's  love. 

The  preparations  for  the  rescue  were  completed  on  the  next  day 
befere  the  hour  of  meeting  on  the  tettuce,  and  then  Amneh  heard  of  the 
diseovery,  the  impiionment,  and  the  release,  from  the  hero  of  the  adven- 
ture, and  great  was  her  delight.  OsmJtn  was  desired  to  give  an  invitar 
tion  for  a  visit  of  inspeotion  on  the  next  day,  and  all  seemed  promising. 

When  Amneh  entered  the  house  of  Zubeydeh,  all  the  slaves  except 
Zeyneb  rushed  to  meet  and  oongraCulate  the  bride,  but  darted  here  and 
there  for  a  ecramUe,  when  a  shower  of  gold  coins  fell  among  them  from 
her  hand,  befer^  th^  uttered  their  congratulations.  Zubeydeh  held  back 
for  a  moment,  that  the  slaves  might  enjoy  the  customary  treat  that  had 
been  prepared  for  them;  and  as  Amneh  passed  to  meet  her,  she  reached 
the  spot  where  Zeyneb  was  standing,  with  downcast  and  tearfdl  eyes,  and 
pat  into  her  hand  a  gold  ooin  of  higher  value  than  any  she  had  thrown ; 
and  Bs  Zeyneb  kissed  the  small  white  hand,  she  raised  her  eyes  te 
Aaoneh's,  and  saw  hen  fill  with  tears.     Oim^  had  so  faithfully  repre- 
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sented  W  deep  abasement^  uid  moreover  bad  so  li^tly  colonred  bis 
.  stcetch  of  her  derign  when  ahe  Becnred  him  in  hie  retreat,  that  Anmeb 
quite  Wed  the  delinquent,  and  was  impatient  to  prove  her  affection.  To 
Zeyneb'a  hononr  be  it  told,  that  her  gradtade  was  as  deep  as  her  repent- 
ance. 

Zabeydeh  and  Anineh  descended  together  to  the  little  chamber.  The 
bright  tent-fumitnre  was  spread,  and  In  the  middle  was  a  tray  of  sherbet, 
fruits,  and  sweetmeats,  on  a  stool  of  ebony  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearL 
With  a  happy  but  hushed  voice  Amneh  declared  that  the  place  waa  not 
only  habitable  bat  luxurioos. 

On  the  following  day  the  bridal  festivities  commenced,  and  were 
oontinned  through  dreary  days  and  nights, — dreary  because  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  festival  had  no  heart  in  the  rejoicings  that  rang 
through  the  spacious  old  house.  She,  mutely  suffering  all  the  cbaogeH 
of  dr«e8  and  decoration  that  were  expected  by  her  goests  and  attendanta; 
he,  entertaining,  or  rather  enduring,  the  orowd  of  visitors  diat  thronged 
his  reception-rooms.  Musicians  and  singers  maiutiuned  a  cwistant  flow 
of  jnbiluit  sounds;  dancing-girls,  theatrical  performers,  and  wrestlen,  and  ' 
athleb'c  games  of  various  kinds,  in  turns  amused  the  guesta. 

The  day  arrived  when  the  bride  should  pass  in  grand  procession  to 
the  house  of  the  expectant  bridegroom,  ndther  hamng  p-evioutli/  mol 
the  other.  Amneh,  having  selected  the  jewels  her  mother  left  her,  and 
those  she  possessed  before  the  wedding  acquisitions,  and  put  them  in  a 
casket,  took  the  latter  in  her  hand,  and  early  in  the  morning  entered 
the  ante-chamber  of  her  own  bath,  and  bolted  the  door.  It  is  cos- 
tomary  that  a  bride  should  take  a  bath  on  that  day  before  being  attired 
in  her  wedding-dress;  therefore  uo  one  remarked  upon  her  absence, 
except  that  her  refnsal  to  admit  the  bathing-women  excited  some  sur- 
prise. Bbe  saw  the  top  of  a  ladder  placed  against  the  outer  sill  of  the 
narrow  trellised  window ;  and  her  whbper  of  Osmfkn's  name  obtained  bis 
immediate  answer,  with  the  ready  assurance  that  all  was  prepared.  To 
remove  the  light  trellis,  and  help  the  trembling  girl  through  the  aper- 
ture, and  then  to  hold  her  in  hit  arms  until  she  had  descended  the 
ladder  and  was  standing  securely  on  the  top  of  a  broad  wall  protected 
on  the  one  side  by  the  higher  wall  of  the  upper  terrace,  was  the  work  of 
a  few  anxious  moments ;  but  after  that  to  restore  the  trellis,  and  fix  it 
finnly  in  its  place,  occupied  a  longer  time.  He  then  placed  the  ladder 
against  a  window  of  his  mother's  house,  and  Amneh  bravely  mounted. 
When  she  reaofaed  it,  and  Osmiin  heard  the  voice  of  Znbeydeh,  he  felt 
more  deep  joy,  more  triumph,  than  in  his  young  life  he  had  ever  known 
before.     He  felt  that  his  work  was  done. 

By  a  passage  that  led  to  the  secret  chamber  they  passed  silently  along. 
Znbeydeh  and  Amneh  descended,  OamJln  returned  to  the  terrace  to  re- 
move the  ladder,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  tracing  the  manner  of  escape. 

They  were  expected  early  that  day  at  the  final  festival,  for  it  was 
the  grand  day  of  the  long  marriage- feast.    The  Lady  Znbeydeh,  fiilly 
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attired,  with  her  children  and  her  alaTee,  entered  the  hooie  of  U OBtapha 
Bej,  and  ascended  to  the  liareem.  Osmitn  Efiendi  entered  tlie  mandarah. 
On  the  countenanoe  of  ^e  Bej  there  waa  no  trace  of  relaxation  of  pur- 
pose. The  compressed  llpe  and  the  expression  of  settled  gloom  distanoed 
all  who  had  intended  to  oon^tulate,  while  the  indifEerent,  caring  only 
for  feasting  and  &ntasia,  kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  entertainment. 

In  the  hareem  tbe  bridal  dress  and  jewels  were  sj^ead  on  the  diTan— 
but  the  bride  1  She  was  expected  in  rain.  The  three  slaves  who  were 
her  personal  attendants  called  for  her  so  often  at  the  door  leading  to  her 
bath,  that  at  length  they  became  frightened,  and  sat  at  the  end  of  the  pass- 
ago  crying  and  swaying  to  and  fro.  As  the  guests  in  the  hat«em  were 
attracted  by  the  Mumd,  their  grief  burst  forth  in  loud  wails.  These  sounds 
oanght  the  ear  of  the  Bey,  down  in  the  saloon  open  to  the  inner  oourt^ 
and  he  broke  the  silence  he  had  preserved,  and  demanded  an  explanation. 
It  was  briefly  given;  and  he  rose  instantly,  clasped  Um  hilt  of  his  sword, 
and  desired  that  the  way  might  be  cleared,  that  he  might  enter  tJie 
hareem.  Heavily  his  feet  fell  on  &e  marble  staircase,  as  he  ascended  to 
the  bath;  but  after  giving  his  orders  he  was  silent;  perhaps  his  rage 
was  too  deep  for  utterance.  The  slaves — all  were  silent ;  the  guests  wers 
veiled  or  hidden.  There  was  a  loud  crash :  the  door  hnd  given  way ;  the 
Bey  had  thrown  his  weight  upon  it,  and  it  fell  inwards.  He  strode  over 
it,  and  drew  his  sword,  whether  for  murder  or  intimidation  no  one  knew; 
but  the  slav«  shrieked  violently,  and  rushed  in  be&re  their  master,  A 
dead  silence  followed ;  bat  the  strong  man's  rage  was  quelled.  He  re- 
stored his  sword  to  its  scabbard,  and  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  batli, 
looking  wildly  around.  Cold  perspiration  broke  forth  at  every  pore,  his 
knees  knocked  together,  every  joint  trembled,  and  when  at  luigth  he 
moved  towards  the  door,  he  muttered,  "  The  efreet  of  the  bath  has  seized 
her,"  and  he  quietly  passed  to  his  chamber. — ^The  bath  is  supposed  by 
the  people  of  Eastern  dtiee  to  be  the  peculiar  abode  of  spirits ;  and  as 
aUnoet  every  bouse  is  haunted,  it  is  in  the  [^vate  bath  of  the  house  that 
the  afreet  generally  appears.  So  impressed  are  the  Uahammedans  by  this 
idea,  that  they  paint  a  red  cross  ovy  the  door  of  the  bath,  to  keep  away 
the  elreets,  and  never  say  their  prayers  within  a  bath.  Happily  Uustapba 
Bey  was  full  of  this  saperstition,  and  believed  that  he  was  Awaited  by 
supernatural  agency  j  for  he  forbade  any  attempt  at  inquiry  or  pursuit. 
The  guests  departed;  and  the  great  event  of  the  day  remained  a  mystery. 

Two  days  later  the  camel-litter  of  Zubeydeb  halted  at  the  garden-gate 
epening  into  the  street  at  the  back  of  the  Hanafee,  and  she,  with  two 
closely-veiled  companions,  altered  it.  Osmkn's  horse  was  prancing  near, 
the  groom  caazmg  and  scolding  it  by  turns.  Soon  its  master  mounted,  and 
cantering  past  the  litter,  preceded  it  to  Boolak.  There  a  boat  awaited 
them ;  and  th^  embarked,  and  floated  down  the  stream.  Deeply  they 
drew  that  breath  as  they  looked  on  the  calm  bosom  of  tlie  Nile. 

Znb^deb  had  a  country-house  a  little  below  Uenouf  in  the  Ddta, 
wilJi  gardens  sloping  to  the  river's  bank.   Here  she  had  a  steward  and 
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■ercnl  ■emnti,  and  here  the  left  AnuMh  and  Zejoeb,  in  iha  faanaai 
UfKrtaunU,  where  they  would  be  waitwl  npon  bnt  nerer  wen,  and  m- 
tamed  with  her  son  to  Cairo.  During  their  stay  it  was  safe  to  vidt 
ihxm,  BO  one  suapeeting;  the  Lady  Znbeydeh  of  au^ht  bat  a  h>ve  for  free 
ooontry-air,  or  wondering  tha^  aa  nsaaJ,  she  did  sot  go  aIoii» 

Soon  Unetapha  Bey  fell  ill,  and  owvaltod  a  French  phyritnaa. 
He  told  the  doctor  that  hi«  hooae  was  haunted,  that  an  efreet  had  dd- 
prired  him  o{  his  danghtar  on  her  wedding^y.  The  Renchmait 
lai^hed  at  the  Buperatitioii,  and  ni^ested  that  the  pencm  he  had 
|vopoeed  to  his  danght«r  mi^t  have  been  diataatefnl  to  her,  or  that 
riie  might  hare  cboeen  for  herself,  and  escaped  to  aroid  a  hatefnl  mar- 
riage. The  Bey  informed  him  that  freedom  of  choioe  was  never 
alloved  to  girls  of  family  or  fortune ;  upon  which  the  physiciBn  utta«d 
■ooh  words  of  abase  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  in  general,  and  of 
Eastern  obserrances  in  particnlar,  that  hut  for  the  great  man's  r^a&ee 
on  his  medical  skill  the  honest  doctor  would  have  reoeived  his  arngS. 
His  words,  however,  had  their  effect.  Very  grsdnally  his  patient  be- 
eame  convinced  that  there  was  some  reason  in  these  arguments.  The 
temper  of  his  mind  improved,  and  he  swore  by  the  KoHln,  that  if  his 
daoghter  were  living,  and  would  return  to  him,  and  aak  his  fbi^veneas, 
be  would  grant  it 

Zubeydeh  had  kept  np  constant  int«roourse  with  the  wives  of  Hn»- 
tapha  Bey,  and  heard  Jrom  them  of  the  skill  of  the  French  doctor,  and  ita 
efieot  upon  his  patient.  As  she  was  never  suspected  of  any  share  in  the 
escape  or  disappearance  of  Amnefa,  she  sent  a  message  to  the  Bey, 
oSiaring  to  visit  the  neighbouring  bareems  in  search  of  her;  and  he 
gladly  accepted  the  offer.  On  that  afternoon  she  carried  the  extraordi- 
nary news  to  Amneh.  It  was  decided  that  the  manner  of  her  escape,  and 
the  names  of  her  deliverers,  should  never  be  known  to  her  father;  that 
■he  shoold  write  to  him,  and  declare  that  the  mntnal  love  of  children  had 
grown  into  the  deep  affection  that  no  earthly  power  could  destroy ;  that 
the  would  thankfully  return  to  him,  and  crave  forgiveness,  if  he  would 
promise  that  he  would  never  requke  her  to  marry  other  than  O^mlm. 
The  letter  was  conveyed  to  Hnstapba.  He  took  a  day  for  consideration  ; 
and  then  answered,  "  I  will  receive  you,  and  I  will  not  control  yonr  wilL" 

A  few  days  later,  and  the  same  bridal  dresses,  and  nearly  the  same 
entertainment,  were  prepared ;  but  there  was  no  scowl  on  the  brow  of 
Hnstapba  Bey.  In  the  country-honse  below  Menouf,  Osmiui  and  Amneh 
passed  the  first  month  of  their  married  life,  before  returning,  as  is  usual 
in  the  East,  to  live  in  the  old  house  in  the  Hanafee. 

Of  the  fortunes  of  poor  Zeyneh  we  may  some  day  have  more  to  feU. 
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Frov  the  lower  regions  of  this  astablishment  eones  waftad  towvdi  me, 
is  rippling  fresbeta  of  wnmd,  softened  and  Dtellored  by  diTftgatkn,  a  do^ 
baling.  Whh  the  utmoit  repdari^  every  morning,  vhile  I  am  Break- 
iiutiiig  in  Bed,  just  M  I  hare  begun  to  cnmch  mj  second  parmllelogTwn 
of  dry  toast,  aad  before  I  have  reached  the  end  of  the  BiiHis,  Harriagei, 
and  Deaths  in  the  3¥m««,  I  hear  that  baling.  There  is  no  mistaking  ttn 
import.  I  know  what  it  means,  quite  as  well  as  I  do  the  ngnificatioa  of 
the  knocks  and  rings  at  the  door  about  this  time  in  the  morning.  For 
example,  there  is  the  milk,  with  her  Bnstomaiy  ranz  det  vaehet — a  vaocine 
arrangement  which,  I  much  fear,  has  been  associated,  since  we  have  be«i  . 
Tesident  in  London,  with  the  handle  of  the  pump  nearest  to  the  daiiy 
where  the  professedly  lacteal  fluid  is  concocted  ibr  metropolitan  oonsnmp- 
tion.  Then  there  is  the  baker,  whose  knock  is  a  determined  one,  and 
who  is  sn  individaal  of  arrogant  mien;  but  who  has  been  slightly  less 
independent  since  the  carts  of  the'  Aereted  Bread  Company  (limited) 
took  to  caUing  for  orden.  Betweeo  the  milk  and  the  baker,  the  water- 
cress-seller inakes  herself  audible  at  the  ama^railing,  and  directly  after- 
wards the  first  intonation  of  "  Clo' !"  is  hoard  from  the  street.  If  I  draw 
aside  the  window-blind  a  little,  and  peep,  I  am  pretty  sure  to  see  the 
Helwew  gentlemen  Jrom  Houndsditch  glancing  wistfully  upwards,  as 
though  in  meek  remwiBtnuice  at  the  closed  casement  of  my  bower. 
"Why  does  that  lazy  fellow  persist  in  Breakfasting  in  Bedf  why 
doen't  he  come  down,  like  a  nan,  and  sell  me  three  pain  of  old  troo- 
sers  and  a  little  veskit?" — I  fimoy  the  harmless  Caucasian  is  murmur- 
ing. Then  the  postman's  knock,  in  its  sharp,  imperious  rat-tat,  makes 
you  start  and  shudder.  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Howard  Glover  who,  in 
conjunction  with  an  artist  in  cbromo-lithograpby,  undertook  to  inculcate 
the  extremely  erroneous  theory  that  every  body  was  glad  to  hear  tiie 
postman's  knock.  I  wonld  give  the  funotionajy  in  questian  a  very  hmg 
holiday,  had  I  the  power  of  dismissal  I  never  knew  any  good  that  oame 
out  of  the  General  Post-Office, — nay,  nor  out  of  the  defunct  twopemiy 
institution.  N«xt  to  the  agony  of  writing  letters  must  rank,  I  think,  the 
tOTture  of  receiving  them ;  yet,  so  &r  as  I  am  ccxicemed,  I  am  consoled 
at  the  thought,  that  on  one  morning  of  the  year  (Sundays  always  oi- 
cepted)^e  postman  leaves  my  knocker  alone ;  that  tjiis  blissful  occasion 
is  Talentine's  Day. 

Let  me  see:  is  my  reckoning  according  to  Cocker,  and  Colenso? 
Iha  milk,  the  baker,  the  waterareaaea,  the  olotheemaB,  the  postman. 
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Yes ;  I  think  they  make  np  the  sum  of  noises — the  ordinflry  and  distant 
Btreet-criee,  that  don't  concern  jon,  bein^  left  out  of  calcniation — ^till 
the  new^per-hoy  ia  due,  and  with  varying;  pnnctaality  makes  his 
appearance.  A  ywag  Tagabond  1  The  fibs  that  boy  t«lla  would  hare 
drivea  Baron  MunchauseD  wild  wiUi  enry.  His  mendacity  is  splendid 
in  its  boldness,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  t^inff  la  a  high  Tory  morning 
journal,  a  rampantly  Radioal,  a  sententionsly  sentimental,  and  an  icily 
Liberal  one,  and  mixing  tip  my  perusal  of  them  paragraph  for  paragraph, 
in  order  to  keep  my  head  clear,  and  to  cnltlvate  a  decent  impartiality. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  newspaper-boy  ftngeta,  or  omits,  or  reAues 
to  bring  one  or  another  of  the  elements  in  this  mental  pabnlDm.  The 
ezonsea  he  pleads  are  amazing  in  their  yariety  and  impudence :  "They 
wos  hall  sold  out  at  ihe  hofiice;"  "  I  couldn't  get  ne'er  a  copy  no-how ;" 
"  The  bother  boy  went  hoff  with  five  quire;"  "  Yonra  was  left  at  number 
heleren,  round  the  comer;"  "Missis  is  hill;"  "Master  won't  let  me  hare 
none;" — these  are  a  few  of  his  artful  pleas  in  abatement;  but  bis  &ronrite 
one  is,  "  The  machine  'as  broke  down."  It  doesn't  natter  whether  the 
son -forthcoming  journal  has  acironlH^on  of  five  hundred  or  of  fifty  thou- 
sand. The  back  of  die  "maohine"  is  considered  broad  enough  to  bear 
any  burden  of  blame,  however  onerous ;  and  it  has  not  unfrequenUy  h^>- 
pened,  that  I  have  risen  very  early,  or  been  kept  up  very  late,  and  been 
at  ft  newspaper-office  and  seen  the  ceremony  of  publication  EncoesafriUy 
completed,  only  to  meet,  on  my  return  home,  with  the  aewS'boy'a  cool 
assertion,  that  "  The  machine  'as  broke  down."  He  has  very  probaUy 
been  playing  fiy-the-garter  in  the  gutter,  instead  of  waiting  his  turn  at 
the  office ;  or,  if  any  momentous  news  have  arrived,  has  sold  the  paper 
intended  for  me  to  a  chance  eostomer  in  the  street,  at  a  premium. 

Hail  I  that  baying  sound  is  heard  once  more.  If  dne  attention  be 
not  paid  to  it,  for  the  third  time  it  will  be  audible,  and  in  a  remonstrant 
minatory  tone,  and  then— tliough  the  catantrophe  happens  but  seldom — 
the  house  won't  be  large  enough  for  the  disturbance  that  will  take  place. 
There  is  no  mistaking  that  baying.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  d(^  Boodle- 
jack  demanding  his  breakfast. 

Void  la  ^iffirence  entre  tuwt  devx :  Boodlejack  has  foot  legs,  and  I 
have  two— it  being  grant«d,  £ir  the  sake  of  aigument,  that  I  habitually 
walk  erect.  I  sleep  in  the  second-floor  front,  and  Boodlejack  in  the  back- 
yard. I  Breaklast  in  Bed,  Boodlejack  in  a  kennel  carpeted  with  straw, 
Boodlejack  bays  for  his  breakfast,  I  ring  the  bell  for  mine.  If  ha 
doesn't  get  it  as  quickly  as  he  deems  right  and  proper,  he  bays  again 
and  again,  and  ultimately  howls,  barks,  rattles  his  chain,  tears  up  hia 
straw,  kicks  over  his  water-pan,  and  overtnnu  his  kennel.  If  I  don't 
get  my  breakfast  when  I  ring  for  it,  I  ring  again  and  again,  and  tiien— 
well,  what  do  you  do,  my  revered  friend,  when  your  wtelies  are  Dot 
attended  to?  Bo  you  bear  your  lot  with  angelic  patience,  and  after 
a  lapse  of  half  an  hour  falter  forth  words  of  gratitude  when  somebody 
oomes  up  to  aik  whether  yon  were  pleased  to  ring  m  not  f  or  do  you 
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grumble,  awe&r,  kick  off  the  bed-clothes,  give  the  lervants  warning,  and 
threaten  to  smash  the  fimiture  f  As  a  middle  course,  I  should  advise 
you  to  keep  in  your  bedroom  a  siz-pouiid  cannon-ball,  or,  better  still,  a 
pair  of  dumb-bells.  If  you  experience  an;  remiBsnesa  of  attention  to 
your  summons,  just  open  your  bedroom-door,  pop  out  on  to  the  landing, 
and  hurl  the  ball,  or  tiie  bells,  with  as  much  momentum  as  ever  yon  can 
muster,  down-stairs.  Those  misBlles  will  produce  so  hideous  and  alann- 
iag  a  clatter  in  the  house,  that^  ere  two  minutes  are  over,  the  whole  estab- 
lishment wUl  he  on  the  qui  vive  at  the  door ;  and  then  yon  may,  with 
perfect  ease  and  comfort,  assume  the  angelio  nnile,  and  meekly  hint 
that  you  would  feel  very  much  obliged  by  a  oup  of  tea  being  brought  to 
you  at  the  perfect  conTenienc«  of  the  domestics.  The  sii^;e*tioQ  of  thus 
applying  the  useful  metals  to  making  one's  wants  known,  I  owe  to  the  dog 
Boodlejack,  who,  when  hard  pushed  for  sustenance,  is,  as  I  hare  pr^ 
mised,  given  to  rattling  his  chain  against  the  wall  of  his  kennel  in  the 
most  horrifying  manner. 

I  hare  noticed  a  few  points  wherein  Boodlejack  and  Z  differ,  albdt 
tbe  difference  is  only  one  of  degree;  but  there  are  many  in  which  simi- 
larity between  the  dog  and  his  master — if  I  am  his  master,  physically  or 
utorally,  the  which  I  doubt  sometimes — can  be  traced.  Boodlejack  has  a 
temper;  I  have  a  temper.  Boodlejack  is  {^uttonoas  and  lazy;  I  am 
ditto  ditto.  Boodlejack  has  a  butcher;  I  have  a  butcher.  I  am  allowed 
kidneys  for  breakfast  twioe  a  week;  BoodUgack  has  tripe  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays.  For  the  rest,  I  hold  Boodlejack  to  be  quite  as  good  as 
I  am ;  although  I  very  much  doubt  whether  I  am  as  good  as  Boodle- 
jack. 

In  the  garden  of  Newstead  Abbey,  Lord  Byron  erected,  in  the  year 
1808,  a  monument  to  a  favourite  Newfoundland  dog  named  Boatswain. 
Towards  this  animal  his  bltuS  lordship  appears  to  have  entertained  some- 
thing very  like  genuine  affection ;  and  the  verses  inscribed  over  his  tomb- 
stone have  sufficient;  oynioism,  mingled  with  their  pathos,  to  make  us 
believe  in  their  sincerity.  The  poetry  is  but  so-so;  for  whenever  a  man 
has  to  pnt  sorrow  into  verse,  his  finer  feelings  are  apt  to  become  absorbed 
in  the  exigence  of  tagging  rhymes  together,  and  his  muse  begins  to  be 
redolent  of  the  shop,  like  a  mute's  countenance,  or  the  white  pocket-hand- 
kerchief of  a  chief  n: 


"  When  wime  proud  loii  of  mui  Tetnmi  to  earth, 
Unkaown  to  glory  but  upheld  bj  birtb, 
Tlie  Kulptor'n  art  exhaunts  tbe  pomp  of  noe, 
And  atoried  um  recorde  who  rests  be  loir." 

This  is  verj  fine,  but  is  bringing  dowu  the  dog  at  somewhat  of  a  long 
shot.  I  tike  the  prose  epitaph,  still  visible  over  Boatswain's  grave,  much 
better. 

"New  this  spot 

An  deposited  tbe  Bemuns  of  one 

Wbo  posMwed  Beuty  without  Yanity, 

Strength  without  Iniolence,  ^--      -,  ,|„ 

Oour»ge  without  Ferooity,  l  :i  zs^tAiOttylC  ■ 
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And  mil  tbe  YiitnM  of  Uui  wiUumt  Lit  TKm. 

ThU  Prftise,  which  wodM  b*  unmesmiig 

Flattery 

If  inscribeiJ  over  Hum«n  Aihes,  . 

Ii  but  a  ja«t  tribute  to  tha  Homorj  of 

BoAnwAur,  a  Dog, 

Who  TfiB  bom  at  Newfuundluid,  May  1803, 

And  died  at  Nawitead  Abbey,  November  18,  180B. 

IWfl  if  a  fine  healthy  tone  of  miButhropy  in  th«  line  aaeribiBg  "  all  tlw 
Tirtaee  of  mui  without  hii  Tiees"  to  the  poor  defiinot  bow-wow,  that 
alamt  aavska  of  tbe  spirit  which  led  Diderot  ud  Sirift,  in  s  oongenid 
moment,  to  write  books  against  their  own  ^leoiei.  Sirift,  being  mmi, 
published  his, — and  the  gefge  of  mankind  will  costiBtM,  ao  hmg  as  letters 
last^  to  rise  at  the  loatbitHne  pictare  of  the  Yahoos;  but  Didoo^  not 
feeing  a  trmj  cathedral-dean  and  ex-ooonaellor  of  the  Tor;  ministiy,  bat 
only  an  infidel  French  encyclopedist,  had  sense  enough  to  keep  his  Satira 
upon  Man  in  his  own  desk,  and  to  bum  it  before  he  died. 

"  All  the  Tirtoes  of  man  without  his  vices !"  The  temper  of  the  an- 
tithesis is  charmingly  oharaoteristia.  It  is  only  when  a  man  b^;ins  to 
find  out  how  bad  he  himself  is  that  he  disoovers  tbe  «WNfMHn  bonum  to 
be  resident  in  tbe  lower  animals.  But  are  they  "  lower  animals"  d  la 
fin  du  compU  f  What  do  I  know  of  ib«  mystery  <rf  the  beasts  ?  What 
though  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsyohoeis  held  water,  and  Boodlejack 
was  once  upon  a  time  a  bishop?  He  is  greedy  wough,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Taesday  and  Friday's  tripe,  he  is  growing  fat  enough,  for 
the  episcopacy.  Nowadays,  when  the  prindpal  functions  of  Christiaii  pas- 
tors seem  to  be  confined  to  petitioning  railway-companies  against  running 
excursion-trainB  on  Sundays,  and  orthodox  Bishop  A.'s  learning  fiuls  him,  . 
and  compels  him  to  resort  to  the  asaistanoe  of  Layman  B.,  to  confnte 
so^oal  Bishop  G.  on  the  vexed  questions  of  the  bare  chewing  the  and, 
and  Noah's  ark  being  big  enough  to  hold  all  the  creeping  things  which, 
aooording  to  Hoees,  went  up  into  it, — ^nowadays,  when  a  bishop  has 
grown,  in  the  opinion  of  most  men,  to  be  somewhat  of  the  dummy  or 
dothesprop  kind  of  creature,  I  don't  see  why  Boodlejack,  in  an  aproo, 
and  with  a  shovd-hat  projecting  over  his  musele,  should  not  write  himself 
"Cantnar,"  or  "Ebor,"  or  "Dundm."  I  question,  howerer,— find  aa 
he  is  of  tripe,  and  partial  to  whatever  other  "  j^etQ*  tiny  kickshaws,"  ia 
the  way  of  bouee,  trimmings,  and  lumps  of  fot,  the  cook  may  find  him, — 
whether  his  powers  of  d^lutidon  are  equal  to  eating  up  an  income  of£rom 
five  to  fifteen  thousand  a  year. 

But  1st  me  leave  for  a  time  the  Boodlejack  spectdadve  for  tbe  Boo- 
dlejack absolute.  First,  as  to  his  name.  Well,  I  will  admit  that  is  an 
odd,  perhaps  an  absurd  one ;  but  has  not  the  proprietor  of  an  animal 
the  right  to  bestow  whatever  appellatioo  he  chaoses  upon  his  chattel  P 
A  late  eminent  wit  had  two  pigs,  on  which  be  conferred  the  oc^- 
nomen  of  the  publisbars  fiom  whom  he  derived  tbe  major  part  of  his 
income.     Why  shouldn't  I  call  my  dog  Boodlejack,  if  I  elect  so  to 
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do  ?  The  naiDfl  msj  b«  ndionkRii,  bnt,  hiimg  iemiA  of  BMBniitp,  is  not 
liaUe  to  be  ratestdd  u  a  pcncnal  afiioat  by  any  body.  Soppon  I  hid 
called  him  "  Batler,"  or  "  Lsngiewicz,''  or  "  Two  Hnndred  uul  Minety" — 
who  knows  what  soscflptibilitief  I  might  have  wounded,  what  senntiT* 
toM  I  might  bare  tzodden  upon  7  There  was  nerer  a  hnman  being,  I 
opine,  caUed  Boodlejaok,  and  i  am  therefore  safe  from  any  imputation  of 
inTidiooB  motives.  One  is  obUged  to  be  bo  nrj  eaotioai  in  theae  days, 
you  see. 

Besides,  the  dog's  real  name  isn't  Boodlejack  at  slL  Although  h 
•onndfl  like  an  amplificadon,  it  is  ttn  petit  nam, — his  wheedUng,  caress- 
ing appellative.  The  brute's  real  name  is  Mungo.  I  named  him  Mango 
the  first  honr  he  was  brought  to  me,  a  black-nosed,  bver-«(^iired  mas- 
tiff puppy,  and  a  jvesant  from  a  yonug  lady  who  is  now  gone  to  Nov 
Zealand.  "Pnppy,"  I  said  to  him,  as  he  ^veiled,  shiTering  and  whin- 
ing, on  the  hewthmg  at  my  chambers  in  town,  "  your  name  is  to  be 
Uungo,  as  is  fitting  for  such  a  sable-mnzzled  animal, — and  I  shall  eipeot 
yon  to  behave  yonrself  as  anch,"  He  nearly  worried  my  life  out  that 
morning.  He  w&a  so  very  oold ;  and  when  you  wrapped  him  np  in  a 
blanket,  hs  essayed  to  swallow  the  comers,  and  nearly  ehoked  himself 
therewith.  Milk  was  brooght  to  him;  but  he  spumed  it  from  him, 
and  spilt  it  on  the  carpet.  He  would  do  nothing  practicable,  but  climb 
over  the  fender  and  nestle  among  the  coals.  His  little  hide  was  pitted, 
•re  long,  with  hot-coal  marks ;  but  he  had  not  sense  enough  to  remoTS 
himself,  or  docility  enough  to  suffer  remcral  from  ^e  dangerous  con- 
tiguity of  the  grate;  and  the  burnt  puppy  did  not  dread  the  fire.  Tha 
lady  who  had  given  him  to  ne  was  a  young  person  of  prompt  decision 
and  inflexible  determination.  When  I  tell  yon  that,  as  a  govemeas 
in  Bussia,  she  had  kept  a  live  bear  in  her  sitting-room,  yoa  may 
imagine  that  sbe  was  not  of  the  calibve  to  stand  any  Bonsense.  Bat 
I  was  poweriess  to  do  any  thing  with  the  pnppy.  Although  dimina- 
tire,  he  was  sav^.  He  bit  me  thrice  befoie  I  faad  been  aocjuainted 
with  him  as  many  half-hours,  and  his  growl  would  have  befitted  a 
pvppy  four  times  his  size.  I  lived  then  some  twenty  miles  down  the 
Great  Western  Railway ;  and  when  it  came  to  be  time  to  catch  the  train, 
I  borrowed  a  hand-basket  and  some  flannel,  orammed  Hungo  into  it 
head  foremost,  and  took  him  away  to  Paddington. 

When,  sfter  much  growling  and  snapping,  and  very  nearly  com- 
promising me  with  the  railway-company  for  sorreptitiouB  conveyance  of 
animals  in  their  carriages,  I  got  bim  home,  I  did  not  say  he  had  been 
[vesented  to  me  by  a  young  lady.  I  think  I  named  a  yoong  gentleman, 
an  old  Bohoolfellow,  a  friendly  dog-fancier,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
Life  is  so  short,  and  so  beset  with  inherent  woes,  that  it  is  best  to  avoid 
domestio  disputes.  The  secret  was  ere  loi^  divulged ;  but  it  is,  happily, 
a  long  way  to  New  Zealand,  and,  as  Uungo  ^>eedily  became  beloved  as 
the  apple  of  the  eye  by  the  head  of  the  household,  it  mattered  little 
whether  he  was  a  present  from  Wirimn  Eingi  w  from  Fair  Roaamond. 
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But  he  did  not  remun  Hnogo,  nor  indeed  «  mastiff  puppy^  ^""S-  ^^ 
passed  through  the  transition  stages  of  Mong,  Bangy,  Bnmpj,  Boodle, 
and  eventualiy  became  Boodlejaok.  I  grant  the  etymological  pFOceas  to 
have  been  as  reoondite  as  that  which  derived 'cucnmber*  from  King  Jere- 
miah. His  change  of  breed  was  even  more  remarkable.  He  was  about 
six  weeks  old  when  I  first  knew  him ;  th«i  he  was  all  mastiff.  In  his 
third  month  he  looked  oncommonlj  like  a  bull-terrier.  Then  he  grew* 
to  the  likeness  of  a  Newfoundland,  only  of  the  wroDg  oolonr.  Then  his 
nose  became  elongated,  his  ribs  defined,  his  barrel  prolonged,  his  haanches 
slendered,  and  be  resembled  a  greyhound.  At  present,  being  about 
fifteen  months  old,  I  am  sore  I  don't  know  what  he  is  ]ike,  save  a  veoy 
big  house-dog,  with  a  terrible  gruff  Toioe  and  an  insatiaUe  appetite.  I 
have  grown  somewhat  chary  of  showings  Hungo  to  my  friends ;  for  I 
used  so  to  brag  of  him  in  his  in&ncy  as  a  sucking  mastiff,  that,  locking 
at  him  now,  they  burst  into  the  gufiiv  of  demion,  and  ory,  "  That  a 
mastiff  I  why,  he's  nothing  better  than  a  mongrel !"  IVever  mind  what 
he  is.  He  has  the  kindest  and  faithfullest  heart  that  ever  dog  or  man 
posseesed;  and  he  is  strong  enough  to  tackle  a  garotter,  and  kill  him. 

At  the  house  I  took  the  hberty  of  occupying  when  Boodlejack,  t^iaa 
Hungo,  was  a  puppy,  there  were  four  big  dogs ;  but  they  belonged,  not 
to  me,  but  to  the  landlord,  and  were  placed  on  the  premises  qoite  as 
much  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  his  own  &rm-yard,  which  adjoined 
our  habitation,  as  for  guarding  us  against  the  midnight  marauder  or  the 
noonday  tramp,  Tou  know  that,  chief  among  the  delights  of  dwelling 
in  a  sequestered  rural  nook,  is  the  apprehension,  at  almost  every  hour  of 
the  day  and  night,  of  being  robbed.  Our  village,  which  was  about  three- 
qnarters  of  a  mile  distant,  was  rather  fomous  for  hoasebreakers ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  neat  little  burglary  to  be  committed  in  our  house  was 
"  pot  up"  about  once  a  fortnight  in  one  of  the  beershope  of  the  adjacent 
hamlet.  Oar  "  crib,"  however,  was  never  "cracked ;"  and  I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  our  immunity  from  spoliation  to  the  tenibte  renown  for  strength 
and  ferocity  of  our  four  big  dogs,  Not  bat  if  the  blackguards  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  making  raids  on  country  houses,  with  ^irts  over  their 
clothes  and  crape  over  their  faces,  and  of  murdering  people  in  their  beds 
if  they  are  disturbed  in  their  enterprise,  had  poeseBsed  to  the  most  limited 
extent  the  reasoning  &cul^,  they  would  have  made  very  light  of  oar 
four  dogs, — leaving  the  infontile  Boodlejaok  out  of  the  reokoning  alto- 
gether,— strong  and  valiant  as  thej  were.  In  the  first  piace^  three  out 
of  these  four  dogs  were  useless  for  any  purpose  of  giving  an  alarm ;  for 
they  howled  and  barked  all  day  and  all  night  in  the  most  persistent  and 
inconsequential  manner.  They  cried  "  wolf"  when  there  was  no  wol£ 
They  bayed  the  moon  snd  the  night-birds ;  they  barked  at  the  chickens 
and  the  pigs ;  they  were  driven  to  fajj  by  the  baro-door  oats ;  and 
when  they  had  nothing  animate  «r  inanimate  to  make  a  turmoil  about, 
they  bewailed  in  dolorous  accents  their  own  hard  fate  in  being  chained 
ap,  and  having  nothing  to  eat  bat  a  bucket  of  gruel  every  morning 
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and  the  hind-Ie^  of  a  hone  onoe  a  fortniglit.  The  noise  they  made 
Tas  M  oontdiraoiu,  that,  in  the  dead  of  night  eren,  ire  took  no  latao 
notice  of  it  thaa  of  the  aereeoh-owls  or  the  diitant  railiraywhistle. 
The  foitrth  dog  was  more  serrioeable.  He  tab  a  big  bnll,  of  a  mo- 
rose and  Beoretive  temperament.  He  did  not  hark  onoe  in  a  month ; 
bat  when  the  bull  did  give  tongue,  wa  all  knew  there  was  wnuethiDg  the 
matter,  and  rose  from  our  beds  accordingly.  Why  not  have  let  the  dogs 
loose  at  night  7  yon  may  ask.  Not  one  landlord  in  a  dozen  dare  do  that. 
The  animija  may  be  decoyed  away,  or  poisoned  by  prepared  lirer  care-  . 
fully  dislTibnted  about  the  bounds  they  are  likely  to  beat.  Moreover,  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  returning  by  the  last  train  i^m  London,  which  did 
not  bring  me  to  onr  rillage  till  a  quarter  to  one  a.m. ;  and  my  landlord, 
who  dwelt  in  a  little  lodge  close  by,  was  even  a  later  bird  than  I.  This 
is  why  we  didn't  let  the  dogs  loose.  The  dog  is  a  eagacioos  animal,  the 
iriend  of  man,  and  very  fond  of  his  master — in  the  day-time ;  but  at 
night  his  power  of  discriminating  between  a  burglar  and  an  honest  man 
is  apt  to  grow  confused,  and  he  is  not  unaddicted  to  pulling  his  pro> 
prietor  down  and  tearing  out  bis  throat.  If  the  bui^lars  had  been 
logicians,  they  would  have  bethought  themselves  of  these  things;  but 
happily  they  did  not,  and  the  renown  of  our  four-footed  sentinels  was 
qnite  sufficient  to  scare  them  away. 

Was  it  Boodlejack's  fault  if,  educated  on  the  threshold  of  this  twba- 
lent  guardroom,  be  grew  up  to  be  somewhat  rough,  not  to  say  fiero^  in 
bis  demeandur  ?  He  early,  however,  established  a  claim  to  be  congideied 
a  "  remarkable  dog"  (else  X  should  have  been  ashamed  to  affieker  him  as 
such  at  the  head  of  this  F^>er),  by  drawing  the  nicest  of  distinctions  be- 
tween the  people  who  were  to  be  barked  at  and  bitten,  and  those  who 
were  to  be  treated  with  courtesy  and  affeotton.  Thus,  he  didn't  bite 
me  or  mine,  or  the  friends  who  were  good  enough  (paying  their  own 
railway-fare)  to  come  and  chop  and  sleep  beneath  my  humble  althongh 
pictnresqne  roofbee ;  but  be  flaw  at  all  tradespeople,  as  persons  vending 
wares  generally  of  inferior  quality,  and  aooostomed,  beddes,  to  call  for 
nuns  of  money  which  they  alleged  to  be  doe  to  them  at  times  and 
seasons  not  always  convenient  to  his  proprietors.  Towards  poor  men, 
as  a  rule,  he  was  pitiless.  He  hated  the  necessitous  classes,  the  be- 
tognotot,  the  important  suppliants,  with  socb  a  concentrated  bitterness 
and  remorseless  activity,  tbat  you  might  have  imagined  him  a  relieving- 
officer  or  a  Government  clerk.  The  tramps,  and  the  Irishwomen  who 
lurked  about,  under  pretence  of  selling  bobbing  and  mufiatees  and  babies' 
caps,  to  see  what  they  could  lay  their  pilfering  hands  upon,  he  leapt 
np  at  savagely,  aud  worried  as  well  as  his  little  teeth — oh,  but  they 
were  sharp  ones  I— would  allow  him.  To  see  him  shake  the  corduroy, 
day-caked  leg  of  an  agricultural  vagrant  would  have  done  a  Pharisee's 
heart  good.  He  was  so  vindictive  towards  small  ragged  children,  that  I 
bad  some  tboughiB  ofre-ohristening  him  Ualthus,  deeming  him  descended 
from  some  notable  baby-tearer  erst  in  the  possession  of  the  reverend  writer 
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Dii  popnIatioiL  BlMnogs  on  the  rererend  writer's  piom  memory !  and 
I  bofw  he  hits  got  it  hot  by  thb  titna.  To  cfae  Kip<>M  also  he  entertsiiied 
the  liTeliest  a*«T9ion ;  an  srersion  not  unoommon  amoufr  those  who  r«sida 
in  the  Arcadian  district!,  and  who  do  not  habitoally  get  their  living  bj 
begging  or  thieving.  I  am  uhamed  to  raj  that  I  entertaia  not  the  smallwt 
amount  of  aympathy  towardi  the  Bohemian  race.  A  fellow-feeling  does 
not  make  me  wondroui  kind,  or  eren  commonlj  dvil  to  them.  HiroJna 
will  be  shocked  to  hear  this.  Spnngins  will  life  np  his  hands;  for  is  not 
my  name  Deril's-hoofT  Have  I  not  lived  under  the  blanket-rool^ 
and  -warmed  the  patched  kettle  with  the  farmer's  fagots  to  cook  the 
poached  hare  ?  Have  I  not  foand  linen  on  every  hedge  f  It  may  be 
BO,  metaphorioally ;  bat  I  would  rather  not  have  the  children  of  Bgypt 
camping  in  my  neighbourhood,  Devsrthelese.  I  don't  believe  in  their 
tinkering,  and  I  don't  believe  in  their  h(»m-whiBp«ing,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  their  fortune- telling ;  but  I  do  believe  in  their  dirt,  and  their 
idlenees,  and  their  impudence,  and  their  picking-and -stealing  propensities. 
Boodlcjaok  was  of  my  opinioD,  and  was  down  on,  or  rather  up  at,  the 
brownakins  whenever  they  ventured  within  onr  gates. 

It  was  another  among  the  peouliaritieB  of  this  remarkable  d<^,  tliat 
he  hated  Ehn  boys.  Yon  ue  aware  that,  once  seen,  an  Eton  boy  oan- 
not  be  forgotten.  Still  leas  can  he  be  confounded  with  any  other  boj 
belonging  to  any  other  school,  academy,  seminaiy,  ta  collegiate  institu- 
tion whatsoever.  He  is  about  the  prettieet,  litbest,  cleanest  Uttle  lad  yoa 
would  wish  to  dwell  npon.  His  hat  is  always  shiny.  It  is  always  a 
ohimney-pot  hat  An  Eton  boy  who  wore  a  cap,  or  a  pork-pie,  or  a 
wide-awake,  would  be,  I  suppose,  after  a  birching  in  terrorem  round  the 
quadrangle,  spelled  the  precincts  of  the  antique  spares.  His  lay -down 
collar  is  always  snowy  white.  His  trousers,  his  round  jacket,  his  dandy 
scarf  and  waistcoat,  are  of  faultless  make.  Nine  ont  of  ten  Eton  hoys 
have  gold  wateh-obains.  Many,  when  out  of  bounds,  have  rings  oa  their 
fingers.  Few  go  to  town  without  gloves.  An  Eton  boy's  hair  is  al- 
ways well  broshed.  Yoa  can  see,  in  a  moment,  that  be  belongs  to  tlie 
superior  classes.  And  so,  indeed,  he  does.  That  fiur-skinned  un^un  of 
eleven  is  the  little  Duke  of  Pampotter.  He  is  heir  to  an  estate  of 
ninety  thousand  a  year.  He  is  a  high  and  mighty  prinae.  His  fathei', 
the  GtOi  duke  (Claudius  Polonins),  was  a  Kni^t  of  the  Garter;  and 
some  of  these  days  little  Pampott«r  will  have  hU  stall  in  St.  George's 
Ohapel,  and  be  written  down  E.G.  You  can  see  at  a  glanoe  that  the 
boy  is  a  gentleman.  After  all,  there  is  something  in  Nonn&n  blood,  or 
at  all  events  in  illustrioua  descent  Let  me  see,  who  is  that  other  little 
urchin,  aged  ten,  who  is  accompanying  his  Grace  into  the  sweeCstuS*- 
ehop  close  to  the  Christopher  ?  He  is  quite  as  well  dressed  as  the  Duke. 
His  skin  is  as  white.  He  is,  on  the  whole,  handsomer.  Any  Norman 
blood  there,  I  wonder  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Urchin  number  two  is  Diokej 
Bmmstitch,  and  his  father  is  an  eminent  army-tailor  and  money-lender 
in  Uaddox  Street,  Hanover  Square.     Give  me  a  healthy  baby,  tmoi* 
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nated  and  bo  forth,  uid  let  me  ehoose  hii  muMs  and  goveraotocn,  ud 
dir«ct  his  park-uriagB,  and  put  him  to  tuUat,  and  aend  Mm  to  Etoa,  and 
I  will  nndertalu  to  make  a  little  dnke  out  of  a  little  heggar's  brat  It 
is  the  diet,  my  dear  sir,  and  the  change  of  air,  and  the  pony  exeroiae, 
and  the  &wiiii^  and  fiattering  that  make  a  gentleman,  both  fw  Ko*>d 
and  evil,  in  the  Court- Owda  sense.  For,  give  me  another  haby,  uid 
let  me  poison  hit  mothw'B  milk  with  bad  air  and  ecanty  food.  Let 
me  rear  him  in  a  Bethnal-Green  cellar,  or  give  him  a  Hoxton  back-slDm 
to  play  aboat  in.  Jjet  me  teach  him  to  go  to  the  gin-ihop  when  he  is 
four,  and  to  the  pawnbroker's  wbea  he  is  six,  and  to  the  DatU  as  sotm 
afterwards  as  is  conTeniott,  and  I  will  go  bail  that  my  recipe  is  in&Uibla 
ft*  tnanufactoring  a  young  vagrant  or  a  yoong  garotter  out  of  a  young 
descendant  of  the  Flantagenets. 

But  to  return  to  the  Eton  boy  in  his  oconexion  with  Boodlqaok.  His 
outward  and  visible  beauties  I  have  already  commented  npon  uid  frankly 
admitted.  As  a  rule,  the  Etonian  is,  besides,  a  good-natnred,  open- 
handed  little  fellow,  and  about  the  worst-taught  and  worst-bdiaved  young 
oub  to  be  discovered  in  any  part  of  ^e  habitable  globe.  He  is  so  be- 
came the  system  of  ednoatiott  under  which  he  is  bred  is  intrinsically  and 
hopelessly  stupid,  fake,  and  ratten.  A  pack  of  idiota,  who  know  nothing 
about  Eton  sohools  and  Eton  boys,  go  manndeting  about  the  world, 
preaching  up  the  "manly"  and  "independent^'  qoaUties  inseparable  from 
the  public -school  system.  Uanly  and  independent!  Do  yon  know, 
madam,  the  first  leaeon  tsnght  to  yonr  foay-eheeked  boy  wbui  he  first 
goes  to  Eton  7  It  is  to  tell  lies.  His  whole  lifs  out  of  school  is  one 
oonrse  of  shirking  and  evasion.  His  masters  forbid  him  to  crass  to  the 
Berkshire  side  of  the  bridge,  or  to  be  seen  in  a  pnUie-honse.  He  is 
continually  lurking  about  the  taverns  at  Eton,  cr  Windsor,  or  Salt  Hill, 
with  some  of  his  playmates  as  outlying  iconts  to  watch  for  the  approach 
of  a  master.  As  ha  grows  big^^er,  his  circle  of  prohiluted  pleasures 
widens.  The  vwy  men — elergymm  of  the  Church  of  England — who  are 
set  ove^  him  to  teadti.  and  train  him  up  in  the  way  he  should  go,  are  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  system  of  fraud  and  daeeption  tiadi&inal  in  the  sebooL 
They  even  oonnive  at  it  by  a  tacit  agreement,  that  if  a  boy  be  oaaght,  say, 
out  of  bounds,  and  takes  to  a  hiding-place,  however  flimsy, — a  sapling  or 
a  lamppost,  for  instance, — he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ooneealed,  and,  although 
visible  as  the  sun  at  noonday  to  the  master's  eye,  shall  be  held  harmlees 
from  detection  and  punishment  on  his  naked  fiesh.  Is  this  system  at  all 
a  "  manly  and  independent"  one  f  Doee  it  not  the  rather  teach  lads  to 
deceive  their  parents,  their  ■operiors,  their  friends,  in  af^r-life  f  He  who 
has  "chivied"  from  a  marter  at  Eton  will  not  be  very  thick-skinned  as  to 
M  taking  in  the  governor"  about  his  college  and  his  regimental  debts. 
Of  die  "manly  and  independent"  elements  to  be  fiiond  in  flogging  end 
in  fiiggmg,  I  will  only  say  thns  much :  that  as  regards  fagging,  I  was 
tmraght  up  in  a  sohool  where  them  were  a  thousand  boys;  that  I  went 
into  it  a  little  boy  and  a  weak  boy ;  and  that  if  any  bigger  boy  had  pr«- 
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flumad,  on  Hb  size  or  hia  strength,  to  bully  at  to  mak«  a  &g  of  me,  I 
wobM,  failing  redrma  from  the  school  anthoritieB,  have  gone  out  and 
bought  a  pistol^  and  blown  the  bully's  brains  ont.  WiHt  respect  to  the 
tnaintsnance  in  a  profsa^ly  aristocratic  loliool  of  a  bratal  and  degrading 
punishment,  which  has  been  banished  from  parish-schools  and  workhonses, 
I  have  only  to  remark,  that  (as  I  suppose)  whatever  is,  is  right;  and  that 
if  it  be  right  that  the  basis  of  Eaglish  aristocratic  public-school  edacatimt 
ehonid  be,  for  priests  of  the  Christian  religion  to  instil  into  little  Chrifr- 
tian  boys  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  beastly  amours  of  heathen  goda 
and  goddesses  by  scourging  their  backs  with  birchen  rods,  I  for  one  am 
not  in  t^e  least  astonished  to  find  bishops  of  the  same  religion  turning 
deists  and  blasphemers,  and  coming  all  the  way  from  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope  to  tell  us  that  the  rioachian  deluge  is  "  unbistmioal,"  and  the 
Books  of  Ifoses  nothing  but  supposes.  It  is  all  of  a  piece,  and  will  be 
tUl  lies  cease  to  be  respectable,  and  impostures  cease  to  be  institutions. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  my  dog  Boodlejack  held  views  qnite 
so  uncompromising.  He  had  not,  prolMbly,  troubled  bis  honest  pate  at 
all  on  the  Etonian  question.  He  had  merely  learnt  from  his  doggish 
companions  that,  when  Eton  boys  made  their  appearance  about  tbe  farm, 
they  were  to  be  barked  at,  and  if  possible  bitten.  I  am  not  responsible  for 
setting  the  initiatire  in  this  stem  code.  Hy  landlord  bad  been  an  Eton 
boy  himself;  bnt  he  foond  a  lore  for  the  antique  spires  iacompatibia  with 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  quietness  on  his  farm.  The  young  gentlemen 
from  Eton  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  across  from  the  ptaying-fielda  and 
making  playful  raids  on  his  proper^.  These  bhthe  young  moss-troopers 
would  trample  down  his  crops,  play  Old  Qooseberry  with  his  turnips,  drive 
bis  cows  half  crazy  by  flicking  them  with  twisted  pocket-handkerchiefi, 
stone  his  ducks,  chase  his  pigs,  burst  into  his  dairy,  and  romp  with  hit 
daiiy-maids.  So,  Tibenever  he  had  a  chance,  he  set  the  dogs  npoD  them; 
and  when  he  hadn't,  he  would  rush  after  them  himself  with  a  cart*wfaip, 
seize  them  in  fl^^ant  delict  of  trespass,  and  compel  them  to  give  np  tbeir 
names,  which  in  good  time  were  forwarded  to  Dr.  Goodford,  the  head- 
master. I  don't  think  he  often  took  much  by  this  part  of  lus  motion,  aa 
the  boys — and  smell  blame  to  them — usually  Ousted  more  to  their  ima- 
gination than  to  their  memory  for  facts  when  interpellated. 

A  fine  time  this  was  for  the  dog  Boodlejack.  Ha  had  no  fear  of 
being  held  a  trespasser,  and  might  wag  his  tail,  and  come  "  fiying  all 
abroad,"  with  his  four  legs  very  wide  apart,  over  the  best  part  of  five 
hundred  acres.  He  grew  in  size  and  beauty  and  strength,  and  was  the 
admiration  of  all  beholders;  always  excepting,  I  need  scarcely  say,  the 
people  he  bit.  The  baker,  for  instance,  didn't  like  him.  He  had  had 
a  triangular  piece  out  of  his  leg.  The  laundress  abhorred  him.  He  had 
unlaced  her  boots  for  ber  and  galled  her  heels  many  a  time.  But  bis 
most  determined  enemy  was  the  village  shoemaker.  He  was  a  sboemaker 
who  undertook  repairs;  well,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  he  was  a 
cobbW.    A  pair  of  boots  of  mine  had  been  sent  to  this  worthy  Crispin  ti 
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be  mended,  and  he  kept  them  twenty-fleTen  dft^s.  It  wasn't  Easter-time ; 
there  waa  no  ha  at  wake,  fatal  to  sutorial  indoitiy,  abont  The  hooM- 
bold  greir  anxiotu,  and  Cnaj  Jane  was  deapatohed  to  Crispin  to  ask  abont 
my  boots. 

He  pointed  them  out  on  a  sbelf,  bright  and  nattj,  the  periiMitioii  of 
oobbleriog. 

"They've  been  done  this  fortnight,"  he  laid  moodily. 

"  Then  why  hartm't  you  brought  'em  back  ?"  quoth  Ciazy  Jane. 

"  Ain't  they're  a  dawg  up  there  at  the  Gout  ?"  aaked  Crispin,  with 
darkling  visage. 

"  Well,  jnst  a  bit  of  a  pappy,"  was  the  leply. 

"A  bit  of  a  pappy !"  Criapio  repeated,  with  indignant  scorn,— "a 
roaring  lion !  /  know  him.  He  'ave  a  bitten  my  Uariar  Ann.  He  'ave 
•  bitten  my  James.  He  'ave  anigh  swnllered  np  my  poor  little  black- 
and-tan  tamer  Gyp,  which  he  did  no  more  than  pass  the  time  of  day 
to  the  wicked,  fearocious  beast  He  don't  bite  me.  'Kre's  Mr.  S.'s  boots, 
and  you  may  take  'em  'ome.  If  you've  brought  the  money,  you  may  leave 
it;  and  if  yoa  haven't,  never  o^nd  about  it,  if  it's  till  neit  Christmas. 
I'll  mend  Ur.  S.'s  boots ;  but  Fm  blowed  if  I'll  come  anigh  that  there 
dawg." 

I  believe  the  oohhler's  bill  for  repairing  my  boots  has  since  been  paid. 

It  was  likewise  about  this  time  that  Boodlejack,  forgetiul  that  his 
character  oFa  Bemarkable  Dog  entailed  on  him,  morally,  the  responsibility 
of  being  a  well-behaved  one,  began  to  misoondnct  himself  in  the  most 
distressing  manner.  Of  his  chasiog  ducks  and  chickens  about  the  iann- 
yard,  and  attaching  himself  in  a  friendly  but  importuoate  manner  to  the 
tails  of  pigs,  I  am  not  disposed  to  say  any  thing  very  severe.  He  was 
yet  but  a  puppy,  and  was  full  of  his  fnn.  Nor  was  there,  perhaps,  any 
thing  to  be  bitterly  animadverted  upon  in  his  running  down,  garotdng, 
and  slaying  ■  rat  very  nearly  as  laige  as  himself,  and  which  was  so  well 
known  to  the  denisens  of  our  colony  as  to  be  called,  from  his  length  and 
grayness  of  whisker,  "Old  Blucher,"  and  wai  reported  to  be  a  hundred 
years  old.  This  animal  he  draped,  after  despatching  it,  to  the  lady  of  t^e 
house,  and  laid  it  nt  her  feet  as  a  peace -offering;  and  need  of  peace  he  had, 
indeed,  when  the  numbers  of  reels  of  cotton  he  was  in  the  habit  of  appro- 
priating and  essaying  to  devour  every  week  of  his  life  were  taken  into 
account.  But  the  conduct  of  Boodlejack  speedily  became  more  criminaL 
He  grubbed  up  all  the  oval  and  disaaond  parterres  in  our  garden.  He  made 
an  ollapodrida  of  all  the  seeds,  andnasturtions  came  np  where  geranionu 
should  have  grown.  We  had  a  rosary,  probably  the  [oettiest  and  most  pro- 
lific in  the  county  of  Bucks,  snd  whose  scented  treasures  were  our  delight 
and  the  envy  of  the  whole  coantry-side.  Boodlejack  cried  havoc,  and  let 
loose  the  dogs  of  war — thatisto  say,  himself— in  the  rosary.  The  brute's 
month  was  always  full  of  rose-leaves ;  and  he  didn't  seem  to  mind  the 
thoma  a  bit.  For  so  small  a  Aog  as  he  then  was,  you  might  have  ima- 
g^ed,  by  the  devastation  he  caused,  that  he  was  Atilla,  king  of  the 
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Huns.  Hia  frequent  asmnlts  on  tlie  legs  of  itrangsn  made  me  fearfol 
fi^out  tlie  taw.  His  predatory  propensitieB  were  perilous.  He  went  ont 
fflw  day  into  the  village  with  CrSEy  Jane  to  hnj  two  yards  and  a  tslf  of 
glazed  calico.  In  Elderberry  Lane  whom  should  he  meet  but  onr  cnrate*! 
wife  with  her  little  boy,  tlie  latter  (aged  three)  oarrying;  a  lai^  home- 
made, openwork  jam-tart,  newly  presented  to  him  by  an  admiiing  female 
pariahioner.  Tfao  poor  child  bad  jnat  begun  to  revel  in  the  delights  of 
the  tart,  by  smearing  his  fingen  with  ^  jam,  and  dabbing  his  Utde 
digits  on  hia  lips.  There  is  an  immmity  of  delectation  to  be  had  out  <d 
a  jsm-tart,  if  yon  only  talce  yonr  time  over  it  The  sight  was  too  modi 
for  Boodlejack.  He  botmoed  up  to  the  curate's  little  boy,  frightened 
him  ont  of  his  wits  with  one  pindical  yelp,  seized  his  jam-tart,  and  swal- 
lowed it,  as  thongfi  it  had  been  a  lump  of  dripping, 

Mrs.  Cnrate  was  dreadfully  irate.  She  didn't  faint,  but  she  ttnjek 
to  beat  Boodlejack  with  her  parsBol, 

"  The  nasty  ngly  brute  hss  eaten  the  ddar  child's  tart !"  she  sried,  in 
doleful  indignatioii. 

When  up  spoke  Crazy  Jane,  a  young  woman  who  adores  Soodiejad» 
and  Is  not  distiDguished  for  great  reticence  of  tongue. 

"  He  ain't  nasty  !"  she  cried.     "  He's  washed  twice  a  week.     He 
ain't  ngly !     He's  a  beauty,  he  is.     And  as  for  eating  the  tart,  there's 
.,.  twopence,  and  I  wonder  he  didn't  eat  you. '" 

Of  course  we  reproved  Crasy  Jane  when  this  conversation  was  re- 
ported to  us.  As  for  Boodlejack,  bis  misdeeds,  it  was  admitted  on  all 
hands,  merited  stsmer  reprehension.  The  rosary  pecoadilloee  were  bad 
enough ;  bat  to  be  wanting  in  r«spect  to  an  o%hoot  of  the  Ghoroh  of 
England — that  was  unpardonable.  Boodleiack  was  sentenced  to  be  tied 
np;  and  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  the  viUage  to  buy  him  s  chain 
and  a  kennel. 

Tbe  gyves  and  a  prison-iiouse  for  him  were  procured,  and  Boodlejack 
entered  upon  new  conditions  of  existence.  He  howled  at  firsts  but 
speedily  found  consolation.  He  took  to  digging  a  grave  with  his  pitws 
by  the  side  of  his  house,  as  though  he  had  been  a  Tn^pist,  and  boned 
favourite  bits  of  fat  and  bones  of  more  than  ordinary  gristly  suocnlence 
tiiere.  He  pined  a  little  after  the  kitchen,  whither  he  had  beeii  in  the 
habit  of  repairing  for  the  purpose  of  trying  and  smdling  the  joints  as 
they  went  round  on  the  spit,  and,  unless  restrained  by  Crazy  Jane,  of  lick- 
ing them.  He  found  he  conld  no  longer  bite  people,  but  took  it  ont  in 
barking.  He  submitted  to  be  called — in  a  slighdy  sarcastic  tone — "poor 
dd  fellow"  and  "  good  doggy"  by  the  postman,  on  whose  calves,  in  by- 
gone times,  he  had  made  many  exemplary  indentatioDs.  Perhape  tiie 
bitterest  humiliation  he  had  to  endure  was  in  Hbe  visits  of  Wee,  the  cat, — 
a  ginger-coloured  tom-tiger,  addicted  to  fowhng,  ratting,  firid-mousio^, 
and  other  out-door  sports, — who  had  formerly  been  a  mere  ball  of  fixr  for 
Boodlejack  to  toss  about  and  trample  on,  but  who  would  now  come  for 
an  hMr  or  two  every  day  and  sit  in  tlte  son  over  agtunst  Boodlejat^'s 
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On  the  llth  ofJtlarah  last,  at  Pau,  k  the  Pynueee,  an  Indian  offioer, 
worn  out  hj  work  and  the  ravages  of  cUmato,  sunk  to  hia  last  reat. 
Indian  officers  not  unfrequently  bo  aiok,  at  Pau  and  other  places,  where 
thflj  go  upon  forlorn  hopes.  But  this  was  no  commoo  event.  The  ex- 
hausted invalid  was  an  itlustrioos^mau.  A.  debt  of  honoor  vas  due  to 
him  from  his  countrymen,  and  thejr  paid  it  b;  the  hist  tribute  thej  had 
to  bestow.  The;  buried  him  in  Westminster  Abbej,  and  phwed  upm 
his  coffin  the  name  of  Sir  James  Outram.  It  is  a  great  naoke  in  the 
annals  of  England.  Let  us  attempt,  as  far  as  a  brief  sketch  will  suf- 
fice, to  show  how  it  became  great. 

Fort;- four  years  before  the  last  scene  at  Pau,  at  ihe  age  of  sixteen, 
one  James  Outram  was  appointed  to~a  cadetship  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company.  He  was'a  Sco^  and  came  irom  the  old  town  of 
Aberdeen,  where  he  bad  been  educated  at  Mariscbal  College.  How  ftr 
his  acquirements  extended,  and  whether  be  was  slow  or  quick  to  acquire) 
it  is  needless  here  to  note.  He  bad  very  little  to  do  with  books  in  afwr- 
liie,  and  received  his  real  education  jn  the  school  of  the  world.  From 
April  1819  to  March  1803,  his  career  was  almost  one  eontinaed  course  of 
action. 

Outram  was  appointed  toj  the  Bombay  Establishment;  and  on  his 
arrival  in  India,  in  August  1819,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  liente- 
nant.  The  :?dd  regiment  of  Native  lof^try  was  raised  at  Poona  in  the 
following  year,  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  adjutancy  of  the  new  carps. 
Soon  after  its  enrolment  the  regiment  was  sent  to  Baroda,  whence,  after 
Eufering  from  fever  during  the  monsoon  to  an  extent  which  prostrated  , 
nine-tenths  of  its  number,  it  wus  ordered  on  field-service  to  the  Itlye  . 
Caunta,  and  thence  to  Eattawar.  In  both  districts  vety  harassing  duties 
fell  to  its  share;  and  theEe  were  Outram's  first  opportimities  for  disdso- 
tion.  Nelson  said,  that  in  an  engagement  a  dark  night  and  a  stormy  sea 
were  so  many  points  in  his  favour,  because  he  had  the  advantage  in  sea- 
mansbip  over  the  enemy.  In  the  same  manner  unosnal  difficulties  gave 
Uutram  aa  advantage  over  his  brother  officers,  and  pushed  on  his  prefer- 
ment. While  in  Eattawar  the  young  adjutant  was  placed  in  tempomy 
command  of  his  regiment;  and  he  showed  himself  so  welt  fitted  for  this 
responsible  position  as  to  obtain  the  special  approbation  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  when  the  corps 
was  ordered  on  a  more  important  service  the  command  of  one  of  the 
wings  |was  given  to  Ontram,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  claims  of  several 
other  officers,  as  for  as  seniority  was  concerned.  His  new  scene  of  ser- 
vice was  tbe  turbulent  province  of  CandeisU,  whither  he  proceeded  early 
in  1821.    After  a  few  months'  stay  in  Gandeish  the  doctors  dictated  his 
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departure,  and  he  retomed  for  diaoge  of  ur  to  Bombay.  Here  he  found 
an  expedition  in  process  of  organisation  against  the  ibrt  of  Kittoor,  in  th« 
Southern  Uaratha  country.  The  ruling  passion  was  by  this  time  atrang 
npon  him,  and,  impelled  by  the  same  fascination  which  leads  an  actor  to 
go  and  see  a  play  in  front  of  the  curtain  when  he  is  not  engaged  behind 
it,  he  spent  his  holiday  with  the  force,  and  accompanied  it  as  a  volunteer. 
But  this  moderate  sip  of  distinction  was  not  enough  to  slake  faia  thirst  for 
honour.  He  required  deep  draughts  of  the  bewildering  beverage,  and 
was  satisfied  at  no  point  short  of  intoxication.  On  arriving  at  the  scene 
of  operations,  he  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  lead  the  storming 
party;  But  te*  amU  lei  ennemis,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  eo 
mudi  for  him  by  holding  out,  declined  to  ent«r  into  his  views:  tbey 
capitulated  in  the  meanest  manner,  just  as  he  was  making  amiDgements 
to  cover  himself  with  glory.  His  enemies  were  never  lass  his  friends  than 
npon  that  occasion. 

After  this  disappointment^ — and  his  health  giving  him  no  excnae  to 
tamper  with  it  any  longer, — there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  Tetam  to  his 
regiment.  But  fortune  favours  the  brave,  and  adventures  are  to  tbo 
adventurous;  so  at  this  juncture  Gandeish  came  to  his  assistance.  To- 
wards the  end  of  Afarch  \826,  the  western  districts  of  that  province  most 
obligingly  broke  out  in  insurrection.  The  rebel  leader,  with  opportune 
complaisance,  attacked  and  plundered  Untapoor,  carrying  off  his  spoil  to 
the  bill-fortress  of  Uolair.  There  he  established  his  headquarters,  and, 
raising  the  banner  of  the  Peishwa,  proclaimed  his  intention  to  restore  the 
Maratha  rule. 

The  situation  was  dangerous,  as  the  insurrection  might  well  spread 
throngh  the  entire  province.  This,  however,  was  only  an  Imperial  con- 
sideration. The  real  importance  of  the  rising  was  contained  in  the  fact, 
that  it  gave  another  chance  to  t^e  young  lieutenant  who  bad  been  disap- 
pointed at  Molair.  Every  preparation  was  of  course  made  at  the  crisis. 
The  British  troops  at  Surat,  Jaulnah,  Ahmednuggur,  end  the  neighbour- 
ing stataons,  were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  serrice  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  local  authorities  were  applied  to  for  sneh  mili- 
tary assistance  as  could  be  spared  for  the  defence  of  Zye  Kevia,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Molair  district  and  the  seat  of  the  treasury,  situated  only 
twelve  miles  from  the  rebel  stronghold.  This  was  Outram's  opportunity-. 
Two  hundred  men  of  the  11th  and  23d  regiments  ware  despatched  from 
Ualligaum,  on  the  evening  of  the  5tb  of  April,  under  the  command  of 
that  young  officer,  who,  after  effecting  a  forced  march  of  thirty- iire 
miles,  reached  Zye  Kevia  early  in  the  morning.  Here  he  was  snppoeed 
to  rest;  but  ascertaining  that  the  enemy  were  a  great  deal  stronger  than 
had  been  supposed,  be  determined  not  to  wait  to  be  attacked,  hut  to  take 
what  advantage  he  could  in  the  way  of  a  surprise.  The  works  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  fortress,  he  learned,  were  susceptible  of  escalade ;  so 
he  resolved  upon  capturing  the  place  by  a  coup-de-main.  The  proposal 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  junior  officers,  Ensigns  Whitmore 
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and  Paul,  of  the  11th  regiment;  but  it  so  far  exceeded  the  discretioaary 
powers  vested  either  in  Ontram  or  the  civil  authority,  Ur.  Graham,  that 
Uie  latter  entertained  grave  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  giving  his  con- 
sent. In  the  end,  however,  seeing  the  seriona  nature  of  the  case,  and 
recognising  the  wisdom  of  Outnun's  tactics,  he  sanctioned  the  proposed 
plan,  which  the  young  officer  immediately  proceeded  to  cany  into  effect. 

It  was  soon  after  nightfall  vtuSt  the  eipedition  set  out.  The  mardi 
was  rapid,  we  may  suppose,  and  operations  were  soon  commenced.  On 
nearing  the  bill  upon  which  tbe  fortress  was  situated,  Outiam  deepatched 
the  two  ensigns,  with  160  mm,  to  make  a  fake  attack  in  front;  while  he, 
with  the  remaining  fifty,  proceeded  to  make  a  real  attack  in  the  lear. 
Both  portions  of  Ihe  detachment^  ascending  the  hill  from  different  sides, 
reached  its  summit  before  daybreak,  sadr  the  remainder  of  the  operations 
were  carried  out  with  complete  success.  The  rebels,  engaged  with  the 
force  on  the  one  side,  whose  strength  they  had  no  means  of  telling  in  the 
dark,  were  utterly  surprised  by  the  assault  on  the  other,  which  wu  made 
with  such  vigour  as  to  cause  a  panic,  and  an  ignominious  flight  of  the 
entire  garrison.  The  attacking  body  once  more  united,  and  reinforced 
by  some  horsemen  collected  by  Mr.  Graham,  with  Outram  at  the  head 
of  the  whole,  then  dalihed  after  them  in  pursuit,  and  pursued  them  so 
closely  that  they  could  neither  rally  nor  discover  the  weakness  of  their 
aasailanta.  Their  leader  was  cut  down,  as  well  as  many  of  his  adherents ; 
and  the  remainder  fled  in  a  complete  state  of  disorganisation  to  the 
neighbouring  hilla.  The  infantry,  which  had  marched  upwards  of  fifty 
miles  in  thirty-six  hours,  were  necessarily  halted  a  little  before  dawn; 
out  the  cavalry  continued  the  pursuit  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  ground 
permitted.  Scouts  were  then  sent  out  to  ascertain  tbe  point  of  rendez- 
Tous  selected  by  the  enemy;  and  at  night  the  chase  was  resumed.  Then 
came  a  second  surpriK^  in  the  course  of  which  many  of  the  insurgents 
were  killed  and  many  more  taken  prisoners,  the  remainder  throwing 
away  their  arms  and  taking  flight  to  their  homes.  The  rebellion  was 
thus  crashed,  the  plunder  of  Untapoor  restored  to  its  rightful  owners, 
and  the  campaign  brought  to  a  triumphant  concluaion,  before  the  troops 
intended  for  the  work  eould  be  put  in  motion,  or  the  proper  authorities 
bad  time  to  mature  their  plans. 

For  this  important  service  Outram  was  not  reprimanded,  as  he  might 
have  been,  for  unwarranted  assomption  of  au^ority,  but  was  cordially 
thanked  by  the  Government,  the  General  of  Division,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. His  commanding-officer.  Colonel  Deschampes,  was 
also  generous  enough  to  eulogise  the  young  adjutant  in  warm  term?,  and 
to  attribute  to  him  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  new  regiment  was 
held  at  army  head-quartera. 

This  was  Outram's  last  servics  with  tbe  S3d,  or  indeed  as  a  regi- 
mental officer  at  all.  The  Governor  of  Bombay,  the  Hon.  Hlountstuart 
Elpbinstone,  marked  him  ont  for  more  important  service.  The  pro- 
vince of  Candeisb,  though  released,  with  tbe  other  provinces  annexed 
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«fter  the  mbjugfttion  of  the  Peishwa,  from  the  old  reign  of  npaaty  ud 
tuitrtile,  hftd  sever  enjojred  peaoe.  The  Prndamee,  the  Mvsthas,  and 
the  marauding  Arabs  had  been  dtireii  out,  or  otiierwiBe  dUpoeed  of;  bnt 
the  wild  Bheeli,  who  occupied  Qm  neighbouring  moimtaiaB,  ravaged  the 
plains  from  time  to  time,  and  retreating  again  to  their  rotkj  defilea  and 
pestilential  jungles,  had  for  seven  years  defied  the  reaouron  of  the 
British  Government,  and  derided  its  attempts  to  subdue  them.  They 
were  a  people  who  had  long  been  reoogniaed  as  a  distinct  rece,  and  were 
•eparated  by  their  halita  and  usages  from  the  other  tribes  of  Indi^ 
Bobbery  was  by  them  regarded  sa  a  sacred  duty,  and  tliey  were  tuxms- 
tomed  to  propitiate  the  minor  infernal  deities,  supposed  to  patroniae  the 
pursuit,  with  sacrifices  of  Uood.  Tlieir  great  social  vioe  was  drankeB- 
ness,  and  all  their  worst  passicss  burst  into  a  flaming  fire  when  asder 
its  influence.  They  were  consequently  looked  upon  by  all  other  tribes 
as  moral  and  religions  outcasts ;  every  man's  hand  was  against  tbem, 
and  their  hends  were  against  every  man.  In  fcama  times,  some  of  then 
savages  had  been  respectable  persons,  engaging  in  peaoeful  puraoits  ia 
the  plains;  but  for  many  yean  befiite  the  British  occnpation  of  tlta 
eountry,  they  had  taken  to  the  lawless  life  of  their  brethren  in  the  hills. 
These  pet^k  were  now  the  scourge  of  the  proviooe.  Bverj  meaaa  to 
subdue  them  had  Med.  Severe  as  well  as  gentle  measures  had  proved 
equally  in  vain.  If  any  thing  bad  been  found  less  efiectiva  than  foresy 
perhaps  it  was  conciliation.  Ur.  Eiphinstone'spiedBcessorintheGoTen- 
nent  of  Bombay,  in  his  despair,  looked  to  the  utter  extermination  of  the 
Bheels  as  the  only  mode  of  restoring  peaoe  to  the  province.  But  Hr. 
Elphinstone,  looking  upon  these  savages,  although  follen,  still  aa  mea, 
and  therefore  capable  of  being  elevated,  bad  hopes  of  auoeeeding-  bj  a 
benevolent  p<^cy.  And  not  only  did  he  seek  to  win  them  over  &i^ 
crime  to  morality,  from  anarchy  to  order,  but  he  determined  to  reuder 
them  "  the  [HvtactOrs  of  the  peace  they  had  so  long  disturbed." 

To  accomplish  this  end,  he  proposed :  Ist,  the  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural colonies  of  Bheels ;  Sd,  the  ot^iianisation  of  a  ref^ment  of  Bbed 
loldiera,  to  be  armed  and  discipliiied  like  the  line,  and  oommanded  by  a 
British  officer.  The  c«idaot  of  the  first  experiment  he  oonfided  to  C^ 
tain  Ovens ;  that  of  the  second  to  Lieutenant  Outram.  That  the  scheme 
met  with  mistrust,  and  even  ridieule,  on  many  sides,  may  be  easily  sup- 
posed; but  the  "practical"  men  who  opposed  it  were  efl^otnally  sileiwed 
by  its  perfect  socoess.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  recount  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  by  Captain  Ovane,  and  how  ably  he  turmoukted 
.  tbem ;  and  we  can  but  briefly  follow  Lieutenant  Outram  in  the  meaaurta 
by  which  he  accomplished  his  share  of  the  undertaking.  In'  the  first 
place,  he  bad  to  fight  a  tough  battle  with  his  friends,  who  denounced  ib» 
project  as  insane,  and  warned  him  that  he  was  sacrificing  his  professional 
position  and  prospects,  and  most  probably  his  life,  by  engaging  in  it 
Being  successful  in  this  encounter,  by  determining  to  have  his  own  waj 
and  to  accept  the  hasardons  htmour,  he  lost  no  time  in  entering  upon  hi* 
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daties.  The  fint  of  tHew  was,  to  make  the  enemj  feel  the  veight  of  the 
iron  hud  opoa  which  the  poUo;  of  the  Govemraeiit  prepoeed  to  place 
Ihe  Tdret  glove.  For  thia  purpoee,  be  obtamed  permusioQ  to  lead  a 
detaohmoit  of  hii  regimeoG  against  the  Bheels  of  the  Sathmalla  HiUs, 
with  whom  hia  commandipg-  officer  bad  for  some  months  been  endea- 
Touring  to  cope.  With  this  foroe  he  attacked  and  rented  the  enemy 
with  oonsiderable  sknghter,  following  them  up  from  fastness  to  Atstness, 
nntil  his  complete  TioEory  was  acknowledged  by  their  complete  submis- 
sion. This  was  a  gallant  service  iadaed;  and  it  was  a^owledged  in 
grateful  terras  l^  the  Government  and  the  Commander- in- Chief.  But 
the  most  difficult  part  of  bis  wwk  was  to  follow.  Having  beatm  the 
enemy  at  alt  points,  he  sent  back  his  troops;  and  throwbg  himself,  mh 
armed  and  uniitteiid«d,  among  his  former  foes,  he  surprised  them  into  a 
reciprocity  of  the  confidence  which  be  manifested  himself.  That  he 
ahou]d  have  escaped  with  his  life  at  the  outset,  seems  wonderful ;  but, 
as  Ur.  Blplunatone  predicted,  the  savages  proved  to  be  men,  af^  all, 
and  their  bratality  was  &irly  beaten  by  the  chivalrous  oonrage  of  the 
young  offioo-,  who  thus  add«d  a  moral  to  a  physical  victory.  One  of  the 
means  which  he  resorted  to  in  order  to  effect  his  object  may  sound 
strange  to  those  aooustomed  only  to  the  tactics  of  ordinary  warfare.  He 
took  with  him  a  pkntlffal  supply  of  brandy,  and  "  tre««d"  right  and 
left.  He  had  rough  custnners  to  deal  with ;  but  they  liked  the  liquor, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  pore  cordial  brought  out  the  truth  of  their 
natures,  which  bad  been  only  maddened  by  their  own  daleteriotu  oon- 
cootions.  Moat  ceitaioly  the  maxim,  In  vina  vtritiu,  was  never  intended 
to  apply,  to  bad  wine.  In  any  case,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  by  a 
combination  of  ioniom»  and  brandy  that  Outram  aahi«red  his  first 
soocessei  in  the  civilisation  of  the  Bheels.  But  it  must  no't  be  supposed 
that  the  means  resorted  to  were  in  any  way  rude  or  coarse.  In  a  memdr 
of  Outram's  services,  drftwn  up  some  years  ago,  tor  privato  oirenlation, 
by  a  distinguished  writer,  who  was  one  of  his  greatest  friends, — and  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  lai^  portion  of  the  material  for  this  notice, — 
it  is  stated,  that  "  he  accepted  their  hoepitaUty,  which  he  repaid  with 
feaata  and  entertainiients.  He  llateoad  with  prc&und  attention  to  their 
wild  tales  and  mythological  l^ends;  taught  them  many  simple  but 
nsefiil  meohanical  devices;  dracsed  their  wounds;  prescribed  for  their 
ailmrats;  joined  in  their  pastimes;  and,  aooompanyiag  them  in  the  pu^ 
suit  of  the  tigers  and  other  large  game  with  which  their  mountains 
abounded,  won  th«r  admiration  by  showing  in  the  chase,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously displayed  in  battle,  his  supwiority  in  those  very  qualities  which, 
they  ^ued  most  highly  in  themselvea."  Nay,  more, — prejudices  of  every 
kind  to  the  oontrary  notwithstanding, — he  induced  some  of  the  high-oaste 
native  officers  and  privates  of  bis  regiment  to  follow  his  example ;  and 
even  in  other  regiments  of  the  line  the  precedent  was  recognised  by  the 
laen,  who,  whenever  they  met,  presented  their  pariah  visitors  with  betel- 
nut  and  sweetmeats,  and  gave  entertainments  in  their  honour.    Thus  it 
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was,  aa  the  writer  alreadjr  quoted  obeervee,  that  Oatram  "  contrived  to 
entLrone  himself  in  the  auctions  of  his  tmooaih  asBooiates ;  to  establish 
over  their  minds  a  moral  ascendency,  which  was  a  sonrce  of  profimitd 
astonishment  to  all  who  witnessed  it ;  to  inspire  them  with  sentiments  of 
self-respect;  and  to  imbue  them  with  an  earnest  desire  to  become  par^ 
ticipatw^  in  the  civilisation  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  they  were 
confronted." 

And  not  only  did  Outram  accomplish  bo  much  ^^ood  by  his  own  direct 
ag^enoy,  bat  the  example  wliioh  he  set  was  no  less  powerAil  upon  others. 
Officers  who  had  mistrusted,  and  even  ridiculed,  the  conciliation  policy, 
set  to  work  to  vie  with  him  in  carrying  it  ont;  and  high-caste  Sepoys 
even,  catching  the  infection,  were  found  on  all  sides  exchanging  civilities 
upon  equal  terms  with  men  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
as  the  dirt  beneath  their  feet  All  these  great  results  were  not  gained 
in  a  day;  but  in  two  years'  time  it  was  beyond  a  donbt  that  the  philan- 
thropic scheme  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  been  completely  suceessiiil.  That 
scheme  depended,  as  he  himself  declared,  entirely  npon  the  ohancter  of 
the  officers  selected  to  carry  it  ont ;  and  it  was  in  the  execution  that  the 
difficulty  consisted.  The  only  objections  that  could  be /made  to  it  were 
on  the  score  of  its  snpposed  impracticability ;  and  these  objections  Outrun 
disposed  of  most  conclusively.  In  the  &ce  of  false  reports  of  treacben', 
&c.,  the  Bheels  not  only  became  sober,  -  gentle,  obliging,  and  well-be- 
haved, but  they  enlisted  willingly  for  the  service  of  the  Government^  and 
soon  became  distinguished  both  for  seal  and  effidenoy. 

In  April  1837  they  were  for  the  first  time  called  upon  to  act  in  the  . 
field  for  their  new  masters ;  and  upon  this  occasion  perfwmed  their  part 
with  oonspicuous  courage  and  unquestioned  fideUty,  although  opposed  to 
people  of  their  own  nation,  caste,  and  in  many  oases  even  tfaeir  own 
families.  After  a  time  the  discipline  of  a  regular  corps  was  introduced 
among  them;  and  to  this  they  submitted  so  completely  as  to  abstain 
from  their  former  iavonrito  vice.  The  brandy  once  used  as  a  decoy, 
you  may  be  sure,  had  been  long  since  stopped,  and  a  case  of  intoxication 
was  now  scarcely  ever  heard  of  among  them. 

There  still  remained  a  wild  tribe  of  Bheels  inhabiting  the  Danng,.— 
a  mountainous  and  jungly  country  dividing  Gand^sh  from  the  Surat  dis- 
tricts ;  and  when  an  expedition  was  formed  to  subdue  them,  upon  the 
ui^ent  representation  of  Outram,  the  leadership  was  intrusted  to  that 
officer,  and  the  fiheel  corps  formed  part  of  the  force.  During  a  short 
campaign  of  a  month  the  seven  chiefs  of  the  Daung  were  captured,  and 
the  whole  country  subjugated  and  explored ;  the  Bheel  oorps  taUng  no 
shght  or  nndi^tinguished  part  in  these  operations.  Upon  succeeding 
occasions,  also,  they  rendered  good  service,  and  maintnined  their  good 
name,  until  at  last  general  tiunquillity  reigned  in  Gandeish  and  otdnred 
foi'  many  years.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  in  the  country,  Out- 
ram was  not  called  upon  for  any  military  dntiee,  thongh  he  still  oom- 
manded  the  corps,  and  also  the  Poona  Hone,  then  stationed  at  GandeiBh. 
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Aa  a  magistnite,  "  Bheel  agent,"  and  "  Thng  agent,"  his  civil  dntiefl 
wen  at  the  Hame  time  manj  and  Tarioiu ;  and  hia  life  must  have  been  as 
actire  at  this  time  as  at  anj^period  of  bia  career.  But  these  were  routine 
matters,  and  ware  probably  rest  to  a  man  of  his  temperament.  It  is  ob- 
servable, moreover,  that  OnUvm,  great  always  in  oonstruction,  seldom 
remained  to  elaborate.  His  glory  was  to  sormoimt  obstacles,  to  struggle 
through  difficulties.  Easy  progress  on  a  smooth  road  bad  to  the  last  but 
few  charms  for  him.  So  when  the  Bheels  grew  tractable,  and  the  state 
of  the  country  gave  him  no  particular  trouble,  it  is  probable  that  its 
charm  for  him  was  well-nigh  gone.  At  any  rate,  he  took  the  £rst  oppor- 
tunity which  seemed  to  present  itself  of  quitting  it  for  another  province, 
where  bis  friends  the  enemy  were  good  enough  to  give  troubie. 

The  new  scene  of  Ootram's  activity  was  the  Mahee  Sftnta,  a  provinca 
of  Gooserat  bordering  on  Malwa  and  Meywar.  Here  the  inwjenee  of 
the  people  had  arrired  at  a  point  where  repression  became  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. Our  officers  were  subject  to  continual  ill-treatment,  and  even 
their  lives  were  threatened.  "  Representatious"  brought  no  reparatjon, 
and  our  "authorities"  were  no  authorities  at  all,  for  they  conld  do  no- 
thing. The  British  name,  so  potent  elsewhere,  was  ha«  a  mere  jest. 
The  Bombay  Government,  which  had  been  much  endnring  from  this 
provinoe  for  fifceen  years,  at  last  came  to  the  eonclusion  that  "some- 
thing must  be  done." 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  had  succeeded  Hr.  Elphinstone  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Bombay,  had  added  no  little  to  his  predecessor's  pubhc  praises  of 
Oatram  for  his  exploits  in  Candeish ;  and  Sir  John  Grant,  who  succeeded 
Sir  John  Malcolm  in  the  same  position,  naturally  looked  to  this  young 
officer  for  service  at  tiie  juncture.  Oatram  by  this  time,  indeed,  had 
gained  a  remarkable  reputation  for  an  officer  of  bis  years  and  standing, 
not  only  as  a  beau  aabrettr,  but  as  a  diplomatist  and  administrator,  and 
had  received  the  speoial  thanks  of  Government  upon  several  occasions. 
The  mission  upon  which  he  was  now  employed  was  one  of  peculiar  deli- 
cacy. He  was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  outrage,  and  report  on 
the  steps  by  which  peace  and  order  could  be  beet  established  and  main- 
tained. The  jungles  were  deadly  that  lay  in  his  way,  but  he  proceeded 
on  bis  journey  at  once,  though  the  season  was  the  most  sickly  of  the 
year ;  for  the  duty  was  urgent,  and  admitted  of  no  delay.  This  was  at 
tbe  beginning  of  October  1635.  He  passed  through  the  perils  unscathed; 
reached  his  destination  in  safety ;  visited  Hursole  and  the  petty  courts  of 
the  Rajahs  of  Bdur  and  Ahmednuggnr ;  and,  returning  by  Deesa  and 
Abmedabad,  arrived  at  Bombay  in  December,  prepared  with  a  policy  and 
areport 

The  views  which  he  expressed  were  briefly  these.  That  many  of  the 
grievances  complained  of  were  real,  he  had  little  doubt.  He  desired  that 
they  should  all  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  redress  granted  whei«Ter 
deserved.  For  the  old  harsh  and  coercive  policy,  which  had  failed,  he 
proposed  to  substitute  a  policy  of  gentleness  and  conciliation,  from  which 
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ba  hwl  enrj  hope  of  saeoMS.  But  at  tlie  Mine  time  he  wsa  too  old  a 
■oldiftr  (he  was  now  an  actual  Ubptain)  not  to  see  that  the  motiree  of  tJw 
GoTemment  might  be  miatsken,  m  perhapi  nnderatood  too  well,  wbieh  is 
eren  more  awkward  ocoasionallT' in  diplomatio  doings.  The  Govemraent 
night  hava  more  than  one  reason  for  inoliiiing  to  elemency,  bat  the  in- 
Bii^«nte  ibonld  not  be  allowed  to  BQppOM  the  virtue  dictated  by.oeoes- 
■it;.  Right  or  wrong,  as  we  might  be,  we  had  Bufibred  too  many  hamili- 
ations  to  give  way  all  at  once.  The  inani^^ents,  moreover,  had  displayed 
a  bad  spirit,  which  did  not  deserve  entire  indulgenoe.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  that  submiseion  on  ^e  part  of  the  refractory  chiefs  should  be 
demanded  as  a  preliminary  to  ihe  investigation  of  uUeged  grievantiee. 
To  those  who  laid  down  their  arms  he  would  grant  ev«ry  oonsideratitm  ; 
those  who  refused  he  would  put  down  by  force,  and  ^ue,  by  resttmng 
its  prestige,  enable  the  Govamment  to  i^ord  to  ezt«nd  clemency  to  alL 

There  oould  scarcely  be  a  more  honourable  and  a  more  practical  pro- 
gramme than  this.  But  Sir  Robert  Giaut — able  man  as  he  was — had 
planted  himself  entirely  upon  peace  principles,  and  felt  a  greater  sympathy 
£>r  tbe  insurgents  thui  was  dne  to  a  horde  of  semi-civilised  rebels  in 
anne.  Accordingly,  we  find  Captain  Outram  ^ain  despatched  to  tbe 
Hahee  Kftnta  in  January  18^6,  charged  with  the  duty  of  reSstablialuDg 
order,  with  a  force  not  large  enough  to  make  a  sufficient  demonstration, 
and  with  instructions  to  make  as  little  use  as  possible  of  the  force  he  had. 
Outram— true  to  the  sense  of  duty  which  never  deserted  him — resolved 
to  do  his  beat  with  the  incompatible  conditions  imposed  upon  him.  Bat 
in  spite  of  conditions,  and  in  spite  of  himself,  Outram  was  driven  to  oo- 
eroiTe  measures,  and  he  made  a  dash  at  one  of  the  refractory  ehieft — 
Sooruj-MuU — which  was  highly  sncoessfol,  and  a  salutary  lesson  to  die 
rest  But  it  was  disapproved  by  Government,  as  a  departure  from  tbe 
purely  conciliatory  policy  prescribed  The  Government  said  it  was  too 
severe.  Ontram  said  he  had  aoted  in  aceordanoe  with  the  tpirit  of  hn 
instructfoas.  A  great  deal  of  veiations  correspondence  ensued ;  but  ulti- 
mately the  Government  admitted,  substantially,  the  wisdom  as  wall  as 
the  SQooeis — which  vras  undeniable — of  Outram's  policy ;  and  they  oonld 
scarcely  have  done  less,  for  the  Politioal  Commissioner,  reporting  upon  bis 
proceedings,  declared  that  "  his  firm  and  active  measures,"  combined,  as 
they  were,  "  with  conduct  concUiatory  to  the  very  verge  of  steess,"  en- 
titled him  to  tbe  warmest  commendalitm. 

After  this  the  Government  gate  nneqnivooal  praise  to  the  exertions  of 
Ontram  to  pacify  the  province,  and  declared  their  confidence  in  him  to  be 
confirmed.  Upon  one  occasion  tmly  was  there  a  renewal  of  the  differenee 
of  opinion — not  as  to  ends,  but  means. 

The  chief  of  Aglore,  a  sutg^t  of  the  Quicowar,  raised  tbe  standard  of 
rebellion  against  his  master,  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  tbe  for- 
tified village  of  Rnnseepoor,  on  the  vny  line  of  the  British  border.  Tbe 
Guioowar  was  weak,  and  appealed  for  aid  to  Outram.  Outram  wrote  for 
instmctionB  to  his  Govenunest',  intimating  that  nnlees  tbe  rebellion  was 
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gMppwBOd  he  could  not  aunrer  for  the  peace  of  the  Hahee  KAnta.  Tke 
letter  was  not  replied  to,  owinp  to  an  official  accident,  aa  afcerwards  trsiu- 
pired.  So  Oulram,  int«pTetiii^  (dlnnoe  as  oonBent,  ootnj^ed  with  the 
Onieowai'B  request,  and  made  a  combined  attack  with  him  upon  the  rebri 
portion.  The  attack  was  oompletely  snoceeafid.  The  place  was  taken ; 
^e  giarriBon  dispersed  with  loss;  the  leaders  captured ;  the  authority  of 
the  Guicowar  was  reMaMisfaed^  and  the  peace  of  the  Hahee  KAnta  pre- 
serred.  This  measure  was  condemned  by  the  Bombay  GoTeniment,  and 
another  correspondence  took  place.  The  Government,  with  all  respect 
for  his  diplomatic  character,  prononnced  Oatram  "  essentlBlly  warlike." 
The  consequence  waa,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  wrote  out  prohibiting 
bia  Anther  employment  in  the  Mabee  EAnta,  as  calculated  to  promote 
distnut  and  animosity.  But  further  infermation  soon  induced  diem  to 
chaagie  tbeir  opinion  and  withdraw  their  order.  The  next  despatch  con- 
tained a  high  compliment  to  Outram  on  aooonnt  of  his  "  extivordinary 
fitaeae"  fi»-  his  post,  and  a  renewed  ezpression  of  entire  confidence.  It  is 
only  just  to  add,  that  the  prohibitory  (»t]er  was  withdrawn  "  on  the  earnest 
recommendation"  of  the  Bombay  Goremment. 

Hiis  was  the  last  nSie  of  the  diplomatic  rose-leaf.  The  province 
became  so  pacified  and  proeperous,  tbat  in  little  more  than  two  yeara  from 
the  time  of  Outram's  taking  it  ta  hand  (in  June  1838)  he  made  the  satis- 
factory announcement  that  he  was  "  enabled  to  dispense  with  tjie  services 
of  the  troops  In  the  Mahee  KAnta."  Outram  had  tncceeded  again,  and 
praises  poured  upon  him.  But  wliat  had  Outram  to  do  with  a  pacified 
and  proeperoos  province  f  He  had  made  it  what  it  had  become.  Was 
he  to  sit  down  quietly  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  t^e  his  ease  and  grow  sleek 
in  witnessing  t^  mild  operation  ofdevelopmtot?  Thebnnterwillnot  eat 
the  game  off  his  own  gun,  if  there  is  any  thing  like  a  market  availaUe, 
Gould  a  political  sportsman  like  Oatram  be  eipeoted  to  feed  upon  ti« 
fruits  of  his  own  labour  of  love  t  The  game  once  brought  down,  he  cared 
no  more  about  it;  andmrnonrs  of  war  coining  from  Afifgtmnlitn,  he  dia- 
covered  that  he  bad  bed  enough  of  the  HiAee  KAnta.  AccMdingly,  he 
relinquished  his  political  post — at  a  sacrifice  of  pay  to  the  extent  wT  np- 
varda  of  800^  a  year — and  obtained  permiaaion  to  join  the  military  expe- 
dition then  being  organiW  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  Dost  Mahomed 
and  letting  up  Shah  Soofah  at  Canbul.  The  war  was  about  sa  unjuat  and 
impolitic  a  war  as  thia  country  was  ever  engaged  in.  But  that  was  the 
business  of  tbe  Governor  General  and  his  advisers.  Oatram  considered 
that  it  was  bis  to  serve  his  country.  He  took  a  more  spcrtiiig  view  of 
the  question,  perhaps,  tiian  he  would  have  taken  later  in  Ufe,  when,  npm 
a  memorable  occasion,  he  refused  to  carry  out  a  measure  which  he  dis- 
approved. But  it  is  pardonable  in  a  comparatively  young  man  to  love 
action  fi>r  aetion'a  sake;  and  a  soldier,  whatever  his  rank,  who  claims 
to  be  a  politioifln  ont  of  place,  ia  not  mni:^  better  than  that  veiy  apinv- 
priately  deapised  character,  a  "  sea-lawyer."  Outram  could  fight  with 
hia  pen  as  well  as  with  hia  aword — and  he  took  a  spordng  view  of  oontro- 
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veny  sometimes,  and  really  liked  it,  for  the  fim  of  the  thin^ ;  bnt  tiisn 
WM  nothing  of  the  "  sea-lawje^'  about  him.  In  ToluDteering  for  tlie 
Affghan  expedition,  he  simply  "  planted  himself  npon  his  instinots" — to 
me  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Emerson's — and  these  enabled  him  at  the  same  tivaa 
to  please  himself  and  serve  his  country.  It  should  be  here  obserred, 
however,  that  Oatram  was  known  to  hare  been  afterwards  opposed  to 
Lord  Auckland's  AiTghan  policy,  and  to  have  predicted  its  disastroos 


His  first  Berrlce  in  his  new  field  of  action  was  characteristic  of  the 
man.  The  expedition  was  embarrassed  at  the  beginning  f<»  want  of  cer- 
tain camels,  800  in  numbw,  for  ths  purpose  of  carriage.  These  had  been 
promised,  but  not  forthcoming.  "  The  unparalleled  activity  and  enei^iea 
of  Captain  Oatram,"  we  are  told  on  good  authority,  caused  this  want  to 
be  supplied;  and  but  for  his  indefatigable  exertion  in  this  matter  it  is 
difficult  to  say  when  the  army  would  have  been  set  in  motion.  The  three 
forces  which  then  took  the  field  had  still  difficulties  to  contend  with ; 
"  and  the  hardshipe  and  su&rings  of  the  Bombay  troops  were  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  dishonesty  of  a  native  official,  till  Captain  Ontram 
brought  him  before  a  military  court,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  malpractices 
that  'fell  heavily  on  the  juniors  of  the  officers,  and  ruinously  on  the  native 
soldiers.' "  Another  difficulty  t^^i^  arose  with  regard  to  camels.  Outram 
had  obtained  those  necessary  at  the  outaet,  as  we  have  seen ;  bat  he  ooutd 
not  prevent  a  great  many  fram  dying,  and  there  was  only  one  source 
whence  to  procure  more.  The  required  supply  was  again  obtained  by 
Oatram,  who  had  the  conduct  of  a  very  delicate  negotiation  on  the  snb- 
jeot,  and  managed  it  so  well,  that  he  persuaded  Shah  Soojah,  through 
the  envoy,  Sir  William  Maonaghten,  to  keep  back  the  number  required 
from  his  "  Contingent,"  and  transfer  them  to  the  Bombay  division.  But 
£>r  this  assistance,  Sir  John  Keane  could  not  have  moved  his  colamn  up 
the  Bolan  Pass.  On  Ontram's  return  irom  this  suooesiAil  mission  he 
found  Sir  John  Keane  in  another  embarrassment.  The  c&mel-drivers 
were  in  mutiny,  and  had  struck  work.  Sir  John  Keane  must  have  struck 
work  himself,  as  faf  as  the  expedition  was  concerned,  had  this  state  of 
things  endured.  Outram  wss  at  last  caUed  in  to  set  matters  right ;  and 
this  he  did  after  all  others  had  ^led.  The  oamel-men  returned  to  duty, 
and  never  afterwards  ventured  to  depart  from  it.  Allies  an  frequently 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  enemies,  more  particularly  in  the  East ; 
and  further  negotiations  had  to  be  conducted  with  Shah  Soojah  during 
the  tedious  advance  towards  the  Bolan  Pass.  These  were  intrusted  to 
Outram,  and  he  prosecuted  them  with  his  usual  address,  until  he  met  with 
an  accident  which  incapacitated  him  from  any  active  exertion  for  a  month. 
While  galloping  on  a  good-natured  misuon  for  a  friend,  whose  baggage 
had  been  curied  off  by  thieves,  bis  horse  rolled  over  and  dashed  him  to 
the  ground,  the  injury  which  he  received  being  much  increased  by  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  which  was  under  him  when  he  fell. 

The  accident  happened  on  ths  Slst  of  Mareh  1839.    On  the  S3d  of 
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July — the  ere  of  the  oaptore  of  Qhiznea — Outram  performed  a  briUiant 
flxj^t  in  beating  off  a  body  of  fanatical  UuuulmanB,  oaJled  "  Ohazeea," 
who  appeared  upon  the  heights  to  the  ■oathtrard  of  the  camp,  and  whom 
he  dispsraed  witli  great  eSiBOt,  taking  from  them  their  consecrated  banner 
of  green  and  white— supposed  to  render  them  invincible.  After  Ghixnee, 
Uia  army  resumed  its  march  to  Ganbol ;  and  on  news  being  receiTed  of 
the  flight  of  Dpst  Uahomed,  Ontram  was  again  to  the  fore.  To  him  was 
intrusted  the  pursuit  of  the  Ameer.  Fire  hundred  Affghan  horsemen 
and  a  small  pu^  of  our  own  Hindnstanee  cavalry  were  placed  nnder  his 
command  for  the  purpose ;  and  twelve  officers  volunteered  to  accompany 
him.  The  enterprise  was  conducted  with  an  amoont  of  dash,  daring,  and 
determination,  which  has  caused  it  to  be  justly  described  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  passages  in  the  Afghan  war.  It  was  nnsucoessiul,  owing 
to  the  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  traitor  Affghan  guide — 
one  Hadjee  Ehan,  who  at  last  warned  Outram  that  the  Affghan  troops 
would  turn  against  him  if  he  persisted  in  fcdlowing  up  the  Ameer ;  and 
as  the  latter  had  then  passed  the  boundaries  of  the  Shah's  dominions,  to 
which  Outnun's  operations  were  restricted,  there  was  no  resource  but  to 
retuni.  Yet  Outram  had  actually  planned  to  attack  the  Ameer  wiih  the 
Hindustanee  horsemen  alone.  "It  being  evident,"  as  he  says  in  his 
diary,  "  that  all  the  Affgbans,  on  both  sides,  will  turn  against  us,  nnless 
we  are  immediately  snoceBsfiJ,  this  plan  of  attack  appears  to  afford  the 
only  chance  of  escape  to  those  who  may  twvive ;  and  it  is  an  object  of 
paramount  importance  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  Ameer,  rather  Haa 
permit  bis  escape." 

It  is  just  as  well  that  Outram  and  his  brave  companions  did  not 
■Dooeed  in  oatobing  the  fugitive,  not  only  ibr  their  own  sake— though 
not  one  would  have  survived  the  propoeed  coup — but  because  his  deetmc- 
tton  would  have  been  political  suicide  on  the  part  of  his  destroyers.  But 
this  was  nothing  to  do  with  Outram,  whose  business  was  to  catch  the 
Ameer  if  he  could,  and  who  was  quite  right  to  do  his  best  towards  a 
disastrous  success  rather  Uiaa  the  IvUliant  failure  which  he  accomplished. 

On  retmningto  Caubnl  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  fall  back  upon 
political  employment  under  Sir  William  Macnaghten;  but  it  was  not 
long  before  Outram's  active  services  were  again  called  in  request.  Some 
of  the  Qhibde  tribes  had  been  marauding,  and  murdering  a  British  officer ; 
and  Outram  was  sent  to  punish  them.  His  exertions  npon  this  occasion, 
which  were  thorough  and  decisive,  and  had  the  effect  of  restoring  tran- 
qutlhty  through  the  whole  line  of  country  between  Caubul  and  Candahar, 
were  most  handsomely  acknowledged  by  Shah  Soojah,  as  well  as  by  the 
British  Government.  Outram's  next  exploit  was  to  obtain  permission 
from  Sir  William  Maonaghten  to  join  the  column  under  General  Willshire, 
proceeding  to  punish  die  Khan  of  Khelat  for  certain  acta  of  hostility 
imputed  to  him  and  his  subjects  during  the  adrance  of  Sir  John  Eeane's 
army.  Outram  served  as  General  Wiltshire's  aide-de-camp  during  this 
expedition,  and  at  the  siege  of  Khelat  led  a  detachment  which  stormed 
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the  heights  and  Beeored  the  gate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fort  to  AHi 
at  wbish  the  nuun  oolmnn — preceded  bj  MaJM  Pennjouick — had  feitad 
■a  eatrance.  The  place  being  taken  in  triuniph,  it  seetttod  that  thoe  wtB 
no  more  hanrdous  work  left  to  do.  Bat  a  miwitai  remained  for  Oulna 
which  was  6illy  eu  daagerona  as  oonld  be  desired  b;  anj  reasooaUe  maa. 
He  was  eomniHioned,  as  a  mark  of  honour,  to  bear  the  gloHous  tidi^ 
hack  to  Bombaj.  He  chose  to  go  bj  the  most  dtreet  an^  speed;  route; 
•ad  tar  this  purpose  it  was  neoescary  that  he  shoold  go  in  disguiss.  la 
the  garb  of  a  holj  man  he  left  the  Brituh  camp  in  the  dead  of  nigh^ 
Moompanied  by  two  Syuda  and  a  eoople  of  armed  attendants,  as  wdl  m 
oae  lerTant  of  his  own.  During  the  jomnej  he  eneooatered  dai^;a 
and  fatignea  which  would  have  prostrated  uy  (wdinarf  man ;  bat  after  a 
Tariety  of  adTentoree  he  reached  a  place  called  Soomeanee,  wbera  he 
took  boat  for  Korsoobee,  proceeding  thence  to  Bombay.  Here  he  was 
^  first  to  bring  the  good  news ;  but  even  np  to  his  arrival  at  9an- 
aeanee  he  had  been  in  great  peril,  for  his  disguise  was  discovered  and 
biiBadf  porsved  as  far  as  that  place,  whmoe  he  had  departed  only  juat  it 
time  to  get  dear  off.  This  joumej,  of  three  hnndrtd  and  sixty  mile^ 
Oatnua  (who  with  his  saddle-bags  weighed  sixteen  sttme)  performed  m 
an  Afghan  pony,  under  thirteen  hands,  in  sevw  days  and  a  half,  having 
been  altogether  one  hondred  and  eleven  hours  in  the  saddle. 

In  November  I8if9,  Gaptain  Ontrotn,  far  his  services  at  Kbek^ 
reodved  the  rank  of  Brevet-Hajor.  Ab  this  rank  was  bestowed  at  tht 
same  time  upon  other  officers  who  bad  not  been  placed  in  a  posdlioD  ts 
earn  the  same  distinction,  he  was  to  have  received  the  fiurther  ra^  itf 
Lieuteiiant-Cotonel,  which  would  have  qualified  him  for  high  military 
enatmand,  and  given  him  many  other  advantages.  But  the  rank  was 
aot  eonfarred— it  is  said  through  an  oversight;  and  Ouliam,  though 
ttiged  by  his  friends  to  call  attention  to  the  omission,  sevbr  eared  ts 
do  so. 

In  January  1840  Ontram  was  appomted  Political  Agent  fat  Lowv 
9ind.  In  this  position  his  fine  bnt  conciliatory  diplomacy  waa  ooBspi- 
ODOus.  Meer  Noor  Hahomed  was  then  the  principal  Ameer  and  the 
virtuil  ruler  of  the  country,  though  not  ncognised  in  his  supreme  c^i^ 
tity  by  t&«  British  Oovemment.  He  had  suffered  some  injnstioe  at  am 
hands;  nnd  as  Oatram  had  been  made  one  of  the  agents  by  wfaioh  il 
waa  inflicted,  the  mission  of  that  officer  to  his  court  must  have  hean  the 
reverse  of  welcome.  Bnt  a  short  time  passed,  and  Noor  Mahomed 
fbond  in  Ootntm  k  friend  whom  he  declared  on  his  deathbed  he  loved  •• 
a  brother,  and  to  whose  care  he  left  his  two  sons  and  successors.  "  Fk^MS 
the  days  of  AdHm,"  said  the  dying  Ame^r,  "  no  one  has  found  so  maoh 
truth  aad  friendship  as  I  have  found  in  you."  Outram,  who  was  by  the 
Ameer's  bedside  at  tbe  time,  and  who  bad  taken  the  hands  of  tbe  bchis, 
which  their  fitther  placed  in  his,  was  much  affected.  "  In  the  course  td 
the  interview,"  he  sajs  in  his  report  to  Government,  "  Heer  Hoos^ein 
All,  tbe  Ameer's  youngest  son,  came  from  the  inner  apartments   and 
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wbi^xred  in  the  ear  of  hk  father,  who  imiled,  and  infiirmed  rae  that  thft 
Khanam  (the  mothw  of  his  sous)  Mnt  to  tsj  she  hailed  me  u  hw  bnx 
ther  with  much  gratifioRtion ;  to  which  I  made  a  soitable  acknovlad^- 
ment.  On  intjuiry  aft«rwardi  I  learned  that  this  is  oonaidered  an  extr»< 
ordisBTf  fffoot  of  friendship,  such  m  has  never  haretoGire  been  displajad 
axeept  to  the  nearest  relations." 

Oatram  obviiiod  permission  to  accept  the  goardianiMp  of  the  tfoy 
Hooasein  Ali,  and  performed  his  trost  to  the  bast  of  his  power.  But  the 
trust  was  not  attended  with  happiness.  The  boj  was  only  sixtaen  years 
of  age,  and  beyond  havicg  been  a  spectator  of  the  battle  of  MeauM) 
t^re  was  no  colour  for  any  charge  against  him.  Nevertheless  he  was 
arrested,  and  although  released  on  Outxam's  interoessioo,  was,  siW  his 
protector's  dppaitnre,  torn  from  his  aged  mother  and  sentenced  to  exile 
with  the  rest  of  the  rojal  captives.  The  mother  appealed  to  Oulnun  in 
the  name  of  her  dead  husband.  Outram  nobly  responded  to  her  call, 
Md  endured  calunuiy,  persecutuui,  and  pecuniary  loss  rather  than  violate 
hIsiMomise. 

But  to  neune.  Outram  was  still  at  Hyderabad  in  August  1811, 
when  Mr.  Ross  Bell  died;  and  his  office  being  in  a  state  of  great  oon- 
fasion,  and  our  relations  with  Ehelat  pnmmg  for  immediate  settlement^ 
Outram  was  requested  to  proceed  to  Quetta,  in  Northern  Belooohistan, 
■■d  at  the  top  of  the  Bolan  Pass,  as  soon  as  he  could  oonaistently  with 
hie  personal  mfety.  Had  he  waited  to  comply  with  thu  condition,  be 
vrould  have  waited  for  a  more  favoumbls  seawn  and  taken  with  him  a 
Strang  escort,  m  order  to  face  the  simoom  and  the  wild  bibes  whioh 
threatened  him  with  equal  peril.  But  Outram  had  <Hily  the  intareeta  of 
the  service  in  view,  so  he  Started  off  at  once  on  a  dromedary,  attended  by 
ft  single  servant  similarly  mounted ;  and  in  five  days,  we  are  told,  "  ac- 
oompliebad  a  journey  whioh  generally  occujnod  ttoopa  three  weeks,  at  a 
aeason  of  the  year  when  most  men  would  have  regarded  an  order  to  ■ 
undertake  it  as  little  short  of  sentence  of  death."  An  officer  who  tra- 
versed a  portion  of  the  same  route  during  a  mora  faoovrahie  aeasoa 
describes  the  tOTmenta  which  he  endured  to  have  been  horrible  beyond 
all  experience  in  any  otiier  part  of  the  country.  Some  of  his  oc«npaniona 
were  struck  dead  by  the  beat  evf  n  in  their  tents,  their  bodies  turning  as 
Uack  as  cbarooaL  Oatram's  mission  was  an  important  one,  and  he 
•  accomplished  it  sucoeasfully.  We  now  find  him  Political  Agent  for  the 
whole  of  Sind  and  Beloochistan.  He  was  here  busily  engaged  in  the 
good  work  of  conciliation  and  improvement,  when  tbeCaubut  insurrection 
broke  out,  and  the  most  important  crisis  arrived  that  our  rule  in  India 
had  known  previous  to  1857. 

Tiiere  is  no  need  to  enter  into  the  complicated  events  of  tfai«  period. 
A  writer,  already  qaoted,  has  well  described  the  nature  of  Outram's 
responsibilities:  "Emissaries  poured  forth  from  Canbul  proclaimng  a 
religious  war  against  the  British.  The  ignorant  and  bigoted  popoiations , 
of  Sind  and  Beloochbtan  were  called  on,  by  the  fealty  they  owed  the^ 
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Propliet,  to  enliBt  under  his  metai  buiDer  agsinst  Uie  enemies  of  the  fidth. 
And  to  nentrtdira  the  effoots  of  these  fanatical  appeals ;  to  proride  for  tba 
Bostesance  and  safety  of  the  weak  and  scattered  military  poets  witfaiit 
their  jnrisdiotion  J  to  inspire  confidence  in  qnarters  vherem  panio  direat- 
ened  to  consummate  tha  Tery  evils  it  apprehended ;  to  aid  in  the  retrieral 
of  onr  tarnished  hononr  bj  providing  onr  generals  with  the  means  of  pro- 
seeuting;  a  war  of  retribntion ;  and  to  da  so  through  the  agency  of  thoM 
whom  we  had  wronged  and  who  were  incited  to  rise  against  us— endi 
were  the  duties  which  Major  Ontram  and  his  able  staff  were  now  called 
«p(Hi  to  perform." 

A  writer  in  the  Calcutta  ^metv  for  September  1846,  whose  great 
namo — that  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence— there  is  no  longer  need  to  conceal, 
adds  the  followiog  tribnt«  to  Ootram's  services  at  this  time:  "  In  theysar 
1S38,  Ontzam  carried  to  Affghanistan  a  ebaracter  snch  as  could  not  be 
paralloled  by  any  officer  of  his  standing  in  India.  His  sen  ices  during^ 
the  first  Affghan  war  were  second  to  those  of  no  officer  then  and  there 
emph^ed.  And  had  be  remained  in  the  Ghilzie  country,  or  at  Ehelat, 
many  of  onr  disasters  mi^t  have  been  averted.  But  it  is  by  his  civil 
management,  first  of  Lower  Sind  and  then  of  both  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Provinces,  and  of  all  Beloocbistan,  that  Ontram  has  won  onr  highest 
admiration.  When  the  European  inhabitants  of  Calcutta  trembled  for 
onr  Indian  empire— when,  in  the  highest  places,  men  grew  pals  at  the 
evil  tidings  from  Afighanistan — Ontram  held  his  frontier  post  with  a  firm 
band,  a  brave  heart,  and  a  cheerful  tone,  that  ought  to  have  been  con- 
tagious. Vigilant,  conciliatory,  courageous,  he  managed  with  his  handful 
of  troops  not  only  to  prevent  the  Ameers  from  taking  advantage  of  onr 
disasters,  but  to  induce  them  to  aid  in  furnishing  supplies  and  carriage 
for  the  relMving,  then  considered  the  retreating,  army.  The  merits  of  his 
exertions  on  this  occasion  are  bat  httle  understood.  He  obeyed,  as  was 
his  dnt^ ;  but  he  did  not  the  less  clearly  perceive  the  ruinous  tendency 
of  the  government  orders.  He  had  the  moral  courage  to  sacrifioe  his 
own  immediate  interests  by  stemming  the  then  prevalent  tide  of  cowardly 
counsel.  James  Ontram  in  one  quarter,  and  Qeorge  Russell  Clerk,  a 
kindred  spirit,  in  another,  were  the  two  men  who  then  stood  in  the 
breach;  who  Jimxd  the  authorities  to  listen  to  the  fact  against  whtoh 
they  tried  to  close  their  ears,  that  the  proposed  abandonment  of  the 
British  prisoners  in  Affghanistan  would  be  dangerous  to  the  state  as  it 
would  be  base  to  the  captives.  These  counsels  were  snccessfiilly  followed; 
the  British  nation  thanked  onr  Indian  rolers,  while  of  the  two  men  witlb- 
out  whose  persevering  remonstrances  and  exertions  Pfott  and  Pidlock 
might  have  led  back  their  armies,  without  being  permitted  to  make  an 
effiirt  to  retrieve  onr  credit,  Clerk  was  slightj^d,  Outram  was  superseded. 
As  cheerfully  as  be  bad  stepped  forward  did  Outram  now  retire;  and 
again,  when  his  services  were  required,  was  he  resdy  to  act  in  the  field  in 
wiUing  subordination  to  the  officer  who  had  benefited  by  his  supercession." 

There  were  some  differences  of  opinion  between  Outram  and  the  then 
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Gorenuff-Oenenl,  Lord  EUenboroogb,  wbioh,  it  it  laid,  led  to  tbe  re- 
move] ;  bat  the  onl;  public  act  of  Outrun  vhicb  seems  to  hsTe  indnoed 
tiiat  measura  was  the  restoration  to  the  Eh&n  of  Ehelat  of  the  valle;  of 
Shawl,  which  Outram  couoeived  to  be  an  act  of  justice  and  policy,  as  it 
is  held  to  be  bj  high  aatborities.  It  was  on  Outram's  departure  from 
Sind  that,  at  a  public  dinner  given  to  him  bj  the  officers  of  the  foroe^ 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  preGided  on  the  ocoasion,  described  the  guest  t^ 
the  erening  as  "The  Batard  of  India,  tant  paur  et  tant  reproelu" 
If  ever  was  desoription  better  deserved ;  and  it  has  lived  to  be  heard  above 
all  Napier's  subsequent  revilinga  of  his  farmer  friend. 

Oatram  now  proposed  to  himself  the  relaxation  of  a  visit  to  England; 
but  rfapier  requested  that  he  mighc  be  appointed  "a  eommissioner  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  details  of  the  treaty  which  was  to  be  proposed  to 
the  Ameers  of  Sind,"  and  Lord  Ellenboroagh  having  complied  with  the 
request,  Outram  accepted  the  mission. 

Of  his  conduct  as  commissioner  in  Sind  it  is  snfficient  here  to  saj, 
diat  while  carrying  out,  as  in  dnty  bound,  the  pohoy  of  the  government 
he  served,  he  did  not  shrink  from  protesting  against  the  injustice  of  that 
policy,  and  [urediotang  its  disastrous  results;  as  when,  for  instance,  he 
wrote  te  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  these  words :  "  It  grieves  me  to  eay  that 
my  hearty  and  that  judgment  which  Qod  has  given  me,  unite  in  con- 
demning the  course  we  are  carrying  out  for  his  lordship  as  most  tyr- 
annical— positive  robbery.  Ajid  I  consider  that  every  life  that  may 
hereafW  be  lost  in  consequence  will  be  a  mwdtr." 

In  earnest  of  his  beUef  in  the  impracticability  of  the  policy,  Outram 
refused  to  receive  an  extra  allowance  of  160/.  a  month  on  account  of  bia 
new  dnties,  saying,  "  I  have  not  been  able  to  effect  any  thing  as  commis- 
sioner yet,  and  see  very  little  prospect  of  doing  so."  And  he  added: 
"  Whatever  may  be  my  private  objections  to  recttving  what  might  pos- 
nbly  be  construed  as  a  peconiaiy  favour,  I  must,  mthotU  reference  to 
any  pertonal  JeAwgs  wkatever,  abstain  from  accepting  public  money 
which  I  have  not  earned."  It  was  in  the  same  noble  spirit  that  he  after- 
wards refused  to  receive  a  rupee  of  the  prize-money  for  the  campaign, 
his  circnmstances  at  tlie  time  being  such  as  to  enhance  the  merit  of  the 
sacrifice. 

Outram's  position  in  Sind,  anomalous  in  its  relation  to  his  own  govern- 
ment, was  easily  misunderstood  by  the  natives;  and  after  having  vainly 
tried  to  save  the  Ajneeis,  he  had  to  sustain  an  attack  upon  the  H}  derabad 
Besidency,  made  by  the  infuriated  Beloochees.  This  defence  was  con- 
ducted by  Outram  himself;  though,  with  his  usual  generosity,  he  tried 
to  give  the  credit  of  it  to  Captain  Conway,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
present  only  in  his  diplomatic  capacity.  It  was  gallantly  done,  and  has 
been  well  described  as  one  of  tbe  most  memorable  feats  in  the  annals  of 
India.  Napier  himself,  in  rfporting  the  battle  of  Meanee,  which  imme- 
diately followed,  and  testifying  to  Outram's  distinguished  services  on 
tbe  latter  occasion,  speaks  of  the  "stem  and  extraordinary  defence" 
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of  the  Reeidency  sgainet  an  overwfafllmiu^  foree,  and  ezpKMed  faw 
intontioD,  which  he  nerer  carried  ant,  af  Bending  Lord  EUenboroog^ 
a  detailed  acoonnt  of  it,  "aa  a  brilliant  example  of  defendin|f  a  militw^ 
pod" 

Outmn's  fiinctiDns  ae  commienoner  neceraarily  terminated  witli  tbs 
battle  of  lleanee,  and  he  returned  to  Bombay,  where  the  most  iplendid 
public  demonstrations  were  made  in  his  honour,  inoludinf;  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  aword  of  th«  value  of  three  hundred  guineas  and  a  ccetly  pieoA 
of  plate.  He  thonoe  proceeded  to  England  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  « 
unfortunate  Ameers,  but  was  too  late.  Their  condemnation  had  been 
sanctiooed,  and  what  had  been  done  could  not  be  undone.  It  ia  ligh^ 
however,  to  |daoe  upon  reoord  the  fact  tbat  Ontmm  had  forwarded  to 
Sir  Charles  Napio*  documente  exculpatory  of  the  conduct  of  the  Ameen, 
for  tmnsmiaaion  to  the  Qovemor- General,  and  thence  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, and  that  these  documents  had  been  withheld  by  Napier  until  th«]r 
were  too  late  to  take  effect.  Thus  Lord  Elleaborongh  and  die  Home 
Government  were  equally  ignorant  of  the  real  merits  of  the  ease  wh^ 
called  upon  to  decide  it. 

All  that  Ontram  gained  for  his  services  in  Sind  was  the  brevet  isnk 
of  Lieutenant- Colonel  and  the  Companionship  of  tbe  Bath ;  distinctiaiM 
which,  as  the  Hon.  Mountstnart  Eiphinstone  obaerved,  "  had  been  pro- 
mised, and  more  than  promised,  long  ago."  He  remained  in  England 
only  aix  months,  his  return  to  India  being  hastened  by  the  newi  (reoined 
in  November  1843}  of  the  revolution  at  lAhore  and  the  murder  of  Sbne 
Kog.  But  the  expected  storm  blew  over  for  the  time,  and  Ontram  fall 
back  upon  an  unimportant  political  poet  at  Nimar,  which  he  resigned  ia 
six  months'  time,  proceeding  again  to  Bombay,  with  the  intention  ot 
revisiting  England.  But  on  his  arrival  he  found  that  an  insnrrectioB  of 
a  very  threatening  character  bad  broken  out  in  the  Sontli  Muatha  ecnit- 
tiy ;  so,  forgetting  peat  slights,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Government. 
They  were  accepted;  well  rendered,  as  usual;  and  tranquillity  being  re- 
stored, as  was  supposed,  Outram  again  made  an  attempt  to  leave  Bom- 
bay. But  tbe  war  bad  only  been  transferred  from  one  part  of  the  countij 
to  another  ;  and  Ontram,  who  could  never  be  kept  from  the  fron^  now 
volunteered  to  return  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  organise  and  lead  a  ligiit 
oorps.  Hia^ exploits  during  this  campaign,  in  which  be  has  been  well 
deaoribed  as  the  soul  of  all  active  measures,  were  among  the  most  bril< 
liant  of  hie  career,  "  his  very  advanord  guard  driving  before  them  the 
half-armed  rabble  that  had  kept  three  brigades  at  bay."  Instead  <rf 
gmng  home  on  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  he  accepted  tbe  post  of 
Resident  and  MiUtaiy  Commandant  at  Sattara  (February  1845);  and 
afterwards  (May  1847)  that  of  Resident  at  Baroda,  where  his  servicet 
were  urgently  required.  Thence  (November  1848)  he  was  obliged  to 
take  sick  leave  to  Egypt;  and  during  his  stay,  with  characteristic  ao- 
tivity,  which  in  this  case  eudangered  his  life,  be  drew  up  a  valuable 
report  upon  the  country.     At  tbe  beginning  of  1800  he  retnmed  to 
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India  ud  renmed  his  positioii  at  Baroda,  where  renewed  strifs  awaited 

It  wai  ttliaa  own  aeeldng.  At  Baroda,  as  eleewhera, — in  middle  as 
in  early  life, — Ontram  never  profited  bjr  the  mBiim  of  tiie  dipIoaaatiBt, 
who  warned  hia  friends  a^inst  being  zealone  and  doing  tbeir  duty  too 
well.  It  wu  Bot  that  he  was  anable,  in  rulgsr  phrase,  to  let  well  alone. 
It  was  evil,  and  not  good,  that  be  would  not  allow  to  rest;  and  wher> 
ever  wrong  came  in  hia  way,  he  made  it  hia  busineas  to  set  it  rig&t. 
Now  a  man  who  acts  upon  this  chivalrous  principle  will  not  be  able  to 
walk  from  Piccadilly  to  the  Bank  without  suffering  insult  and  injury, 
and  making  more  enemies  than  most  persons  would  like  to  add  to  thtdr 
list  on  a  summer's  morning.  Here  is  a  ehopkeeper  puffing  worthlesi 
goods,  to  cheat  the  poor  man  of  his  hard  eamiags.  Oo  into  the  shop, 
and  tell  him  that  he  is  doing  wrong ;  entreat  him  to  conduct  hia  trade 
upon  fair  principles ;  and  if  he  will  not  listen  to  you,  warn  the  mechanic 
in  the  threadbare  coat,  who  is  looking  wisdully  into  tbe  window,  that  he 
will  be  impoeed  upon  if  he  ventures  inside.  Your  object  is  a  benevolent 
one;  but  how  is  your  interfereuoe  likely  to  be  received?  Is  it  calculated 
to  reform  the  riiepkeeper,  oblige  the  mechanic,  or  do  ought  but  bring 
trouble  upon  yourself  f  A.  little  farther  on,  a  policeman  has  seized  upon 
an  «pple-woman,  on  a  vague  chaige  of  not  "  moving  on."  The  poor 
wretch  is  quite  willing  to  move  on,  but  she  is  objecting  to  being  "  dmv," 
and  the  guatdiao  of  the  peace  and  the  pavemeot  is  treating  her  with 
brutal  vit^GDop.  Intimate  the  fact  to  him  in  the  mildeet  of  terms,  and  the 
chances  are  thai  yon  will  get  your  hat  knocked  off  your  head,  and  find 
yonrself  in  a  short  time  in  the  station-honse,  on  a  charge— deposed  to 
by  three  constables  of  good  character — of  being  drunk,  insaltsng  respeet- 
aUe  fimales,  and  assaulting  tbe  police  whan  they  tried  to  take  you  in 
charga.  There,  in  that  by-street  where  yon  are  seeking  a  short  out, 
yen  see  ft  man  and  his  wife  engaged  in  a  pitched  battle  before  their  own 
door,  the  neighbours  looking  on,  ourioua  to  see  who  will  win.  The  man 
apparently  has  the  best  chance,  as  he  has  got  the  woman  by  the  hair  of 
the  head,  and  is  pomidiDg  her  over  the  fkce  and  eyes.  You  interfere  to 
savB  the  weaker  party,  md  what  do  yon  get  7  The  pair  turn  upon  you 
togetiittr,  and  it  is  fortimate  for  yon  if  you  get  out  of  the  street  without 
being  torn  to  pieees  by  the  united  neigbbonrhood.  Now  if  the  practice 
is  BO  inomvenient  during  a  short  walk,  what  must  it  be  to  a  man  who 
pursues  it  on  his  way  through  life, — and  that  in  public  matters,  with  re- 
gard to  which  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  superiors  ?  But  it  was  Outram's 
system  to  take  this  course;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  during  a  great 
part  of  his  career  he  was  seldom  without  a  controversy  on  his  hands,  and 
generally  in  danger  of  offending  against  official  etiquette.  It  has  been 
said,  that  she  is  the  beat  woman  of  whom  the  least  is  heard  j  he  is 
certainly  the  safest  official  of  whom  the  authorities  bear  least,  and  tbe 
best  in  the  eyes  of  all  govemmenta  not  exceptionally  heroic.  As  for 
Ontram^  he  was  always  heard  of  whatevdr  he  was  doing,  and  had  a 
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vexttioiu  habit  of  bein^  in  eamost  and  doing  tliiiigs  too  weD.  Tt^  was 
jut  That  he  did  at  Buoda.  He  was  well  aware  that  a  BjHtein  of  0(»> 
mption  waa  at  work  there,  and  that  the  natives  believed  nothing  could 
he  done  without  making  khutput  (illicit  action,  or  conupt  inflnenoe)  at 
Bombay.  Outram  denonnced  the  BTstemj  and  acting,  aa  he  tlioaght,  Unth 
the  approTal  of  the  Bombay  Goveniinent,  which  he  could  not  under- 
stand to  be  capable  Of  any  contrary  policy  to  that  of  supporting  right 
and  repressing  wrong,  he  set  t^i  work  to  prove  his  accnsationa.  Tbis 
wae  a  long  and  difficult  task,  and  exposed  him  not  only  to  obloquy,  bat 
something  veiy  like  pereecntion.  Lord  Falkland  and  his  adviaeTa  bein^ 
amongst  tliose  who  threw  the  greatest  difficulties  in  his  way,  ridiouled 
his  purity,  and  insulted  his  character.  Bat  Outram,  cnce  put  on  his 
mettle,  waa  not  the  man  to  be  turned  aside.  He  proved  hie  ease,  and  so 
discomfited  the  GoTemor  and  his  firiends,  who  wished  to  screen  certain 
peraons  concerned,  that  he  was  called  npon  to  reaign  his  appointment. 
In  the  mean  time  he  had  addressed  several  appeals  home;  but  theae 
were  withheld  by  the  local  authorities,  and  could  not  be  dealt  with  hf 
the  Court  of  Directors  until  after  the  question  had  been  settled  on  tb« 
spot.  However,  after  making  every  conceseion  to  the  Oovemment  that 
etiquette  could  possibly  demand,  Outram  found  be  had  no  justipe  to 
expect  in  Bombay,  and  betook  himself  to  England  in  aearch  of  that 
article.  In  England  his  case  was  impartially  examined,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  Court  of  Directors  completely  exoneratad  Outram  from  the 
charges  which  had  been  sent  home  against  him,  except  as  r^arded  such 
minor  matters  as  acting  rather  too  much  en  his  independent  authority^ 
and  not  being  very  respectful  to  the  Bombay  Government.  For  the 
rest,  they  did  not  &il  to  extol  the  "  mbI,  energy,  ability,  and  auooeaa"  of 
labours  which  were  always  unaided  and  sometimes  impeded  by  the  au- 
thorities, and  to  vindicate  him  from  c^isures  and  asperaions  cast  on  his 
proceedings  by  the  Qovernment  which  dismissed  him.  They  moreow 
gave  direct  as  well  as  indirect  oensitre  to  this  same  Oovemment  upon 
more  than  one  point  in  the  oontroversf ,  and  finally  directed  that  soitabla 
employment  shonld  be  found  for  him  on  bis  return  to  India. 

Had  Outram  been  the  "  monomamae^'  that  the  Bombay  Qovnnment 
bad  declared  him  to  be,  there  might  have  been  some  difficulty  in  finding 
him  "siutable"  employment  As  it  waa,  there  was  no  appointment  of 
sufficient  importance  available  except  his  old  one,  and  to  this  he  retunied 
in  triumph.  This  position,  however,  he  soon  changed  for  the  Residency 
at  Aden,  and  from  Aden  he  was  transferred  to  the  Residency  of  Onde, — 
a  far  more  important  post. 

The  native  government  of  Oude  then  stood  condemned.  It  waa  known 
tiiat  the  country  was  to  be  annexed,  and  the  task  was  committed  to  Out- 
ram as  the  beat  man  to  carry  it  out.  The  course  determined  upon  by  the 
Government  of  India  and  tbe  Court  of  Directors  involved  a  breach  of 
faith, — that  must  be  admitted,  unless  a  certain  treaty  made  in  1837  oan 
he  shown  to  have  no  existence.    But  upon  other  grounds  the  act  waa 
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Biore  than  jnalifiaUe.  The  court  wae  a  oentro  of  profligacy  and  corrap- 
don;  tlie  etnmttj  was  a  BUTTDimding  cf  oppreerion  and  migrule.  The 
effete  monaroh  who  roprasented  the  deoajing^  dynssty  was  a  man  of  the 
most  degraded  character.  As  far  as  the  jnstice  of  the  case  was  con- 
oefned,  apart  from  political  obligationB,  there  was  nothing  to  shook  the 
most  sensitive  mind  in  tlie  annexation  of  Onde.  The  case  of  Onde,  in 
fitct,  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  case  of  Sind ;  and  the  work  was  snoh 
as  OuCram — a  stranger  to  the  ooontry,  moreover,  and  ntterly  unoompro- 
miaed  as  he  was— oonld  undertake  with  perfect  consistency.  The  task 
perhaps  was  not  a  congenial  one,  but  it  was  one  to  which  duty  oalled 
him,  and  fnmi  dn^  he  never  flinched.  Oode  was  to  be  annexed,  and  he 
annexed  it;  bnt  as  far  as  the  manner  was  concerned  he  did  his  spiriting 
as  gently  as  possible,  and  carried  out  the  policy  of  the  Qoremment  with 
sneh  consideration  to  those  whom  he  ooaroed,  that  had  be  remained  at 
his  poet  it  is  possible  that  we  should  have  been  saved  the  horrors  which 
aiBued  from  the  effects  of  the  sterner  and  less  compromising  mle  which 
preoeded  the  appointment  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  But  his  health  broke 
down,  and  compelled  him  once  more  to  seek  restoration  and  repose  in 
England.  He  retunted  home  accordingly ;  but  not  to  find  the  relief  be 
songbt.  He  had  enjoyed  but  a  few  months  of  rest  when  Persian  affiurs 
took  a  serious  turn,  and  the  eipedition  to  Bushire  was  decided  upon. 
Outram  was  the  man  of  all  others  for  the  command,  and  the  idea  of 
active  service  renewed  all  his  old  ardour.  He  felt  himself  once  more 
aUe  to  go  forth  and  eonquer,  and  he  went  forth  aeoordisgly.  The  cam- 
paign was  brief  but  decisive ;  and  the  objects  of  the  expedition  being 
aooomplished,  a  peace  was  concluded  upon  satii&ctory  terms.  But  ercD 
then  repose  was  denied  him.  The  Indian  Mutiny  broke  out  at  this 
junctnro;  and  upon  learning  the  news  at  Bombay,  Ontram  at  once  went 
nmnd  to  Calcntta  and  placed  his  sword  again  at  the  service  of  the  Go- 
renmeDt.  Lord  Canning  was  then  looking  round  for  the  ablest  men  at 
bis  disposal,  and  Outram  was  not  the  man  to  be  spared.  He  was  im- 
mediately sent  up  country  to  take  the  command  of  the  force  destined 
for  the  relief  of  Lncknow.  Havelock  had  preoeded  him,  and  on  joining, 
Outram  would  have  superseded  his  old  companion  in  arms.  But  with  a 
ehivalrooB  geherosi^ — which  was  not  more  chivalrous  and  more  generous 
than  many  other  acts  in  hia  career,  bnt  which  has  been  better  appre- 
oiated,  because  better  understood,  by  his  countrymen — he  waived  his 
claims  to  the  military  honour,  and  taking  up  only  his  civil  appointment, 
he  elected  to  accompany  the  force  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Dude,  and  to 
give  his  military  service  only  at  a  simple  volunteer.  How  be  acquitted 
himself  in  this  capacity  is  well  known  to  every  Englishman.  How  he  took 
np  his  proper  position  after  the  first  relief — or  rather  reinforcement—of  the 
place,  and  gallantly  held  out  until  Sir  Colin  Campbell  arrived  and  efiected 
the  real  relief  of  the  garrison,  need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  It  is  right 
to  state,  however,  that  it  was  in  no  little  degree  due  to  Outram's  infor- 
matjon  and  advice  that  the  operations  were  brought  to  a  snooesifiil  issue. 
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Tlte  retponsibOitf  titeu  devolved  upon  him  of  luilding  tfaa  oonHtry  from 
luB  position  at  Alam  Bagfa,  until  Lord  Cl^de  wu  ftble  to  advanoe  to  the 
second  relief,  uid  the  skill  ssd  energy  with  which  he  per&rmed  his  tuk, 
bsTe  sever  been  eetimBted  at  their  right  valne ;  for  Ae  dan^en  and  diffi- 
culties of  bis  position  have  been  little  nnderatood.  Ui|  knowledge  of  tlie 
eoaotry,  apart  from  an;  qurition  as  to  his  geoeralabip,  gave  bim  advwa- 
tages  poesessed  by  no  other  officer  engaged.  The  &Gt  is  iodiepntable — 
t^n^  hitherto  unknown  to  the  public — that  had  bia  counset  bMB  fol- 
lowed by  Hav^ock,  a  diflerent  route  would  have  been  taken  for  the  firrt 
advance,  and  a  far  more  fikvonraUe  result  obtained.  That  his  advise 
contributed  greatly  to  the  soccees  of  the  ooncluding  operation,  in  which 
be  took  the  fhare  due  to  him  from  bis  rank  and  services,  there  is  every 
reason  to  sa[^K>w.  It  may  be  considered  certain,  indeed,  that  the  niov»- 
ment  which  be  executed  with  snob  consummate  skill  npon  the  oooaaom 
was  plumed  in  all  essential  rerpects  by  himself. 

When,  by  the  sncceu  of  the  British  arms,  Outram  became  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Onde  in  antbority  as  well  ss  in  name,  he  set  to  work 
once  more  at  his  old  task  of  conciliation,  of  which  indeed  he  had  not 
been  unmindful  while  in  his  position  at  Alum  Bagb.  How  he  reclaimed 
the  Talookdars  to  loyalty  by  his  bold  modification  of  Lord  Canntng'a 
"  Confiscation  Proclamation"  is  well  known.  His  geuenl  policy  was 
oonoeived  in  a  similar  Bjml^  and  made  poseible  the  eventual  pacification 
of  the  oonntiy. 

But  his  labours  in  Oude  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  Outnun  was  called 
down  to  Calcutta  as  Military  Member  of  the  Supreme  Coundl.  In  that 
capacity  be  apfJied  himaelf  with  his  «dd  energy  to  Imperial  qneetaons  f 
but  work  was  by  this  time  wearing  bim  out,  said  the  physical  repoM 
which  he  had  so  well  earned  eame  too  late  for  bia  exhauated  franw.  It 
hastened,  indeed,  the  breaking  up  which  had  now  become  painfully  a]>- 
parenL  The  stimulant  of  action  might  have  supported  him  for  many  a 
day,  butrepose  was  mora  than  he  could  bear.  There  was  only  one  change 
which  promised  relief,  and  that  was  the  change  once  more  to  England. 
Accordingly,  in  1860,  Outram  again  turned  his  faee  homewards,  but 
rested  at  Malta  until  the  summer  of  1881,  when  he  vuitured  to  brave  the 
change  of  climate.  A  Lieutenant- Grraerai,  a  Baronet,  a  Qrand  Cross  of 
the  Bath,  a  hero  who  had  won  the  Viottnu  Cross  "  for  valour,"  and  would 
have  received  it  bad  it  been  considered  desirable  to  encourage  valour 
such  as  he  displayed  at  Lucksow  in  an  officer  of  bis  rank, — every  honour 
awfuted  him  that  his  countrymen  could  confer.  But  he  was  so  evidently 
shattered  in  constitution  npon  bis  arrival  that  he  could  take  port  in  no 
public  demonstrations,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  cold  weather  had  to 
sedc  a  change  once  more  to  kinder  skies.  The  winter  of  1861-S  be  spent 
in  Egvpt,  and  on  his  return  m  the  warm  season  bis  health  seemed  to  be 
partially  restored.  But  the  favourable  signs  were  of  short  duration.  In 
the  autumn  he  had  again  to  seek  change.  He  spent  a  few  months  is  the 
south  of  France,  and  Pan  was  his  last  restiug-plaoe  in  life.    But  his 
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eonntry  claimed  his  remaiiiB,  and  all  that  was  mortal  of  James  Outram 
now  lies  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

Is  it  Dficessarj  to  t«ll  what  was  the  pflrsonal  charecter  of  Outram 
after  this  sketch  of  his  serriceB  ?  His  character  is  told  in  his  deeds.  A 
soldier,  with  humanity  for  his  watchword ;  s  diplomatist,  with  hones^ 
tor  his  motto, — ^he  was  in  private  life  exactly  what  might  be  expected 
from  his  public  oareer.  Most  ^at  men  diiappoint  ns  by  exhibiting  a 
eontradiotioD  between  the  two.  But  Outram,  who  could  conciUate  hia 
enemies,  did  not  disdain  to  ouItiTate  hie  friends.  And  the  generous  ar- 
dour which  led  him  to  war — whether  with  tigers,  or  men,  or  abuses — 
was  the  same  quality  which  inspired  him  in  peace  with  gentleness  and 
love.  In  the  society  of  his  family  and  friends  he  was  still  the  Civiliser 
of  the  Bheels,  the  Crusader  against  £hntpnt,  and  die  Hero  of  Lucknow. 
Though  simple  as  a  child  in  lamiliar  intercourse,  his  greatness  neTer 
Menied  the  smaller  for  the  test;  and  it  may  be  said  of  him,  what  Napo- 
leon deelared  could  be  said  of  no  man,  that  ha  might  he  a  hero  to  his 
valet-de-ehambre.  Of  his  pntctidd  acts  of  kindness  and  eban^  we  need 
not  here  speak.  They  are  well  remembered  by  the  many  who  experi- 
enced them,  while  tbe  good  heart  which  dictated  them  is  known  by  many 
more  to  have  belonged  to  a  man  whose  pure  nohili^  of  nature  was 
without  one  grain  of  aUoy. 

S.L.B. 
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C1m9  Ciilicitn. 

We  do  not  mean  oridcism  by  a  claw,  but  criticiBm  of  a  class.  It  ia  a 
common  form  of  modern  sarcasm ;  it  almost  invariably  sacceeds  in  htuni- 
Itating  the  class  attacked,  and  puffing  up  those  who  are  so  lucky  ai  not 
to  belong  to  it ;  and  the  secret  of  its  itrcDgth  will  be  finrnd  to  lie  in  a 
particular  ibrm  of  blse  assumption,  which  we  wish  to  expose. 

Th«  manceuTre  ia  smple.  Examine  closely  tbe  class  which  yon  ia- 
tend  to  attack.  Having  discovered  its  weak  points,  beware  how  yon 
i^proach  them  widi  direct  assault  or  friendly  remonstrance.  Both  tfaoBa 
modes  of  warftre  imply  a  certain  respect  fat  your  adversary.  The  direct 
assault  implies  that  he  is  in  possession  of  some  place  from  which  you  are 
lesolred  to  expel  him ;  the  friendly  remonstrance  shows  tiiat  you  think 
it  worth  while  to  try  to  remove  his  defects.  Now  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
yoor  object  to  oonvinoe  the  world  tiiat  be  neither  has,  nor  deserves  to 
have,  any  place  in  it  at  all,  and  tliat  if  his  defecta  were  removed  there 
would  be  nothing  of  him  left.  This  is  only  to  be  achieved  by  assuming 
an  air  of  contempt.  The  defects  most  be  alluded  to  as  matters  of  no- 
toriety, which  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  exhibit  in  detail ;  •• 
ihey  are  real  defects  (tor,  remember,  this  is  indispensable),  the  reader  feels 
Uiat  they  are  indefensible,  and  reading  hastily,  as  most  men  do,  he  does 
not  pause  to  eonsider  that  the  same  defects,  or  their  eqnivalente,  mi^t 
be  pointed  out  in  eveiy  other  class  of  human  thinkers  and  workers  be- 
sides the  one  which  is  being  victimised.  Und«  all  yon  say  lies  the  tacit 
assumption  that  it  is  only  in  tbe  special  target  of  your  choice  that  arrows 
will  really  stick.  If  you  put  forward  so  monstrous  an  assertion,  of  course 
it  could  be  confuted  in  a  moment;  but  if  you  never  cease  implying  it,  it  is 
ten  to  one  that  it  wilt  be  tmconsciously  accepted  by  the  msjority.  Very 
few  persons  really  know  the  bases  of  their  own  opinions ;  bnt  they  baild, 
nevertheless,  with  vigour  and  confidence.  Yon  have  only  to  say,  with 
an  air  of  cool  superiority,  "Here  are  these  fellows — at  it  again!  it  is 
really  too  bod — we  must  pnt  a  stop  to  it !"  and  you  will  be  received  with 
a  universal  smile  of  assent,  ariung  from  a  universal  conviction  that  there 
are  no  other  fellows  doing  the  like  in  other  spheres  of  action. 

Take  an  example.  Suppose  it  to  be  your  object  to  put  down  philau- 
throptsts  as  a  class.  Nothing  is  easier. '  Almost  all  attempts  to  do  good 
are  absurd.  So  are  almost  tU  attempts  to  dg  harm.  So  are  almost  all 
attempts  to  do  nothing.  Abeordity  is  the  grand  universal  characteristic 
of  human  nature.  It  is  a  merciful  provision  by  which  we  need  never  be 
without  amusement,  if  we  walk  with  our  eyee  open,  even  when  engaged 
in  the  gravest  occupations.  But  the  particular  advantage  of  philan- 
thropy  as  a  tai^t  is  this,  that  when  it  works  upon  a  large  scale,  it  can- 
not  help  being  conspicuous.  Therefore,  when  yon  comment  upon  its 
absurdities,  every  body  is  able  to  verify  your  comments  by  observations 
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nidiin  the  limits  of  his  own  experience.  Msny  thonsuid  respectable 
grmtlemen  make  thenuelveB  deli^htfiill;  ridiculous  b;  their  ovii  domeBtio 
heulhs  every  erening  of  their  reepectabie  liTes.  Thej  are  cross  and 
•elfish  about  oookii]^;  or  they  are  apt  to  take  a  little  mare  wine  than  is 
quite  good  for  them,  and  to  pretend  that  they  haven't  done  it;  or  tbey 
silence  a  home- discussion  by  the  simple  process  of  ignoring,  in  a  despotic 
Toioe,  all  ^e  laws  of  reasoning ;  or  they  betray  a  host  of  glorious  little 
vanities  about  their  person,  their  dress,  or  dieir  iutellect;  or  they  go  off 
to  sleep  in  comic  attitudes,  and  snore  their  very  hearts  out  before  your 
ears,  under  an  impression  diat  they  are  preferring  the  pure  and  refined 
{deasures  of  home  to  vulgar  dissipation  or  frivolons  gaiety.  These  are 
&»  very  men  to  rejoice  orer  a  cut  at  the  philanthropists.  The  syUogism 
whiab  you  adroitly  iIlMnllal■^^  into  their  minds  takes  something  like  this 
shape: 

Every  man  who  tries  to  do  good  in  the  world  becomes  ridiculous. 

I  will  never  try  to  do  any  good  in  the  world. 

Therefore  I  shill  never  be  ridionlouB. 
The  minor  premiss  is  eai^  of  attainment — but  where  is  the  oonoloaion  ? 

Noiv  the  philanthropist  is  abeurd  also, — don't  suppose  that  we  deny 
it.  We  should  be  so  sorry  if  he  wasn't.  All  we  wish  to  point  oat  is, 
that  hii  absurditiea  are  not  peculiar  to  himself  as  a  philanthropist;  that 
^y  are  inseparable  from  his  humanity.  The  very  same  infirmities  of 
temper,  deficiencies  in  reasoning  power,  excesses  of  self-esteem,  which  he 
exhibits  to  the  world  as  he  goes  aboat  his  work,  are  exhibited  by  bis 
brethren  to  smaller  drclee  of  witnesses,  whose  special  business  it  is  to 
conceal  them  within  the  four  walls  of  home.  The  difference  is  not  really 
between  degrees  of  absurdity,  but  between  degrees  of  activity.  And 
there  is  of  course  another  diSerence  also;  namely,  that  the  one  man, 
with  all  his  faults,  is  trying  to  do  good,  and  tite  oiber  man,  with  all  bis 
itinlte, — isn't.  We  were  invited  to  laugh  not  long  ago  at  the  {ncture  of 
a  body  of  young  offioers  suddenly  going  out  to  visit  the  poor  in  their 
own  homes.  We  have  no  doubt  ^t  in  the  improbable  event  of  the 
actual  exbibition  of  such  a  scene,  there  would  have  been  plenty  of  provo- 
cations to  laughter.  But  we  take  leave  to  doubt  whether  they  would 
have  exceeded  in  amount  those  which  the  mess-room  conversation,  or 
other  particnlars  of  the  daily  life  of  the  same  men,  would  at  present 
iiimish.  Nay,  there  are  those  among  them,  to  whom  nature  has  been  a 
little  unkind,  who  cannot  even  perform  the  higher  and  special  duties  of 
military  life,  who  cannot  ask  a  lady  to  dance,  conduct  ber  through  the 
embarrassing  exercise  of  a  polka-maznrka,  or  invite  her  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  little  rational  flirtation,  without  provoking  a  covert  and  invo- 
luntary smile.  There  need  be  no  ill-nature  in  this,  though  there  often 
is.  We  simply  give  and  take.  We  enjoy  the  goods  which  the  gods — 
or  the  military — provide  us,  and  are  thenkfulj  and  we  provide  them  with 
other  goods  in  ezcbange,  which  they  are  welcome  to  enjoy  also. 

Take  another  example.     There  are  entice  who  writhe  under  the  snc- 
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OMB  of  tlM  Udy-noTcdistB,  till  ws  an  tometimM  afrud  tiiBt  thej  will  bmak 
their  backs.  Ever;  poenUe  means  of  putting  down  Uaa  obeoxiiKis  oImb 
liu  been  tried  in  rain ;  they  go  on  and  pnwper,  and  they  are  even  impR- 
deat  enough  to  improve.  Still  the  tone  of  contempt  has  not  yet  been 
honestly  abandoned,  as  any  body  may  see  who  will  oonpsre  the  spirit  in 
which  men'a  novels  are  renewed,  even  whan  it  is  mit  {vetended  that  th«7 
•re  first-rate,  with  that  in  wbioh  the  same  reviewer  sets  hinoMlf  to  aiu^ 
lyse  the  best  specimens  of  woman's  work  diat  come  noder  his  hand*. 
In  the  Utter  case  we  never  get  quite  rid  of  the  secret  aMomptimi  that  tba« 
if  something  inbermtly  abeurd  in  the  idea  of  a  woman's  writing  a  norei 
atalL  Itmaybeneoessary  tosay,  MoniStM^MwZsiifli/ bntyoaarenever 
to  forget  that  it  is  mtni  dne  qvi  parU.  When  once  it  has  been  detea^ 
mined  to  contemplate  any  olasa  of  artists  from  this  point  of  view,  oertain 
mlea  become  necessary  in  critidsing  their  prodootions.  The  most  ■sefnl 
of  theee  may  be  tbns  briefly  ennndatfld.  Always  find  &nlt  widi  every 
tluDg  because  it  is  not  somediing  else.  This  role  never  fails;  and  it  is 
closely  connected  with  the  rule  whioh  we  formerly  gave.  Yott  begin  by 
im[dying  that  there  are  do  al»ardities  in  art  or  work  of  any  sort,  exoapt 
those  which  are  oharacteristio  <£  women ;  and  no  merits,  except  those 
which  are  characteristic  of  men ;  and  then  yon  dismiss  the  woman's  beat 
efibn  with  the  cool  santeuoe  that  it  is  qnite  as  good  oa  oould  be  expected 
from  hw,  seeing  that  she  is  not  a  man,  but  that  smoe  she  suffers  und* 
that  irremediable  misfartune,  she  would  have  been  wiaer  to  let  it  alone 
altogether.  Then  as  to  details.  The  point  about  whieli  a  lsdy>writar  ia 
chiefly  to  be  harassed  is,  of  coarse^  her  portraiture  of  men.  Hither  Aa 
knows  too  httle  or  too  much  about  tiiem.  In  the  latter  case  she  is  stnue- 
thing  less  than  womanly;  in  the  former  she  baa  no  bnaineas  to  write.  Ths 
idea  that  nearly  all  the  aspects  of  character  whioh  Art  oau  present  are 
defectiveon  one  side  or  other,  and  that  the  aspect  whioh  s  man  jHVeeata 
to  a  woman  is  in  itself^  and  as  sooh,  a  legitimate  snbjeoi  for  Ait,  and  sap- 
plementary  to  that  which  he  presents  to  his  fellow-man,  must  of  oousc 
be  supprMsed.  You  are  told  gravely  that  it  is  abeolntely  impossiUa 
that  a  woman  can  know  any  thing  about  a  man — about  his  habits,  bin 
tbongbts,  his  life^  As  the  majority  of  men  spend  a  full  half  of  their 
time  in  tbe  company  of  women,  the  oonseqnenoe  which  follows  from  this 
statement  is  a  little  curious,  and  mnst  ereats  a  ^^e  and  horrible  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  women  which  it  is  unoomiOTtable  to  contemplate.  Thtj 
are  taught  to  believe  that  they  never  sea  their  brothers,  their  £ithers^ 
their  husbands,  or  their  friendi,  without  the  covoing  of  a  mask  so  art- 
fiilly  constructed  that  it  suffers  no  indication  of  the  features  beoeath  it  to 
^>pear.  How  they  must  long  to  peep  after  the  door  has  closed  behind 
them  and  the  instantaneous  transformation  has  taken  place !  How  de> 
moralising  for  them  must  be  the  speetsde  (^  such  pertinaoions  and  suo- 
oessful  hypocrisy  in  their  guides  and  rulers !  How  strange  it  must  seem 
to  them  thst-tbey  are  unable  to  learn  any  thing  on  this  mystnions  sub- 
ject from  the  books  of  men !    These  are  of  course  written  in  a  peculiar 
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laagnBge, — a  kind  of  thieves'  jargon,  intelligible  only  to  the  iDitiated. 
SometimeB  we  think  the  women  must  wonder  whether,  in  another  and  a 
hetter  worU,  the;  will  be  permitted  to  understand  it.  We  can  imagine 
t^  poasibibty  of  a  donbt  ariaiog'  in  the  femiDine  mind  whether  that  par- 
tionlar  part  of  a  man's  life  which  is  so  carefiilly  concealed  from  her,  does 
alwajfl  furnish  the  noblest  materials  for  Art.  But  of  course  this  is  a  pro- 
fiuie  thought,  and  one  which  a  critio  oould  never  entertain  for  a  moment 
Having  onoe  establiibad  that  the  thing  which  yon  critioiBe  is  itself 
■ad  not  something  else,  it  limplj  remains  to  treat  this  usMmquerable  faot 
■s  a  bolt,  and  jour  work  is  dona.  The  intention  of  the  arttst  may  be 
either  auuined  or  overlooked.  If  jou  can  only  persuade  jonr  readers 
that  a  statue  ought  to  have  been  a  picture,  it  does  not  much  signify 
whether  the  artittt  iatended  it  as  suoh  or  not ;  though  of  course  it  com- 
pletes the  absurdity  of  the  failure  to  re[»eeent  him  as  perpetually  stand- 
ing  bntsh  in  hand,  and  somehow  never  tonohing  the  canvas.  Bat  the 
main  point  is  to  find  iaalt  with  the  statne  for  not  beinff — rather  than  for 
sot  being  intended  to  be — a  piotore.  Yon  hate  only  to  attach  a  sting  to 
every  eestence,  in  the  dape  of  a  referenoe  to  the  absence  of  ooloor.  You 
oan  say,  how  pule  the  cheeks  are,  how  lifeless  the  eyee,  how  cold  the 
drapery!  We  eonid  nqipoae  a  criticism  of  Millais'  "Hugnenots"  con- 
■biiotod  m  this  prinoiple,  and  running  somewhat   in  the  following 


"  This  picture  will  not  obtain  a  hold  on  the  sympathy  of  die  pablic. 
There  is  a  total  want  of  rspose  in  tho  lady's  face.  The  handkerchief 
wfaiob  she  holds  does  not  flow  and  fidl  like  dr^iery, — it  is  strained  tight, 
it  is  singularly  ungraoefiiL  She  clutches  it  with  clenched  bands,  as  if  she 
were  catching  at  a  rape  to  save  her  life, — as  if  she  hung  upon  i^  and 
would  die  if  her  hold  were  loosed.  Nothing  can  be  less  like  the  action 
of  tying  a  scarf  upon  a  lover's  arm.  The  man  stands  mottooIesH;  he 
.  does  not  advance  ont  of  the  puotnre;  his  bead  is  not  uplifted ;  his  eye  does 
BOt  flash  fire.  Instead  of  faoilitating  the  lady's  operation,  he  seems  as  if 
he  were  trying  to  prevent  iL  Moreover  he  wears  his  hat  in  the  presence 
of  his  miatnes ;  a  solecism  in  good  breeding  which  we  trast  that  the 
artist  does  not  intend  to  recommend.  There  is  very  much  more  green  in 
the  piotnre  than  would  be  in&odneed  into  a  drawing-room  by  a  person  of 
OOTrect  tasre.  Perhaps  wtshall  be  told  that  the  some  takee  place  ont  of 
doocs.  We  do  not  see  that  this  makse  any  difference.  The  standard  of 
taste  is  invariable,  and  every  artist  who  neglects  it  most  take  the  conse- 
qnesoe,  in  the  deserved  neglect  of  his  work  which  invariably  &|]ow«." 


fbyCoOglc 


[    840    ] 

By  ths  Adthob  of  "  A  Pbodioai.  Soh,"  &< 
Ghaptbr  X. 


"  I  doh't  know,  Fm  ante,  what  good  the  nilway  ii  to  do  na,"  Ute  Bsverend 
David  Griffiibh-Gnntfl  Griff,  as  be  wu  often  called— confeued  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Puckle,  the  inspeotor.  "I  don't  know,  I'm  Bore,  what  to  saj  abont 
it.  The  town'i  dead  against  it,  and  alwap  has  been ;  and  I'm  not  olaar 
that  I'm  in  Jaronr  of  it."  And  the  cnrata  shook  his  bead,  and  sighed 
deplwinglj.  "  One  thing,  we  can't  be  mnch  w(»se  than  we  are.  In  &ct, 
as  it  is,  we'ra  as  bad  as  bad  ean  be.  Onl;  look  at  the  last  oensns !  a 
pretty  story  it  tells  about  ns !  We're  very  nearly  the  most  glaring  ex- 
ample of  the  whole  Piindpality,  leaving  out  the  mining  distriota.  Abora 
the  average  in  every  thing  tbat^s  wrong,  and  below  it  in  every  thing 
thaf  s  right  It's  very  shocking.  I'm  snre  I  do  all  I  can.  Three  ser- 
vices every  Sunday,  one  of  them  in  Welsh ;  and  J  go  to  bed  at  nig^t 
with  no  vtnce  left  in  me  above  a  whisper,  and  banly  that,— reading  and 
visiting  and  preaching  all  day  long,  till  Fve  hardly  strength  enongh  left 
at  last  to  take  my  clothes  off,  and  get  between  the  sheets  like  a  Ghristian." 

"  You  work  too  hard,  Griff,"  Ur.  Puckle  answers ;  "  a  great  deal  too 
hard.  You  must  take  more  recreation,  man.  We'll  get  up  our  little 
whist-club  again,  and  play  once  a  week,  as  we  did  in  tht  winter.  We 
got  on  very  nicely,  yon  remember,  for  a  long  time;  till  Williams  the 
doctor,  and  Morgan  the  lawyer,  grew  to  be  so  fierce  over  the  game, — to 
jealous  of  each  other, — and  converted  the  atru^le  £>r  the  odd  triok  into 
quite  a  personal  quarrel." 

"  Yes ;  it  was  pleasant  enongh  up  to  that  time,  and  I  think  it  did  me 
good,"  the  curate  says  simply ;  "  bnt  it  was  dreadfidly  talked  about  up 
town.  The  cobbler  preached  quite  a  course  of  sermons  against  the  sin  of 
card-playing,  at  the  New  Zion  Ghapel;  and  Dissent  is  so  strong  in  ths 
place,  I  don't  dare  to  act  in  defiance  of  it  It's  only  by  a  desperate  effort 
I  can  make  bead  against-it  at  aU.  Dissent  is  very  strong  hereabouts,  and 
so  is  drunkenness;  and  that's  wrase,  pf  oonrsa,  a  great  deal  Why  the 
Burial  Benefit  Club  require  to  consume  so  much  ale  eveay  time  they  meet 
to  audit  their  acconnto,  I  can't  think.  And  thee  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Druids  seem  to  be  always  having  a  drinking-matoh,  one  against  the  other. 
I'm  afraid  we're  in  a  very  bad  state, — quite  behind  the  age,  as  people 
say, — so  that  the  railway,  perhaps,  can't  do  us  much  harm.  If  it  will 
bring  people  to  lay  a  little  more  stress  upon  the  importance  of  the  marriage 
ceremony,  I'm  sure  it  will  be  a  oomibrt.  We've  been  bad  enongh  hithtfto 
with  so  many  ^ctory-bands  about  the  town;  and  now  we've  got  the 
navvies." 

"  Well,  Oiiff,  the  navvies  won't  do  yon  uinch  harm,  after  all,  I  take 
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it.  They  Iceep  to  tliemielres  pretty  mnch,  and  they're  not  nearly  ao  rough 
as  they  look.  They're  a  well-conducted  set  enough,  their  way  of  life 
being  ooasidered,  except  when  they  go  on  the  drink,  and  perhaps  they  do 
that  a  little  too  oft«D ;  but  then  they  only  fight  amongat  themselves.  They 
like  a  little  rough  dancing  outside  the  beer-shope  on  Saturday  nights ; 
but  the  town  oan't  much  complain  of  that,  seeing  that  they  spend  all 
they  earn  here ;  and  the  railway  company's  paying  away  a  load  of  money 
every  week  in  wages.  I  most  put  in  a  good  word  for  the  narvie?,  es- 
pecially the  English  ones." 

"  If  I  conld  only  get  them  to  come  to  ohuroh  onc«  on  the  Sanday,  I 
abouldn't  so  much  mind,"  the  onrate  continned ;  "  but  they  won't.  They 
like  better  to  lean  on  gates,  gaping  at  the  crops ;  or  to  sit  on  the  psrt^t 
of  the  bridge  and  spit  into  tile  rirer;  or  to  getnp  fights  with  their  dogs; 
or  to  lonnge  about  in  half-dozens,  gambling  for  half-pence.  I  did  once 
irj  to  preaoh  to  a  group  of  them  I  found  in  the  meadow  behind  the 
church.  They  certainly  behaved  quietly  and  respectfully ;  but  they  were 
rather  shy  of  me,  and  they  moved  away  from  me  gradually, — I  suppose 
when  they'd  heard  enongh.  Ton  see,  it's  so  unfortunate  my  being  so 
small  and  rather  weakly-looking.  They'd  think  a  ^«at  deal  more  of  me, 
Closy,  if  I  was  as  strong  as  yon  are,  and  as  tall  and  broad  and  hearty 
altogether.  You  see,  they  know  I  couldn't  earn  more  than  sixpence  a 
day  at  llieir  kind  of  work;  and  they're  certainly  right  abont  that, — five 
minutes'  digging  gives  me  a  fi-ightful  pain  in  die  small  of  the  back ;  so 
they're  not  likely  to  attach  ainob  impin-tance  to  any  thing  I  tell  them. 
They  look  npoi^me  as  quite  an  inferior  creature,  I  dare  say.  I  thought 
onoe  of  trying  to  get  some  of  them  to  come  to  the  schoolroom  in  the 
evening,  and  I'd  read  to  tbem  and  talk  to  them  in  an  easy,  quiet  sort  of 
way.  I  know  Uiey're  sensitive  abont  being  lectured,  and  won't  stand  it; 
but  Vm  afraid  I  most  abandon  the  idea :  for  one  reason,  ^at  I  hardly  feel 
strong  enough  to  carry  it  ont  properly." 

The  inspector  and  the  curate  had  many  conversations,  much  to  the 
above  purport^  on  the  circmnstances  attending  the  introduction  of  the 
Hid- Wales  Railway  into  the  town,  the  spiritual  necessities  of  which  were 
ministered  to  by  t^  clergyman. 

Llandeiyob— BO  the  towil  was  called — had  not  been  unfairly  desc^bed 
by  the  Reverend  David  C^iffitb,  though,  it  must  be  adnutted,  he  was  in 
a  measure  inclined  to  rather  desponding  opinions  in  r^ard  to  his  parish 
and  his  parishioners,  'fie  had  toiled  so  hard,  and  yet,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  so  vainly.  It  was  not  easy  to  continne  hopeful  when  year  after 
year  passed  away,  leaving  upon  bim  many  marks  of  change, — scoring 
wiioktes  npon  his  face,  bowing  his  fignre,  enfeebling  his  fram«|vthe 
vliile  he  oonld  trace  no  corresponding  sign  of  improvement  in  the  scene 
jof  bis  ceaseless  labour,  in  the  objects  of  hii  nnremitting  exertions.  He 
i)>egan  to  think  his  task  was  of  a  Sisyphean  nature.  Indeed,  Llanderych 
I  was  not  a  nice  place.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  bills,  it  seemed  to  have ' 
[Bonk  to  the  bottom  of  tbem,  like  dregs  in  a  cQp.    It  was  dirty,  ogly,  ill- 
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drained,  while  there  wm  nothing  picturesque  ahoat  iti  nneoradinsfli. 
There  is  oftentimes,  no  doabt,  &  aort  of  beauty  abont  tks  imkempt;  bat 
eroi  for  die  paintff  most  partial  to  the  slattwnlj,  Llanderyd  was  witlt- 
ont  eharm.  The  broad,  uddj  High  3ti«et  was  liiied  with  saiall,  Ba<oiig>- 
Btnelling  hudcBtera'  shope ;  the  paTament  was  of  lai^  pebblee,— painAil 
to  waUc  upon,  looee,  iU-arranged ;  the  roadway  was  ankle-deep  in  mod,. 
exoept  in  the  rare  intamls  of  dr;^  weather,  when  the  dnst  was  blows 
about  in  dense  rolling  olonde,  and  the  town  bore  the  aspect  of  being 
noiselasely  cannonaded.    In  the  wide,  uneven  gutters,  plantiifiiU;  supplied 
with  cinders,  garbage,  and  refuse  of  all  kinds,  regiments  of  reetless,  leu, 
cadaverous  pigs — so  long  in  the  legs,  that  they  looked  almost  as  tbou^ 
they  were  mounted  on  stilts — ^were  perpetually  nuAceuvering,  to  the  mtuis ' 
of  their  own  grants  and  squeaks  and  stnnatatiotta.    Ghildieo  toyed  with 
the  mud-heaps  and  dabbled  In  the  nn&agrant  puddles;  and  gaunt,  hnngiy 
dogs,  of  a  greyhomid  lu«ed  peculiar  to  the  diittict,  pranced  and  gau- 
bolad  in  an  ind^eadaat  manner, — owning  no  masters  apparently,  re- 
sponsible to  BO  one  for  their  aotions, — probing  about  with  their  abmrf 
noses  in  search  of  food,  and  saemiag  to  t>e  equally  on  good  tenns  witk 
both  the  pigs  and  the  children,  tbetr  intimates  and  playmates.    A.  wida 
river — shallow,  except  during  seasons  of  inoessant  rain — divided  iiie  towa 
into  two  unequal  pwtioni,  but  did  littlefor  it  in  the  way  of  adwnment; 
for  three  large  fsetaries  and  sn  iron-fbnndry  totric  occasion  ta  aully  liic 
stream  as  much  us  possible,  and  the  polluted  waters — ^ydlow,  opaqo^ 
unsavoury — were  cmseqaently  productive  of  anneyanee  rather  Uian  ooiih 
fort  to  the  inhabitaata  of  the  place.    Arohiteotorally  considered,  the  towB 
possessed  no  claims  to  respeoL  The  attempts  at  oraameatal  building  wcm 
of  the  pe<ve6t  kind.    The  town-hall  was  a  mere  bam  of  pallid,  undeib 
draie,  unhealthy-looking  bricks ;  the  bank  was  a  red  blsdc,  more  like  • 
money-box  thsa  a  house ;  and  the  ehurdi  was  situated  in  the  vrorst  put 
of  the  town,  amidst  a  huddle  of  wrMclisd  wooden  eott^;es ;  its  walls  of 
coarse  rubble,  whitewadked ;  ill  staefile  stunted ;  and  the  whole  building 
straggliDg  and  dwarfed,  and  so  thickly  heouaed  in  with  graveetonea, — 
over-large  in  nae,  for  stone  was  not  expensive  in  the  nrnghbourhood  of 
Llauderych, — that  it  looked  as  though  by  some  inadvertence  it  had  been 
built  hurriedly  in  a  maaim's  yard.    GlanoiBg  £rom  the  town  i^i  to  the 
high  oonntiy  environing  i^  there  might  be  noted,  striping  the  hiU-sides  in 
all  directions,  long  lines  of  flann^  the  pmlnct  of  the  bctcriee,  Mretdied 
out  lengthwise  in  wooden  frames  to  dry  and  bleach  in  the  open  air.    Oa 
almost  every  side  might  be  heard — the  hiUs  catching  up  and  ocoAising  the 
sound  by  repeated  eohoings — the  jsngle  and  chatter  of  the  machinery,  and 
tbequic^  psntings  of  the  steam-engine  at  w«k  upon  the  flannel;  thepro- 
ductioD  of  which  artiole,  as  Ur.  Pndile  had  informed  Bryan  Tredgtid, 
greatly  absorbed  the  thoughts  of  Llanderych  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  town  was  dreadfully  dull;  there  was  very  little  ever  going  on  in 
its  streets.  Its  one  daily  sensatian,  and  that  was  of  but  a  poor  and  small 
kind,  orose  from  the  entry  of  a  shabby,  slowly-moving,  two-horse  mait 
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ooaoh,  frcHB  ft  dutanos  of  Bome  twenty  miles  nortb  of  the  town,  bringiaf^ 
letters,  bQwerer,  from  all  parts  of  England,  and,  indeed,  die  only  mesas 
of  oommuiiioatum  poflseHsed  by  tjie  i^tabitsnts  with  the  woiid  outsida 
their  prednote.  The  piard  pOT£>nned  sn  aggTavatisff  flonrish  on  a  oracked 
horn,  and  the  ooaefa  draw  ap  at  the  door  of  the  chief  inn,  the  Gleadwr 
Arma.  The  passengers,  when  there  were  any,  aU^hted,  and  the  mail- 
bags  were  forthwith  oonreyed  to  the  lai^eet  of  the  huckstoV  shops,  which 
also  did  dnty  as  the  post^offioe.  The  event  of  the  day  was  then  over. 
Mr.  Korgsn  the  lawyer,  who  had,  in  comoMm  with  the  rest  of  the  towns- 
men, been  brought  to  the  opm  door  of  his  honw  by  the  oeouireace,  slowly 
withdrew  frcm  eight  again.  He  was  a  prosperons  man, — for  his  «om- 
patriotB  are  giren  to  litigation,  and  are  obstinate  and  persistent  in  avail- 
ing thttnselves  of  any  remedies  the  Uw  may  award  thun  for  any  wrongs 
real  or  imaginary,  nnder  whioh  it  may  seem  to  them  that,  they  are  ta&r- 
ing, — and  he  bad  at  all  times  plen^  to  do ;  at  aMiae  and  sessions  times 
his  hands  being  especially  full.  Why  he  thought  it  incumbent  npoa  hisa 
to  attire  himself  habitn^y  in  a  Jong  drab  Mackintosh  was  a  secret  pra- 
SBinably  known  only  to  himself.  It  puzzled  strangers  a  good  deal;  bat 
it  is  necessary  to  say,  that  it  amazed  Llanderyoh  in  no  way.  Indeed,  the 
town,  being  in  a  manner  behind  the  age,  appeared  to  hold  no  very  strong 
or  settled  <qHaians  relative  to  costume.  The  enrate,  as  we  have  sem, 
vore  frieze  and  a  straw*hat,  and  the  lawyer  clothed  himaelf  in  waterproof 
Wall,  and  that  other  gentleman  there, — who  has  palled  np  bis  rough  eond 
pony  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  mail,  and  whose  worn  velveteen  coat 
and  rubbed  leatbwn  gaiters  give  him  rather  the  aspect  i^an  onder-gamv- 
keeper  or  a  well-to-do  poacher, — that  is  Williams  the  doctor,  a  Inay 
man,  albeit  he  deapises  the  conventionalisms  of  dress ;  for  there  are  births* 
and  deaths  enough  in  Llanderych,  although  the  det^yman  makes  com- 
plaint that  tbwe  an  not  quite  so  many  maniagee  as  there  might  be. 
With  mention  of  one  other  incident  of  street-life  in  Llanderych  we  may 
close  our  desoriptioB.  It  is  twelve  o'clock.  You  see  that  noisy,  gabbling, 
eaekling  flock  of  womm  and  giris  crossing  the  bridge  and  entering  the 
High  Street?  They  are  factory- hand i,  released  for  dinner.  They  sfl 
wear  long  brown-holland  pinafiires,  reaching  from  their  necks  to  their 
feet,  and  have  a  fancy  of  putting  on  their  bonneta  vertically,  instead 
of  horizontally, — hat-wise,  with  tJie  crowns  in  the  air.  They  are  not 
healthy-looking,  and  indeed  they  give  Mr.  Williams  the  doctor  plenty 
of  employment  They  are  not  well-mannered,  and  perh^,  on  ihs 
whole,  an  the  most  troublesome  of  all  Curate  Griff's  parishicnei's.  But 
the  flannel  trade  of  the  neighbourhood  owes  to  them  and  to  their  num- 
berless sister  "hands"  hearty  thanks.  But  for  its  flannel,  Llaudwydt 
would  have  few  claims  to  the  consideratiou  of  the  Principality. 

"You  remember  the  man  and  boy  you  sent  on  to  me  the  other  day. 
Griff?"  Mr.  Puckle  inquired  of  the  curute.  It  was  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  the  inspector  met  Uie  clergyman,  on  the  condusiw  of  his  Welsh  se^ 
vice,  budging  from  the  church  tr>  his  lodgings.   "  I've  found  them  work ; 
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bnt  rm  a  little  puzzled  what  to  do  with  Uiem.  Hie  man's  not  an  ordinaiy 
Uboorer, — that's  easily  eeeu ;  though  he  gets  through  his  work  braralj,  I 
own.  I  must  do  something  more  for  him  if  I  cut,  I  must  make  a  gvngnr 
of  him  the  first  opportunity.  Bnt  it's  sad  to  see  the  little  laddie  merely 
at  'fattiog.'  I  wish  you  could  help  me  to  think  of  something  hetter  for 
him.  Come  down  the  line  to-morrow  morning,  Griff.  Yon  are  not  airaid 
to  trtut  yourself  on  that  litUe  engine,  are  yon  ?" 

"  No.  I  don't  like  it,  I  confess ;  it  sends  a  jar  all  through  one's  body. 
But  I'll  come  down,  of  coune.  I  felt  an  interest  in  tJie  boy  when  I  fint 
met  him  with  the  man,  his  oompanion,  on  their  way  to  the  embankment. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  we  can  do  any  thing  to  help  either  of  them." 

On  the  following  morning  the  enrate  visited  the  hnt  ofOlony  Pocklo, 
the  inspector.  That  gentleman  was  in  his  usual  work-day  dress,  tho- 
roughly armed  against  the  wet  weather, — with  his  fantail  on  his  head, 
his  high  greased  boots  on  his  feet  and  legs,  his  short  black  pipe  in  his 
month. 

"  I^B  no  use  asking  yon  to  smoke,  Griff,  because  I  know  yon  won't," 
said  Mr.  Puekle ;  "  you're  afraid  of  what  the  cobbler  will  say  op  town, 
at  New  Zion  Chapel.  But  if  you  were  in  this  hut,  and  about  theee  works 
all  day  long,  in  all  weathers,  especially  in  such  a  wet  country  as  this  ia, 
you'd  soon  light  your  pipe,  I  reckon,  whatever  the  Dissenters  might  talk 
or  preach  about  you.  Come,  we'll  go  along  the  embankment,  and  look 
for  the  boy.  I'm  sorry  to  say  I've  been  obliged  to  put  him  under  that 
fellow  Owen,  who's  in  charge  of  the  earth-wagons  at  this  part  of  the 
work :  he's  a  black  sheep,  that  Owen  j  bnt  he's  toonsefnl  to  be  discharged 
—at  [veeent,  at  all  events.  This  way,  Griff;  it's  not  pleasant  walking',  I 
.grant,  but  it's  the  neanet  way." 

And  the  two  friends  toiled  along  the  embenkment,  ankle-deep  in  the 
loose  moist  earth,  the  curate's  breath  getting  rather  short  as  they  pn>- 
oeeded :  'he  was  compelled  now  and  then  to  halt  altogether,  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  long  strides  of  his  companion,  and  to  press  his  hand 
upon  Ms  side,  as  though  to  keep  down  and  still  an  increasing  and  acute 
pain. 

Noel  looked  healthy  and  hearty  enough  nnder  his  new  oonditioB  of 
liie.  The  few  days'  exposure  to  the  hot  sim  and  the  keen  ur  of  the  hiD- 
side  had  tanned  his  &ce  to  quite  a  warm  terra-ootta  colour.  But  ti>e 
chief  change  in  his  appearance  was  in  r^;ard  to  his  clothes ;  these  had 
suffered  considerably :  they  were  soiled  with  greasy  caked  with  clay,  torn 
or  worn  into  holes  in  many  places.  He  had  indeed  entered  with  eager- 
ness upon  his  humble  occupation  of  "fatting-boy"  upon  the  Hid- Wales 
Railway  works.  Yet  he  had  not  foi^tlen  former  accomplishments;  his 
hand  had  not  lost  its  old  cunning;  and  during  pauses  in  his  tttl  he 
would  now  and  then  produce  from  bis  pocket  a  tiny  lump  of  chalk,  and 
proceed  to  execute  some  rough  design  upon  the  side  of  one  of  the  long 
string  of  wagons,  the  axles  ofwhich  it  was  his  du^,  aided  byotfaor  bojs, 
to  keep  supplied  with  grease ;  and  invariably  he  felt  oomfort«d  when  he 
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wa>  enabled  to  bring  one  of  theee  rade  artistic  efibrts  to  a  satisfactoty 
conclusion.  This  indeed  he  conld  seldom  do  without  incurring  an  angry 
reprimand  from  Levis  Owon,  a  fierce,  verjr  taU,  lean,  Ticious-looking 
Welahman,  under  whom  he  worked,  and  whose  orders  heifas  bound  to  obey. 

'  It  was  twelve  o'clock,  and  there  was  a  cessation  Jhim  work  ^  an 
hour.  Brjan  Tredgold  advanced  alonj^  the  embankment  to  where  the 
wsgtms  were  stationed.  He  had  a  kind  word  and  look  for  the  bojj  then 
he  stepped  apart,  addressing  himself  to  Owen. 

"  I've  told  you  twice  already,  Owen,"  he  said  sternly  to  the  Welsh- 
man, "  that  I  won't  have  the  boy  sworn  at.     Did  yoa  hear  me  I" 

"  I  heard  you  fast  enough,  sure,"  Owen  anaw^«d  sulkily.  "  What's 
the  boy  to  y^u  V 

"Let  me  hear  you  swearing  at  him  again,"  Biyan  said  passionately, 
"  and  I'll  let  you  see  that  the  boy's  something  to  me." 

"  Yos  C8B  talk,  I  know ;  can  you  do  any  thing  else  1"  There  was  an 
ugly  sneer  upon  the  Welshman's '&ce  as  he  spoke;  his  email  keeneyea 
wandered  over  Bryan's  stnrdy  frame.  "  You  speak  big,  and  yon  Jookbig; 
but  maybe,  for  all  that,  I  can  give  you  a  lesson — yon  as  well  as  the  boy. 
Look  you,  my  man,  I'll  swear  as  much  as  I  please  at  him,  or  at  yon,  or 
at  any  one ;  or  I'll  use  my  whip  on  both  of  you,  if  I  think  right  for  to  do 
it.  It  isn't  fear  of  you  that  will  stop  me ;  do  you  hear  ?  So  you  know 
my  mind  about  it     Who  are  you,  to  come  crowing  over  me?" 

He  'garnished  his  remarks  with  some  oaths,  perhaps  the  better  to 
exhibit  defiance  of  Bryan,  and  contempt  for  his  interference. 

The  cnrate  and  the  inspector  passed  along  the  line. 

"  I  hope  they're  not  quarrelhng,"  said  David  Griffith,  with  a  serious 
look. 

"  Ho ;  only  a  little  rough  talk,  I'm  thinking,"  the  inspector  answered 
drily.  But  a  few  moments  afterwards  he  stepped  back  to  where  Bryaa 
was  standing,  and  eaid  to  him,  in  a  low  voice,  "  They'll  be  for  trying 
your  mettle,  likely  enongh,  my  man.  Now,  mmd,  I  don't  approve  of  my 
navvieB  figh^g;  but  if  tliey  must,  they  must  Wilful  men  must  have 
their  way;  and  I  should  be  the  last  to  object  to  Uiat  fellow  Owen  having 
a  licking.  But  look  here,  if  ever  you  fight  with  a  Welshman — mind,  I 
bope  you  won't — but  if  you  should  ever  be  compelled  to,  there  are  one  or 
two  things  you  may  as  well  attend  to.  They  hit  round;  and  a  straight 
blow,  with  plenty  of  hip  and  shoidder  in  it,  rather  astonishes  them.  They 
lose  their  heads  in  a  minute ;  but  they  take  a  good  deal  of  pnni&hment. 
When  they're  at  arm's  length,  be  careful ;  tiiey  kick  fr^htfuUy  hard  and 
high,  and  quick  as  donkeys.  When  they're  at  close  quarters,  look  out ;  for 
they  bite  and  tear  and  scratch  like  tigers.  But  they've  no  science;  and 
coolness  is  as  good  as  mad  ferocity  any  day.  They  can't  wrestle;  but  if 
it  ever  comes  to  that,  I  dare  say  you  can  show  them  a  Cornish  '  back-triak* 
which  will  make  short  work  of  them.  You  may  as  well  remember  dieae 
things;  they'll  come  in  useful  some  day,  I've  no  doubt  But  mijid,  I  do 
not  approve  of  my  nawiea  fifjhting."  it^O'^IC 
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And  the  inspector  weat  on  again,  rejoiBing  the  cantte. 

"  What  have  700  been  lajing  to  him,  Clusyf" 

"He's  K  new  man,  yon  see.  Well,  I've  been  jut  giving  him  m  esM- 
ttMt  against  qnairelliDg,  that's  all,"  Mr.  Puckle  answered  quite  seri- 
ously; bat  the  curate  did  not  seem  altc^ther  Mtisfied. 

Presently  they  enoonntered  Noel,  leaning  against  a  w^oo,  hnsy  witb 
«  hnnch  of  bread  and  meat,  which  he  ma  hac^g  with  his  da^-knifeb 

"  Hunger's  a  good  sauce,"  said  Ur.  Pockle,  m  he  watdwd  tha  Ik^. 
"  Did  yon  do  that,  laddie?"  and  he  pointed  to  a  drawing  of  a  h<nse's 
head,  roughly  sketched  in  ehalk  upon  the  woodwork  of  the  wagon. 

"  Tee,  I  did  it,  sir,"  the  boy  answered  timidly,  not  sore  that  he  wm» 
not  to  be  reproached  for  his  performance.  "  It  doesn't  do  any  faena,  sv. 
Ifs  soon  robbed  oat— see;"  and  he  passed  hia  ooat-sleeva  over,  sneared 
and  mbbed-ont  the  drawing. 

The  men  lang^ied;  the  curate  patted  the  boy's  head  kindly,  and  they 
passed  on. 

"  Yon  must  do  something  Sor  him,  CInny.  He's  too  good  tar  tins 
wwk." 

"  A  boy  who's  gone  aa  iar  as  Virgil,  and  draws  like  that — yon  kmnr 
/ooaldn%  for  the  life  of  me,  draw  such  a  horse's  bend  as  that !"  Mr.  PboUs 
oocfeesed  gravely. 

"I  know  that,  Clony;"  and  the  curate  smiled.  He  had  some  taata 
far  art  himself,  and  was  quite  conscious  of  the  inspector's  defioiencieB  in 
that  respect.  "  The  boy  mnst  oome  to  my  lodgings  in  the  evening,  and 
ha  shall  have  lessons  in  lAtJn,  and  drawing  too,  if  he  likee.  I  can  do  that 
much  for  him,  Glnny,  though  I'm  only  a  Idunpeter  man,  as  yoo  so  often 
remind  me." 

"  Wdl,  well,  it  is  not  to  be  e^Motad  that  every  one  can  go  to  Qlas- 
gow  Universi^.'' 

The  inspector  asanmed  an  air  of  superioHty. 
"  Bat  you'll  help  the  boy,  Clnny  ?"  peniated  David  Griffith. 
"  Yes,  111  move  him  from  here.    We'll  put  him  with  tlm  naaaou^ 
pathape." 

"  Why  not  in  the  engineer's  offiee  at  onoef" 

"  Well,  well,  like  enongh ;  we'll  see  about  it.  Griff.  Hurry  no  man^a 
oattia.    There's  plenty  of  time  before  us." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Pnckle  was  only  half  pleased  that,  in  hia  denie  to  serve 
"the  laddie,"  he  should  be  in  a  measure  outsttipped  by  his  iriand  the 
eorate, — whom,  indeed,  he  was  rather  inclined  to  patronise,  and  treat 
with  a  certain  sort  of  condeeeension,  by  reason  in  part  of  hia  fijehle  healdi, 
■ad  also  that  he  was  "  only  a  Lampeter  man,"  and  had  been  denied  the 
advantages  of  education  at  Glasgow  Universi^,  Mr.  Pnolda  himself 
having  graduated  at  that  valuable  collegiate  inatitati<m. 
Later  in  tba  day  Bryan  said  to  Noe}, 

"  You  w<m't  mind  going  book  to  town  by  yourself  Noel  7  Til  saoa 
follow  you.     But  I  shall  be  at  work  a  little  later." 
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The  boy  htd  implieit  tnut  in  iaa  friend;  he  never  oroned  his  wuhes, 
or  disputed  his  eonunands  in  any  vaj.  He  returned  alone  to  LUnderych. 

A.  small  onnrd  of  nfirries  remained  later  on  tlie  embankment  than  was 
hbq&I  with  them.  A  rumour  had  g;one  round  that  there  was  to  be  a  fight 
between  Bryan,  Uia  new  English  narfj,  and  Lewis  Owen,  the  Welshman, 
— ^}rim  Owen,  as  he  was  oftoi  called,  Jiv  he  had  an  unenTiable  reputa- 
tion fbr  ill-tempsr  and  saragenees. 

There  was  no  want  on  either  side  of  seeonds  or  backers.  The  men 
were  soon  set  fiwe  to  &oe :  Bryan,  with  stem  eyes  and  compressed  Ups, 
drawn  up  in  a  firm,  eompaot,  pugilistio  attitude ;  the  Welshman,  half  a 
head  taller,  in  rather  «  stragf^linp  position, — his  long  sinewy  ams  swing- 
ing sluggishly  about  in  front  of  him,  his  ieet,  not  firmly  planted,  moving 
reetlewly. 

The  Burroonding  navvies  were  divided  into  parties,  their  support  being 
in  most  casee  decided  by  their  national!^ :  the  Englishmen  sided  with 
Bryan ;  the  Welshmen  with  their  countryman ;  a  few  Irish  favoured  neu- 
traJit^,  and  were  present  merely  in  the  light  of  speetaton  at  an  exhibi- 
tion, careless  which  side  might  succeed. 

Owen  was  very  angry.  He  had  interchanged  farther  words  with  his 
opponent, — words.of  violence,  menace,  insult, — and  so  the  fight  had  come 
to  be  inevitable,  lltera  was  a  red  fiuih  upon  his  forehead,  and  a  fierce 
look  in  his  eyes.  He  hastened  to  cosunenoe  Ae  oonteet,  and  bore  down 
upon  his  foe,  in  a  hnny  to  make  available  his  superior  height  and  length 
of  limb.  Bnt  one  of  the  straight  blows  recommended  by  Mr.  Pnckle,  and 
veil  administered  by  Bryan,  brought  the  Welshman  up  suddenly ;  and 
as  he  retreated  a  f^  paces  out  of  reach  oi  Bryan's  arm  there  was  a 
trickle  of  Mood  upon  his  lip,  and  a  huge  swelling  soon  puffed  oat  beneath 
it  Another  minute,  and  he  rushed  on  again,  his  arms  revolving  like  the 
sails  of  a  windmill  in  rapid  mqtion.  Biyan  avoided  the  blows  aimed  at 
him  as  well  as  be  conld,  and  then  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  fbr 
strOdng  out  again,  which  the  wild,  unguarded,  reckless  method  t^his 
adversaiy  soon  affinded  him.  The  force  of  &e  blow  sent  Orim  Owen 
reeling  back ;  he  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  heavily.  He  was  very  pale  and 
out  of  breath  when  his  supporters  snoceeded  in  setting  him  on  his  feet 

After  this,  the  contest  vns  not  of  long  duratitm.  Blows  were  ex- 
changed ;  by  fitr  the  severest  of  them  falling  to  the  share  of  the  Welsh- 
man, who  at  last,  running  upon  his  enemy,  tried  to  close  with  him.  A 
few  moments  of  hard  wrestling, — the  chews  of  the  spectators  urging  the 
men  to  thor  utmost, — when  soddenly  the  tall  form  of  the  Welshman  was 
,seen  to  be  lifM  ia  the  air,  his  grasp  of  Bryan  seemed  to  be  relaxed,  if 
not  altogether  lost,  and  he  was  flung  heavily  to  the  ground.  He  remained 
prostrate,  and  was  found  to  be  insensible,  bleeding  from  the  nose  and 
moutL  His  countrymen  crowded  round  him,  eager  to  revive  him — ^to 
assist  hiabin  any  way.  Some  of  them  glanced  at  Bryan  rather  threateD- 
ingly. 
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Jiut  tiien  Hr.  Fnckle  puahed  bis  way  into  the  ^ronp. 

"  What,  more  BgbUng  ?"  he  cried  angrily.  "  I  tell  y«i,  I  won't  but 
it  If  this  qnarrelling  goes  on,  I'll  saok  th«  lot  of  yon.  Pick  tlie  ma 
up,  snd  take  him  home." 

Bryan  felt  a  Strang  hand  pressing  upon  bis  shoulder. 

"  You  did  very  well,"  the  Totee  of  the  inspeotor  whispered  in  hii  en; 
"yon  used  your  left  very  cleverly.  I  ianoy  you'Te  spoilt  the  shape  of  Ui 
nose  for  life.  I'm  glad  you're  given  him  something  to  remember^ 
by.  He'll  hs  more  careful  in  future.  But,  mind,  I  disapprove  of  nj 
navfits  fighting — altogether  disapprove  of  it.  Don't  let  it  happen  igiii, 
if  you  can  help  it.  You'd  better  wipe  away  that  stain  of  blood  (m  jont 
face.  It  won't  look  well  to  go  np  town  like  that  And  peritsps^ 
wouldn't  wi^h  the  laddie  to  know  what's  been  going  on  here." 

"No,  he  mustn't  know  it,"  Bryan  said  in  eftmeet  tones.  "Itn 
on  his  account.  I  couldn't  bear  that  he  should  be  ill-treated.  Indeed,  I 
fear  we  must  quit  this  place ;  it  will  be  wrong  for  us  to  stay  here.  1 
think  we  must  go  away  again — God  only  knows  where,  though." 

He  spoke  despondingly,  in  a  low  troubled  voice. 
•     "  Go  away,  man  ?  and  why  ?"  Mr.  Pnckle  demanded. 

Bryan  hesitated  for  a  momenL 

"  You  see,  air,"  he  said  at  length,  "  the  boy  hasn't  been  used  to  to 
sort  of  life.  I  fear  it  will  do  him  little  good.  He  will  hear  thinga  h 
ought  never  to  bear.  The  men  don't  mean  any  harm,  very  likely;  bB 
they  must  seem  very  rude  and  rough  and  atrsnge  to  such  a  mere  child  H 
he  is.  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it  before.  Hare  he  will  be  in  tbe  vq 
of  bearing  things  said,  seeing  things  done — " 

"  Stop  1"  aaid  Mr.  Puckle  decisively ;  "  I've  thought  of  that,  and  I^ 
going  to  move  the  laddie.  He  shall  be  employed  for  the  farorevpil 
the  chief  office,— in  the  town,  mayhap,  under  the  engineer;  but  I'm  nrt 
sure." 

Bryan  did  not  speak ;  but  the  moved,  grateful,  balf-tearful  look  tU 
gleamed  in  his  eyes  thanked  the  inspector  more  thoroughly  than  Uj 
speech  could  have  done. 

"  You'll  aiay,  tben — ^yon  and  th«  laddie?" 

"Yes;  we'll  stay,"  said  Bryan. 

"  That's  right;  and  you're  a  good  workman, — the  beat  we've  gotci 
this  section  of  the  line.  AAer  another  pay-day,  I'll  see  and  make  a  gang* 
of  you." 

And  the  inspector  turned  away. 

"  He  doesn't  recognise  me,"  be  aaid, — arrived  at  bis  lodgingS) '''' 
boots  off,  his  slippers  on,  and  his  tumbler  wdl  mixed, — "  he  doW 
recf^nise  me.  Perhaps,  with  this  hair  on  my  &ce," — and  as  he  bjkid 
he  tugged  at  bta  orange  beard, — "  it's  none  so  wondeHol.  Bat  '>'* 
i^;ranTredgold;  I'd  take  my  oath  of  iL  Here  under  an  assumed  dub^ 
or  Hiih  only  half  his  name,  rather;  and  the  boy, — Biyau  and  Yoof 
Brya. ,  os  they  figure  on  the  pay-sheets, — what  does  it  mean  f   W4 
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it's  no  bosiiiess  of  mine.  He  doesn't  vant  to  be  known,  that's  certain; 
.  so  I'll  jnat  hold  my  ton^e  about  the  man,  and  I'll  do  what  I  can  to  help 
bin  in  a  qntet  way.  But  to  think  that  he  shoiild  come  ta  doing  navr;- 
work  down  here  1  Well,  well ;  and  there  are  strange  ups  and  downs  in 
the  world.  It's  very  carious.  Some  time  ago,  I  was  little  thinking  I'd 
be  here  my  own  self,  employed  npon  railway-works.  Yes,  I'll  ask  no 
questions.  I'll  say  nanght,  and  I'll  help  Bryan  and  his  laddie  ss  iar  u 
I'm  able." 

So  Bryan  Tredgold  and  Noel  Reeve  obtained  penoanent  empli^ment 
upon  the  works  of  the  Mid-Walee  Boilway. 

Chapter  XI. 

Preachers  enoagh,  both  clerical  and  lay,  ancient  and  modem,  hare 
taken  Time  for  their  text;  discoarsing  upon  its  wonders,  its  changes,  its 
consolations,  and  its  flight, — especially  its  flight.  Upon  this  last  the  oom- 
ments  of  the  sages  hare  been  generally  clerer,  apposite,  ornate;  much 
after  the  manner  of  complimentary  mourning  for  the  dear  departed; 
choice  flowers  of  wit  and  learning  and  poetry,  strewn  lavishly  oa  the 
grares  of  the  dead  hours.  By  these  graceful  immortelles,  bowers,  the 
world  at  large  has  not  been  greatly  touched;  being  too  wise,  perhaps,  to 
vaste  lamentation  npon  what  it  has  long  ago  agreed  to  accept  as  inevit- 
able. So  when  the  moraliEts  inscribe  the  customary  l^end,  "Time  fliee," 
upon  the  dial-plate,  mankind  seems  practically  to  chalk  op  the  rude 
addition,  "  Well,  and  who  cares?" 

Indeed,  people  are  for  tiie  most  part  disposed  to  regard  the  departure 
of  time  as  a  matter  rather  affecting  their  neighbours  than  themBelrai; 
for  one  reason,  it  may  be,  because  it  is  as  difficult  for  any  ono  to  take  note 
of  his  own  adranoe  in  years,  as  it  is  to  perceive,  by  close  watching,  the 
aetnal  growth  of  a  plant.  The  gradual  is  almost  always  imperceptible. 
A  man  becomes  conscious  of  bis  own  progress  from  youth  to  age,  not  ho 
mooh  irom  contemplating  his  own  image  in  the  looking-glass,  as  by  scru- 
tinising  the  countenances  of  his  friends  and  contemporaries.  A  concludes 
that  he  is  old  because  he  observes  ^at  hia  juniors  B  and  G  are  no  longer 
young.  Quite  suddenly,  at  last,  he  makes  the  discovery  that  be  belongs 
really  to  a  penultimate  generation ;  that  be  has  not  been  standing  still 
while  the  world  has  been  rolling  and  time  flying;  he  finds  himself  bend- 
ing to-day  beneath  a  load  of  years  that  seemed  a  juere  feather's  weight 
but  yesterday.  A  twinge  of  indisposition  has  developed  into  a  confirmed 
malady;  he  is  an  invalid  for  the  remnant  of  bis  life,  and  his  complaint  is 
incurable, — for  it  is  old  age.  But  even  more  distressing  evidences  of  his 
decadence  he  finds  in  the  fact,  that  he  is  worsted  in  argument,  and  fairly 
■nnbbed,  by  yonng  gentlemen  at  whose  christenings  he  assisted,  whom 
as  babies  he  dandled  in  hia  arms,  as  boys  he  "  tipped"  and  patroniEcd, 
and  whose  mothers  he  knew  as  spinsters,  with  figures  of  fairy-like  pro- 
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portkn*.    A  greater  mRtioD  to  a^e,  mta  than  iti  own  dedua,  vuuuwlm 
in  the  liM^  the  piDgrenioj^  die  pzusperitf ,  of  the  erestarw  it  waa  wafl   , 
acqoaatad  with  in  ali  the  iahnarity  and  degradatfon  of  dieir  infaofff . 

Time  has  bean  toiling:  round  and  round  the  doefc,  like  a  hone  taxdUn^ 
in  a  niU,—- that  aocepted  type  of  monotony  and  routine  and  pnsctonlily. 
Some  jean  have  been  rcdling  over  the  beads  of  the  penoo^;ee  of  thm 
hiaterj.  Ite  youths  have  been  drawing  neaiw  and  nearer  to  miuihooj  ; 
ito  men  drifting  on  ^d  on  towards  age.  Yon  will  be  kind  enong^  to 
imagine  that  what  ia  called  in  the  play-billa  "  a  lapse  of  time"  has  oc- 
curred between  the  conclusion  of  dte  last  abater  and  the  imiiimiiiiiiiiiiaT 
of  this. 

It  is  the  spring-time  of  the  year ;  but  the  curtain,  on  its  rising,  having 
diwloeed  the  scene,  London,  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  well-knoWB 
attributea  of  the  season  of  etherial  mildnen,  as  t^ey  are  enumerated  by 
the  poet,  cannot  readily  be  put  in  evidence — can  be  proved  atdj  in  a  seooa- 
dary  sort  of  way.  We  may  aseume,  however,  that  there  are  now  flcnran 
enough  in  rural  districts,  because  there  are  so  many  more  basketfule  en 
the  arms  of  the  Irish  saleewomen  in  the  streets  of  the  Metropolis.  Hm 
ireather  is  eridently  less  inclement  than  heretofore,  fiir  only  every  otiher 
.  man  we  meet  now  wears  an  overcoat ;  and  on  the  heads  of  the  female 
population  there  is  an  agreeable  alternation  of  winter  and  spring  bonnets, 
of  coloun  daik  and  light }  and  the  Londoner  is  finally  satisfied  that "  sum- 
mer is  icumen  noo," — though  he  may  not  hear  the  lond  singing  of  tbe 
cuckoo  announcing  that  fact, — for  iho  water-carts  of  the  oontncton  am 
hard  at  work  laying  the  dust  in  the  roadways,  and  the  Opera  Houses  are 
open;  the  Row  is  crowded  to  excess;  the  Budget  has  been  brought  cm; 
the  year's  crop  of  Modem  Art  is  garnered  in  Trafalgar  Square ;  there  are 
religious  meetings  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  fashionable ^/Stes  at  the  Botanieal 
Gardens ;  lodgings  are  ruling  very  high,  and  the  hotel-keepen  have,  to  a 
man,  raised  their  chai^.  ThaM  are  the  indications  of  the  approach  of 
"r^lgent  snmmu''  tram  the  Londoner's  point  of  view. 

We  are  in  Jasmin  Street,  St.  James's.  The  street  is  too  well  known 
to  eveiy  reader  for  any  spec^  description  of  it  to  be  requisite.  WalkiBg^ 
westward,  about  midway  down  it  on  the  right-hand  aide  of  the  way  yon 
will  arrive  at  a  bootmaker's  shop.  The  proprietor  does  no^  of  coura^ 
reside  on  the  premises.  His  prices  are  a  great  deal  too  high  to  render 
necessary  any  snoh  oommonplaoe  and  oom&rtless  a  proceeding.  He 
has,  of  course,  his  snug  villa-residence  at  Hendon  or  Aoerley,  as  the  oaaa 
may  be,  and  drives  up  every  morning  in  a  smart  dog-cart,  drawn  lij  a 
hone  with  an  extravagantly  high  aotirai.  But  we've  nothing  to  do  with 
the  bootmaker  beyond  this,  that  he  lets  apartments,  furnished,  well  adapted, 
as  his  advertisements  state,  to  the  use  of  memben  of  Parliament,  baehelofs 
of  &shion,  and  gentlemen  dining  at  their  clubs.  Knocking  at  the  private 
door,  yon  are  led  through  a  narrow  passage — so  strongly  scented  with 
leather,  that  you  feel  greatly  provoked  to  sneeze — np  a  twisting  staircase- 
to  the  floors  above  the  shop. 
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The  bootmaker's  Kpartnaits  w«re  not  hudsomely — tfaej  night  eren 
hxre  baen  called  ihaUrily—fannshed.  Bnt  to  any  abjeettom  on  this  head 
the  bootaafcflr  had  a  nerer-iailinp  n^j. 

"  Think  of  the  sitnatioai,"  he  vonld  say  Mrionsly,  in  a  fane  almoet  of 
npatMwh;  and  after  tfaat^  then  really  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  to  be 
said  on  the  BabiesL  The  thought  of  the  aitoatioa  eeemed  to  be  a  snfi- 
dent  aaswer  to  any  objaetion. 

The  oaipeta  wera  threadbare,  the  enrtainB  faded,  theirall-paper  dingy, 
the  oeiliagi  olooded.  Yet  the  bootmaker's  lodgings  wsra  generally  oeen- 
pied.  The  prioea  were  mramona;  but  then,  apparently,  mtmey  had  never 
been  an  ob)aot  to  the  boettuker'a  ledgers.  ProbaUy  a  {deasaBt  oonntry 
bonse^  in  its  own  garden-^Tomida,  oonld  have  been  seoored  Av  about  the 
same  rent  that  the  bootmaker  charged  for  the  oeenpatioa  of  bis  saeond- 
floor  dnring  tbe  Besstn.  And,  by  the  way,  it  is  to  this  Beeocd-flocH- 1  now 
deaire  to  iotrodnoe  you.  Two  apartments  merely,  with  a  enpboard,  called 
by  conrtesy  a  dreaaing^rDom,  in  wfaieh  yon  cosld  no  doubt  perferm  a  sort 
of  toilet,  if  yon  did  not  niad  eoostant  abrasion  of  yoor  kmieklee,  by  their 
violent  contact  with  the  wainsoot,  aa  yon  put  on  or  off  your  garments, 
and  had  a  positive  aversicKi  to  daylight. 

The  present  tenant  of  the  bootmaker's  rooms  on  the  aeeoBd-flaor  is  a 
alight  young  gentleman,  with  such  refined  featsres,  so  fiyr  a  ciHnplexion, 
and  his  flaxen  hair  bo  evenly  divided  and  bo  smoothly  arraaged,  tiiat  there 
i«  quite  a  girtish  look  abont  his  sm^  head ;  and  there  wonld  be  mnoh 
more  of  sacb  a  lo<^,  if  it  were  not  contradicted  in  some  measure  by  a 
shadow  of  as  amber  moustache,  reetiBg,  like  a  hght  dond,  upon  his  sppn 
.  lip.  Not  an  emphasised  moustache,  by  any  means;  bst  just  long  and 
•trosg  enovgb  to  penut  of  its  extmmtieB,  with  an  infinite  amount  of 
eoaxing,  being  tuned  np  into  the  moM  delicate  of  enrvos,  like  tbe  ends  of 
a  Geneva  watch-spring.  He  is  no  doobt  prood  of  these  dainty  little  em- 
Uems  of  bis  manhood— at  least  he  is  always  pettmg^  and  careasing  them, 
making,  indeed,  as  much  of  them  ss  be  can.  Fw  ever  his  long,  white, 
alender,  girhsh  fingen  are  M  wori^  twisting  and  eoriing  those  silky  points. 
It  is  quite  a  mercy  he  doesn't  destroy  them,  or  stop  their  growdi  alto- 
gether, by  his  over-can  fer,  and  snxiottB  attention  to  them. 

U id-day  is  past ;  yet  this  young  gentleman  is  sitting  at  bis  breakout. 
Apparently,  however,  he  is  without  much  appetite.  He  ape  his  tea  now  and 
then,  and  snaps  his  crisp  dry  toast  into  small  pieces ;  bat  he  doesn't  trouble 
that  attraotiTe-looking  pie  (from  a  celebrated  purveyor  ofnice  things  close 
by,  in  PiocadiUy),  whidi  is  the  diief  tnnament  of  tbe  breakfast-table,  and 
which  a  hungry  man  would  Bpeedily  delve  a  wedge  from.  There  is  rather 
a  disconsolate  expression  upon  his  usooth,  young,  handsome  iaee.  His 
blue  eyes  wander  dc^efiiUy  h)und  the  room,  as  though  in  search  of  some- 
tJiing  to  settle  upoo  and  ODntem[^ta.  But  there  are  few  ohjeots  of  interest 
about.  Some  grimy-looking  pictures,  with  a  rich  hardbake  sort  of  tm- 
patto,  in  soiled,  dif[^)ed  frames,  adorn  tbe  walls ;  some  cracked  Bohemian 
g^ass  vases  decorate  the  mantelpiece.    The  finniture  is  of  the  fine  6\d 
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dTOBted  mahog^any  chancteT,  the  horsehair  «iuhioiu  of  the  oheirB  bongf 
Ter;  priokly  in  nirfttoe,  with  here  and  there  an  uf^Iy  rent,  throng  whitdt 
the  black,  fluffy,  frowzy  etuffin^  of  the  Beats  is  bulging;  out— oozing  fron 
the  wound,,  aa  it  were.  There  is  not  a  book  in  the  room :  the  Morning 
Po»t  lies  on  the  table ;  but  the  bootmaker's  aeoond-floor  lodger  does  not 
appear  to  be  equal  to  rending  even  that  fashionable  jonmaL 

He  is  dressed  with  oarefiil  negUgenoe,  Hie  momiog  toilet  ia  quits 
complete  in  its  way,  from  the  ribbon  ciroliog  his  small  white  throat  to 
the  dapper  red-morocco  slippon  into  which  his  slim  feet  are  tkmst.  And 
in  a  velvet  launging-ooat,  with  a  tmght-'colonred  (ilk  lioing,  he  lolls  upon 
the  hard  lodging-house  soh,  petting  hia  moDslMhe  with  his  girlish  hand, 
with  a  bored  look  upon  bis  fiue,  and  a  wrinkle  of  discontent  upon  his 
whit«,  adolescent — not  ample — forehead. 

The  bootmaker's  second-flow  lodger  is  the  Honourable  Clement  Btldt- 
harst^  BOO  of  the  late,  half-brother  of  the  present,  Lord  Beauflower. 

A  loud  rap  upon  the  door  of  the.  room  oausea  the  Honourable  Clement , 
to  start  frvm  his  so^  with  rather  an  alarmed  look  upon  his  &ce.  Imme- 
diately a  tall,  stout,  elderly  gentleman  enters. 

"  Qad !  it's  you,  is  it?  How  are  you.  Uncle  Alf 7" — and  the  young 
man  shakes  the  hand  of  the  new  comer  with  languid  cordiality. 

"  You  thought  it  was  someone  else,  I  suppose  f  Getting  nerroiu 
about  knocks  at  the  door,  eh  ?    That's  a  bad  symptom." 

The  visitor  has  a  heavy,  mellow,  pleasant  voice,  allowing  for  a  slight 
whe«Ee  in  it.  He  is  Colonel  the  Honourable  Alfred  Bockhurst,  brother 
of  the  late  Ldrd  Beauflower, — a  handsome,  grand-fbatured,  red-faced  gen-  ^ 
tleman,  with  slightly  bloodshot  and  verj  wicked-looking  eyes,  and  a  Iw-ge,^ 
straggling,  dyed  moustache.  He  is  broad  across  the  shoulders,  and  the 
circumference  of  his  waist  is  no  small  matter.  He  has  served  in  the  armj 
of  Lis  Sovereign,  and  fought  his  oounlTy's  battles  in  India  and  elsewhere. 
But  he  has  retired  from  sctiTe  service  some  years.  He  has  been  sinoe 
engaged  in  a  struggle,  on  his  own  account,  with  a  foe  who  keeps  him 
momiug,  nocm,  and  night  in  a  state  of  conflict;  who  lies  in  wait  for  him 
at  every  comer,  at  every  club-house ;  who  battles  with  him  daily  up  and  . 
down  PrU  Mall,  St  James's  Street,  Piccadilly,  and  the  Paries.  This  foe 
is — corpulence ;  and  as  yet  the  Honourable  Alfred  has  had  rather  the 
worst  of  the  encounter.  The  enemy  has  gained  upon  him.  His  endea- 
Tonre  to  rescue  his  figure  fifom  iax  have  been  gallant^glorious  even;  but 
sot  wholly  availing.  The  shape  of  the  Hononrable  Alfred  had  at  ooa 
time  been  a  source  of  pride,  not  merely  to  himself^  but  to  his  club,  his 
regiment,  the  whole  army,  his  country.  Of  late  he  confessed  to  himsdf, 
with  pain  and  reluctance,  he  bad  grown  a  httle  "  out  of  drawing."  At 
first  he  had  thought  that  the  change  in  his  outline  had  been  simply  a 
Doble  development  of  the  muscles  of  his  chest.  Presratly,  however,  hii 
knowledge  of  anatomy  convinced  him  that  his  increased  proportions  were 
not  precisely  in  the  pectoral  regions;  and  with  a  sigh  he  was  oompeUad 
\duit  that  his  girths  were  becoming  grievously  tight,  and  to  issue  in- 
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strnctioDH  to  bis  tailor  for  their  eolar^meat.  Bnt  even  yet,  with  ereiy 
button  of  fats  frock- ooat  doing  its  dutj,  there  is  en  impoiiiig  aspect  aboat 
the  figure  of  the  Hoaonrable  Al&ed.  He  oonld  not  be  at  onoe  condemned 
as  a  Alt  man  simply. 

The  onole  and  the  nephew  are  eridentlj  on  pleasant  terms  with  each 
other. 

"  You  hare  break&sted,  I  Bnppose  V  aakedrthe  yonng  man,  stretch- 
ing out  hia  hand  to  tonch  the  bell.  "-  ^X . 

"  Breakfasted  honn  ago,  my  dear  Clem.  Acquired  the  bad  habit  of 
getting  np  earlj  in  India,  and^evf  since  been  able  to  break  mjSStt 
of  it  Had  my  cheroot,  add  mj  oonstitatipnal  too.  Seen  the  ^rla  set 
oat  all  the  new  bonnetsnK.^  shop-windows  in  If^ent  StreeK^'^b,  my 
dear  child,  the  early  bird  picks  np  sdmetbing  besides  wod^." 

And^^£^4g^  kept  up  B'Bort  of  file-firing  .of  rfiM^RkVt^Buii^    - 
tnnyil^Eiglily  smart  and-effectiTe  manner.  "  -'-• 

»••   "  Will  you  have  a  oigur  f'  '  -  -   ' 

"  If  you've  a  decent  cheroot,  I<<don't  mind.  But  noo«^  Of  your  bOI- 
discounter's  baTannas,  please.-    Keep  them  &r  yonr  yo.nnger  friends."      j^ 

The  Honourable  Clement  Bncklflirst,  with'  a  liatlesa  smile,  unlocked 
what  looked  like  a  large  desp&tch-box,  toOt  from  it  a  handful  of  dgan, 
tod  tossed  them  towards  his  uncle.  The  joung  man  lighted  one  himself, 
and  then  handed  the  match-box  to  his  visitor. 

"Not  bad,  my  dear  child;  not  at  all  bad;"  and^fhe  Colonel  began  to 
emit  la^  pu^  of  smoke,  like  a  well-served  bAttery  in  action,  fecsome 
minutes  they  smoked  in  nlenoe.  <  '   " 

Tve  oome,  Clem,"  said  the  Honourable  Alfred,  knocking  off  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  white  ash  into  the  slop^basin,-^"  I've  oome  here  tiiis 
morning,  Clem,  to  blow^ou-up."  — ■ 

"Indeedl"     -  .  -  ' 

>'  Bnt  Oiem's  exdamation  was  not  in*a'very  lively  tone.  His  intONSt 
was  not  greatly  rtnued  by  his  uncles  statement.  « 

.<     "Yes.     Fellows  tall  me  you're  denoed'bhnl-^t ;  and  I'm  inclHed  tf  .' 
agree  with  ttaem."  -  ■**  ■..     . 

'  "•  "Well,  Pjm  not  the  only  one  who's  down,  tbafs  one  comfort.    Every 
one  was  sold.    Who  could  have  tbouf^t  of  that  brute  of  an.  Irish  hotee,* 
'  Barney  Brallaghan,'  winning  likf  that  ? '  The  beast  was  hardly^  in  the  ■ 
betting  at  all.  -And  then  to  win  easily  by  a  length  and  a  half !    What 
an  infernal  bad  race  i]i. was !" 

"  Hy  dear  ifilem,  it's  always  an  infernal  bad  raee,  it  seems  to  me, 
when  a  mau^dtops  his  money  on  it  Btt.yon  picked  up  a  little  yestw- 
day,  I  hear  F"     ■ '  -■.,      i       ' 

"  Well,  yes ;  &li*tl^  I^^^^fer^thia.' " 
"  But  you  loet  too  tuu^fe^RneSWedpttdajL^  be  able  to  make  it  " 
up  all  of  «  sudden  f   Y^^Bvbb  my  idea  of  ift  -And  Pve  come  to  blow 
yon  up.    You're  keying  out  of  th^v^^Yon  haven't  shown  at  ^e 
Akibiades ;  and  fellows  are  saying  all  sorts  ofthiAgs  aboat  you.    l^ow, 
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why  keep  out  of  the  waj?  Thafi  what  I  want  ta  know,  ti^m  tbs 
greatest  miatake;  but  men  altrajs  fall  into  it.  Yau  oan't  oonoeal  yovr 
condition  by  keepinjf  in  ambush.  Gome  oot  into  the  open,  air,  and  fiaea 
ihe  danger.  In  a  man's  absence,  reports  about  him  take  a  ftigktfaOY 
exaggerated  fbniL  People  don't  dan  to  think  mneh  misehief  <^  yaa 
whea  they're  fairly  face  to  face  with  you.  But  the  obstinacy  of  bmb 
who  are  hard  hit  I  They  keep  out  of  the  way ;  and  then  they  take  to 
wearing  bad  hate, — as  if  wearing  a  bad  hat  ever  did  aay  body  any  ^ood ! 
And  hats  so  cbei^)  as  they  aro!  And  batten  the  moat  ooafiding  of 
tradesmen,  as  I  happen  to  know  they  are !"  (And  the  Colonel  inspected 
oom[daoently  the  reiy  glossy  head-oorering  he  had  on  his  entTanoe  placed 
on  the  table.)  "  No,  Clem,  I  shouldn't  like  t<f  see  you  wearing  a  bad 
hat.  You'd  take  next  to  dirty  gloves.  Your  ruin  then  would  ba  oom- 
plete, — irretrisTfUile.' ' 

Clem  laughed — not  efiusively.  - 

"Now,  promiae  me  you'll  go  down  to  the  Akabiades  praaeiitly; 
ywn'U  exert  yoorself;  yon'll  order  a  very  nice  little  dinner,  be  choiee 
about  your  wines,  and  invUe  two  or  three  of  the  beet  men  to  it.  FlI 
make  one,  if  you  like."  Then,  in  a  more  serious  tone,  he  said:  "I  sup- 
pose you'll  pnt  through,  thoughT 

"  I'm  not  too  snro  of  that"  The  Honourable  Alfred  gan  a  pro- 
Iraiged  whistle.  "  I  always  have  pulled  through,  you  know,  as  yet,"  ti» 
young  man  continued ;  "  but  if  s  never  beai  so  bad  as  this,-~that  is,  not 
quite.  I  was  thinking  of  going  round  to  Ishmael's  preaently, — ^yo« 
know  who  I  mean, — in  Spring  Qardens,  and  seaing  what  I  oonld  get  him 
to  do  for  me." 

"  Of  ODiirae  you  know,  my  dear  Clem,"  said  Uncle  Alf,  in  a  giavo 
tone,  "that  /can't  help  you  with  a  single  Stiver,  let  me  be  ever  so  will- 
ing. It's  deuced  unlucky,  and  the  time's  so  shorty  too.  Isbmael  will 
stick  it  into  you  frightfully — if,  indeed,  he'll  do  any  thing  for  you.  It 
was  different  before  Beai^ower's  marriage,  when  the  insurance-offioos 
were  declining  his  life^  and  you  stood  next  to  the  title.  But  that  infernal 
marriage  of  his !  and  then  the  birth  of  the  twin» !  My  poor  Clem,  it's  all 
up  with  your  chances,  I  fear.  And  you're  still  at  daggers-drawn  with 
him,  I  suppose  f  Ah,  and  the  Mater !  what  a  pity  you  offinded  her  t 
And  now  she's  gone  over  to  the  opposite  itMition, — made  it  i^  witjt 
Beanflower.  He  was  always  a  poor  creature.  Beanflower  always  let 
women  do  just  what  they  pleased  with  him, — always ;  and  she's  making 
a  fuBs  about  those  wretched  twins,  and  forgetting  all  about  yon, — my 
poor  Clem  I — her  own  child.  :  But  of  course  it  can't  last,  that's  one 
thing.  She's  safe  to  quarrel  with  Beauflower  before  long.  She  always 
does.  I  know  her !  She  leA  my  jam  brother  Qeorge  the  deno^s  own 
life.    Is  she  in  Faria  still?"  ^^I|^^ 

"  Yes ;  at  least,  she  was.  She  alw^^^Ms  there  whm  she's  hard 
up,  and  makes  it  up  with  Beanflower;  but  Imd  hear  that  he  was  g«ag 
OS  to  Fau,  or  Biarritz,  or  somewhere.    He's  an  awful  screw,  yon  Imow; 
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and  if  B  cbMp  living  tt  thon  {dacee  at  thu  time  of  the  year ;  and  he's 
1^  hig  Town-hoDM  for  the  sewoii  at  a  Tei7  good  prioe.  He'll  oome 
mwakipg  back  to  London  in  the  antomn,  when  every  body  else  is  out  of 
it— yon  Me  if  he  doesn't" 

"  It's  a  bad  thing  to  quarrel  with  the  head  of  the  house,"  eaid  the 
Colonel  thonghtfiilly.  "  It  don't  k»ok  welL  Eren  if  he  has  cat  off  the 
nq^tliea,  it's  jnst  as  well  not  to  let  every  one  know  it.  I  made  that 
mifltake  with  George;  and  I  wwkt  about  abuung  him  besides,  which  was 
ontainly  bad  taste ;  but  I  was  a  young  man  than, — not  so  young  as  you, 
Clem ;  but  then,  yonng  men  now  are  much  older  than  they  need  to  be 
in  my  time.  I  think,  you  know.  Clam,  the  Matw,  when  she's  properly 
written  to  or  talked  to,  is  always  good  for  money,  if  she's  got  any  herself. 
But  then,  the  time's  so  unlnddly  shmt !" 

The  Colonel  rose  and  paced  the  room  with  a  heavy,  regular,  military 
tnuup.    Clem  watched  his  unole  languidly. 

"  There  are  some  good  points  about  you,  Clem ;  I'll  say  tiiat.  For 
one  thing,  you  never  talked  any  ooafaunded  nonsense  about  a  eareet.  It's 
creditable  to  you,  because  the  words  are  on  the  lips  of  all  tbe  babee  and 
sucklings  of  the  present  day.  They  all  oaat  about  their  Muver,  aa  if  any 
one  cared  what  the  deuce  tiiey  do  with  themselves  so  l(»ig  as  they  get  oat 
of  one's  way.  For  another  thing,  CUm,  you  ti^  your  pnnishment  very 
fiurfy.fbrsoyoang  aman.  If  you  dim't  come  smiling  up  to  time  so  readily 
as  I  should  like  to  see  yon,  you  don't  nm  yelping  about  like  a  whipped 
our,  as  some  men.  do  when  they  come  to  grief.  But  the  Buddrarats  lum 
never  wantsd  fm  plook, — the  world  may  say  that  of  us, — though  we'v« 
wanted  for  a  good  many  other  things." 

The  CoUnel  stopped  to  light  another  cigar,  and  tlian  ressmed  his 
promenade  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  I  hato  horse- racing,"  he  said,  with  an  approaoh  to  a  mwal  tone ;  "  I 
hate  hMting  on  horses.  It's  bad,  d^tend  upcm  it  I  |wefer  hlind-haokej 
infinitely,  with  a  clean  pock,  and  toiat  knowledge  of  the  men  you're  play- 
ing with.  I'm  quite  sure  tbe  fairest  betting  k  on  the  turn  of  a  card. 
By  the  way,  what's  this  I  hear  about  that  new  yonng  fUlow  who's  oome 
in  to  tbe  Aldbiades  t — got  in,  Heaven  only  knows  how.  I  don't  see  what 
«Iaim  he  has  to  oome  amongst  us.  Gifford,  isn't  his  name — Herbert  Gif- 
ford  ?  Men  tell  me,  at  least  some  man  told  me,  you'd  had  him  up  here, 
playing  Searte.    Is  that  so  7" 

"  Yes,  he's  been  hare  once  or  twice,"  Clem  answered,  adouring  lightly. 
"I've  known  him  for  ever  so  long;  we  were  at  Eton  together.  We 
played  a  few  games ;  not  many." 

"  And  you  won  ?  a  trifle  or  so,  eh?  I  remember,  you've  nM  at  all  a 
bad  notion  of  icarti,  Clem." 

"  We  didn't  play  high,"  the  yctmg  man  m^^. 

"  I've  nodiing  to  say  against  it  Clem,  if  yo«  [^yed  ever  so  high. 
The  worst  hand  must  lose,  of  course;  and  he  may  chaise  his  d^at  te 
Ids  bad  cards  or  Ids  bad  plv,  whichever  he  plaaeee.  Of  oonrse,  if  yon  win, 
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you  mnat  pocket  the  stakes ;  there's  noUung  more  to  he  sAtd.  A.  be- 
ginnor  at  Searte  must  learn  of  some  on^  and  lose  to  some  odo.  ObIj 
pray  be  caretiil,  Clem;  people  haven't  quite  fbr^tten  that  gwahlinf^  busi- 
ness— at  the  depdt  at  Chatham,  wasn't  it? — whioh  led  to  your  qaittiiig 
the  army.    Yon  know  what  I  mean." 

"  I  soM  out  hecanse  I  disliked  the  serrio^  had  qaarrelled  with  the 
officer  in  command,  and  was  over  head  and  Ban  in  debt,"  the  youDg*  nun 
said  sullenly.  "  My  leaving  the  regiment  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
card-playing  ahout  which  such  a  fa!B  was  made.  Indeed,  I  lost  qnite  ee 
nneh  as  J  won.    It  was  an  infernally  stupid  bu»inero." 

"  Very  likely,  Clem.  I'm  speaking  of  the  story ;  I  don't  want  to 
discuss  its  truth  or  &lsehood.  Don't  give  tlie  world  sach  another  chance 
of  being  nasty  about  you.  Play  with  this  yonng  fellow,  if  yon  like ;  wia 
his  money,  if  yon  can  and  he'll  let  you.  What  I  object  to  in  oases  of  that 
kind  is,  hurry.  Take  my  advice ;  never  he  in  a  hnny  to  clean  a  fellow 
onL  it  doesn't  look  well  at  all.  But  you  don't  like  the  snbject.  Well 
talk  of  something  else — abont  the  future.  Clem,  what  do  you  think  of 
doing  7    Say  you  weather  this  storm,  what  then  7" 

"  I'm  thinking  of  marrying,"  said  Clement  abruptly. 

The  Colonel  whistled  again, 

"  When  I  hear  a  fellow  talk  of  maniage,"  he  said,  after  a  patue,  "  I 
always  think  of  those  old  stories  about  the  compacts  with  the  Evil  One. 
You  remember?  When  a  man  has  fairiy  disposed  of  every  thing  cdee,  he 
begins  to  think  of  raising  funds  by  the  sale  of  himself,  as  a  last  reeoorce. 
These  are  certain  of  the  elements  of  marriage  is  such  an  araangemenl; 
doesn't  it  stnke  yon  so  7" 

"You  don't  think  well  of  the  plan,  then?  You  have  objections  to 
marriage?" 

"  I  look  upon  it,  my  dear  child,  as  one  of  the  straws  that  drowning  nun 
always  like  to  catch  at  But  perh^  I  am  not  competent — a  bacheltv  at 
my  time  of  life, — Vm  not  competent  to  advise  upon  snob  a  sutgect.  Old 
people  can't  be  expected  to  appreciate  the  question.  It  seems  to  lae  that 
matrimony  is  a  good  deal  like  that  M  game  of  cards — quadrille,  isn't  it 
called  7 — at^which  you  can  only  play  by  leaving  out  of  the  pack  the  high 
numbers." 

The,yonng  man  waited  a  few  moments,  apparently  occupied  with  hit 
cigar. 

"  ToteUyon  the  plain  truth.  Uncle  Alf,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I'm  in 
ove." 

"  Ah,  that's  a  very  different  matter,"  the  Colonel  observed,  with  an 
air  of  relief.  "  In  love,  are  you,  Clem  7  Well,  and  is  tiie  lady  at  Covent 
Garden  or  Her  Msjesty's  Theatre?  They  tell  me  they've  got  the  best* 
looking  ballet  at  the  new  House.    Tell  me  about  her,  Clem." 

A.nd  the  veteran  sank  into  au  arm-chair,  assuming  an  attitude  of 
attention. 

. "  I'm  sorry  to  disappoint  you.    The  Iady«s  not  connected  with  the 
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ctaga.  She  is  joon^,  beantdiiil,  accomplished,  and  she  is  vorth  some 
etgbty  thousand  pomids.    I  shonld  say  at  least  thaf- 

"  Do  yoa  knoir,  Clem,  that  doesn't  sound  so  very  badly.  Hare  I 
«Ter  seen  her  f" 

"You  may  have;  bnt  I'm  not  sure." 

"  Her  name, — may  I  ask  it?    Is  it  a  &ir  question  1" 

"  Her  name  is  Gray — Clare  Gray.  Her  mother  is  in  some  way,  hot 
distantly,  connected  with  oar  family.  She  was  a  Miss  Clinton,  and 
worth  some  money.  3he  married  the  Honourable  Ferdinand  Gray,  of  the 
rich  branch  of  the  Grays,  who,  years  ago,  was  attached  to  the  Embassy 
at  Naples." 

"  But  he  died,  or  something,  didn't  he,  Clem?" 

"Yes,  years  ago;  and  his  widow  married  again." 

"  Let  me  see.  Wasn't  she  a  little  woman,  insipid,  invaUdisb,  some- 
thing wrong  with  her  hip, — a  blonde,  with  lots  of  ringlets  ?" 

"  Yes  -f  all  ringlets,— ^hanging  down  on  each  side  of  her  small  ftaa 
like  the  ears  of  a  Blenheim  spaniel.    She's  Clare's  mother."    . 

"  Well,  and  didn't  she  marry  again,  rather  foolishly  ?  Surely  I've 
beard  so.  Sfaawasjust  the  sort  ofwoman  todo  a  foolish  thing.  Married 
&  City  man  of  some  sort— a  widower  with  a  son,  wasn't  he  ? — within  a 
year  of  her  first  husband's  death  ?" 

"Yes.  You've  a  good  memory,  Unole  Alf.  She  married  a  man 
named  Kiohard  Gifford," 

"  Richard  Gifford !" 

"  Yes ;  the  father  of  the  Hwbert  Giflbrd  whose  coming  here  to  play 
a  quiet  game  at  ^eartS  excited  your  alarm." 

"  By  George !" 

''  Richard  Giffiird  was  at  that  time  little  more  than  a  clerk  in  a  mer- 
chant's house  in  the  City— certainly  be  wasn't  a  partner  then.  He  bad 
gone  to  Naples;  partly  on  business,  partly  by  way  of  holiday.  He  had 
lost  his  own  wife  not  long  before.  Well,  it  seems  the  Honourable  Fer- 
dinand was  taken  suddenly  ill  in  the  streets  of  Naples, — fell  down  in  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  or  from  a  cwp  de  toleil.  I  don't  quite  know  how  it  was. 
Bnt  the  merchant's  clerk  happened  to  be  passing,  rendered  assistance, 
carried  the  sick  man  home,  made  himself  extremely  useful,  and  finally, 
on  poor  Gray's  death,  married  bis  widow.  She  was  a  helpless,  frigfatened 
little  woman,  terribly  npset  at  her  husband's  death,  awed  by  GifTord's 
busincEB-like  method  of  proceeding ;  and,  besides,  she  bad  never,  at  any 
time  of  her  life,  possessed  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  say  '  No'  to  any 
thing.  So  she  became  the  wife  of  the  merchant's  clerk.  Perhaps  Gray 
bad  been  looking  forward  to  tome  such  thing  happening :  he  was  a  good 
deal  older  than  his  wife.  He  took  care  to  provide  in  his  will  i^ainst 
his  daughter's  fortune  being  affected  by  any  eeoond  marriage  bis  widow 
might  contract.  I  believe  Gifted  has  behaved  very  creditably,  on 
the  whole.  He  is  nndonbtedly  TiTever.  He  has  made  money ;  and  he 
ii  now  the  head  of  the  firm  which  he  formerly  served  as  olerk — For- 
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dyoe  and  IWdTce,  I  tliink  il^s  called— wmewhere  in  the  C%.  He  hia  » 
veaj  nice  tows-house^ — Cumberland  Qardana,  Hyde  Fa^, — wad  •  vafj 
prettj  little  oonntry-seat  in  Hampilure." 

"  Ah !"  and  ibr  game  minutes  the  Colonel  appeared  to  be  ooenpied 
in  hraoding  orer  the  infonnation  he  had  reoeired. 

"  I  congratulate  jou,  Clem,"  he  said  at  length ;  "  I  see  you're  takn 
pains  to  make  yourself  tboionghly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
fiunily  with  which  yon  contemplate  an  alliance.  A.  very  proper  preea^ 
tion,  Clem — what  every  man  should  do  nnder  ench  circnnataneei. 
You're  a  talent  for  business,  Clem.  Yon  really  ought  to  succeed  in  li& 
And  yoQ  see  much  of  this  little  Gray  girl  ?  What's  her  name, — Clan 
Gray?" 

"  Yes.  I'm  there  pretty  often.  I  claim  to  be  a  sort  of  reUtaon  of 
Krs.  Gbay's.  Yon  know  the  ClintooB  snd  the  Backhunts  have  intts- 
married, — some  time  ago  though,  now,— so  I'm  recogniasd  as  a  sort  of 
distant  cousin,  and  have  almost  the  ran  of  the  house." 

"  Not  at  tdl  bad,  my  dear  child ;  not  at  all  bad.  And  yon  think  the 
little  girl  likes  you  V 

"  I'm  sure  she  does." 

"  Well,  then,  I  admit  the  thiog  has  a  promising  appearance.  I  don't 
know  that  you  could  expect  to  do  much  better,  considering  the  tenia 
you're  iw  with  Beaudower;  and  then  his  marriage,  and  the  twina,  and 
that.  I  think  Fve  heard  of  Fordyce  and  Fordyoe  before.  I'm  not  at 
all  sure  they  haven't  dabbled  a  little  in  bill-discounting,  or  money-lendiDg 
— something  of  that  sort.  However,  it  doesn't  matter  moch.  I  BUfqMse 
one  can  hardly  expect  Gifford  to  give  his  stepdaughter  any  thing  in 
addition  to  her  own  fortune.  It  would  be  as  well  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  him,  however.  Talking  of  lull' discounting  reminds  me  of  IshmaeL 
You'd  better  see  him,  Clem,  without  loss  of  time.  Tm  atraid  he'll  bs 
hard  with  yon,  and  you'll  have  to  take  part  in  wine,  and  old  mastery 
and  ivory  chessmen,  and  so  on.  Contrive  to  drop  a  bint  about  a  toair- 
riage  with  Hiss  Gray.  It  can't  do  any  harm.  Good  by,  my  dear  child. 
You'U  pull  through,  I've  no  doobt.  And  don't  overdo  it  at  iearti  jurt 
at  present  with  that  young  fellow.  It  would  bare  a  bad  effect.  And 
be  sure  you  look  in  at  the  Aldbiadee ;  it  will  stop  a  lot  of  foolish  talk 
about  you.    Goud  by." 

And  the  Honourable  Alfred  quitted  bis  nephew,  taking  his  way  to  the 
Park,  purposing  to  enjoy  a  few  hard-hitting  rounds  with  his  unwearied 
enemy — corpnleoce — before  the  Row  should  be  deserted  and  the  worid 
have  gone  to  dinner.  The  buttoned-up  veteran,  with  his  umbrella  shoul- 
dered musket-wise,  tramped  valiantly  down  Piccadilly,  never  halting  untQ 
he  reached  Constitution  Hill,  when,  it  must  be  conEsssed,  he  was,  to  aU 
appearance,  a  little  knocked  out  of  wind  and  time,  if  that  pugilistic  phrase 
may  be  permitted  me. 

"There's  a  good  deal  of  go  about  Clem,"  said  the  Colonel  r»- 
fleotively,  as  he  paused-    "  What's  against  the  young  nan  of  the  day  is. 
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that  they  begin  the  race  so  tnaoh  •oonar ;  they  can  hardly  expect  to  last 
ont  to  the  end,  keeping  up  the  pace  they  started.  But  he's  a  pTDmising 
lad  altogether :  especially  consideiio^  how  his  fool  of  a  mother  spoiled 
him." 

The  Dowager  Lady  Beanflower  had  indeed  sometbiii^  to  answer  for 
in  the  briDging  tip  of  her  son— pampering  him  in  every  way,  indolgmg 
him  in  his  every  shildisb  whim,  taking  him  from  school  to  school,  never 
leaving  him  for  more  than  half  a  year  at  any  one  (he  had  been  a  ihort 
time  at  Dr.  Hawson's,  Bnrohell  Hall,  as  we  have  seen),  then  mining 
him  by  long  abstinence  fivm  all  study  and  discipline,  by  endless  holi- 
days; fostering  him,  indeed,  in  habits  of  indolence,  extravagance,  and 
dissipation.  Perhaps  the  result  was  not  so  very  hopeful,  notwithstand- 
ing Ciolonel  Buckhnrat's  views  to  the  contrary. 

While  the  uncle  was  marching  heavily  down  Piccadilly,  the  Honour* 
able  Clement  Buckhnrst,  the  nephew,  was  hastening  to  Mr.  Isbmael's, 
the  money-lender,  in  Spring  Gardens.  He  went  in  a  cab,  of  course ;  it's 
such  a  long  way  from  Jasmin  Street,  and  Olem  was  not  fighting  against 
fat— as  yet. 

Chaftes  XII. 


Time  has  wrought  certain  changes  in  regard  to  the  Moyle  household 
residing  in  Whitfield  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

William  Moyle  has  been  for  some  two  years  a  widower;  his  wife 
having  fallen  a  victim  to  aheart-complaint  of  long  standing,  which  had 
been  making  serious  inroads  upon  her  health  and  strength,  though  its 
sudden  fatal  termination  had  not  been  foreseen  by  the  family.  The  good- 
natured  broad  blank  face  of  the  swollen,  tightly-clothed,  heavy-outlined 
figure  of  Mrs.  Moyle  ia  no  longer,  therefore,  to  be  seen  basking  in  the 
warmth  of  the  kitchen-fire  in  Whitfield  Street^,  or  occupied  with  culinaiy 
cares,  slowly  moving  about  the  house,  or  appearing  at  intervals — more 
especially  on  Sunday  evenings — in  the  neatly-Airnished  front-parlour  on 
the  ground-floor.  William  Moyle  wears  deep  crape  upon  his  shabby  bat, 
in  memory  of  his  late  partner.  Ha  is  otherwise  but  little  changed.  Hav- 
ing for  many  years  borne  the  appearance  of  being  much  older  than  really 
was  the  case.  Time  has  been  content  to  permit  him  gradually  to  recti^ 
this  discrepancy ;  and  by  degrees  his  age  is  working  itself  into  a  state  of 
harmony  with  his  aspect.  He  is  still  punctual  in  his  diurnal  progressions 
to  and  from  the  City,  moving  at  his  old  even  pace ;  occnpies  the  same  high 
stool  in  the  counting-honse  of  the  firm  of  Fordyce  and  Fordyce ;  end  is 
faithful  ever  to  his  "  chop  and  chop  to  follow,"  in  the  same  &vonrite  long- 
established  Comhill  tavern.  Perhaps,  by  submitting  the  waiter  of  that  hos- 
telry to  a  rather  ri^id  cross-examination,  evidence  concerning  one  change 
in  the  old  clerk's  habits  and  manner  of  life  might  he  ehcited.  The  jomms 
of  gin-punch  consumed  by  William  Moyle  have  been  of  late  more  numerous 
than  heretofore.    He  is  leas  content  than  of  old  to  confine  his  appttite 
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within  &  limit  of  two  of  those  strong  meaenres.  And  sometimeB  he  hss 
rdtumed  westward  with  a  slight  thicl^ness  in  his  speech,  and  a  tendency 
to  go  to  sleep  in  a  stopefied  way  on  the  nearest  resting-place,— once  or 
twice  even  upon  the  door-mat,  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  his  own 
dwelling-place.  Certainly  these  things  had  never  occurred  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  late  Airs.  Moyle.  But,  then,  allowances  must  always  be  made  for 
widowers ;  and  if  additional  gin-punch  was  proved  to  aford  him  any  con- 
solation under  hie  present  state  of  affliction,  it  would  be  hard,  snrely,  to 
stiat  him  in  bis  supplies  of  that  f^reealile  mixture,  or  to  condemn  with 
severity  any  slight  excesses  he  might  accidentally  have  committed  in  hu 
efforts  to  drown  his  cares  or  immerse  his  sarrowa  in  the  bowl  or  rammer, 
as  the  case  might  be. 

Old  Zschary  Uoyle  still  lives.  Of  late  he  has  come  to  reside  in  town 
with  his  son  William.  The  market-garden  at  Brixton  has  been  given  np. 
It  was  fomid,  indeed,  that  the  old  man  was  no  looger  equal  to  its  nwn- 
agement;  his  sons  John  and  William  decided,  therefore,  that  he  should 
take  up  his  abode  in  the  honse  in  Whitfield  Street,  and  between  them  thej 
have  agreed  to  provide  for  his  maintenance. 

**  Yon  see,  Other's  a  hale  man  for  his  years,  father  is,  no  doubt,' '  Wil- 
liam Moyle  wonld  explain  sometimes;  "but Brixton's  a  longway  off,  and 
there's  no  one  there  to  see  after  him ;  and  he  can't  now  go  backwards 
and  forwards  to  town,  and  come  and  see  ns  and  look  about  him,  as  ha 
used  to  do.  He  tried  it  as  long  as  he  could;  but  of  late  be  took  to 
sitting  on  doorsteps  a  good  deal.  He  was  always  rather  given  to  that ; 
bnt  it  grew  upon  bim  latterly.  He  was  for  ever  sitting  down  to  rest 
on  doorsteps,  and  going  off  asleep  quite  unconscious;  and  when  he  was 
bringing  us  up  little  presents  of  fruit  or  vegetables,  or  what  not, — as 
he  was  fond  of  doing, — why  they  was  stole  from  him  while  he  was  asleep ; 
and  that  made  him  very  angry  and  shaky,  and  half-crazy  like,  when  he 
woke.  And  the  police  didn't  hke  it,  and  it  was  a  good  deal  spoke  of; 
and  of  course  it  didn't  look  well,  at  his  time  of  life,  to  he  going  to  sleep 
on  dooTBteps  or  any  where,  for  all  the  world  like  a  tramp.  So  at  last  we 
put  an  end  to  it, — and  John's  arranged  it, — and  between  us  we  keep  him 
here.  He's  not  troublesome,  once  get  bim  before  the  fire,  with  bis  feet 
well  on  the  fender.  He  seldom  stirs  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  tliere  he  csn 
sleep  to  his  heart's  conteuL  I  was  a  little  nervous  at  first,  in  case  he 
should  take  to  falling  under  the  gmte.  But  he's  kept  out  of  the  cinden 
pretty  well  up  to  now,  and  I'm  in  hopes  bo'll  go  on  straight.  Only  go 
and  listen  to  him  now  and  then,  for  he's  fond  of  talking, — though  he  csn't 
hear  much,  to  speak  of,  himself — he's  grown  very  deaf  of  late, — hut  just 
listen  to  him  occasionally  talking  about  his  breathing  and  his  cough-mii- 
ture, — and  altogether  he's  very  happy  and  comfortable.  And  certainly  he 
doesn't  want  for  any  thing :  John  takes  care  of  that." 

As  he  sat  by  the  kitchen-fire,  crumpled  up  in  an  arm-chair,  warmlog 
his  sallow,  shrivelled  hands,  Zachsry  Moyle  hioked  assuredly  infirm  and 
wizen  and  helpless  enough.     He  had  complained  of  ooM-ren  nuch  of 
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late,  and  had  t&ken  to  wearing  (xmstantly  a  woollen  comforter  twisted 
round  hifl  neck,  and  on  his  head  a  bine-worsted  nightcap  drawn  down 
over  his  ears.  There  was  yet  considerable  animatioD  in  bis  small,  bright, 
restlesH  bird's  eyes,  peering  about  from  beneath  bis  wrinkled  lids  and 
straggling  gray  eyebrows.  But  be  could  scarcely  walk  now  without  as- 
eietance.  His,  however,  was  ^readily  afforded  him,  in  the  absence  of  his 
sons  and  grandchildren,  by  a  slatternly  serrant  named  Nance,— a  plump, 
ruddy-faced,  ngly  girl,  the  Beams  of  whose  dress  were  always  giving  way 
by  reason  of  the  activity  and  rednndaiK^  of  her  movements,  and  whose 
face  was  constantly  in  a  sort  of  piebald  state,  resulting  from  ber  incessant 
contact  with  the  soot-coated  sides  of  kettles  and  saucepans,  and  her  fre- 
quent labours  in  the  coal-cellar.  She  behaved  With  considerable  kindness 
and  attention  to  the  old  man,  treating  bim  much  as  a  pet  dog,  or  cat,  or 
canary,  or  other  domestic  favourite ;  singing  to  bim,  careful  of  bim,  pam- 
perfng  and  cosseting  him  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  we  should  get  on  without  him ;  he's 
quite  as  good  as  a  play,  be  is,"  Nance  would  say  sometimes.  "  It  makes 
the  kitchen  wonderful  cheerful  like,  having  him  here  sitting  afore  the- 
fire,  as  good  as  gold  and  as  bright  as  ninepence,  warming  his  old  toea, 
smiling  at  one,  and  watching  all  one  does,  except  when  he's  asleep — and 
that's  most  always.  Trouble  ?  Bless  yer,  he's  no  trouble ;  a  real  com- 
fort to  one,  that's  what  he  is,  bless  his  dear  old  heart  f 

The  parlour,  in  spite  of  William  Moyle's  sustained  objections  to  its 
many  articles  of  decoration  which  he  had  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of 
denouncing  sweepingly  as  "  Mrs.  ii.'a  gimcracke,"  is  much  more  in  use 
than  formerly.  It  is  little  changed  in  arrangement,  however,  since  th« 
night — now  long  ago — when  Bryan  Tredgold  paid  his  unexpected  visit 
on  his  return  from  Australia.  The  only  addition  of  mark  is  a  highly 
French-polished  rosewood  cottage-piano,  quite  resplendent  frx>m  its  pro- 
fuse flntings  of  orange -coloured  silk,  which  fills,  in  a  very  ornamental 
fashion,  the  recess  between  the  fireplace  and  the  window.  This  instra- 
ment — the  gift  of  her  uncle,  John  Moyle,  in  a  fit  of  generosity,  the  wild- 
ness  and  extent  of  which  cost  him  many  subsequent  dajs  and  nights  of 
severe  suffering  and  contrition — pertains  to  William  Moyle's  daughter, 
Blizabetb,  more  frequently  designated  "Liz,"  and  is  occasionally  operated 
upon  by  her,  with  more  good-will,  perhajw,  than  absolute  ability. 

It  is  afternoon.  Liz  Moyle  now  sits  in  the  parlonr, — a  tall  girl,  with 
the  same  superb  Inmnette  complexion  that  distinguished  her  childish  days, 
with  large,  round,  wide-open,  brown  eyes,  full  red  lips,  and  a  complete 
collection  of  large  even  white  teeth,  which,  it  may  be  stated,  when  she 
langhs  or  speaks,  the  size  of  her  mouth  permits  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Her  thick  dark-brown  hair — a  trifle  coarse  in 
quahty,  perhaps,  hut  wonderfially  long  and  abundant — is  no  longer  Buf- 
fered, as  of  old,  to  stream  down  her  back  a  tangled  unkempt  mane ;  it  is 
now  carefiilly  cherished,  arranged  round  her  head  in  a  cataract  of  long 
cnrls,  the  regular  beauty  of  which  in  the  daytime  can  only  have  bees  ^ 
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purobaeed  at  the  price  of  much  diligent  papering  at  iug:ht,  wbile  t 
redaadant  ^losa  uiut  unqueetionably  result  from  a  constant  and  ( 
live  application  to  tbe  Circassian-cream  pot.  She  is  tall,  broad-ahonl- 
dered,  diick-thioated,  deep-cbeeted,  and  her  well-fitting  Uack-aitk  droM 
displays  full;  the  proportions  of  ber  strong',  well-set  figure, — the  t^Mriag 
charaotra  of  her  waist,  perhaps,  is  not  wholly  due  to  nature;  her  buuh 
and  feet  are  not  small,  and  altogether  there  is  some  absence  of  refinemoit 
in  her  general  appeerence  and  manner.  But  she  would,  without  a  donbt, 
have  bfen  voted  a  beauty  by  a  sofficiently  large  majority  of  peofde,  and 
eepecially  if  the  decision  on  the  subject  bad  been  arrived  at  by  univenal 
suffivge. 

Miss  Hoyle  is  not  alode.  A.  young  gentleman— he  is  pale,  £iir,  amall- 
featured,  bis  hair  inclined  to  be  red  in  fane,  and  his  eyebrows  and  ladies 
BO  light  in  colour  ea  to  seem  almost  white,  and  a  little  over-dreseed ;  bat, 
then,  he  is  of  an  age  when  a  little  over-dressing  is  only  natural,  and 
tlierefore  hardly  anbeoomiog — sits  by  tbe  side  of  the  lady  on  the  hone- 
hftir  sofa  behind  the  door.  Tbe  conversation,  however,  is  not  carried 
■  on  very  briskly  between  them.  For  some  minutes  there  has  been  abso- 
lute silence.  Liz,  repressing  by  energetic  efforts  a  strongly- growing  ib- 
cUnation  to  yawn,  amuses  herself  with  futile  efforts  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
bar  curls  in  the  glau  over  tbe  chimney-piece,  and  then  turns  to  watch- 
ing the  passengers  in  the  street  as  they  appear  and  disappear  in  front  of 
the  window.  Tbe  gentleman  is  a  littie  abashed ;  but  tbe  expression  on 
his  face  is  one  of  extreme  admiration, — and,  as  we  all  know,  a  state  of  ad- 
miration generally  results,  in  some  measure,  in  a  condition  of  speechleas- 
ness, — or  his  mind  is  in  some  confiision,  and  be  cannot  secure  sufficient 
grasp  of  his  thoughts  to  he  able  to  bind  them  in  chains  of  wordr,  and  ao 
present  them  to  bis  companion.  His  look,  therefore,  at  the  moment  of 
bia  introduction  to  the  reader,  is  not  one  of  partionlar  intelligenoe. 

"1  can  talk  fast  enough  at  times,"  he  says  to  bimself,  glowering  at 
his  varnished  boots ;  "  yet  somehow,  whenever  I  come  here,  I  don't  Bean 
to  have  a  word  to  say," 

And  the  expression  upon  his  face  is  one  of  sheepiabness  and  discom- 
fort, and  some  aimayance.  Presently  he  indulges  himself  with  another 
admiring  glance  into  Liz  Mojie's  big  brown  eyes.  Tbe  young  lady,  be 
it  said,  is  qnite  conscious  of  the  extent  of  her  attractions,  and  of  the  ad- 
miration she  excites.  And  she  has  a  manner  of  closing  her  eyes  slowly, 
permitting  ber  long  dark  lashes  to  rest  for  a  moment  upon  her  crimsui 
oheeks,  and  then  of  lifting  up  her  lids  again  with  a  sudden  flaab,  that  is 
thoroughly  startling  and  effectiTe,  and  indeed  quite  suEGdent  in  itaelf  to 
increase  the  trepidation  of  a  nervous  admirer. 

"Will  yoQ  sing  that  song  again?"  the  young  man  asks  at  last,  with 
some  besitatian,  and  an  increase  of  colour  in  his  face.  "  You  knorw  ^ 
one  I  mean.  Yon  sang  it  the  day  before  yesterday,  the  last  time  I  was 
here,— the  song  I  liked  so  much,  and  which  yon  sing  so  exquisitely." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Giflbrd— " 
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"Ifo,  don't  oall  me  th&L    You  promiBed  me  you'd  try  and  break 
yonnelf  of  the  habit     Call  me  Herbmt.    Please  da" 
"  itvf  I  call  you— Herbert  V 

And  Liz  tonia  her  head  awa;,  and  is  apparently  mucti  occupied  with 
the  pattern  of  the  earpet. 

"Oh,  oftetuseyoQ  may!" 

"  Thank  yoa,— Herbert,"  she  says  minoin^lj,  and  with  a  retiring^, 
simple,  basbfiil  manner, — not  very  usual  with  her,  and  which,  With 
some  fb^tlulnesa  probably,  she  abBnd<»i8  abmptly  when  she  reaohes 
tlie  piano,  opening  ^at  iustrnmest,  and  arranging  a  dog's-eared  sheet 
of  music  upon  the  stand  orer  the  keys  with  abundant  confidence  and  pre- 
sence of  mind, — bokbesB  even. 

Liz  Moyle  was  not  a  rery  accomplished  musician ;  but  then  it  must 
be  said  for  her,  that  she  had  never  been  in  a  position  to  receive  par- 
ticnlarly  good  instruction:  and,  moreover,  her  ear  was  defective.  Shepoe- 
seesed,  however,  a  loud,  strong  voice ;  and,  if  the  hearer  didn't  object  to 
ft  wrong  note  here  and  there,  to  eccentric  time,  and  an  occasional  scream 
out  of  tune,  no  doubt  her  sieging  was  charming  enough.  But,  after  all, 
if  yon  admire  the  songstress,  perhaps  it  doesn't  much  matter  about  her 
song.  Ttie  visitor — whose  name,  it  appears,  was  Herbert  Giffiird — was  in 
ft  state  of  ecstasy  with  the  lady's  eSbrte.  The  tones  of  her  voice  seemed 
to  send  a  dehcious  thnll  through  him ;  he  glowed  with  pleasure  as  be 
listened  to  her,  and,  it  ofoen  happened,  was  more  especially  delighted  pre- 
cisely  at  those  moments  when  a  less  mthusiastic  but  more  musical  auditor, 
perplexed  in  the  extreme  by  one  of  Liz's  high  notes,  would  have  been 
pressing  his  hands  to  his  ears  in  the  firmest  mEuiner,  with  a  writhing  «z- 
l^ession  of  pain  iqMin  his  face.  But  Herbert  .Qifford  turned  ovu  the 
leaves  of  her  music  with  tremulous  anxiety,  lest  any  shortcoming  on  his 
port  should  mar  the  efibot  of  the  lady's  song.  He  felt  quite  faint  at  the 
mere  notion  of  such  a  contiDgency  coming  to  pass.  As  it  happened,  his- 
solicitude  was  wholly  superfluous.  Liz  knew  her  song  by  heart  She  bad 
thorough  self' possession,  and  any  accident  to  the  musio-abeet  would  hare 
afiTected  her  in  no  sort  of  way. 

'  The  song  itself  made  no-pret«nc6  to  possess  a  classical  character;  it 
was  commonplace,  super-sweet,  gurgling,  gushing,  popular,  with  highly 
demoDBtrative  words, — "Ever  thine,  only  thine;"  or  "Fondly  thy  own; 
am  I  notf"  or  "Love  me  always,  please;"  or  some  such  affectionate 
question  or  assertion,  Liz's  looks  and  manner  gave  plenty  of  force  to  the 
words.  Her  big  brown  eyes  glanced  up  and  down,  now  on  the  oeiliog, 
now  on  the  keys;  now  to  tbe  right,  hi^  up  amid  the  treUe  notes;  now 
to  the  left,  deep  down  with  the  Iwse ;  rsitedwilbafiasb  momeDtarilyinto 
Herbert  Gifibrd's  face, — what  ajoyona  momenttbatwas  tohim!— then  as 
tuddenly  dosed,  with  a  sort  of  quivering  motioD  about  her  lids,  aa  though 
the  mnsio  were  affecting  her  cruelly.  She  indulged  in  some  afiected  tricks 
in  playing,  raising  her  bands  high  np  above  the  notes  widi  a  flourish, 
twaying  her  head  to  and  iro,  sitting  restlessly  np<Ki  the  mneio-stool,  her 
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body  following  the  actions  of  her  fingers,  as  it  were, — habits  not  imfire- 
qoent  with  a  bad  school  of  execntants,  who  delight  in  a  show;  vart  of 
action,  and  like  to  look  as  though  the;  were  playing  with  expression  and 
feeling.  At  the  end  of  the  song,  with  her  hand  sospended  in  the  air 
high  above  the  notes,  she  turned  round  languidly  to  Herbwt  to  reeeira 
his  applause  and  thanks.  But  he  was  not  equal  to  speech.  He  made  a 
dash  at  her  hand,  secured  it,  and  pressed  it  fervently  to  his  lipe. 

''Oh,  doii\  please,  Mr.  Gifibrd, — Herbert,  I  mean, — please  diHi't. 
Yon  mustn't,  indeed  you  mnsto't,"  she  said,  with  the  &iateet>  limides^ 
prettiest  alt  of  resistance. 

Of  course  he  only  kissed  the  more  her  not  small  band,  which  indeed 
she  did  not  make  much  effort  to  withdraw  from  him. 

"  Don't    What  would  papa  say  f    He'd  be  so  angry." 

He  released  ber  hand  for  a  moment  only,  to  draw  from  his  pocket  * 
morocco  case.  This  he  opened.  It  contained  a  bracelet — masstre,  gandj 
— of  large,  prominent  earhmicles,  set  in  dead-yellow  gold.  He  clasped 
the  bracelet  round  her  wrist  with  a  loud  snap ;  it  was  rather  as  ihangh 
he  were  handcuffing  her. 

"0  Herbert!  This  for  me  I  Ob,  impossible  I  Ob,  how  could  yon  f 
Oh,  yon  mastn't !  Oh,  I'm  so  much  obhged  I  Oh,  law  I  it's  too  good  of 
you  I  Oh,  how  beautiful !"  And  liz  looked  really  pleased,  continuiDg 
a  string  of  exclamations  expressive  of  her  surprise  and  pleasure.  It  was 
noticeable,  however,  as  a  slight  drawback,  that  in  moments  of  snob  excile- 
ment  the  letter  H  had  a  way  of  holding  back  from  her  utterance,  like  a 
skulking  soldier  that  always  finds  his  way  to  the  rear  in  time  of  action. 
But  Herbert  Gifford  was  far  too  much  charmed  with,  the  lively  emoti(ni 
his  present  had  occasioned  to  be  able  to  remark  any  trivial  deficiency  of 
tliat  nature. 

"  Oh,  how  beautifiil !"  Liz  repeated ;  and,  carried  away  probably  by 
her  emotion,  she  leant  her  head,  with  graceful  abandon,  upon  his  sfaoulder. 
For  a  moment  he  felt  the  glossy  ringlets  tickling  his  cheek;  and  thra, 
bending  down  bis  head  sideways,  he  accepted  the  invitation, — for  so  it 
almost  seemed, — and  touched  her  forehead  gently  with  bis  lips,  after 
whiob  tender  operation  a  lively  blush  sufiTused  his  ^oe. 

"  0  Herbert  I"  Liz  murmured. 

"  I  think  I  must  go  now,"  he  said,  after  an  embarrassed  pause. 

"  Mutt  you  go  V  and  the  brown  eyes  gased  into  his  very  tendeHy. 

"Yes;  I  think  I  musL  But  Til  come  again  soon, — to-morrow, ){ 
possible." 

Perhaps  her  face  fell,  ever  so  littl^  at  this  annonnoement. 

"  Well,  if  yoa  must  go,  good  by,  Herbert^"  she  said,  with  tionsidGr- 
able  resignation. 

"  Good  by,  dearest  Lia,— I  may  call  you  Liis  ? — good  by.  '  Ever  nune^ 
fondly  mine.' "  And  he  went  out,  trying  to  sing  the  air  she  had  recent^ 
executed.    He  was  not  very  successful  in  the  attempt. 

She  watched  bim  from  the  window.    Apparently  she  knew  that  he 
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woold  loiter  on  the  doorstep  ibr  a  parting  glance  of  concentrated  tender- 
neis.  Liz  made  satisfnetoiy  play  with  her  eyes ;  and  the  young  gentle- 
nuu,  drawing  on  a  pair  of  light  kid-gloree,  and  adjusting  his  wristbands  and 
ahirt-coJlar,  passed  down  the  street.  At  the  corner  he  was  met  by  a  groom 
on  horseback,  leading  a  silky  chestnut  mare.  Herbert  Gifibrd  mounted; 
the  groom  touched  his  hat,  turned  his  horse,  to  adjust  properly  the  distance 
at  which  it  was  his  duty  to  follow  his  master,  and  die  twain  trotted  off 
rapidly  from  the  ne^hboiu-hood  of  Whitfield  Street  in  a  westerly  direction. 

Liz  yawned  freely  aAer  the  departure  of  her  admirer. 

"  What  a  time  he  stays  1"  she  said,  with  a  jsded  air;  "  and  what  a 
irony  heis!  But  certainly  it's  a  beautiful  present;"  and  she  surveyed  the 
goi^ous  earbundes,  in  their  dead-gold  setting,  circling  her  wrist;  "it's  a 
love  of  a  bracelet !  Fanny  Homer  needn't  bng  about  the  turquoise  ear- 
rings her  aunt  gave  her  any  more — at  least,  not  before  me — now." 

Fanny  Homer,  it  may  be  explained,  was,  of  course,  a  dear  friend 
liring  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  rather  rivalled  Liz  Moyle  in  dress,  and 
wu  prone  to  set  a  high  value  upon  certain  small  artidesof  jewelry  in  her 
possession. 

Liz  then  fell  to  contam[dating  herself  in  the  glass,— making  eyes  at 
herself,  indeed,— and  rearranging  her  rather  disordered  ringlets ;  and,  aa 
her  hand  was  raised  to  her  head  for  this  purpose,  admiring  anew  the  splen- 
dour of  her  bracelet. 

Tired,  at  last,  of  this  occupation,  she  moved  to  the  window.  Indeed 
she  was  fond  of  that  point  of  observation,  from  which  she  could  see  as  well 
as  be  seen.  She  frequently  employed  herself  in  looking  out  of  window^ 
and  knew  all  about  her  next-door  neighbours ;  was  intimately  aoquainted 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  people  opposite.  Suddenly  she  recognised 
an  approaching  visitor,  and  hurried  to  open  the  street-door. 

"  Halloa,  Jemmy !  Here  yon  are  at  last,"  she  exclaimed,  with  con- 
siderable enthusiasm  in  her  manner, 

"Here  I  am,  Liz.  How  are  you  ?"asharp,  impudent  voice  answered, 
and  Jemmy  Stap  entered  the  house;  a  tall,  slight  young  man  now,  with 
a  sharp  pimpled  face;  shabbily  dressed,  with  yet  a  certaia  tawdry 
smartness  about  his  appearance.  There  entered  with  him  a  strong  scent 
of  stale  tobacco -smoke ;  his  hat  was  bent  in  the  rim,  limp,  and  greasy; 
a  crumpled  blue-satin  scarf  went  ronndhis  neck;  his  boots  were  cracked, 
and  the  seams  of  his  clothes  were  inclined  to  be  white  and  shiny  in  many 
places;  but  his  manner  was  very  easy  and  self-possessed.  He  kissed  his 
cousin  noisily.  She  did  not  offer  any  serious  resistance  to  his  so  doing. 
Perhaps  she  knew,  by  experience,  that  opposition  was  thrown  away  upon 
a  young  man  of  his  coofideaoe  and  persistence. 

"  A.wful  tited,  I  am,"  said  Jemmy  Stap,  throwing  himself  fall-length 
on  the  sofa;  "  running  up  and  down  Chancery  Lane  all  day  long.  Halloa !" 
he  started  up;  "Lemon-kids  has  been  here!  I  know  he  has,  by  the  smell 
'of  bergamot  about  the  place.    Come,  now  then,  hasn't  he,  Liz?*?  . 

"Well,  then,  he  has,  if  you  must  know,"  Liz  confessed.      '~<OO^IC 
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It  was  evident  that,  by  the  someirliat  daoga.iorj  designatkm  of 
Lesum-kidi^  it  waa  Mr.  Herbert  Qiffivd  who  was  refored  to. 

"  I  knew  he  had.    I  know  the  eoent  he  pats  on  his  handkerchief!" 

"  Look  at  the  bracelet  he's  given  mej"  and  Lis  exhibits  her  wmt. 
"  Isn't  it  a  pretty  one  V 

"  Jij  eje !"  said  Jemmy  St»p,  as  he  tnmed  the  utiele  of  jewelry  over 
and  over,  Btndjing  it  with  quite  the  air  of  a  connoisseur.  "WeU,itu  a 
stnnner ;  and  he  gave  yon  that?  He  mvgt  be  a  spoon.  Why,  I  do  bfr- 
lieve  I  could  get  five  pounds  upon  that  at  any  West- End  pawnbroker's ; 
firar-fifteen,  at  an;  rate.  I  wish  he'd  give  me  one  like  it  I  suppose  jod 
can't  very  well  ask  him  to,  can  jou,  Liz,  although  I  am  one  of  the  fiunily? 
Fd  love  him  awful,  if  he  would." 

Liisonly  laughed,  and  told  her  cousin  to  "get  along." 

"  He  comes  here  pretty  often,  though,  Liz,  tbat  young  man,"  Jemmy 
observed. 

"  Well,  suppose  he  does ;  what  then  7" 

"  Nothing.  Only  I  wonder  what  his  blessed  governor  wonld  think 
of  it,  if  he  knew;  that's  all,  Liz." 

"  Why,  you'd  never  be  bo  mean  as  to  tell  ?  You  never  would. 
Jemmy  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Jealonsy  is  a  green-eyed  monster,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  jou  know,  Liz.  If  my  back  gets  iairly  put  up,  I  might  go  oa 
just  liketbe  man  in  the  play.     Urge  not  a  deeperate  man  too  far." 

And  Jemmy  Stap  proceeded  to  indulge  in  an  elaborate  borlesque  of  a 
popular  tragedian  in  the  character  of  Othello,  finally  pretending  to  smother 
an  imaginary  Deedemona  with  the  sofa  cushions.  Liz  found  the  per£»m- 
anoe  highly  enteitaining,  and  laughed  heartily.  Indeed  it  was  evident 
that,  BO  far  as  she  was  conoemed,  Jemmy  Stap  was  a  weloome  gnett  in 
Whitfield  Street.  He  was  certainly  amusing.  Subsequendy  he  gave  an 
imitation  of 'Lemon-kids;'  he  played  a  tune  upon  the  piano  with  one 
finger;  sang  a  verse  or  two  of  a  comic  Bong;  and  mimicked  &e  cries  of 
the  milkman  and  butcher- boy,  and  of  a  blind  beggar,  who  happened  to  be 
pursubg  their  vocations  in  the  street.  On  taking  his  leave,  he  saluted 
his  cousin  with  boisterous  ardour. 

"  Mind,  Liz,"  he  said,  as  he  stood  on  the  doorstep, "  don't  you  fret ;  I'm 
the  right  man,  in  spite  of  that  spoony  fellow  and  his  bracelets  and  noo- 
sense.     He  doesn't  love  you  half  as  much  as  I  do,  after  all." 

But  Liz  only  laughed,  as  she  shut  the  door.  Presently  she  was  down 
in  the  kitchen. 

"  I  know  who's  been  here,"  cried  old  Tseiarj,  in  a  very  treble  voioe, 
nodding  bis  head  repeatedly,  with  an  air  of  deep  cunning ;  "  I  know  who's 
been  here.  I  can  see  their  legs,  though  I  can't  see  there  laces,  passing 
the  area-railingB,  as  I  sit  here  afore  the  fire.  Young  Hr.  Gifford, — I  know 
his  legs  well, — he  came  here  first ;  and  a  time  he  stopped,  to  be  sine  1  I . 
know  his  legs  well,  they're  allays  so  smart.  What's  he  want,  oonung  bo 
often,  Liz,  my  dear  t" 
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"  Ob,  doa't  bother,  grandfatber,"  Liz  luiBwers,  not  Jtrj  dniifully. 

"  Ab,  I  dara  aay  yon'ra  rigbt,  ray  dear,  tboogb  I  cui't  hear  a  word 
you  lay,"  the  old  man  ansvera.  "  Well,  after  him  came  Jemmy  Stap.  Hot 
his  legs  have  fi;rairn,  to  besnre!  Why  didn't  be  come  down  uid  Bee  hi*  (^ 
p^ndfather  f — in  a  bvrry,  I  suppose.  He  didn't  stay  near  sa  long  as  the 
other  did.  Ah,  now  there's  some  one  else's  legs  gone  to  the  door.  I 
wonder  who  it  can  be?  It's  too  early  for  William ;  besides,  they  weren't 
his  legs.    I  know  bis  legs  well." 

It  was  one  of  the  old  man*s  chief  occupations  to  ait  by  the  fire 
watching  the  nether  portions  of  persons  passing  by  the  area-railings  in 
front  of  the  bouse, — all  that,  from  bis  position,  he  coold  see  of  them. . 

Liz  went  upetaira  again,  to  satiafy  her  cariosity  concerning  tbe  new- 
comer. For  sbo  had  considerable  curiosity,  and  was  indeed  fimd  of  open- 
ing tbe  street-door  in  anawer  to  double  knocks,  assisting  Nance  so  far,  of 
course,  in  the  performance  of  ber  duties.  When  these  were  merely  single 
applications  to  tbe  knocker,  or  simply  rings  of  the  street-bell,  Liz  did  not 
distnrb  herself,  however.  Naucewas  then  ^iowedto  attend  the  summons 
harEclf,  no  matter  in  how  remote  a  part  of  tbe  house  she  might  chance  to 
be  at  tbe  time. 

The  neW' comer  was  a  young  man,  simply  dressed  in  gray  frieze,  with 
a  broad-rimmed  felt-hat  casting  a  dark  shadow  upon  his  snnbnmt  face. 
His  features  were  not  handsome,  bat  were  lit  up  by  an  earnest,  intelligent 
expreesion.  His  bat  removed,  a  plume  of  dark-lnvwii  hair  fell  athwart 
his  forehead.  He  asked  to  ste  Willtam  Ho^le.  Learning  hta  absence 
from  home,  tbe  visitor  left  word  that  bis  name  was  Noel  Reeve;  that  he 
called  by  desire  ofa  man  named  Brjan,  engaged  upon  some  railway- 
works  in  Mid  Wales ;  that  William  Moyle  hod  known  him,  the  risitOT^ 
when  he  was  a  boy  at  sobool ;  and  that  he  would  gladly  have  seen  Ur. 
Uoyle,  and  that  be  would  try  and  call  again  with  that  object.  This 
said,  and  he  was  gone. 

Liz  bad  received  the  message  graciously;  making  play  with  her  eyes, 
shaking  back  her  curls  from  ber  lace  with  a  witchingty  simple  and  natu- 
ral action,  the  while  ber  most  splendid  smile  was  radiant  upon  ber  rod 

lip.. 

'*  I  wonder  who  he  it  ?"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  watched  tbe  visitor's 
retreating  figure,  protruding  ber  bead  considerably  from  tbe  doorway  to 
follow  his  pass^a  down  the  street  "  Noel  Beeve  1  I  never  heard  the 
name  before.  He's  a  nice-looking  young  man;  and  what  a  fdeasant 
voice  he  had  !  He's  not  tall,  bat  then  what  lovely  broad  shoulders  he  ^s  1 
sndwhat  sneet  eyes  I  I  hope  he'll  come  again."  And  she  brooded  over 
tbe  recollection  of  Noel  for  some  time ;  five  minutes  quite  elapsed  befive 
sbe  went  to  tbe  looking-glass  to  flash  her  eyes  at  her»lf,  to  practise  amil- 
ing,  and  to  twitch  her  ringlets  into  a  becoming  ibrm^ 

Noel  was  in  LMidon,  intmsted  with  some  small  matter  of  business  in 
connexitHi  with  the  Mid- Wales  Railway  Company.    He  had  had  a  few 
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clear  days  to  hinuelf  to  'spend  in  holiday-making,  as  he  lilced.  He  had 
been  up  to  the  top  of  3t.  Paul's  and  the  Uonumeat,  had  Tinted  the  Tower 
and  the  Thamea  Tnnnel,  and  nmdiy  other  exhibitions  and  places  of  popa- 
lar  entertainment  His  previons  acquaintance  with  town  had  been  veiy 
limited.  He  was  oomparatiTely  a  Btranger  in  London:  and  in  snchwise 
he  was  conducting,  amusing,  wearying  himielf.  For  a  brief  span  he  was 
a  slave  to  the  painful  pleasures  of  sight-seeing ;  and  which  of  all  the  lon^ 
list  of  sighu  had  pleased  him  xhb  most  ?  Indeed  it  was  hard  to  answer 
the  question ;  hard,  perhaps,  to  be  altogether  truthfid  in  that  reapect,  even 
to  himself. 

For  one  radiant  aAemoon  he  had  visited  the  Park.  He  had  Ioitai«d> 
with  mEuy  others,  watching  the  equestrians,  the  equipages  that  hare  made 
the  place  iamona.  He  had  leant  upon  the  iron  railing  dividing  the  path 
from  the  roadway,  in  company  with  hundreds,  like  himself,  enji^ing  the 
speotacle;  lounging  upon  the  slim  iron  bars,  like  so  many  clothes  ans- 
pended  upon  a  washing-line. 

A.  lady  in  a  handsome  barouche  had  passed  by, — a  lady  with  a  Jair 
yonng  face,  with  golden  hair  in  snnny  wavelets  upon  her  forehead,  a 
dress  of  light  tints  rather  than  colourj  wiih  still  something  of  the  old 
Bresden-china  look  abont  her,  something  still  of  the  effect  of  a  jewel  of 
price  exquisitely  set. 

It  was  Clare  Gray.  Noel  recognised  her  instantly.  The  child  who 
had  come  to  see  him,  to  talk,  to  play  with  him,  when  ha  was  a  boy  at 
school  at  Dr.  Rawson's — why,  she  was  grown  almost  a  woman  now ! 
And  how  beautiful  she  was,— more  beautirol  than  ever !  A  woman,  witfa 
her  childish  loveliness,  her  unconsciousness,  her  simple  girlish  grace,  pre- 
served pure  and  intact,  and  still  about  her  tliat  something  &iry-like  and 
iantastic,  which  had  of  old  invested  her  with  so  strange  a  charm. 

When  ha  thought  of  Clare  Qray,  Noel  felt  somehow  constrained  to 
forget  all  the  wonderful  sights  that  be  had  seen.  For  some  time  he 
could  think  of  her  only. 

And  the  horseman  who  rode  at  the  carriage>side,  who  bent  down  to 
speak  to  her  bo  gracefully, — the  young  gentleman  with  the  small  head, 
the  silky,  evenly-parted  ilazen  hair,  the  regular,  delicate,  almost  effemioate 
features, — who  was  he  l  Noel  bad  seen  the  man  before,  he  was  sure. 
Sntwha«7 

It  was  some  time  before  be  recollected  that  the  gentleman  was  no 
other  than  the  Houonrable  Clement  Buckhurst,  with  whom,  as  a  boy,  ho 
hadjiad  a  fig^t  at  BurcbeU  Hall ;  a  fight  still  celebrated  in  the  pngilistio 
annals  of  that  institution.  He  smiled  to  find  himself  almost  longing  for 
that  encounter  to  come  over  again.  He  stopped  himself  with  a  quesdoa : 
What  could  Clare  Gray  ever  be  to  him  ?  Nothing, — nothing.  What 
need  had  he  to  be  angry  with  Clement  Buckhurst?    None. 

He  bad  seen  John  Moyle,  who  had,  indeed,  with  unwonted  hospitality, 
compelled  him,  during  his  brief  stay  in  London,  to  occupy  a  bedroom  in 
he  house  in  Quebec  Street.    Mrs.  Trinder  had  been  put  to  some  trouble 
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—as  she  did  not  beritate  to  arov — in  providing  Bccommodation ;  the 
many  neglected  rooms  in  the  scalptor's  greet  house  were  not,  on  a  short 
notice,  to  be  brought  into  a  very  serriceable  coadiiion.  But  Noel  had 
been  for  some  years  aooustomed  to  hard  fare  and  rough  usage.  Had  the 
domestia  economy  of  the  sculptor's  household  been  evea  of  a  Mverer 
nature  than  was  the  case, — and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal, — Moel  would 
have  found  little  to  complain  of. 

"  You  look  pale,  my  boy,"  said  John  Moyle  kindly,  as,  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  Noel  entered.  "  You're  tired  with  too  much  aight-sedug,  I 
dare  say;  and  after  the  country- roads,  the  London  pavament  seems  very 
hot  to  your  feet,  and  Jatiguiog  to  walk  npoiL  I  hope,  though,  you've 
found  time  to  go  to  the  National  Gallery  and  the  British  Museum,  to 
see  the  Elgin  marbles ;  I  wouldn't  have  you  miss  them." 

At  this  moment  Barty  entered.  Ha  was  a  trifle  thinner,  perhaps, 
and  hia  ilesby  nose  was  a  shade  or  two  redder ;  otherwise  there  was 
little  change  in  him.    He  came  up  to  Noel,  holding  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

"For  you,"  he  said;  "it  came  hj  the  post  this  morning,  just  after 
you'd  gone  out." 

"  A  letter  for  me  I"  and  Noel  opened  it.  "  Sorely  I  know  this  hand," 
he  said. 

Hia  eye  ran  hurriedly  along  the  lev  lines  contained  in  the  letter. 
He  finished  with  a  start ;  with  a  oonvulsiva  trembling  in  every  limb ;  a 
look  of  agooy  upon  his  face.  Then  a  wild  moau  of  suffering  brought 
John  Uoyle  to  his  side. 

"  Good  heaveii,  Noel,  what  is  it  ?  what  has  happened  ?" 

"  Head,"  he  aaid  faintly,  as  he  handed  the  letter  to  the  sculptor,  and 
staggered  to  a  chair. 

The  letter  was  dated  from  Llandeiych, — ^wos  from  the  Reverend 
David  Griffith.  In  straggling  writing,  in  oonfused  words,  it  entreat«d 
Noel's  return  immediately. 

An  accident  had  occurred  upon  the  Mid-Walee  Kailway.  There  h^d 
been  a  lond-slip,  and  the  fall  of  a  bridge.  Three  men  were  killed; 
mwy  others  had  been  cruelly  injured.  The  names  of  all  were  given. 
Amongst  them  appeared  that  of  George  Bryan,  better  known  to  the 
reader  as  Bryan  Tredgold. 
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''AsjonliketlieshoT,  Ihope  joa'll  Bp«Bk  of  it."   I  can  hear  the  Btrideat 
voice,  the  rapid  ntteranoe,  the  iocoDtrolIable  propensity  to  "  patter," 
mingled  with  a  kindly  chuckle,  as  thongh  the  good-natured  speaker 
knew  that  he  was  fitted  by  natare  for  something  better  than  a  showniBn, 
bnt  that  if  the  world  chose  to  see  him  trot  out  the  spotted  girl,  expatia,te 
on  the  armadillo,  and  beat  the  gong,  and  agreed,  moreover,  to  pay  him 
well  for  his  shovnoanship,  he  was  content  to  fall  in  with  their  hninoar, 
and  enact  the  beef-eater  who  rsps  the   cartoon  with  the  penny   cane 
to  the  life.    Only  he  didn't  tell   the  public  in   general  in  precisely 
the  words  I  have  just  qnoted,  that  as  they  liked  it,  so  he  hoped  they 
would  speak  of  it.    To  polite  society  his  "show"  was  an  "entertain- 
ment.''   It  was  conducted  with   exqaisite  propriety,  and  the  strictest 
discipline,  consonant  with  polite  treatment  of  his  pations,  was  enforced. 
No  fees  were  allowed  to  attendants,  no  bonnets  in  tlie  stalls.     It  was 
onnons  to  tee  one  who  was  ever  foremost  in  demolishing,  by  Avnk, 
downright  ridicule,  the  petty  conventionalities  of  life,  so  sternly  insist 
upon  this  last  trifling  observance.    But  he  was  determined,  although  ft 
showman,  to  make  his  audience  respect  him.     Give  the  public  an  inch, 
and  they  will  take  .an  ell.    Bonnets  in  the  stalls  might  have  been  qaoted 
as  precedents  for  graver  breaches  of  In  tnemSaneea.     Shirt-sleeves  in  the 
reserved  seats,  or  cat-calls  and  the  beer-can  in  the  gallery,  might  have 
consummated  the  conversion  of  liberty  into  hcense.     I  remember  once, 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Woolwich,  seeing  a  gpntlemsn  in  fiislian  seated 
on  the  ledge  outside  the  dress-circle,  swinging  his  legs  and  smoking  « 
Iqpg  churchwarden  pipe.    There  had  evidently  been  a  lax  managemenl^ 
and  discipline  had  gone  to  the  bad.    To  this  day,  I  am  told,  the  tuccea 
of  a  melodrama  at  the  Bowery  in  New  York  cannot  be  depended  npm 
unless  the  gods  are  provided  with  a  plenteous  store  of  pea-nnts,  to  fling 
at  each  dramatic  "hosa"  as  he  stmts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
Bnt  the  discharge  of  missiles  stops  short  at  pea-nuts.    Pippins,  oranges, 
and  hot  cent-pieces  are  no  longer  tolerated ;  while  at  the  more  aristocratic 
theatres  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  see  a  gentleman  in  the  boxes  expecto- 
rate into  the  pit,  or  use  the  top  of  the  balcony  as  a  support  to  his  feet 
Should  a  citisen  overtly  manifest  an  intention  of  putting  his  boots  op, 
there  is  an  immediate  cry  of  "  Trollope )"  and  the  very  mention  of  the 
name  of  that  renowned  censor  of  American  manners  suffices  to  secure  a 
pendent  position  for  the  offending  members. 

The  show  for  which  my  favourable  criticism — in  common  with  that 
of  about  a  hundred  more  privileged  spectators — was  solicited  was  not  a 
public  display,  but  a  "private  view."  We  heard  some  music,  listened 
to  two  or  three  comio  songs,  and  saw  one  of  Mr.  William  Beverley's 
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prettieit  paooramiu.  You  were  allowed  to  ebat  and  gossip  as  much  u 
yon  pleased  during  the  performaDoes  (which  were  more  of  the  nature  of 
a  rehears&l  of  the  acanery  than  of  the  actual  show);  and  in  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment  there  were  re&esbments.  Not  a  snpper;  not  that  abo* 
mi&ahle  parody  of  the  French  bnffet  jou  are  afflicted  with  at  conrer- 
Basiones,  where  flabby  waiters,  and  weary,  sharpfaoed  waitrewes  (who 
look  like  distreeaed  needlewomen  who  have  been  taken  on  for  a  shcrt 
probation  at  a  cook-shop,  bat  haven't  yet  had  time  to  get  into  condition), 
present  you  with  cups  of  a  decoction  of  birch-twigs,  glaMee  of  tepid  negu^ 
spongy  cakes,  and  geological  plum-oakes.  The  refreshments  our  show- 
man gave  us  were,  like  himself,  original  and  eccentric  The  lower  part 
of  a  large  saloon  was  fitted  up  to  imitate  as  clwely  as  possible  the  oyster- 
ahop  of  the  Messrs.  Rule,  in  Maidm  Lane,  Covent  Garden.  The  Messrs. 
Bule  themeelves— who  hare  an  odd,  saline,  high-dried  look  about  them, 
like  "  perfect  cures"  grown  tired  of  vertical  terpsiohoromania,  and  so  re- 
tired into  the  oyster-opening  line  of  bnsineaB— were  there  in  proprid  per- 
tond,  surrounded  by  their  tubs,  their  tanks,  their  crusty  loaves,  and  thmr 
pats  of  batter.  The  oonsumptioD  of  natives  was  enormous.  Lobsters, 
too,  were  in  great  demand,  and  stronger  stomachs  cried  for  crab-salad. 
The  pale  ale  flowed ;  the  bottled  stout — a  beverage  which,  since  its  in- 
troduction, has  killed  more  men  than  Tamerlane  or  Genghis  Khan, 
or  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians — gurgled  in  brown  cataracts ;  the 
champagne-corks  popped,  and  ^e  "  fiz,"  as  the  children  of  Folly  caU 
the  sparkling  poison,  glistened  in  tall  glasses.  It  was  extremely  plea- 
sant I  liked  champagne  in  those  days;  and  crab  and  lobster  were 
not  demons  to  whom  the  sword  of  Damoeles  was  lent  to  hew  down 
the  rash  supper-eater.  Of  the  hmidred  guests,  including  myself,  nine^- 
nine  were  people  in  some  way  celebrated,  or  at  least  notable.  Our 
host  did  not  care  for  nobodies.  There  were  two  or  three  peers,— a&ble 
noUemen,  sensible  enough  to  discover  that  the  perpetoal  companion- 
ship of  people  belonging  to  precisely  the  same  grade  of  life  as  your- 
self is  apt  to  become  a  bore.  How  fbor  kings  would  loatbe  one  another 
if  they  were  shut  up  ti^ther  in  a  state-room  of  a  steamer  for  an  entdra 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic !  How  Garter-King-at-Arms  would  groan 
with  ennui  if  he  never  luul  any  body  to  talk  to  but  Norroy  and  Glaren- 
cieux :  with  Portcullis  and  Roogedragon  by  way  of  a  change !  There 
wae  a  sprinkling  of  Guardsmen,  who,  if  not  interesting  to  themselves, 
are  interesting  to  other  people,  as  examples  of  how  from  a  maximum  of 
culture  a  minimam  of  result  may  be  obtained ;  there  were  travellers  just 
come  home  from  Japan  and  the  Sajt-Lake  City ;  R.A.'s,  and  comic 
draughtsmen  from  Punch;  men  from  sporting  clubs,  fashionable  olnbs, 
and  scientific  dubs;  barristers,  and  physicians,  and  sni^ieons;  authors, 
dramatic  critics,  Joomalists,  and  actors.  In  fact,  there  was  a  capital 
gathering  of  the  most  prominent  lions  in  London,— always  excepting  the 
olerioal  ones,  whom  it  is  best  to  meet  separately,  as  they  are  given  to 
marling  if  any  other  animal  gets  a  morsel  of  shin-btme  of  beef.     The 
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cbann  of  tbe  remutm  wu,  that  the  Uons  wen  not  expeetod  b>  roar,  ud 
Bobodj  Btined  them  up  with  &  Img-  ^aie ;  that  tlun  was  no  etnioiis 
tbron^  of  dOettanti  to  obHrre  haw  their  manea  wore  cnHed,  to  speenlsts 
on  tbe  length  of  the  nails  is  their  dawi,  and  to  woader  why  diej  didn't 
wag  their  tails  oftener.  Every  body  did  as  he  liked.  The  lions  didn't 
faring  their  jackals  with  them,  and  mixed  <m  eqaal  terms  with  the  tlgos, 
pamas,  leopards, jsfnais,  and  pantban  present  There  was  a  grisly  bear, 
wfao  grambled  at  the  proceedings  geoenlly ;  but  he  went  away  early.  At 
this  period  of  my  existence  I  was  a  enb,  and  was  tbankfol  to  escape 
notice.  So  all  went  meny  as  a  marriage-bell,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
pay.  The  host  tamed  ns  all  out  punctually  at  11  p.m.,  with  the  vab- 
diction  recorded  at  the  head  of  this  sheet 

2fta£  show  has  come  to  an  end.  It  was  sot  so  many  years  ago, — 
e^bt  or  nine,  perhaps ;  but  it  seems  an  age.  Tbe  other  day,  routing 
among  a  bundle  of  old  passports,  I  came  upon  tbe  qneer  burlesque  of  the 
official  Foreign  Office  document  which  our  host  used  to  put  forth  from  time 
to  time  as  invitations  to  bis  friendstoattendthepriTateTiewsof  bis  shows. 
The  beadle  of  the  Burlington  Arcade,  and  Ur.  Tru£tt,  and  tbe  crosaing- 
sweeper  in  Piccadilly,  were  requested  to  permit  the  bearer  of  the  mock 
passport  to  pass  freely,  without  let  or  hindrance,  to  and  from  the  Eojptian 
Hall,  and  to  afford  him  aid  and  assistance  in  case  of  need.  Hlttoire 
de  rire.  •  That  conTivial  safe-conduct  will  never  be  valid  more.  I  won- 
der bow  many  of  the  hundred  lions  are  ahve  now  f  The  host  and  his 
brother  are  dead.  The  show  is  a  sound,  and  its  memory  a  fiiint  noise. 
Poor  Monarch  of  Hont  Blanc !  Tbe  public  crowned  thee  long  ago ;  and 
BOW,  bow  sere  tbe  leaves  in  Ae  chaplet ! 

Perhaps  it  is  not  good  for  a  man  to  have  a  retentive  memory ;  or  at 
least  it  may  be,  that  the  power  of  remembering  triflee  is  as  useless  as  it  ii 
inconvenient  I  often  wish  that  I  could  foiget  tbe  little  things  of  life 
and  learning,  and  bear  in  mind  only  tbe  grave  and  important  ones. 
Then  might  I  forget  bow  many  times  I  bars  dtned  on  a  penny  roll ;  and 
often  without  even  that  modest  refection :  Dnke  Humphrey  being  my 
host,  and  tbe  feast  of  tbe  purest  Barmecidean  character.  Then  migtit 
there  slip  from  my  memory  Uttle  fragments  of  services  and  kindnesses 
done  to  me  in  old  time  by  those  who  are  now  my  enemies,  and  fieroe  to 
my  destruction,  but  tbe  memory  of  whose  bygone  love  makes  me  loth  to 
give  back  blow  for  blow.  I  never  could  manage  really  to  hate  those  I 
hare  known  a  long  time.  How  many  of  us  preserve  a  sneaking  kind 
«f  likiug  for  the  harsh  old  pedagogue  who  used  to  bully  and  thrash  as ! 
^ia  tbe  man  whom  I  have  never  seen — the  perfect  stranger — upon  whom 
I  like  to  pour  the  rials  of  wrath.  It  is  Signw  N.  N.  whom  I  hold  in 
utter  abhorrence  and  detMtation — till  I  come  to  know  him ;  and  then, 
probably,  I  find  out  that  he  is  a  rery  good  fellow.  But,  tonohing 
memory.  Is  there  any  good,  I  wonder,  in  my  recalling  all  the  public  and 
private  views  I  have  had  of  shows?  WiU  any  body  be  the  wiser  for 
these  particular  revelations  ?    "  No,"  yelps  Spnngiua.    "  Decidedly  not," 
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howls  HintOB.  "  Dolt^  bore,  -pneer,  word-Bpinner,  marivaudeiir,''  tfaey 
marl  together,  "  we  don't  want  to  hear  an;  more  of  yoat  confidmces ; 
for  they  are  bosh."  It  may  be  ao ;  but,  0  my  Hirciiu  and  Spungins,  I 
mnst  go  on  as  I  have  begun,  eTsu  to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  and  when  I 
die  you  may  'grave  abore  me  tbis^r  an  epitaph :  "  He  was  long-winded, 
and  had  a  6az  of  words."  Not  long  may  your  chisel  hare  to  wait  See, 
he  who  gave  the  brare  oyster-feast  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  is  cold  and 
torpid  now.  Onoe  upon  a  time  be  bade  ma  draw  some  little  pictures,  to 
illustrate  the  translation  he  had  made  of  Bni^er'e  "  Lenore."  To  the 
iamous  line,  "  The  dead  ride  ftst,"  was  appended  a  vignette,  the  eritx 
of  my  task.  The  dead  ride  very  fast  indeed.  Once  past  the  post^  and  in 
an  instant  they  are  forgotten. 

Meanwhile  I  will  remember  the  Shows  I  have  seen.  Sutpira- 
tiont  de  profundit  they  may  be,  bnt  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  sup- 
press them.  "  Choke  yourself  witit  a  roll,  as  Otway  did,"  growls  Spun- 
gins.  Such  suffocation  I  respectfully  decline;  moreover,  I  gravely  doubt 
whether  Otway  ever  was  choked  in  the  manner  stated  by  thM6  who  love 
to  dwell  on  the  calamities  of  authors.  Instead  of  choking,  I  will  essay  to 
give  my  lungs  full  play,  and  sigh  over  the  shows  of  the  past-  There,  dip 
a  sponge  in  toilet  vinegar,  and  place  it  on  my  head,  and  the  shadows  of 
shows  come  trooping  up  in  quick  succession.  Here  I  am  in  Windsor 
town,  and  in  the  Castle  oourtyard,  and  it  is  night.  There  is  gas  about; 
but  it  bums  faint  and  flickering,  well-nigh  quenched  by  the  glare  of  the 
great  torches  borne  by  every  alternate  man  in  the  serried  ranks  of  Life 
Gnardsmen.  A  hot  night,  thirty-three  years  ago.  There  is  no  getting  into 
the  chapel,  of  course;  hut  I  am  in  a  comer  of  the  Castle-yard,  by  the  poor 
knights'  lodgings.  I  can  see  the  flaring,  resinous  drops,  drip,  dripping 
from  the  monstrous  links,  and  the  bright  though  uncertain  flame  glanc- 
ing from  gorget  to  epaulette,  from  sword  to  carbine.  The  Life  Guards- 
men wear  bearskins,  not  casques ;  &eir  cuirasses  I  am  sot  certain  of.  I 
can  see  the  hearse,  the  nodding  plumes,  the  torchlight  in  red  flashes  on 
the  escutcheons  of  arms  embroidered  on  the  velvet  trappings.  I  can  hear 
the  dull  hurry-scurry  of  the  undertaker's  men  among  the  heralds  and  pui^ 
suivants,  the  soldiers  and  marsbalmen,  as  they  drag  the  heavy  coffin  out, 
and  hoist  it  on  their  shoulders ;  for  biers  on  rollers  are  not  yet  invented. 
And  then  I  can  hear  the  oi^^  slowly  booming  from  the  chapel,  the  hot, 
close,  congested  rattle  of  the  muffled  drums,  the  first  sharp  plaint  of 
the  choristers  beginning  the  Burial  Service,  the  lugubrious  resonance 
of  tho  first  minut«-gnn.  And  then  the  whole  gloomy  pageant  fades 
awvy.  This  mnst  have  been  the  fnneral  of  King  George  the  Fourth. 
And  yet  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  I  could  ever  have  witnessed  it.  If  not 
a  baby  in  arms,  I  most  have  been  far  too  young  to  recollect  such  a  scene. 
My  nurse,  or  my  mother,  told  me  about  the  grand  ceremonial ;  or  per- 
haps I  read  all  about  it  in  early  childhood,  and  the  details  made  a 
strong  impression  on  my  mind.  Not  bo.  My  mother  was  at  a  window 
in  Pall  Mall  when  the  funeral  procession  of  Horatio  Nelson  went  by. 

VOL.  Till.  B 
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She  described  the  whole  soene  to  me  over  ud  oT«r  ag^  :  die  flagVi  tlie 
ship-^aped  oar,  the  weeping  nilon  dmg;mg;  ronnd  it,  the  High  Bailiff  tii 
WestBiiiuter  to  clear  the  way,  the  voloDtogra  Hnisg  the  roadway.  But  I 
nererdalndedmyBelf  that  I  had  seen  Lord  Nelson's  ftmeiaL  Iluvea(m<- 
tain  kind  ofolair7oyaiice,1nitit doesn't,^  badctol806.  the narrKtiveB  I 
hare  beard  aad  read  of  that  nonmfol  tbaagh  glorioaa  spectacle  left  qmte 
a  different  image  on  my  mental  retina  than  that  imprinted  by  the  soene  I 
mention.  How  it  oame  about;  who  took  me  there;  whether  I  toddled, 
orwBS  carried,  or  held  at  a  window, — I  know  not;  bat  I  am  certain  dwt 
I,  or  my  fetch, — and  T  dare  say  I  have  a  Bodach  Glas,  as  wdl  as  Ferg^ 
Mlror  had, — was  present  when  George  the  Fonrtb  was  buried. 

The  cholera  year  of  '3S  and  three  following  were  frnit&l  in  ffliow^ 
but  of  a  natnre  that  could  scarcely  be  reoc^ised  as  appropriate  to  duB 
catal(^e.  Iliere  were  the  processions  of  the  trades'  muons,  also  showj 
enough,  if  black  flags,  with  death's-heads  and  cross-bones  sewn  upon  dieB, 
can  make  a  show ;  bat  still  not  the  kind  of  exhibitions  I  wish  to  treat  at 
Halloa !  what's  this  f  The  sky  leaps  ap  into  a  land  red — not  in  the  ex- 
treme distance,  as'when,  comfortably  dining,  say,  in  Rnssell  Sqnare,  yen  saa 
an  inflammation  in  the  heavens  in  a  soath-eaatarly  directi(«i,  and,  oahnSj 
opinmg  that  there  is  a  fire  somewhere  in  the  Old  Kent  Road,  go  baek  to 
your  wine  and  walants.  This  is  a  redness  all  around  yon.  The  hoose- 
fronts  in  Cheapeide,  OomhUl,  the  Poultry,  Threadneedle  Street,  are  om 
glare  of  reflected  light.  The  slightest  {^ections  in  the  arohit«etaf« 
throw  black  and  cutting  shadowB.  Turn  westward  for  a  moment,  and, 
towards  Sl  Hartin-le-Grand,  there  is  a  fog  of  dun  violet ;  and,  above  all, 
redder  than  the  sky,  its  ribbed  curves  glaring,  gleams,  sketched  in  hmay 
crimson,  the  great  dome  of  Sl  Paul's.  Now  look  eastward,  not  hr  reflected 
light^  but  for  the  real  substantial  blaze.  I  tell  you  that  the  Royal  Bz< 
change  is  on  fire.  All  the  mains  are  running  like  mad,  and  we  boys  an 
up  to  our  knees  in  water.  On  such  a  night  it  ia  an  honour  to  be  knookad 
down  by  a  fire-engine ;  a  greater  honour  to  pump.  My  eldest  tvotlier 
was  big  enough  to  take  a  turn  at  the  eogine-bar,  and  to  be  oomfbrtad 
with  beer  at  the  (ultimate)  expense  of  the  Gresbam  Committee ;  but  I 
was  too  small  for  any  thing  save  to  be  thmst  on  one  side  by  a  ward- 
beadle,  and  bidden,  for  a  young  monkey,  to  go  home  to  bed.  That  wm 
a  grand  show,  beating  the  most  exuberant  display  of  {^TotMbaioa  at 
Vanxball  or  the  Surrey  Zoological  hollow.  I  can  hear  die  nlMVing  of 
the  engines  now,  and  die  old  and  sweetly  musioal  ehimee  that  went  ca 
[^idly  playing  throughout  the  conflagration,  and  had  half  got  through 
"  There's  nae  luck  about  the  house,"  when  they  fell,  bells,  olaf^ters,  be^ry, 
and  all,  with  a  hideous  crash  inta  the  red  ruins. 

There  was  a  show  I  was  very  fond  of  witnessing,  as  a  sehotdboy,  ia 
Paris,  some  t«u  years  before  Louis  Philippe  to{q>led  off  his  throne.  Tbmt 
used  to  be  a  place  called  the  Barridre  du  Combat  Hwe  was  a  rade 
species  of  amphitlieatre,  for  entrance  ^to  wMch  you  paid  six  sons,  aad 
wAe  thereupon  privil^ed  to  view  tne  spectacle  of  sundry  lamentable 
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worn-out  dobbinB  and  broken-down  jaoliusas  baing  baited  by  a  peooliar 
BaTBge  breed  of  dogs  called  mAtitu.  With  sbame  and  oompnnotion  I 
admit  that  I  bare  spent  very  many  balf-bolidaya  at  t^fl  Barridre  dn 
Combat.  Ilie  eight  wonld  make  me  sick  now ;  b«t  yon  know  how  cniel 
boys  an.  I  remember  eren  in  England  once  joining  a  ptrty  of  yooDg 
Boampe — my  n^ooUelloWB— to  paee  an  afternoon  at  a  nlanghtei-kou* 
belonging  to  a  great  butcher  at  Keasington,  and,  growing  wearied  at 
last  with  tbe  eight  of  eiQy  sheep  being  stuck,  joining  with  the  jonng 
raso^  my  companions,  in  a  "  whip  round" — 'twas  a  whipping  all  romd 
that  we  should  haTo  had— of  a  penny  a-piece  by  way  of  donatiTe  to  the 
joaraefmen  butchers,  in  order  to  see  a  boUock  knoolrad  down  with  a  pole^ 
axe,  before  it  was  time  for  ns  to  go  back  to  school  to  tea.  How  bravely 
the  beefy  monster  bore  the  blow  '.~~"  One  stnptd  moment,  motionleas  he 
stood ;"  then  it  oocnrred  to  him  that  there  was  something  the  mattar 
with  his  head.  Then  his  giant  Lmbs  quaked  under  him ;  the  walls  of 
the  shambles  trembled,  and  down  he  went,  with  a  crash  like  thnnder. 
We  boys  were  m  ecstasies,  and  dapped  our  hands  at  the  death  ctimax, 
when  one  of  the  bntcheie  stepped  forward  with  a  switch  to  touch  the 
bftin  of  Bos.  A  bad  lot  of  youngsters,  finr  a  eertaiaty.  "  We're  all 
grown  up  ngly,  and  nobody  cares."  Some  of  us  have  come,  and  all  mutt 
oome,  for  the  sins  of  that  Wednesday  afternoon,  to  a  bad  end.  Is  that 
yottr  {^union  f  The  faerqic  Oondd  is  said,  as  a  child,  to  have  been  sur- 
prised by  bis  father  in  the  act  of  boring  out  the  eyes  of  a  oaaary-faird 
with  ft  red-hot  danimg-needle.  Ned  Ward  tells  ns,  that  in  his  time  ike 
fine  gentlemen  used  to  make  up  parties  to  go  to  Bfidewell  on  court- 
days  and  see  tile  wantcms  soonig«d.  Tbe  SUte  of  the  land  still  patronise 
puristic  eneonnten ;  and  I  hare  heard  that  a  select  body  of  h^h  Twy 
noblemen  still  maintain — I  won't  say  where,  for  fear  of  being  denoimoed 
aa  aa  enemy  to  the  time>honoured  institutnns  of  tlte  country — a  suh- 
scriptioQ  oock-pit,  and  that  a  wdl-known  tradesman,  not  a  hundred  mileB 
from  St.  James's  Street,  makee  hia  living  by  manufacturing  spurs  for  tbe 
giallinftceons  fray.  A  certain  hnmanitariaa  etiquette  demands  that  these 
ftpurs  should  be  of  stiver ;  but  your  true  game-cock  requires  steel  at  his 
heels;  and  the  tradesman,  wise  in  his  generation,  merely  silvers  over  the 
spurs,  and  burnishes  the  points  to  extreme  fineness ;  so  that  the  ocnuKW- 
senr  in  cock-fighting  has  only  to  carry  a  magnet  in  his  waistcoat^pooket 
to  know  whether  the  mnrderons  rowels  are  of  orthodox  acuity. 

Bat  to  tbe  Barridre  du  Combat.  Sunday  was  the  great  day  for  horse 
and  donkey  baiting ;  still  that  day  was  precisely  the  one  on  which  we 
were  marched  about  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  military  file,  under  the 
guidance  of  our  profegsewt  and  our  piotu.  It  was  on  Sunday  that  the 
wary  managers  of  Uie  Barridre  amphitheatre  used  to  go  through  their 
amusing  comedy  of  Le  Chevat  du  Marichal  Srtene.  A  wretched,  spa- 
vined, glandered,  broken-kneed  old  "  screw"  would  be  brought  out  fbi 
exhibition,  when  a  rumour,  artfully  started  by  some  confederate  of  the 
management,  would  be  onrrent  among  the  badaudt,  who  had  paid  theu 
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eiz  BOOS  ahead,  that  this  iras  the  ei-deoant  chai^er  of&e  &moBB  Mat> 
shal  of  the  Firet  Empire,  Brune.  What  »  pity  that  the  oM  wsr-hon^ 
who  had  seen  §o  many  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  shonhl  become  tu- 
rion  fi>r  sarage  mastifis !  Fancy  one  of  the  glories  of  Fnmce  gtanf  te 
the  dogs  [  A  collection  of  a  i&w  franoB  would  raiMom  the  Qobla,  allnit 
decayed,  animal,  and  afford  bim  a  comfortable  paddock  whereiu  to  gnm 
for  his  few  remaining  days.  Sympathetic  teare  started  to  the  e^ee  cf  de 
hadauda.  The  more  ctmning  amimg  them,  who  belonged  to  the  oppa» 
tion,  thought  it  would  be  a  TCiy  nice  thing  to  vex  the  goTemntent  hj 
preaerving  a  relic  of  the  Bonapartean  era.  A  sufficient  sum  to  nn 
Harehal  Bruno's  old  charger  from  hie  cruel  and  shameAil  fate  wbb  sooi 
snbecribed,  and  the  badavdt  came  away  rejoicing — only  if  they  <JiaiMt4 
to  pan  that  way  on  the  following  Sunday  they  were  pret^  sure  to  mt 
Le  Cheval  du  MarSchal  BruTie  again  brought  forward  as  a  saciifioe  a 
the  mdHnt.  I  don't  know  what  goTemment  put  this  brutal  bestial  Bairite 
du  Combat  down ;  but  I  think  it  was  that  of  the  Republic  of  1848. 

Forty -eight !  bnt  here  is  a  show  that  goes  back  ten  years  thence — to 
thirty-eight  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth  was  writing  Jack  Skeppard,  anJ 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens  was  commencing  JVicholae  NicMeb^ ;  Count  d'Onar 
was  the  handsomest  man  about  Town,  and  Mr.  Charles  Lnshingtou  wv 
the  next  Adonis ;  jou  could  hardly  go  down  Piccadilly  withont  seonp 
Lord  Chesterfield's  rough  coat,  or  Langham  Place  without  meetings  Prim 
Esterhazy's  white  hat.  This  was  the  Prince  whom  Tom  Ingoldsby  de- 
scribes as  "  all  jeweb  from  jaaey  to  his  diamond  boots,"  and  wbo  wis 
traditionally  supposed  to  shake  about  fire  hundred  pounds*  worth  d 
jewels  out  of  the  tasseb  of  his  hessisns  every  time  he  whirled  a  yoon; 
lady  round  in  a  waltz.  A  Croesus  noble  this,  who,  when  some  Gallician 
count  was  boasting  that  he  had  fifty  thousand  sheep  on  bis  pa&tores, 
tranquilly  retorted,  "Fifty  thousand,  eh?  That'sjust  the  number  of  mj 
shepherds."  Let  us  resumfl  this  important  inquiry.  In  thirty-eigliE 
Lord  Melbourne  was  Prime  Minister;  Sir  Edwunl  Sugden  didn't  care 
much  abont  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux ;  Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli  were 
black  velvet  pantaloons,  ringlets  en  tvite,  and  alarming  waistcoats ;  and 
Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell  had  a  tail.  Mr.  Murphy  was  editing  a  weatfatr 
ab&anac ; 

"  Murphy  li»8  a  weather-eye, 

He  can  tetl  nbate'er  he  pleagas  : 
When  it's  wet,  and  when  it'g  dry ; 

^Tiethet  it  thaws,  or  whether  it  Troezes." 

Yon  still  took  the  four-horse  coach  to  Brighton ;  the  metropolis  was 
thrown  into  periodical  spasms  of  terror  through  the  nootumal  Mohawk- 
eries  of  Spring-heeled  Jack ;  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  waa  dafadng 
tradesmen's  signs,  painting  the  Red  Lion  at  Brentford  black,  mnning 
away  with  toll-gates,  wrenching  off  knockers,  and  encouraging  the  cab- 
men, the  cads,  and  the  ca^iu  to  dance  maniacal  hornpipes  roond  cadu 
of  spirits  in  the  Haymarket.    Do  jou  see  what  I  am  driving  atf    Don't 
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think  this  is  a  digrassion.  It  it  the  orthodox  Byttem  for  giyisg  tbe 
raader  a  dna  notion  of  the  epoch  to  which  jon  are  about  to  introduce 
him.  It  is  called  chronolopco-nomeoolatico  local  oolouring;  and  the 
patentee  of  the  sjstem  is  MoDdear  Victor  Hugo,  who  fint  put  it  in  pnto- 
tioe  when,  in  Lei  MuirahUa,  he  took  the  measure  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighteen. 

Bat  I  will  open  the  bag,  and  let  the  oat  out  In  thirty-eight  there 
was  a  show  of  shows,  and  I  was  there  to  see.  The  Queen  (God  blew 
her!)  was  crowned.  I  mind  the  day  well,  first,  beoaose  certain  acta  and 
deeds  of  mine  the  day  before  bad  made  it  a  moot-point  with  my  rulers 
and  governors  as  to  whetho*  I  was  to  be  permitted  to  witness  the  Coro- 
nation procession  from  a  certain  balcmiy  in  Parliament  Street,  or  whether 
I  was  to  pass  the  day  of  jubilee  in  sc^taiy  confinement  in  a  coal-cellar. 
The  ayes — that  is  to  say,  the  Parliament-Street  party — had  it,  and  I  was ' 
conveyed,  half  repentant,  half  pardoned,  but  wholly  washed  and  combed, 
to  the  festive  balcony, — a  tioVet^f-leave  boy,  so  to  speak.  I  saw  the 
show.  It  is  carious  how,  in  these  &r-off  vistas,  some  features,  the  most 
unportant,  often  fade  away,  while  others,  and  trivial  ones,  retiun  mi- 
nute distinctness.  I  quite  forget  the  appearance  of  the  young  Queen,  and 
even  of  the  state  carriage,  the  eight  oreams,  the  Jat  coaohmen,  and  the 
beef-eatras ;  but  I  perfectly  remember  the  led-stallions  of  the  royal  stud, 
pawing  and  Boreaming  and  foaming  at  the  month,  as  though  they  would 
have  devoured  the  hobby-grooms ;  and,  above  all,  I  retain  in  my  mind's 
eja  the  plain  snnff-colonred  two-horse  ofaariot,  with  not  so  much  as  an 
initial  on  the  panels,  in  which  rode  the  American  minister.  The  Corona- 
tion I  "  What  celebration  for  ostentation  could  with  it  oomparri !"  The 
burlesque  Ingoldaby  lyric  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  was 
relished  at  the  time  only  as  a  farcical  squib  of  broad  racy  humour,  may 
now  be  studied  as  a  valuable  commentary  upon  English  history,  and 
upon  the  persons  of  a  famous  epoch.  Uost  of  the  dramaiU  ferttma  are 
departed.  "  Lord  Rolles  was  rolling" — he  roUs  no  longer ;  "  crass  Lord 
Essex"  is  placable  enough  now.  Mehemet  Ali,  "  who  said,  quite  gen- 
talely, '  I'd  be  prond  to  see  the  like  among  the  Turks,' "  has  bad  four 
snoeessors  in  his  Egyptian  vioeroyaltr.  The  Count  von  Strogonoff,  of 
whom  so  mnob  lun  was  made,  to  the  effact  that  "  he  got  prog  enough, 
the  ily  old  divil,  underneath  the  stairs,"  I  remember  seeing,  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  Coronation,  a  blind,  paralytic  old  gentleman,  quite 
indifferent  to"pn^'or  pomp,  in  bis  villa  at  Wosaili-Ostrow  on  the  Neva. 
Alderman  Harmer  is  gone  too,  albeit  the"Bwate  charmer"  with  whom  bis 
name,  for  rhyming  sake,  was  coupled, — the  "faymale  heiress.  Miss  Anjaley 
Contts," — still  lives  to  enact  the  part  of  Lady  Bountiful,  and  to  be  blessed 
wheresoever  the  ear  hears  her.  And  the  "proud  Archbishop,"  who 
"held  a  golden  dish  up  and  splashed  the  Queen  with  '  the  rale  Uaoas- 
tar,' "  and  solicited  her  Hsjesty  that  she  might  be  pleased  to  "  give  the 
clar^  leave  to  drink  her  health"  1  Canterbury  and  London  are  both 
dead.    The  meek  Howley  and  the  aggressive  Blomfield  have  nought  to 
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do  with  mitres  aiui  croaien  now.  Yet,  when  I  lotJc  upon  Lealie's  pio- 
tare— be,  too,  dMeased— of  tlie  crowning  of  die  Queen,  end  gaaa  vftm 
her  kneeling,  all  in  a  gitlisk  tzemble,  befiire  Ute  Primate,  his  bird'a-BoM 
wigstnuigel;  oOBtratting  with  Ms  oope,  stiff  in  vdvet  and  brocade, — aad 
when  I  turn  to  tLe  brtlUant  thnmg  aronnd,— I  miumer  tbat  Death  baa 
not  been  bere  equitable  or  impartial,  but  has  given  to  bis  eceptre-dut 
the  wings  of  caprice.  Many  of  tbat  ppaa^ed  crowd  whom  we  mi^U 
reaienablj  expected  to  baTe  lived  to  a  green  old  age,  bare  faded  aw^ 
these  ten  years  past ;  many  whom  we  might  think  would  have  run  thor 
raoe  king  since  are  yet  alive,  and  hale  and  bearty.  Whore  is  Melboiiiae* 
But  ask  where  PalmerBton  is,  and  the  perennial  Premier  starts  t^,  nva- 
eiouB,  at  our  dhow.  Lord  Biougham,  according  to  the  lyrist,  *'wa> 
missing"  in  1838,  "  and  gone  a' fishing."  He  turns  up  again  ia  '63,  with 
'dMcked  teonsers  as  conspicuous,  and  a  nose  as  mobile  and  as  foraudaUs 
aa  ever. 

The  part  I  liked  best  of  the  Coronation— of  course  I  didn't  get  inb> 
dte  Abbey;  and  I  orer-ate  myself  in  the  Pseliamuit- Street  balconj,  or 
rather  in  the  drawing-room  bduud  it,  after  the  procession  bad  gone  hy, 
and  was  thereby  brought  to  lasting  grief  and  shame — ^waa  the  fair  in 
Hyde  Park.  It  lasted  a  whole  week.  It  was  very  hot,  very  dusty,  Tsry 
tUrsty,  very  noisy,  and  unoommonly  jolly.  In  those  days  the  Rngfah 
pavpie  were  much  given  to  personal  encounters  in  public,  and  knocking  a 
■MB  down  or  blackening  his  eye  was  a  thing  that  not  mocb  notice  wm 
taken  of.  Nowadays  we  have  grown  genteeler,  and  an  assanlt  is  looked 
apoo  as  one  of  the  most'  heinous,  if  not  the  most  heinous,  of  hmiiai  I 
orimee.  There  w«e  plenty  of  fights  during  the  Uyde>Park  &ir,  and  at  r 
least  fifty  rings  within  an  area  of  half  a  mile.  The  Raider  and  the  Cran- 
nuasioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  declared  that  the  eward  was  irretrieraUy 
rained,  and  tbat  the  grass  would  never  grow  again.  It  has  grown,  how- 
ever, since  then.  It  was  to  be  "irretrievably  ruined"  again  tfaroogh 
Hyde  Park  being  chosen  as  the  site  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  ldi>L 
Bnt  it  has  grown  again,  and  again,  and  will  continue  to  grow,  as  grass 
w^  grow,  for  ever. 

It  is  noticed  by  psychologists,  among  the  phenom^ia  of  memory,  that 
we  are  apt  to  remember  very  distinctly  the  things  that  happened  a  long 
time  ago,  and  to  f<»get  those  which  occurred  the  day  before  y^terday, 
or  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  five  minutes,  or  two  moments  since.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  impresaioos  made  on  my  .mind  by  the  shows 
of  my  youth  are  etiJl  salient,  white  of  those  of  my  latter  days  there  is  bat 
a  Cfmfiued  and  nebulous  jumble.  Another  cause  may  be  tbat  shows  wtm, 
in  childhood,  a  pleasure  and  a  relaxation,  whereas  those  of  adolescence 
have  become  a  labour  and  a  sorrow.  It  has  been  my  vocation  to  see 
shows.  Pint  nights  of  new  pieces ;  private  views  of  picture  eshibiticsts, 
of  acrobats,  of  giants,  of  dwarfe,  of  bearded  women,  and  of  talking-fish; 
royal  marriages  and  royal  fonerals;  inaaguratiosi  of  Industrial  Kchita- 
tions  and  Crystal  Palaoes ;  layings  of  first  stones;  openings  of  railwi^e; 
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shiplaimclieB;  presentatioiu  of  plate;  imTeiliiigs  ofetatues;  complimentaiy 
baoqneta ;  preBeotatibiu  of  ttddressee ;  ranews,  corporation  galu,  flower- 
showa,  and  haaginga — job,  hanging! ;  half  a  dozen  of  them  have  been 
among  the  shows  that  I  have  beui  bound  to  attend,  and  to  make  brief 
and  hurried  record  of  in  evanesoeiit  sheets.  Tis  one  of  the  c<Hiditions  fi 
oiTiliMtion  that  at  ever;  grand  pageant,  festival,  or  feast,  there  should  be 
a  ^eat  who  isn't  a  guest, — a  spectator  who  pays  nothing  monetary  for 
Rdmisaion,  bat  disburses  heavily  in  kmd.  I  have  left  my  brains  and  my 
health  behind  me  at  shows  and  sighta  all  over  Europe.  My  eyes  have 
been  satiated  with  go^oua  or  with  ghastly  doings.  I  had  rather  now 
that  I  had  been  looked  np  for  ten  years  in  editaiy  confinement,  with 
the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Belle  Jardioi^  to  gaze  upon.  A  writer 
gains  experience,  shrewdness,  facility  in  his  oraft,  by  oooBtantly  attending 
these  spectacles,  it  is  said.  Bah !  I  know  as  litde  of  Lindley  Murray 
Bov  wi  I  did  ten  years  agone.  I  may  have  seen  mea  and  citiea;  but  I 
have  five  hundred  pagee  of  Qibbon's  Decline  and  FaU,  and  two  hundred 
atanzta  of  the  Ft^ry  Queene,  still  to  read.  Experience  I  Yes ;  I  know 
a  hawk  from  a  hemshaw,  and  Gliqoot  from  Roederer,  and  supreme  de 
volaiUe  from  mayonnaige  du  homard.  I  have  heard  ten  thousand  healthe 
proposed,  and  have  none  of  my  own  l^t.  Oh,  the  pleasures  of  the  raree- 
diow  1  oh,  the  entrancing  notes  of  the  gong !  oh,  the  seductive  tones  of 
the  beef-eater,  as  he  entreats  you  to  walk  np !  'Tie  better,  I  &ncy,  not 
to  walk  up,  but  to  keep  your  pence  in  your  pocket,  and  go  sbomt  your 
buBiness,  and  let  the  Shows  alone. 
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Thebe  ie  ttotbing  lik«  having  a  "tniBsion"  in  this  world,  whether  it  b« 
to  extend  a  nefariotu  policy,  or  to  occupy  an  important  post  snch  as  tlot 
till  recently  held  bj  the  author  of  these  Tolumes,  which,  to  be  frank,  n■^ 
rate  an  attempt  to  combine  two  widely  different — indeed  divergent— 
interests  in  that  outpost  of  the  barbarian  world  the  nearest  to  civiliiatioiL 
We  have  to  thank  onr  late  Enyoj  to  Japan  for  a  work  which  is  destined, 
in  spite  of  some  technical  faults,  to  become  a  standard  work  on  a  most 
interesting  subject.  But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  policy  whidi  hs 
represents,  the  prospect  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  When  a  cor  aa^ 
his  teeth  at  yon  as  yon  hold  out  a  rough  bone  to  hiro,  you  give  him  i 
kick,  and  reserve  the  delicacy  for  some  more  appreciatiTe  and  giateAtI 
canine  palate.  When  an  inferior  persists  in  forcing  his  company  upon 
yon,  yon  knock  him  down,  or  give  him  in  charge  to  the  police.  When  t 
superior  insists  on  honouring  you  with  his  society,  you  naturally  suspect 
him  of  sinister  motives.  AH  these  phases  of  conduct  have  maiked  onr 
relations  with  Japan.  If  it  has  churlishly  refused  onr  proffered  into- 
oourse,  we  have  played  the  part  of  the  sporting  lords,  who  have  marked 
the  country  of  the  Ztogun  as  a  pigeon  to  be  plucked ;  and  we  confess  wt 
view  with  apprehension  and  dismay  the  steady  and  rapid  strides  widi 
which  we  are  progressing  towards  the  absorption  into  onr  empire  of  the 
teeming  "For  East"  We  who  are  so  apt  to  take  offence  at  the  Amni- 
caa  doctrine  of"  manifest  destiny"  in  the  Western  continent,  might,  if  anly 
for  consistency's  sake,  pause  before  suffering  ourselves  to  be  talked  into 
considering  it  "our  mission  tc  civilise  the  East."  It  is  hardly  perh^M 
onr  province  to  trench  upon  such  topics,  but  we  cannot  help  warning  the 
British  public  that  they  will  find  such  a  task  a  very  much  more  ardoon 
and  exhaustive  one  than  they  have  any  idea  of,  and  more  likely  &r  many 
a  long  year  to  drain  their  pockets  than  make  any  adequate  returns,  ei- 
cept  to  the  few  sharp  traders  who  flock  to  new  outlets  for  trade,  like 
vtdtures  to  carrion. 

But  with  this  protest  against  an  unwise  haste  to  develop  onr  pol)(7 
in  the  East,  against  which  Sir  Rutherford  Alcook  himself  empbaticaliy 
warns  us,  our  objections  to  these  two  entertaining  volumes  are  ended. 
There  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  one  or  two  points  in  which  improra- 
ment  is  possible,— for  instance,  in  the  map,  which  has  no  scale  of  mih^ 
nor  any  enumeration  of  the  degrees  of  longitude,  though  those  of  ladtads 
are  given  correctly  enough.  For  the  iofonuation  of  the  reader,  we  may 
mention  that  the  scale  is  about  seventy-five  miles  to  the  inch,  and  thit 
the  extreme  meridians  represented  are  respectively  12?°  £.  and  141°^ 

•  The  OipUai  of  the  T^et/on .-  a  yarratiee  of  a  Three  Tean'  Bttidenee  >■  /opM- 
B7  Sir  Butharford  Alcock,  K.C.B.    Two  tdIb.    Longmana. 
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Moreover  th«re  is  a  alight  tendency  apparent  to  dlatribute  the  voodonto 
(admirably  aeleoted  from  natiTa  drawing,  for  the  poipoie  of  mailing  the 
reader  acquainted  with  the  erery-daj  life  as  well  as  the  real  hnmonr  and 
grotesque  fiuey  of  the  Japanese)  equally  over  the  two  vohunes,  so  that^ 
instead  of  having  all  tlte  politi«al  matter  in  one  part  of  the  work,  and  all 
the  desoriptioDs  of  scenery  and  inatitotioiiB  in  another,  and  manners  and 
cnstoms  in  a.  third,  we  are  compelled  to  roam  about  from  chapter  to 
chapter, — fortunately  not  vrithout  plenty  of  subjects  of  interest  to  every 
class  of  reader.  We  must  warn  all  and  sundry,  however,  that  Sir  Ruther- 
find  is  by  no  means  a  Voltaire  or  a  Marryat,  though  he  evidently  has 
failed  to  attain  to  that  degree  of  self-knowledge.  But  as  a  sound  thinker, 
a  keen  and  dose  observer,  and  a  kind-hearted,  patient,  yet  finn  official, 
in  one  of  the  most  trying  of  concdvable  poutitms,  it  is  impossible  that  a 
more  JBdiciona  selection  could  have  been  made;  and  we  willingly  con- 
done occasional  want  of  gracefulness,  in  consideration  of  the  massive 
strength  and  plain  conunon  sense  of  our  fint  Envoy  to  the  Ziogun. 
We  now  proceed  to  accompany  him  on  his  perilous  mission. 

Not  quite  four  years  since,  wfaen  the  shock  of  empires  in  collieion  was 
reddening  the  plains  of  Magenta  aod  the  Bridge  of  BufFulora, — acceler- 
ating, as  it  proved,  the  birth- throes  of  a  great  kingdom, — there  was  travers- 
ing the  remote  Western  Pacific  a  steamship  carrying  "  the  meteor  flag  of 
England"  northward  from  the  busy  emporium  of  Shanghai.  She  was 
bat  a  speck  on  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean  that  encircled  her,  far  leas  im- 
posing than  the  squadron  which  the  previous  summer  had  preeeded  her 
over  the  tame  course.  Then  somewhat  of  the  pomp  of  European  embass- 
age had  been  observed  in  the  relations  between  the  British  represenUtive, 
and  the  miuietera  of  the  mysterious  sovereign  to  whose  dominions  both 
that  and  the  present  expedition  had  been  despatched.  It  was  amid  ban- 
ners streaming,  and  salutes  firiag,  and  processions  of  diplomatic  bodies, 
escorted  by  armed  marines  and  clean  tight-built  blue-jackets, — quite  as 
fwDudable  as  the  "jollies,"  though  armed  with  only  the  r^ulation  cut- 
lass,— that  the  ratifications  were  interchanged  of  the  heads  of  the  treaty 
between  the  British  Plenipotentiary  and  the  Ziogun.  These  headj  were 
now  to  be  digested  into  disliuct  codes  regulating  the  details  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  foreigners  and  the  jealous  native  officials.  To  the 
philosophical  eye,  therefore,  the  real  interest  of  our  conoBzion  with  Japan 
— the  actual  histoiy,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  written,  of  the  dash  of  two  distinct 
systems  of  civilisation — will  date  from  the  day  when  H.M.S.  Sampton, 
which  had  conveyed  to  Yeddo  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  our  first  represen- 
tative at  the  Japanese  court,  left  tbe  little  mission  to  its  own  unaided 
devices  amid  a  hostile  population ;  a  practice  only  too  common,  we  r^;ret 
to  say,  and  one  against  which  Sir  Rutherford  protests  with  the  indignant 
eloquence  of  one  who  has  personally  suffered  from  this  fiagrant  indiffer- 
ence of  tbe  authorities  to  the  lives  of  their  best  public  seiTanta. 

One  of  the  very  first  peculiarities  which  arrested  the  attention  of  Sir 
Rutherford  is,  that  every  official  in  Japan  is  "dual" — that  is  to  say,  in 
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^sin  Bngligh,  tbat  eraiy  mm  is  ft  spy  orer  his  neighbour,  from  die  two 
wnperon  to  the  lowest  bef^gfar.  Henee,  einoa  die  wh(^  J^xuiew  polity, 
as  we  Hhall  preaeatlj  see,  raeemblea  in  a  very  marked  degree  the  oonditMB 
of  the  Borders  in  the  Bixt«eiith  centnry,  it  not  merely  becomes  die  int»- 
est  of  the  Dftimios,  or  feudal  lords,  to  maintain  the  old  system  of  things 
bat  this  system  of  espionage  famishes  them  with  an  instrunant  ready  to 
band  by  which  to  cany  out  any  given  policy,  beeides  forming  a  Btiiogamt 
bond  of  onion  amongst  themsdves.  From  this  state  of  society  there  n- 
snlts  the  singular  anomaly  which  presents  itself  to  every  euligfatenad 
Tiaitor  to  Japan,  from  the  Swede  Tlmnbe]^,  who  wrote  a  century  sine^ 
to  Commodore  Perry  and  our  author,  who  have  inraiiably  found  that 
government  functionaries  lied  and  .practised  every  artifice  to  save  thsBi- 
selves  from  condemnation  by  the  higher  powers,  on  pain  of  performing 
the  Sara-Hrti  (which,  it  Mmns,  does  not  mean  "happy  despatch,"  bnt 
"belly-cut," — a  much  more  sensible  intvpretation).  Yet  these  bhm 
persons  in  private  life  are  oniversally  allowed  to  be  frank,  trutk^vlj  ho*- 
pitable,  and  innately  polite ! 

A  curious  instance  of  the  abuse  of  language  almost  inseparable  from 
the  earliest  communications  held  with  a  new  country,  is  in  the  wwd 
"Tyooon,"  which  we  persistently  use  when  speaking  of  the  tempontl 
nilsr,  whose  Japanese  title  is  Ziogun,  the  former  name  dating  no  further 
back  than  1S54,  when  some  preceptor  (learned  in  Chineee)  of  the  then  Zio- 
gnn,  a  young  man  of  feeble  mind,  invented  from  that  language  the  nuM 
Tai-knn,  or  Great  Lord.  May  we  venture  respeotfiilly  to  8ugg«st^  tliat 
it  would  be  more  consonant  with  ordinaiy  eonventionalities  to  eail  a  mia, 
and  abortion  a  monarch,  by  the  name  or  title  he  is  aconstomed  to^  s»- 
less,  like  Mr.  Jones-Herbert  of  Glytba,  be  m^es  public  profesnon  of 
his  hankering  after  some  other  designation  more  or  less  Miphmuons  ? 

We  hare  already  hinted  that  a  very  complete  parallel  may  be  drawa 
between  the  temporal  sovereign,  or  Ziogan,  with  his  Daimios,  or  great 
finidatories,  and  the  monarchs  and  territorial  seignenrs  of  the  early  days 
of  fendalism,  though  the  actual  state  of  society  more  nearly  reaemUei 
that  of  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  previously  mentioned.  Bat  a 
still  more  curious  analogy  presents  itself  in  the  position  of  the  Uikadoy  or 
epiritnal  monarch,  which  bears  a  ven-  remarkable  similari^  with  that  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Papacy  at  present,  and  its  traditions  of  active  sniRwnasy 
in  the  Middle  Agra.  Tbis  dignitary  enjc^s  little  real  power,  bat  in  atUl 
regarded  as  the  acknowledged  suzerain  of  all.  He  has,  however,  oertana 
privileges  which  bis  European  confrire  never  enjoyed.  Thus,  the  digsity 
is  hereditary;  a  wise  pohcy,  which,  could  it  have  been  adopted  in  Euivpa, 
would  have  revived  learning  some  centuries  earlier,  and  have  spared  m»- 
kindmany  a  desolating  war, — besidee  riveting  the  chains  ofignefanosca 
human  tho1^;ht  ^  Europe  became  one  great  Japaa.  But  what  men 
directly  concerns  us  is,  tbat  the  sanction  of  the  Mikado  is  neoessary  to 
every  new  act,  as  also  to  the  ratification  of  all  treaties ;  and  Sir  RndieN 
ford  ai^^ues,  with  mush  fiiroe  and  probability,  that  tite  abeenee  of  thia 
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a  ugutture  horn  evwy  treaty  hithatta  made  vith  k  Weetem 
power  lies  at  the  root  of  all  oar  difficulties  in  Japan.  Tlmi,  then,  we  find 
that  thia  singular  people  la  gorerned  on  a  feudal  basis,  bat  with  two 
hereditarj  Bovereigns, — one  reigning  by  right  divine,  tlie  other  (by  a 
wrieB  of  succeesfiil  osorpations  inauguratiDg  dynaeties  of  greater  or  leas 
duration)  supported  by  material  force,  but  himself  held  in  check  by 
traditionary  laws  and  customs,  as  well  as  by  hereditary  Daimios,  profees- 
in|;  a  nominal  subordioalioB,  bat  keeping  up  a  real  antagonism. 

In  the  ch^iter  following  the  account  of  his  voyage  and  arrival,  en- 
titled "  First  Lessons  in  Japaneee  Diplomacy,"  Sir  Rutherford  telJa  us  he 
endeaToured  to  secure  the  fulflment  of  that  olause  iu  the  treaty  which 
designated  for  the  principal  tzading  port  Kanagawa,  a  small  haven  in  a 
bay  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  capital,  Yeddo,  of  which  it  is  the  har- 
bour, tha  bay  on  which  Yeddo  is  siinate  being  so  shallow,  that  tmmIs 
drawing  fifteen  feet  water  must  anchor  between  four  or  fire  miles  from 
the  shore.  In  lieu  «^  this  excellent  site  for  a  oommerdal  settlement,  oom- 
mimicating  as  it  did  by  the  Tocado,  or  great  national  highway,  with  the 
whole  interior  of  the  chief  island,  Niphon,  the  Japanese  authorities  re- 
moved the  new  foreign  colony  to  Yokuhama,  on  the  opposite  horn  of  the 
bay,  in  the  midst  of  a  marrji,  and  qnit«  away  from  the  line  of  direct 
traffic.  Here  the  crafty  authorities  had  employed  the  time  that  elapsed 
between  Lord  Elgin's  visit  and  the  arrival  of  Sir  Kutherford  Alcock,  in 
constructing  au  immense  causeway  across  the  lagunes  HTt^fwIing  nearly 
two  miles,  with  the  ostensible  abject  of  £(cilitatiug  communication  with 
Ewiagawa  itsel£  This  curious  mode  of  evading  a  special  clause,  which 
was  characteristically  sustained  by  an  unlimited  amount  of  braien-iaoed 
mendacity,  naturally  aroused  suspicion,  when,  upon  a  more  minute  in- 
vestigation being  made,  it  appeared  that  the  sole  object  was,  aa  in  the 
case  of  the  Dutch  &ctory  at  Dedma  in  the  old  exclusive  days,  to  iso- 
late the  foreign  trade,  and  place  it  under  strict  watoh  and  ward,  so  that 
not  an  ounce  of  silk,  not  a  chest  of  tea,  should  pass  out  till  saoctianed, 
nor  a  bale  of  the  foreigner's  goods  pass  in  through  such  a  cleverly  contrived 
tnp.  Will  it  be  believed  that,  in  the  very  face  of  these  open  contraren- 
tions  of  the  treaty,  and  despite  the  earnest  representatioas  of  our  own  and 
the  American  envoys,  their  respective  countrymen,  one  after  the  other, 
took  up  their  quarters  at  Yokuhama,  with  all  its  intentionally  created  draw- 
backs, thus  enabling  the  Japanese  officials  to  [Jay  their  own  game  of  setting 
tbe  ambassadors  and  merchants  from  the  very  outset  in  unseemly  antar 
g^onism  ?  What  wae  to  be  expected  when  the  very  diplomatic  aganti  sent 
cut  to  protect  the  interesu  of  thmr  countrymen  were,  by  this  selfish  and 
shortsighted  folly,  placed  in  the  fidae  position  of  insisting  on  rights  tiiat 
were  repudiated  as  much  by  tite  mewhants  themeelTeB  as  by  the  Japaoeee 
government  t 

We  shall  not  follow  our  author  tiirongh  the  maze  of  trickery  by  which 
it  was  sought  to  depreciate  the  silver  currency  800  per  cent  as  against 
the  foreigner,  so  as  to  convert  Japan  from  one  of  the  che^Mst  to  die 
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dearest  country  in  tiie  world ;  nor  need  we  detail  the  endless  negotutiona 
tlmt  bad  to  be  g;one  through  ere  so  Bimple  and  obviaus  a  privilefj^  was 
conceded  as  the  right  of  road  between  Uie  capital  and  Kanagawa,  wheR^ 
after  mnoh  trouble,  tbe  consular  establishment  was  permitted  to  take  iq> 
its  quarters.  Ultimately  the  Temple  of  Tozengee,  outside  the  offidal 
quarter  and  just  off  the  Tocado,  already  alluded  to,  which  at  this  pout 
skirts  the  bay,  was  assigned  as  the  bead-quarters  of  the  emboEsy.  Tim 
t«mple  and  residence  had  the  reputation  of  poaaeasiDg  tbe  finest  site  and 
groimdi  in  Yeddo ;  and,  after  a  fruitless  experience  in  houFe-bunting,  it 
was  determined,  notwiibstanding  the  distrust  naturally  felt  of  all  recran- 
mendat4on8  emanating  from  native  officers,  to  accept  it  as  such,  not 
without  sundry  misgivings  as  to  whether  its  complete  accessibility  froM 
every  side  might  not  have  something  to  do  with  tbe  selection,  in  tbe 
event  of  an  attack  or  massacre  being  determined  on  by  the  Daimios, — a 
suspicion  amply  jastified  by  the  result,  as  the  reader  will  doubtless  recol- 
lect reading  in  the  newspapers  about  three  years  since. 

Scarcely  was  he  installed  in  this  garden  of  Eden,  as  from  bis  desciip- 
tioD  it  seems  to  have  been,  ere  he  found  reason  to  envy  the  simple  mode 
of  life  of  the  Japanese,  among  whom  "  clean  mats,  six  feet  bj  itiee, 
staffed  with  fine  straw,  and  beautifully  made  with  a  silk  border,  so  ■• 
to  form  a  reticulated  carpet  for  rooms  of  any  size,"  is  tbe  highest  ideal 
of  upholstery.  Sir  Rutheribrd  attempts  te  be  fiu%tious  on  tbe  sul^ect; 
but  his  wit  is  rather  of  a  ponderous  order,  especially  when  debating  the 
great  question  as  to  tbe  possibility  of  marrying  on  less  than  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  considered  from  tbe  Japanese  point  of  view,  which  ha 
authoritatively  decides  in  the  affirmative.  The  housekeeping  of  a  young 
couple  is  on  a  similar  scale  of  simplicity  throughout.  Each  brings  a  co^ 
ton-stuffed  quilt  and  a  box  of  wearing  apparel,  a  pan  to  cook  rice,  half  a 
dozen  lacquer  cups  and  tray,  a  lai^  tub  to  wash  and  bathe  in  (not 
always  an  adjunct  of  even  well-appointed  households  nearer  him), — and 
behold  a  Japanese  establishment.  How  bacbelors  live,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  the  orthodox  SOt.  a  year  paid  te  clerks  in  this  countiy  mnst 
enable  a  princely  style  of  living  to  be  indulged  in  there,  provided  tbe 
"itzeboes"*  maintain  their  proper  value.  Such  being  the  Arcadimi  dis- 
regsid  of  upholstering  conventionalities,  it  is  no  wonder  to  find  tb« 
interpreter  Moriyama — a  designing  knave,  by  Sir  Rutherford's  leave, 
judging  from  his  own  description  of  that  worthy — and  his  superiors  ex- 
claiming, "  What  fools  these  foreigners  are,  that  they  cannot  live  withost 
such  a  mass  of  four-legged  incumbrances,  which  destroy  the  mats,  and 
leave  no  room  te  move  or  to  sleep  in !"  Our  author,  indeed,  intimates  that 
he  himself  often  felt  disposed  to  echo  Amen !  But  it  is  no  marvel,  aetiag 
that  he  confesses  to  a  modest  two  hundred  cases  of  furniture,  in  unpackiog^ 

*  Tlie  itzeboe  is  a,  Bilver  coin  wortli  ibont  1*.  5d. ;  and  it  was  tlie  deprecUtioa 
of  this  by  a  spurioas  coinage,  intsnded  to  deceive  the  foreigner,  that  formed  one  «f 
tho  earliest  topics  in  dlspnte  between  the  Japanese  and  annelTeB. 
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wbich  every  tihing  came  to  haatd  eicept  the  things  unmediately  needed — 
tlie  outlery,  for  instance,  not  tuniiiif^  np  for  three  weeks  afterwards,  so 
that  we  are  left  to  into  that  the  envoy  and  his  suite  were  compelled 
thioaghont  that  period  to  use  the  primordial  knives  and  forks  supplied 
by  Dame  Natnre.  It  is  just  possible,  howerer,  that  the  more  primitiTe- 
minded  Japantte  would  on  diat  account  conceive  a  higher  respect  for 
them. 

It  will  readily  be  beliered  that  the  goesipy  portions  of  these  two 
handsome  Tolumes  are  among  the  most  amusing  and  with^  instractive 
leading  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  especially  as  care  has  been  taken 
to  make  the  eye  sapplement  the  pen,  l^r^  series  of  copies  of  Japanese 
native  drawings,  evincing  a  high  amount  of  cultivation,  to  which  we 
shall  reCuin  anon.  At  present  a  few  sketches  of  the  more  prominent 
pecoliarities  of  this  strange  people  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  very  first  thing  that  strikes  onr  author  on  his  landing  is  the  sin- 
gular flexibility  of  limb  of  every  clan  and  age.  The  chief  mode  of  transit 
is  the  norimon,  a  sort  of  palanquin,  which,  from  the  accompanying  etch- 
ing, seems  very  much  to  resemble  a  wild-beast  cage,  slung  for  parposes  of 
looomotion.  In  this  abode  of  "little  ease"  the  ill-starred  European, 
double-jointed  and  stiff-backed,  crouches  with  his  knees  drawn  np  to  bis 
nose  and  his  spine  half  dislocated,  till,  after  enduring  the  torture  of  such 
constraint  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  exhausted  natnre  can  no  more,  and, 
dignity  or  no  dignity,  be  insists  on  being  released.  Yet  in  one  of  these, 
or  even  in  the  lower  deep  of  utter  bodily  discomfort^  according  to  our 
ideas,  involved  in  a  eango,  which  may  be  described  as  the  letter  TJ  with 
the  uprights  pulled  apart  laterally,  so  as  to  support  a  cotton  quilt  conform- 
able to  the  general  outline,  hundreds  of  men  and  wcmen  may  be  seen 
going  about,  or  even  setting  out  upon  long  journeys,  without  the  slightest 
appearance  of  &tigue.  This  remarkable  flexibility  of  the  lower  articula- 
tions becomes  positively  ludicrous  on  entering  any  apartment,  or  passing 
any  street-comer,  whereanumberofidlers  may  happen  to  be  congregated. 
Instead  of  the  shambling,  awkward,  languid  air  with  which  our  "  loafing" 
classes  hang  about  on  their  feet,  the  Japanese  drops  upon  his  knees  or 
heels,  and  so  remains  for  hours,  with  no  more  effort  than  a  European  sita 
upon  a  chair.  The  habit,  we  are  told,  is  inculcated  from  early  in&noyj  a 
careful  and  affectionate  Japanese  mother  being  infinitely  more  concerned 
in  her  pn^^eny  learning  to  squat  easily  and  gracefully  than  to  creep  or 
walk.  Still  more  singular  is  the  unerring  accuracy  of  balance  with  which 
a  visitor  on  ceremony,  instead  of  seating  himself,  or  kneeling,  or  "  hun- 
kering," to  use  an  expressive  old  Scottish  word,  sinks  gracefully  down 
upon  the  baiit  of  ha  toes,  and  so  cmitinues  motionless,  without  any  other 
support  whatever,  no  matter  what  the  length  of  the  TiMt.  It  may  seem 
strange,  bnt  the  illustrations  prove  that  this  extraordinary  flexibility  of 
limb  nudoubtedly  lends  dignity  to  the  really  graceful  salutation  adopted 
by  the  Japanese.  It  was  Sir  Ratherfbrd  Alcock's  good  fortune  to  land 
on  4th  June ;  a  day  not  only  saered  to  Etonians  (as  he  takes  care  to 
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appriw  Its,  obnonriy  for  1^  purpose  of  mimiatiii^  to  tite  reader  diaft  h^  Bir 
Rntherford,  v»  of  those  who  <mee  "aoKred  niblnoe  in  air,"  tbongli  n  !■ 
preecot  work  he  ebows  an  oecasuunl  tendeney  to  join  the  "heavy  fidlom^ 
bat  also  totlte  e^bntioaofK  great  fftte,  w  "  ICatnri,"  bald  ones  ajMr 
for  tiiree  dxyt,  to  commeniarato  the  births  of  sooa  or  daugiitera;  oo  wiiiik 
oocaoon  every  one  who  has  been  bkned  with  an  additaeB  or  onrsad  wilk 
an  iiicnnihrance  to  his  boasehold  most  carry  about  a  little  stoffisd  Sgmt^ 
two  fo  a  SOS,  and  one  for  a  dsnghta.  A«oordia^y,  aD  the  pei^ile  wen 
ont  in  holiday  garb,  and  nothing  was  visiUe  aa  every  fasiid  bat  gR« 
titutBB  or  fierce Yaconias,  their  doubleswordB  [nojectiDg  far  in  their  ns 
as  they  went  throngh  the  form  required  by  otiqaette, — bending  slowly  iW 
not  nngncefiilly,  with  the  hands  glidiiig  down  to  the  kneaa,  where  thaf 
fi^ded  one  orer  the  other,  while  they  greeted  ea^  other  with  io^na- 
tions  of  the  breath,  the  depth  of  which  was  r^nlated  by  the  degree  of 
respect  it  was  intended  to  auuifest ;  a  Daimio,  or  prince,  far  instawM^ 
being  greeted  with  a  sigh  that  wonhi  break  any  heart  lees  ton^  tliia 
that  of  a  Japaneae  swordsman. 

The  description  of  one  of  these  Daimioa,  on  his  way  to  and  fio  fnm 
the  coital, — for  they  are  all  compelled  to  talu  «p  ^eir  resideaee  in  iht 
oi|)ttaI  under  the  eye  of  the  Tycoon  for  six  monduof  ereiyyiear, — tsem- 
MBtly  diaraoteristio  of  a  state  of  society  whidi,  it  is  undoubtedly  tm^ 
does  approach  somewhat  to  that  of  fimdal  Burope, — in  its  worst  nUbar 
than  its  better  features,  we  fsar. 

"  First  approaches  a  Mud  of  standard-bearer,  T.'ith  a  tall  stafi*.  or  lance, 
or  it  may  be  two  or  three,  pointed' in  {tie)  steel,  and  with  Bomethingnotuii- 
Uke  a  fleur-de-lis  corering  the  blade,  as  an  emblem  of  rank  and  dignitj,  it 
not  bring  l^  law -permitted  to  any  one  to  appear  with  a  bared  weapon  of 
any  sort— a  sure  indication  of  the  datmeroiia  elements  formerly,  if  not  aow. 
existent  in  sodety.  Next  appears  a  ct^miiaoned  horse,  led  by  two  gmoat, 
followed  by  a  squad  of  retainers,  witb  the  armorial  bearings  of  their  lord 
embroidered  on  their  baek  and  sleeves,  precedini;  tlie  gi'est  man  himaelf, 
seated,  or  rather  doubled  up,  in  his  norimon,  with  officers  on  each  side. 
After  him  are  bearera  of  eorers  for  the  norimon  in  case  of  rain,  trunks  ooa- 
taining  his  wardrobe,  a  large  umbrella  (not  the  least  oonspicnoiu  festore  in 
the  procesBion},  oocasionally  more  led  bwses,  and  a  few  mounted  attendant^ 
the  whole  dosed  bj  a  detachment  of  matchlock-men,  archeis,  and  iufenor 
followers  with  one  sword  only"  (Vol,  i.  p.  233). 

Do  we  not  seem  to  see  Lord  Dacre  or  Belted  Will  Howard  with  hii 
gentlemen-at-arms,  bowmen,  spearmen,  and  oncouthly-anaed  retaino*) 
as  they  "  rids  the  marches  "7 

In  &et,  one  great  peculiarity  of  the  boc^  which  adds  immensely  to 
its  interest,  is  the  SOTt  of  conviction  tjiat  gradually  steals  oreras,  that** 
haTe  here  almost  the  coanterpart  of  that  state  of  society  which  we  so 
fondly  pictare  to  ouraelres  as  the'  golden  i^  of  chiTahy  and  romanos. 

As  the  reader  may  abeady  bar  gaCbeiedf  we  are  wandering  at  ran- 
dam  with  him  thrtMigh  these  entertafning  tolumes,  on  every  paf^e  of  wiusii 
^  aone  aarious  illnttration  of  lifo  and  manners,  from  the  htde  white  nit* 
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that  m  emplojeA  in  tiwir  whirii)^  prioona  to  sift  tba  buk  of  the  rice 
from  the  kernel — a  nttlisktiod  of  a  orael  jHraotdee,  wliicli  erea  witii  diat 
excuse  is  bvely  jmtifiable— 4o  TBluaUe  but  very  dry  statistics  on  popu> 
lation  and  a|;iieriiltare,  and  a  Teiy  intemtang;  chapter  os  feudal  retaiiMr- 
ship,  and  the  ontragw,  wMoh  seem  to  be  its  seceesary  aceompanimott 
vbererer  fbimd, — ^in  the  Japan  of  our  day,  aa  in  die  &r-iamed  Kiddle 
Agee. 

Many^  if  not  all,  of  thsBa  acts  of  atrocity  are  perpetrated  by  a  race  ot 
eitj  braToeBj  knmrn  as  "  Xjonins,"  all  of  whom  are  entitled  to  the  Balnta- 
ti«i  of  "Sama,"  oorreeponding;  to  "yonr  Lordship,"  and  in  demeaooBr 
Bomewhat  reseinbliag  the  Hohavks  of  the  end  of  the  serenteenth  oen- 
tory.  Tbey  are  seiwally  known  as  Tycoon's,  officer's,  or  Daimio'i  le- 
tainen ;  bnt  then  is  IMe  or  notiiing  by  which  to  distinguish  each  olaaa. 
They  only  dififer  from  the  type  just  described,  in  superadding  to  the  natu- 
ral aptitude  fin-  license  of  all  classes  of  "  followen"  m  Japan,  a  sort  of 
mde  fealty  to  the  princes,  whose  behests  Uiey  are  at  all  timaa  ready  ts 
ob^,  howeTor  eowardly  nod.  sanguinary  their  nature.  These  inviting- 
looking  gentry  are  all  entitled  to  oarry  two  swords,  one  of  the  short 
straight  Roman  type,  with  which  they  out  down  an  unarmed  man  at  a 
mngle  stroke ;  the  other  longer,  so  mnch  so  indeed  as  to  resemble  a  heavy 
two-handed  sword ;  and  as  one  of  tbent  swaggers,  or,  oooasionally  under  the 
inflneuce  of  the  jolly  god,  staggers  along  the  street,  with  the  handles  of 
these  projeating  a  foot  in  frant,  his  head  down  like  a  buU  about  to  push,  and 
with  Euoh  fiinnidable  wei^xnu  of  offsnce,  either  at  dose  quarters  or  at  the 
extreme  sweep  of  his  long  swtml,  which  would  shear  off  a  limb  at  a  blow, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  much  uglier  customer.  Sir  Rutherford  asaorae 
ve  that  if  a  shopkeeper  or  professional  oome  "  betwixt  the  wind  and  tlie 
noUlity"  of  any  of  these  niffians,  they  cut  him  down  witjxmt  the  sUgbtest 
compunction,  or  the  remotest  prospect  of  redreat. 

Turning  away  in  disgust  from  these,  alas,  too  frequent  episodes  in 
the  every-day  existence  of  the  Japanese,  we  find  Sir  Rutherford  ^JnuantoTtf 
with  rather  better  sneeess  than  usual  upon  certain  customs,  which  he  pro- 
perly classes  under  ^e  comprehensive  head  of  convendonahties,  and,  like 
a  good  Ghristiaii  and  sound  philosopher,  tries  to  reconcile  us  to.  Thus 
it  is  plain  he  is  half  convinoed  in  his  own  mind  that  it  is  a  much  more 
delicate  proceeding  to  take  out  a  nice  clean  piece  of  paper  from  his  vest, 
and,  applying  it  to  his  nose,  carefully  consign'  the  lUscfaai^ed  secretion, 
with  its  accompanying  envel<^>e,  to  faia  servant  for  the  purpose  of  beiug 
ftmg  away,  than  to  carry  a  "nose-cloth,"  as  he  facetiously  t«rms  it, 
about  with  ua  all  day.  There  is  undoubtedly  something  to  be  said  for  this, 
as  there  is  for  another  habit, — loud  and  frequent  enutations  at  meals, — 
for  which  he  would  have  found  many  a  preoedtot  in  polito  society  a  oen- 
tnry,  or  even  less,  ago.  Bnt  we  ccmfees  we  cannot  see  Hm  diffwwwa  be- 
tween pulling  out,  "  from  a  neatly  bnokled  pouch  of  laatting,"  a  piece  of 
cloth  to  wipe  away  the  pOTspiration  on  a  very  warm  day, «nd  then  retumr 
mg  it  carefully  to  its  pmpet  reoq>taole,  and  the  action  of  Patsr&miltaB, 
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iriio,  under  rimOw  theimometric  ctnnpulnoD,  ums  hu  hudkarcbief,  im 
"  Dose-cIoUi,"  for  both  purposes,  except  tlat  the  Japanese  is  the  deanliv 
of  the  two.  But,  so  far  as  regards  personal  cleanlineas,  the  Japanese  are 
able  to  read  us  a  mncfa>needed  lesson.  In  no  house,  hoverer  hamble,  ate 
the  means  wanting  for  constant  scmpulous  ablution;  and  pablic  baths 
abound,  where,  if  the  difference  of  appropriation  to  the  respective  sexea  b 
qoite  nominal  (opening  up  topics  which  we  do  not  care  to  conaider  mote 
minntelj  here),  at  least  every  passible  encouiagemmt  is  given  to  the  ev- 
^dinal  virtue  of  ptirit;  of  the  person.  The  highways,  moreovo',  are  under 
tile  strictest  supervisbn  of  the  public  scavengers,  and  woe  betide  the  J^ 
a&ese  who  should  dare  to  encumber  the  centre  of  the  street  with  garbage' 

Observing  the  rule  we  have  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  a  popnlir 
magazine,  we  content  onrselves  with  simply  mentioning  that  a  moct 
onriouB  and  instructive  chapter  in  the  second  volume  treats  with  exhaostiTC 
analysis  the  preeent  prospects  of  religion  in  Japan,  and  the  actnai  fomt 
of  worship  of  Buddhism  and  Confucianism,  mingled,  as  is  costomarj  evet 
in  countries  boasting  of  a  purer  faith,  with  much  polite  scepdoism  and 
philosophic  Radonaliem.  In  such  inquiries  as  these  Sir  Rutherford  is  oo 
strong  ground.  He  evidently  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  various  creedi 
of  Eastern  Asia,  and  what  he  calls  "  their  discirilising  agencies."  Moreover, 
with  a  candour  and  boldness  somewhat  rare  in  what,  after  all,  is  a  kind  of 
polemical  writing,  he  boldly  grapples  with  the  quesdon,  what  pei^ 
really  mean  by  "  civilisation"  t  and  proves  jn^tty  clearly,  that  at  preeent, 
at  all  events,  any  attempt  to  introdnoe  Christianity  must  result  in  a  retaia 
to  the  exclusive  policy  of  other  days;  and  we  therefore  dismiss  the  tempt- 
ing theme  by  expressing  a  hope,  that  no  undue  eagerness  on  the  part  <d 
those  who  are  jusdy  anxious  to  proselytise  in  so  promising  a  field,  may  Iw 
permitted  to  mar  the  gradual  removal  of  the  cloud  of  prejudice  vfhich  at 
present  obscures  die  vision  of  even  the  most  enUghtened  Japanese  antho- 
ridss. 

Our  rambles  have  now  brought  us  to  the  consideradon  of  the  state  of  thr 
arts  in  Japan;  and  very  remarkable  are  the  conclusions  to  which  we  aie 
driven  as  to  the  rank  held  by  this  remote  ofishot  of  civilisadon,  especially 
in  the  difficult  art  of  caricature.  As  clever  delineatianB  of  every-day  scenes, 
the  specimens  of  Japanese  drawings  incorporated  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcod 
in  his  text  must  take  a  high  rank,  as  attesting  a  genuine  natural  taste,  and 
a  fidelity  to  the  principles  alike  of  drawing  and  caricature,  such  as  we  ate 
apt  to  associate  only  with  an  advanced  Bt^;e  of  intellectual  cnltnrs. 
Among  the  collection  formed  by  our  envoy,  and  of  which  he  has  made 
almost  too  sparing  use  in  this  work, — ^fcr  wUl  not  posterity  be  better  able 
to  form  an  esdmate  of  us  from  PuncKt  cartoons,  or  Leech's  sketches,  or  , 
Doyle's  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  ye  Englyshe,"  than  from  the  most 
oonoentrated  essence  of  Timet  leaders,  or  even  Temple  Bar  magaaineif — 
there  are  nnmsous  "  illustrated  chandes,"  as  he  calls  them,  but  which, 
pabope,  are.  ntdN  in  the  character  of  illnstradons  of  legends,  eome  of 
which  Sir  Rudierft^  quotes,  and  along  with  them  two  of  dtose  admir* 
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abls  Oriental  apologues  in  which  the  Eutwn  mind  delights  (vol.  ii. 
p.  988).  On  the  very  next  page  U  a  coortier,  in  whose  features — eingu- 
larly  reoembling  in  expresBion  those  of  the  pie-man  in  Hogarth's  iumit- 
able  "  March  to  Finchley" — is  exhibited  a  ludicrous  perplexity  as  to  how 
he  is  to  convey  to  his  lord  with  sufficient  speed  a  tray,  containing  sweet- 
meats probably,  which  the  preposterons  length  of  his  "  continu&tionB" 
thivstens  to  bring  to  grief.  Hardly  less  comic  must  be  a  series,  of  which 
bat  one  is  engraved,  representing  a  sort  of  Japanese  "  Mr.  Briggs's"  whole 
daily  life,  from  his  morning  shave  and  shampoo,  through  all  the  gradt# 
tioDs  of  the  surgeon's  vidit,  the  physician's,  holding  one  hand  out  for  his 
fee  while  his  other  compasses  the  patient's  pulse, — F.R.G.P.'b  are  some- 
bodies in  Yeddo  as  well  as  in  London,  we  incidentally  learn, — the  prepara- 
tions for  the  bath,  a  conjugal  sqoahble,  and,  lastly,  the  selection  of  a  new 
robe  to  replace  one  either  damped  the  night  before,  or  rent  in  twain  in 
the  course  of  the  uxorial  endearments  already  mentioned.  This  last  sketch 
is  truly  admirable.  There  is  the  cloth-vendor  on  his  knees,  eloquently 
expatiating  on  the  merits  of  his  wares;  while  Briggs  of  Cipaugo  illustrates 
the  knowledge  of  hnman  nature  of  Solomon,  for  his  whole  air,  and  the 
leer  with  which  he  depreciates  the  merchandise  he  covets,  are  instinct 
with  the  basis  of  all  Imrgaining,  as  set  forth  by  the  wisest  of  mankind : 
"It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer;  but  when  he  is  gone  his 
way,  then  he  boasteth."  Others  of  these  display  a  specialty  of  dravring 
hardly  less  marked  than  the  felicitous  grotesqueness  of  Cruikshank  or 
Doyle,  yet  with  variations  so  strongly  marked  as  to  render  it  no  difficult 
matter  to  perceive  that  two  pencils,  of  widely  different  style,  bad  been  em< 
ployed.  We  allude  more  especially  to  the  boys  blowing  babbles  (vol.  ii. 
p.  S09),  or  the  two  cats  on  the  following  page,  as  contrasted  with  the 
courtier  already  alluded  to.  A.  similar  remark  apphes  to  several  of  the 
woodcuts  in  the  first  volume,  which  are  hit  off  with  a  freedom  of  outline 
and  accarate  perception  of  the  grotesque  quite  irreconcilable  with  all  our 
preconceived  notions  of  Oriental  art,  and  evidently  the  production  of  more 
than  one  hand. 

Here,  properly  tpeaking,  our  review  ceases,  since  we  adhere  rig'dly 
to  our  rale  of  excluding  politics;  and,  though  screiy  tempted  to  break  it 
on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  abstain  from  touching  upon  the  many 
important  political  questions  that  arise.  We  refrain,  even  in  these  "  sen- 
sation" days,  from  abridging  the  powerful  narrative  of  the  assassination 
of  the  regent  a  couple  of  years  since,  in  broad  daylight,  by  a  Daimio 
whom  he  had  slighted ;  an  episode  worthy  of  the  darkest  days  of  Ouelpb 
or  Ghibelline,  or  the  feuds  of  Hamiltons  and  Douglasses,  or  Scotts  and 
Kerrs,  of  Scotland  somewhat  later. 

If  we  should,  ere  concluding,  be  required  to  express  an  opinion  of  the 
author  as  a  writer,  we  should  feel  disposed  to  say  that  his  mind  is  cast  in 
a  solid  and  maisive  mould,  a^  thanks  a  consequence,  when  be  endeavours 
to  be  jocose,  a  sort  of  feeling  does,  it  is  true,  come  ovor  ona  as  of  a  man 
dancing  in  fetters,  or  of  ^^Isop's  donkey  &wniag  on  his  master.     But  on 
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his  own  ground  of  phi]oso)duc  olnerration  and  analysis  of  great  types  of 
nalJcmal  life,  he  stands  in  the  vtaj  foremost  rank.  He  sometimes  indnlgfo 
m  a  platitude  or  two,  but  mora  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  atratohea  faina- 
eelf  with  an  imgraoefiil  cootortion  of  the  body,  than  aa  the  outpoaring'  of 
a  vacuous  mind.  In  short,  he  ufea  them  as  a  means  of  secnri&g  a  moraee* 
tsry  relaxation,  where  his  critics  wonld  emit  them  as  profoond  trutbe 
emanating  from  the  depths  of  their  own  moral  conscionsnesa.  On  th? 
whole,  we  heartily  commend  this  work  to  all  who  are  deiiroas  of  obtai»- 
ipg  an  inaight  into  the  working  of  our  Eastern  diplomacy,  or  of  arrivii^ 
at  an  accurate  conception  of  the  daily  life  of  a  people  whoEe  nysterioas 
Bsclueion,  so  long  the  marvel  of  the  world,  has  been  at  length  broken  in 
npon — whether  for  their  or  oar  benefit,  time  alone  can  teU. 
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Part  III. 
"  Upon  the  whofe,  yoa  §eein  to  think  there  is  more  danger  from  the  op- 
pre<Bton  and  partialit;  of  the  judge  than  from  the  ignoraucs  or  prejudice 
of  a  jury." 

"  Decidedly ;  because  the  jadge  has  not  only  more  inclination,  but 
more  power  and  opportuni^  to  do  injustice.  A  eingle  word  frooi  the 
judicial  bench  will  sometimes  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  a  man's  charac- 
ter.    Do  you  remember  the  case  of  LawlesB  the  attorney  ? " 

"No." 

"  He  was  a  man  of  good  character,  against  whon  some  complaint 
was  preierred  by  a  client,  whose  affidavit  he  was  called  upon  to  answeiv 
Common  jiistioe  required  that  no  hostile  remarks  should  be  made  from 
the  bench,  nntil  Lawless  had  had  an  opportunity  of  answering  the  charge. 
NeTenbeless,  Lord  Kenyon,  after  hearing  an  ex-parte  statement,  said, 
'Take  a  rule  to  show  cause,  and  let  Ur.  Lawleea  be  suspended  from 
practisiog  until  the  rule  be  disposed  of.'  Lawless,  who  was  then  present 
in  court,  b^fged  his  lordship  to  recall  this  premature  judgment,  stating 
that  he  should  be  able  to  clear  himself  from  the  charge,  and  that  suspen- 
si<Hi  would  ruia  bim,  as  he  had  at  that  time  eighty  causes  in  his  office. 
Lord  Keuyon's  reply  was, '  So  much  the  worse  for  your  clients,  who  have 
employed  such  a  man.  You  shall  be  suspended  till  the  court  decides  the 
rule.'  When  the  rule  came  on  to  be  heard.  Lawless  clearly  proved  that 
the  charge  was  unfounded,  and  ha  was  then  restored  to  his  profassional 
statvB ;  but  the  wooad  iollicted  on  his  character  had  been  mortal,  and  he 
died  of  a  broken  heart." 

"  Lord  Kenyon  was  a  very  hasty-tempered  man." 

"  Yes ;  and  bo  are  many  judges,  and  they  get  worse  as  they  grow 
older;  but  a  hasty  temper  amounts  almost  to  a  disqualification  for  the 
judicial  office." 

"  I  like  those  judges  best,  who  sit  perfectly  silent  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  argument;" 

"And  those  who,  on  the  trial  of  causes,  give  no  indication  which 
side  they  fiivour." 

"  Our  legal  reports,  even  in  this  century,  afford  some  disgraceful  ex- 
amples of  judges  struggling  for  verdicts." 

"  One  of  the  moat  disgroce^l  was  Hone's  trial  before  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  This  judge  bad  already  displayed  the  malignity  of  his  charac- 
ter by  sentencing  Lord  Cochrane  to  the  pillory,  which  drew  upon  him 
the  execration  of  all  bosest  mep.  dllis  conduct  iu  Hone's  case  brought 
auch  ridicule  upon  him  that  he  never  held  up  his  head  again. 

"  Hone  had  made  himself  obnolious  by  lampooning  the  Prince  Regent, 
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and  in  1817  he  was  indicted  for  pablishing^  three  pRrodies,  called  Joii 
Wilket'*  Cat^chuvif  The  Political  Litany,  and  Hie  Sinecurig€t  CnaL 
Upon  the  first  charge,  tried  before  Justice  Abbott,  he  was  acquitted; 
which  80  enraged  Lord  EUenborongh,  that,  although  enfeebled  fa;  iUnesi, 
he  rewired  to  come  to  the  rescoe,  and  to  preside  himself  on  tha  seomiJ 
charge.    Upon  entering  the  court,  Hone  accosted  him  thus  : 

" '  I  am  glad  to  see  joa,  m;  lord.    I  know  what  you  ore  come  for.' 

"  *  I  am  come  to  do  justice,'  replied  his  lordship. 

" '  You  are  come,'  said  Hone, '  to  send  a  poor  bookseller  to  rot  in  ■ 
dungeon.' 

"  This  indeed  he  laboured  hard  to  do.  Hone,  in  his  defence,  read  i 
number  of  similar  parodies  composed  \>j  the  most  eminent  writers,  wbicb 
excited  laughter  in  the  couit,  bnt  the  most  riolent  wrath  in  the  chiet 
justice,  which  he  vented  by  fining  the  sherifis  for  not  keeping  order.  In 
his  Bummirig  up,  he  declared  the  publication  to  be  a  most  impious  snd 
profane  libel,  and  he  donbted  not  the  jury  thought  the  same,  hoping  ui 
believing  they  were  GhristianB.  They  found  a  verdict  of  not  guil^,  fol- 
lowed by  a  tremendous  barst  of  applause.  His  lordship  was  neTerthelei 
determined  to  try  the  third  charge;  but  this  had  a  similar  result:  bi 
was  mobbed  as  he  went  home ;  and  took  the  thing  so  to  heart,  that  k 
sever  recovered  from  it.     He  died  in  the  following  year." 

"  As  to  the  necessity  of  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  most  peopb^  1 
think,  are  agreed.     Bnt  is  it  equally  necessary  in  civil  cases?'* 

"  Before  I  reply  to  that  question,  I  would  observe,  thera  is  not  tbil 
broad  line  of  demarcation  between  ciril  and  criminal  cases  which  thi 
question  seems  to  assume." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Many  civil  causes  partake  of  the  nature  of  criminal :  for  exanp'^ 
those  which  are  founded  on  charges  of  fraud  or  conspiracy;  actions  (f 
libel  and  assault,  where  the  complaining  party  bad  the  option  of  ]t* 
ceeding  civilly  or  criminally;  and  all  cases  where  the  defence  involns ' 
charge  of  crime,  as  where  an  insurance  company  pleads  to  a  claim  c 
policy,  that  the  plaintiff  set  his  house  on  fire,  or  made  some  false  iep<^ 
sentation  to  defraud  the  insurers." 

"  Such  questions  are  doubtless  proper  for  the  decision  of  a  jury." 

"  Then  there  are  various  cases  of  foi^fery  and  alteration  of  deeds,  bi* 
of  exchange,  <£c. ;  wills  signed  by  incapable  testators,  gif^  obtaiaftl  f 
undue  influence,  and  the  like.  The  Court  of  Chancery,  when  such 
ters  are  brought  before  it,  frequently  directs  an  issue  to  be  tried 
jury," 

"  The  ordinary  business  of  equity  courts  could,  I  presume,  mJj  * 
disposed  of  by  the  judge?" 

"  Pure  matceta  of  law,  whether  it  be  common  or  equity  law,  can  <fi1 
be  decided  by  the  judges.  That  is  tA  tlieo|y  with  which  we  start,—'''*' 
law  is  for  the  judge,  fact  for  the  jury.  And  in  the  ordinary  practirt  <■ 
the  courts  it  becomes  necessary  that  many  qneations  of  fact  hare  to  ''* 
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decided  by  the  jnd^  on  affidavits.  The  deponents  of  course  are  subject 
to  an  icdictmeDt  for  |ierjary ;  but  there  is  donbtleaa  a  ^reat  deal  of  loose 
and  dangerous  practice  with  affidavits." 

"  You  know  the  etory  of  the  attorney's  clerk,  who,  being'  asked 
kow  he  was  getting  on,  replied, '  Famously !  last  year  I  only  swore  to 
service  j  now  I  swear  to  merits.'  " 

"The  advantage  o!  vivd  voce  examination  is  manifest;  and  of  late 
years  there  has  be«n  a  considerable  reform  introduced  into  the  practice  of 
the  Chancery  Courts.  The  witnesses  may  be  cross-ezaminefl  vied  voce. 
Sometimes  their  evidence  is  taken  before  the  judge  at  the  bearing ;  and  if 
the  judge  thinks  that  there  is  any  question  fit  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  he 
has  power  to  summon  one  before  himself,  as  at  common  law." 

"  Do  you  consider  that  jnry-trial  is  theoretically  the  best  in  those 
eases  to  which  it  is  applied ;  or  that  it  becomes  necessary,  in  practice,  by 
the  temptations  and  infirmities  to  which  the  judicial  tribunal  is  exposed  ?" 

"  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  separate  theory  from  practice  in  oon- 
fiideriog  the  question.  I  wUI  under^ke,  however,  to  say,  without  refer- 
ence even  to  experience,  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  jury-trial  are 
founded  on  •  knowledge  of  the  world  antf  of  the  human  heart." 

"  What  are  the  arguments  on  which  you  would  principally  rely  ?" 

"  I  will  read  you  tbat  part  of  my  lecture  where  I  summed  up  these 
arguments  compendiously: 

"'  First,  bearing  in  mind  the  principle  of  jury-trial, — that  the  judge 
decides  upon  the  law,  and  the  jury  upon  the  fact, — one  obvious  advantage 
is  the  division  of  labour ;  and  another  there  is,  which  is  no  less  import- 
ant, that  the  judge  himself  inspires  more  confidence  by  sharing  the  r»- 
sponsibility  of  the  decision  with  others  than  he  would  if  he  took  the 
whole  upon  himself.  The  practice  of  summing  up  compels  the  judge  to 
assign  reasons  for  his  opinion,  when  he  directs  the  jury  upon  questions  of 
fact ;  wholes,  if  he  decided  every  thing  himself,  he  might  pronounce  bis 
judgment  without  any  reasons,  and  the  propriety  of  it  would  be  much 
oftecer  open  to  question. 

" '  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  astuteness  of  the  lawyer  is  not  so 
well  fitted  for  deciding  questions  of  fact  as  the  common  sense  of  the  lay- 
man. The  judge  is  a  man  trained  to  the  bsr,  and  imbued  with  forensic 
leaifning.  The  jury  are  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  people ;  tliey 
are  acquainted  with  the  afiairs  of  common  life,  and  the  characters  and 
babitfl  of  their  countrymen.  The  judge  is  most  useful  to  them  as  an  as- 
sistant and  adviser ;  but  their  own  common  sense  and  experience,  applied 
to  the  evidence  before  them,  and  correcting  the  legal  subtlety  both  of 
the  judge  and  counsel,  is,  on  the  whole,  their  safest  guide  to  the  ultimate 
^lecision. 

" '  Among  Englishmen  there  ^i  a  spirit  of  far  play  which  is  a  most 
material  element  in  the  admin isbntion  of  justice.  The  number  of  the 
jury  calls  this  spirit  into  more  vigorous  action,  and  checks  any  tendency 
to  partiality,  or  the  indulgence  of  undue  prejudice.    Every  juror  is  con- 
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sciooB  that  be  is  peHbnnmp  &  TeaponBible  Autj  ia  the  preseiice  of  his 
n^bbonifl  and  the  public.  He  feels  that  the  Berrice  wUoh  1m  is  oow 
rendering  to  his  neighbour  be  may  himadf  stand  in  need  of  at  a  fntore 
time ;  and  upon  the  common  neighbourif  and  CbristiaQ  principle  of  "  «io 
onto  others  rb  yon  vonld  thejr  ebonld  do  nnto  you,"  he  has  a  paweHiil 
stimnluB  to  acquit  himself  according  to  hia  coneoience.' " 

"The  advantagee  which  you  have  ennmeratad  applj  foUy  as  mncdi  to 
'  (nTU  as  to  crioiina]  trials." 

''Ami  remember,  if  juries  were  adopted  fer  criminal  cases  only,  they 
wonld  be  less  fitted  for  their  duties,  and  would  inspire  much  leas  oonfi- 
dence  than  they  now  do.  The  arimiDal  oonrt  woidd  then  be  regarded  aa 
an  exception  to  the  ordinary  method  of  trial,  and  the  jurors  as  persoas 
having  little  experience  injudicial  enDploymeot." 

"  Hare  you  any  ftuther  argument  of  a  general  obatacter  in  favour  of 
jury-trial  V 

"  Yes.  Independently  of  its  nsefulness  to  the  administmtion  of  jus- 
tice, it  is  TBlnable  as  a  eoeial  and  political  institution  for  the  improTemit 
of  the  people.  There  is  no  man  in  the  coantry  who  may  not  be  called 
upon  at  some  time  or  other  to  be  a  juror.  It  is  bnt  the  possession  afm 
moderate  household  which  gires  the  qualification.  ETery  man  in  the 
nation  may  hope  to  possess  it.  Practicidly  speaking,  the  jury  are  taken 
Jrom  the  public  at  large ;  and  thus  the  mass  of  the  English  people  are  re- 
quired to  perform  a  high  and  important  duty  to  society.  Tbeir  respect 
is  increased  for  laws  which  tfaey  assist  in  admin istMing ;  their  selfiahness 
is  c(»Tected  by  being  obliged  to  take  a  put  and  an  interest  in  other 
men's  business,  and  to  peribrm  the  dutiee  of  a  neighbour  and  a  citiMn. 
The  occasional  serring  on  juries  is  instructive  to  the  man  himself;  ic 
teaches  iiim  the  business  of  die  woi-ld,  causes  him  to  exerose  Lis  posress 
of  thought  and  of  action,  imbues  him  with  judicial  qnalidea, — ia  short,  it 
is  an  instrument  of  education,  elevating  die  juror  himself  as  a  member 
of  Eociety,  as  a  free  man,  and  as  a  Christian." 

"  It  is  strange  that,  notwithBtanding  all  these  advantages,  the  ten- 
dency^ of  modem  legislation  has  been,  on  the  whole,  to  abridge  the  em- 
ployment of  jiuies.  I  allude  to  the  increase  of  arbitration,  the  enlarged 
powers  of  msgistrates,  and  the  establuhmenC  of  the  connty-ooDrts,  where 
the  nee  of  juries  is  comparadvely  rare." 

"  These  changes  have  been  dictated,  for  the  most  part,  by  necessity. 
Excellent  as  trial  by  jury  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  too  cumbrous  a  maohineiy 
for  the  settlement  of  all  kinds  of  disputes.  Arbitration  is  frequendy 
resorted  to  by'the  parties  themselvee,  bs  a  preferable  mode." 

"The  judges  now  have  power  to  refer  cases  to  arbitration." 

"  Where  the  quesdoq  is  one  of  mere  account^  and  either  of  the  par^ 
desires  it.  No  one  can  doubt  that  such  questioDB  are  better  dealt  with  by 
B  man  of  business  in  his  private  room,  where  be  can  examine  books  and 
papers  at  his  leisure,  and  adjourn  the  hearing  from  time  to  time,  to  suit 
'be  ciHiveniesce  of  parties  and  witnesses.    The  commercial  transactions 
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of  this  caoBtry  are  now  bo  nDmeronB,  and  of  such  mtrioaoy  and  rnsgni- 
cude.  that  jadicial  inquiries  cannot  alwaja  be  p^^8ecuted  by  the  ibrmal 
metboda  of  ancient  timea." 

"  Hasj  questions,  again,  are  of  too  triflmg  a  nature  to  require  a  juiy; 
for  example,  the  small-debt  causes  nov  tried  in  the  county-conrts." 

"  Speed  is  essential  for  the  disposal  of  them.  In  Bolts  for  a  higher 
amount  than  6/.,  either  party  is  at  liberly  to  hare  ajury,  if  he  pleases; 
and  the  juries  in  the  county-courts  are  composed  of  five  men  instead  of 
tvelre,  wbich  is  more  conTenient;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  tJiat  an  al- 
teration in  the  number  of  the  Jury  might  advantageously  be  adopted  in 
the  higher  courts." 

"I  suppose  the  increase  of  population  and  of  crime  has  made  it  neoes- 
BBiy  to  augment  the  summary  jurisdiotion  of  magistrates  V' 

"The Judicial  functions  ofmagisbratee  have  long  been  an  important 
feature  in  our  constitutional  systom.  They  are  a  part  of  that  self-govern- 
ment which  is  Justly  the  pride  of  the  country.  That  their  sphere  has 
been  so  much  widened,  is  owing  to  the  progress  of  civilisation.  The 
growth  of  large  towns,  the  mnltiplioation  of  laws  and  regulations  for 
their  seonn^  and  improvemeut,  the  extension  of  trades,  the  complex  re- 
lations between  employers  and  employed,  the  changes  which  have  been 
introduced  by  scientiBc  discovery  and  mechanical  invention, — all  these 
things  have  increased  the  demand  for  summary  looal  Jurisdiction.  From 
a  lat^e  proportion  of  this  an  appeal  is  allowed  to  the  quarter-sessions;  a 
tribunal  which  partakes  in  some  d^ree  of  the  character  of  a  Jury,  by 
reason  of  tJieir  numbers  and  the  good  Enghsh  feeling  which  generally 
prevaib  among  the  Justices.  A  power  is  frequently  reserved  of  sending  a 
case  on  donblM  points  of  law  to  the  Queen's  Benoh.  In  purely  criminal 
matters  this  summary  Jurisdiction  is  confined  chiefly  to  cases  of  juvenile 
offenders,  whom  it  is  a  mercy  to  punish  as  soon  aa  possible  after  the  act. 
Other  cases  there  are,  where  it  is  optional  with  the  party  accused  whether 
he  will  be  tried  by  the  magistrate  or  )^  a  jury." 

"  What  think  you  of  the  appointment  of  stipendiary  magtstrates  7" 

"  I  think  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good.  Their  professional 
acquirements  enable  them  to  decide  legal  questions  without  the  advice  of 
a  clerk,  while  their  residence  in  the  district  makes  them  regardful  of  the 
censure  of  their  neighbours." 

"  They  are  also  removable  for  miscondnot" 

"And  they  are  kept  in  order  by  the  press." 

"The  vigilance  of  the  press,  in  modem  times,  seeme  to  supply  many 
of  the  advantages  of  teialbyjury." 

"  Juries  established  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  now  the  press  does  a 
great  deal  of  their  work." 

"  The  superior  Judges  are  in  great  measure  kept  in  order  by  the 
press." 

"  Bnt  not  sufficiently.  The  great  defect  in  our  admmiatratioB  of  jns- 
tice  is,  that  the  Judges  are  too  much  above  the  law."     '  <-'' 
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"Yet  yon  coneadedthat  it  was  uecesiaiy  tbey  sliotild  be  ind«pai- 
dent." 

"  They  ought  to  be  iadepradent  of  the  crown,  but  not  of  the  people.*" 

"  They  are  removable  upon  complaint  preferred  by  both  Hoiues  of 
Parliament." 

"I  think  there  ong^ht  to  be  grater  &cilities  for  this.  Judges  are 
made  of  far  too  ^reat  importance ;  their  minds  are  corrupted  by  the  irre- 
sponslbili^  which  they  enjoy,  and  by  the  servile  bomsg^o  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  bar." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  eompted  f  I  suppose  they  are  above  pecu- 
niary temptation." 

"  There  is  other  than  pecuniary  corruption.  I  grant  you  they  no 
longer  receive  presents  from  the  suitors,  nor  are  they  under  the  tempta- 
tion of  enlarging  their  JDrisdiction  for  the  sake  of  fees.  And  yet,  even 
now,  with  all  their  boasted  iadependence,  they  are  not  removed  from  the 
reach  of  goTemment  influence.  Puisne  judges  ore  raised  to  be  chiefs 
and  chiefi  are  tused  to  the  woolsack;  and  all  sorts  of  jobs  are  perpe- 
trated to  get  1^^  appwntmente  for  their  relations  and  friends.  Thov  is 
much  truth  in  what  Horse  Tooke  said  npon  bis  trial  for  the  costs  of  the 
Westminster  election : 

" '  When  any  thing  peculiarly  oppreeaive  is  nowadays  to  be  done^ 
we  have  always  a  clatter  made  about  the  judicial  jndepsndence  with 
which  we  are  now  blessed.  My  own  belief  is,  that  the  judges  are  much 
more  dependent  on  the  crown,  and  much  less  dependent  on  the  people 
than  in  former  times ;  and,  generally  speaking,  tbey  were  certainly  mora 
independent  in  their  conduct.  Tber  then  sat  on  the  beuoh,  knowing 
they  might  be  tuned  down  again  to  plead  as  common  advocates  at  the 
bar;  and,  indeed,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  those  days  to  see  a 
counsel  at  the  bar  browbeaten  and  bullied  by  a  chief-justice  an  the  bench, 
who  in  a  short  time  after  was  to  change  places  with  the  coimsel,  and  to 
receive  in  his  own  person  the  same  treatment  from  the  other  in  his  turn. 
Character  and  reputation  were  then  of  consequence  to  the  judges;  for  if 
they  were  not  well  esteemed  by  the  public,  they  might  be  reduced  to  abso- 
Inte  destitution ;  whereas,  if  they  were  sure  of  being  well  employed  on 
returning  to  tfan  bar,  dismissal  from  their  poorly-paid  offices  was  no  loss 
or  discredit,  and  they  might  set  the  crown  at  defiance.  Mow  they  are 
complet«]y  and  for  ever  independent  of  the  people,  and  from  the  crown 
they  have  every  thing  to  hope  for  themselves  and  their  families.'  " 

"I  am  afraid  no  men  are  thoroughly  independent." 

"  The  mischief  is,  when  men  occupy  a  position  which  disarms  the 
vigilance  of  pubUc  censure,  and  enables  them  to  abuse  their  powers  with 
impunity." 

"What  do  you  refer  to?" 

"  I  mean,  there  is  scarcely  any  thbg  to  prevent  a  judge  indulgiug  his 
sloth,  his  arrogance,  his  ill-temper,  or  his  malice,  at  the  expense  of  the 
■uitors  and  those  who  practise  before  him,  and  that  this  takes  place  from 
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da;  to  day.  The  tricks  for  ahoTtenutg,  referring;,  or  compromiaiDg  causes 
are  pretty  notorious  j  but  no  one  can  have  attended  courts  of  justice  with- 
out observing  the  insidious  waj  in  which  certain  judges — I  am  far  from 
laying  all,  for  there  are  some  most  honourable  men  among  them— but 
how  certain  judges  conlrire  to  secure  the  verdict  for  this  or  that  counsel, 
or  to  wrest  it  from  one  whom  they  dislike ;  how  they  will  put  special 
questions  to  a  jury  from  whom  they  apprehend  an  adverse  verdict,  with 
a  view  to  reserve  the  ultimate  deotsion  for  the  court ;  how  they  twist  and 
garble  the  evidence  in  summing  up,  frequently  with  an  affectation  of  im- 
partiality calculated  to  mislead  the  innocent  twelve  gentlemen,  who  sup- 
pose that  the  man  in  ermine  must  necewarily  be  actuated  by  the  purest 
motives." 

"  Are  such  things  so  common  7" 

"Bacon  knew  them  to  be  so,  when  he  solemnly  admonifihed  the 
judges,  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  their  cbcuits, '  that  a  judge  should  be 
a  hght  to  jurota  to  open  their  eyes,  not  a  guide  to  lead  them  1^  the 
noses.'  And  another  good  piece  of  advice  be  gave,  which  is  equally  ne- 
glected : '  Let  your  speech  be  with  gravity,  ss  one  of  the  s^^  of  the  law, 
and  not  talkative,  nor  with  impertinent  %ing  out  to  show  leaning.'  " 

"The  flippancy  with  which  some  of  the  judges  interrupt  the  Biga- 
ments  of  counsel  has  frequently  been  noticed,  I  believe  it  is  more  rare 
in  the  Chancery  Courts?" 

"The  judges  there  preserve  a  more  decorous  gravity,  and  generally 
hear  counsel  to  the  end." 

"  Most  of  the  sparring  between  judges  and  counsel  takes  place  at 
Nisi  Frius,  and  is  very  amusing  to  the  bystanders." 

"  Uore  amusing  than  edifying." 

"  There  are  so  many  lickspittles  who  give  way  to  the  judges,  that 
they  cannot  endure  a  stubborn  counsel  who  fights  hard  for  his  clients." 

"The  deference  which  servile  barristers  show  to  the  judges  has  this 
among  other  bad  effects, — it  spoils  their  temper. 

"  How  graphically  Roger  North,  in  his  brother's  Life,  describee  the  arts 
by  which  the  counsel  of  his  time  sought  to  win  the  ear  of  the  court !  Let 
me  read  you  the  passage : 

"  '  In  circuit  practice  there  is  need  of  an  exquisite  knowledge  of  the 
judge's  hnmonr,  as  well  aa  bis  learaiog  and  ability  Xo  try  causes ;  and  he, 
North,  was  a  wonderful  artist  at  watching  a  judge's  tendency,  to  make  it 
serve  his  turn,  and  yet  never  failed  to  pay  the  greatest  regud  and  defer- 
ence to  his  opinion;  for  so  they  get  credit,  because  the  judge,  for  the 
most  part,  tl^nks  tiiat  person  the  best  lawyer  that  respects  most  his 
opinion.  I  have  heard  his  lordship  say,  that  sometimes  be  hath  been 
forced  to  give  up  a  cause  to  the  judge's  opinion,  when  he  (the  judge)  was 
plainly  in  the  wrong,  and  when  more  contradiction  had  but  made  him 
more  positive;  aod,  besides,  that  in  so  doing  he  himself  bad  weakened 
his  own  credit  with  the  judge,  and  thereby  been  leSs  able  to  set  him  right 
when  he  was  inclined  to  it.    A  good  opinion  so  gained  often  hel]M  at 
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another  time  to  good  porpose,  and  iometimee  to  iD  purpose ;  as  I  bend 
it  credibly  reported  of  Sergeant  If  aynard,  th&t^  being  tbe  leading  comud 
in  a  smflU-feed  canee,  he  would  give  it  np  to  the  judge'd  mistake,  aad  not 
contend  U  sot  liitn  r^bt,  that  he  might  gain  credit  to  mislead  him  ia 
some  other  caoEe  in  which  he  was  well  feed.' 

"  Upon  this  Lord  Campbell  remarks :  '  These  gentleiiieii  of  tba  long 
robe  ought  to  have  changed  plscea  in  court  with  tbe  higbwajmen  tbey 
were  retaioed  to  proeecnte.'  And  he  go«s  on  to  say, '  I  have  hewrd  a 
arouit  leader  avow  that  be  sometimes  feebly  made  bad  poinle,  to  give  thm 
judge  the  credit  of  orerrubng  them,  lest  it  should  be  thought  his  lord- 
ship was  under  undne  iofluenoe  by  always  deciding  in  bvour  of  the  good 
points  which  the  counsel  streonously  pressed ;  but  this  ia  the  eitent  of 
my  nut  priut  confidences.' " 

"  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  difference  between  the  prsotioo  in 
Lord  Guilford's  time  and  the  present  ?" 

"  Hot  mnob." 

"  It  is  wnnsing  sometimes  to  hear  tbe  judge  and  coaneel  orack  jbka 
t«^ther  7" 

"  Yes.  Jokes  &om  the  heneh,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  Use 
point,  oonvnlse  the  bar  with  laughter. 

"  Occasionally  joo  bear  good  ones.  Tbe  late  Justice  Haule  had  « 
dry  wit  about  liim,  which  he  indulged,  however,  at  tlie  expmae  of  da- 
oomiD.  I  was  in  court  once,  at  tbe  trial  of  a  man  for  felony,  who,  after 
be  had  addressed  the  jury  in  bis  defence,  on  being  a^ked  if  he  bad  any 
witoessee,  said, '  0  my  lord,  God  Almighty  is  my  only  witness.'  '  Call 
him,'  said  Justice  2Iaule  to  tbe  nsher.  And  in  summing  np  to  tbe  jury, 
'  Gentlemen,  the  only  witness  called  for  tbe  jirisoner  was  God  Almigb^ ; 
bat,  as  be  did  not  appear  when  he  was  called,  the  endenea  seenu  to  be 
all  one  way.' 

"I  heard  ofanotber  case,  where  a  convicted  prisoner  eiclaimed,  'May 
God  strike  me  dead  if  I  did  it !'  upon  which  Justice  Haule  paused  for  a 
minato  or  two,  and  then  commenced  passing  sentence  thus  :  '  As  Pro- 
vidence has  not  thought  fit  to  interpose,  the  sentence  of  the  court  npon 
you  is,'  &c." 

"  llanle  is  reported  to  have  said,  when  at  the  bar,  that  he  drank 
porter  to  bring  down  his  mind  to  the  level  of  tbe  judges." 

"  Me  had  a  great  aversion  to  Servant  Wilkina,  and,  when  on  dm 
benob,  took  every  opportunity  to  snub  him.  He  once  began  his  snni- 
ming  up,  afrar  a  powerful  speech  of  Wilkins  for  a  prisoner,  '  Gentlemen, 
the  learned  counsel  has  addressed  you  in  a  strain  of  what  some  people 
call  impassioned  eloquence.  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  that  you  ought 
to  be  on  your  guard  against  all  such  attempts  to  mislead  you.'  On  one 
occasion  tbe  eei^eant  got  the  bett«r  of  him.  I  must  first  tell  you,  that 
Haule  was  snspected  of  having  caused  the  fire  in  the  Temple,  by  coming 
home  drunk  and  leaving  a  lighted  candle  on  his  bed.  Sei^feant  Wilkins, 
in  support  of  some  le^  proposition,  cited  the  ruling  of  a  judge  on  the 
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Kortbern  GirvuiL  Uaule,  who  suepectod  the  g^snuineness  of  tbe  case, 
aaked  if  it  was  reported.  '  No,  mj  lord,'  uid  Wilkiiu.  '  Can  you  Ull 
me  tie  year  in  which  it  occurred  V  '  I  can't  give  you  the  date,'  said 
Wilkiiu ;  '  but  I  know  it  was  in  the  same  jear  that  the  T«np1e  was  set 
on  fire.' 

"  One  of  the  best  reparteea  I  erer  beard  of  was  that  of  Hawkins  to 
Iietd  Campbell.  Hawkins  was  counsel  for  the  owner  of  a  brougham, 
which  had  been  ran  down  by  an  oronibuB-driTer.  In  speakiag  of  the 
brougham,  he  pronoiinced  the  word  as  a  diBsytlablej  upon  which  Lord 
Campbell  said, '  Mr.  Hawkins,  this  Tehicls  is  commonly  called  a  brwmt ; 
don't  lengthen  the  proceedings  by  making  two  syllaUes  of  it.'  '  Very 
well,  my  lord,'  replied  Hawkins;  '  I  will  coll  it  ft  broom,  to  plense  yonr 
loi'dship.'  By  and  by  Lord  Campbell  B]ioke  of '  the  ommbos.'  '  P^on 
my  interrupting  your  lordship,'  said  Hawkins;  'that  vebicle  is  com- 
monly called  &  hvt,  and  we  shall  aaye  two  syllables  by  the  abbrem- 
tion.'" 

"  The  moat  inreterate  joker  was  the  late  Baron  Alderson." 

"  His  jokes  were  of  the  most  wretched  description, — flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable.  And  yet  they  were  lets  to  be  deplored  than  bu  more 
■erioue  eccentricities." 

"  Was  he  not  a  man  of  great  acquirements  7" 

"He  was;  aad  be  migbt  have  been  a  good  judge,  if  be  hud  been 
capable  of  eiercimng  lelf-oontroL  Some  of  his  judgments  on  important 
qnestiena  are  remarkable  for  learning  and  ingenuity.  Yet  in  his  deport- 
ment on  the  bench,  and  especially  at  Nisi  Prins,  he  was  wholly  deficient 
in  dignity;  you  might  sometimes  have  taken  him  for  a  mountebank  or  a 
madman, 

"  I  remember  once,  at  Hertford,  he  was  in  a  perfect  fury  because  & 
penon  made  an  exclnmation  in  the  gallery;  %nd  as  the  aheriff  could  not 
discover  the  person,  he  ordered  him  to  turn  the  whole  body  of  spectators 
OBt  of  court. 

"Bat  what  think  you  of  the  following  scene?  A  jury  aoquittad  a 
prisoner  aguoit  Baron  Aldarson's  direction.  The  next  case  waa  called 
on.  The  judge  cried  out,  '  Good  God!  oan't  I  have  another  jury  ?  and 
let  these  twelve  penuns  go  into  the  other  court,  where  they  ctin't  do 
much  mischief.'  Turning  to  the  jury,  he  said, '  Gentlemen,  you  will  find 
in  the  other  court  perhaps  something  yon  <xm  try.'  llien,  addressing 
himself  to  the  prisoner,  '  Prisoner,  the  jury  have  acquitted  yon :  Heaven 
knows  why!  No  one  else  i  a  court  had  the  slightest  doubt  of  your  guilt, 
which  ii  of  the  grossest  kmd.  But  you  are  acquitted,  and  I  oan't 
hdpit.' 

"  I  will  read  you  anoUier  sentence  or  two  from  Lord  Bacon's  advice; 
for  it  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind : 

" '  Patience  and  gravity  of  hearing  is  an  essential  part  of  justice ;  and 
an  over-speaking  judge  is  no  well-tuned  cymbal.  It  is  no  grace  to  a 
judge  first  to  find  that  which  be  migbt  bare  heard  in  due  time  from  the 
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b&r,  or  to  show  quickness  of  conceit  in  cutting  off  eridenoe  or  connMl  too 
short,  ar  to  preTenC  inftfrmstjon  by  questiooB,  tbong;h  pertinent.' " 

"  One  would  forgive  faulu  of  temper  or  eccentrieides  in  a  judge,  jmK 
Tided  Le  were  honest  The  partiBlity  which  you  spoke  of  is  k  mo«t 
lamentable  thing.  Is  there  no  caunsel  courageous  enough  to  complBiii 
of  it?" 

"The  only  instanoe  that  I  know  of  in  our  own  days  was  when 
Sir  Frederick  Theeiger  publicly  charged  the  ohief-baran  with  fHTOunng 
his  son-in-law." 

"  Wiiat  said  the  chief-baron?" 

"  Nothing.  He  endured  it,  and  Sir  F^eri(^  Thesig«r's  conduct 
was  nnirersally  applauded." 

"  I  wish  there  were  more  Sir  Frederick  Thesigera  at  the  bar !" 

"  It  is  extremely  difBcult  to  prove  that  a  judge  has  acted  unfairly, 
although  you  are  certain  that  he  has ;  there  are  go  many  ways  of  accom- 
plishing the  insidious  purpose  without  giving  a  handle  for  complaint 
The  judge  may  interrupt  your  cross-examination  at  a  critical  moment; 
he  may  cross-examine  your  witness  adversely;  he  may  take  down  the 
evidence  incorrectly ;  he  may  omit  your  good  points  in  sninming  up,  and 
dwell  upon  your  weak  oues ;  he  may  make  it  apparent  that  he  is  sgainat 
you,  without  betraying  his  ill-will ;  he  may  undermine  you  without  any 
open  attack.  Every  one  knows  how  these  things  are  done.  Lord  Camp- 
bell used  to  get  verdicts  by  sly  suggestions,  by  the  tone  of  bis  voice,  the 
holding  up  of  his  hand,  or  the  emphasis  which  he  laid  on  his  wonla. 
'Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  evidence  of  this  witness.  Ifjoxi  believe  it — 
if  you  can  believe  it — you  will  find  for  the  plaintiff.  It  is  a  qneation 
entirely  for  you.'  To  such  a  way  of  putting  the  question  no  counsel 
could  object;  and  yet  the  tone,  the  emphasis,  the  raising  of  the  hand, 
and  the  look  at  the  jury,  wotid  probably  be  fiital  to  his  client. 

"  I  was  much  amused  at  a  trial  at  Guildhall  about  fourteen  yean 
ago.  It  was  an  insurance  cause,  and  the  plaiotifTs  counsel  was  kinc- 
nan  to  the  judge.  Tlie  foreman  of  the  jury,  who  was  a  merchant, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject,  put  Tarions  questions  to  the 
witnesses  of  a  tendency  adverse  to  the  plaintiff,  and  was  evidently 
making  an  impression  on  his  fellow-jurors  in  the  defendant's  fiiTonr. 
He  was  a  fat  red*bced  man,  and  it  being  the  middle  of  summer,  his 
exertions,  added  to  the  heat  of  the  day,  caueed  him  to  be  very  unoom- 
£>rtable.  He  complained  of  want  of  sir :  the  windows  were  thrown  open; 
but,  as  the  heat  was  still  oppressive,  and  the  gentleman's  lace  seemed 
flushed,  the  judge  suggested  that,  if  he  was  not  well,  it  was  better  that 
be  should  retire,  and  the  parties  consent  to  go  on  with  eleven  jurors. 
The  suggestion  was  eagerly  caught  at  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  but 
opposed  by  the  defendant's,  and,  indeed,  by  the  fat  juror  himself,  who 
had  become  interested  in  the  cause,  and  declared  he  should  be  able  to  sit 
it  out.  It  was  spun  o^t  as  long  as  possible  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel ; 
however,  the  evidence  at  length  came  to  a  close,  and  it  remained  only  for 
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tbe  judge  to  Bum  up.  The  &tjiirar,  who  had  sat  patieatlj  up  to  that 
moment,  said  he  felt  unwell,  and  asked  that  thejniy  mig-ht  retire  for 
about  an  hoar.  This  wu  declared  to  be  too  long  an  interral,  and  another 
attempt  was  made  to  g^et  rid  of  him.  The  juror  tben  aaid,  'Perhaps  your 
lordship  will  not  be  long  in  Bumming  up,  as  I  believe  the  juiy  understand 
the  case.'  His  lordship  replied, '  he  was  afraid  he  oould  not  complj  with 
this  suggestion,  as  there  were  important  and  intricate  questions  to  he  sub* 
mitted  to  them,  and  he  should  feel  it  hie  bounden  duty  to  expound  the 
law  as  carefully  a>  possible,  more  especially  as  some  of  them  appeared  to 
be  under  &lse  impressions  as  to  one  portion  of  the  case.'  The  lat  juror 
threw  bimielf  back  in  despair;  the  plamtiff's  counsel  protested  that  it 
was  absolutely  inhuman  to  keep  the  gentleman  there  any  longer ;  the 
judge  chimed  in,  and  the  defendant's  counsel  was  obliged  to  yield.  A 
titter  ran  through  the  counsels'  benches  as  the  fat  juror  reluctantly 
withdrew,  and  the  judge  began  his  careful  summing  up  to  the  eleven. 
The  result  of  the  careful  summing  up  was,  that  the  eleven,  deprived  of 
the  assistance  of  thur  intelligent  colleague,  found  a  verdict  in  favour  ot 
the  judge's  kinsman." 

"  Would  to  God  it  were  possible  to  prevent  such  things !" 

"  The  most  effectual  means  is  the  unsparing  castigatians  of  the  press, 
and  the  enlightening  the  public  mind  as  to  the  reij  character  of  these 
people.  Juries  especially  ought  to  Iw  on  their  guard,  and  taught  to  keep 
the  reins  of  justice  in  their  own  hands  as  much  as  possible;  Any  man 
would  do  signal  serrice  who  would  go  about  lecturing  from  town  to 
town,  and  explaining  to  his  countrymen  the  nature  of  the  duties  which  are 
imposed  on  Uiem  whan  they  serve  as  jurors.  Nothing  will  ever  be  done 
through  the  agency  of  the  bar,  while  in  their  present  degraded  state." 

"They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  much  degenerated." 

«  You  can  expect  nothing  less,  when  you  look  at  the  means  to  which 
they  owe  their  professional  success." 

"They  have  many  aooompllshed  men  among  them;  but  none  can 
moceed  in  these  days  except  by  the  aid  of  attorneys." 

"  The  attorneys  are  afraid  of  employing  men  whom  the  judges  do  not 
like;  for  the  attorneys  are  shrewd  men  of  the  world,  who  know  what 
stuff  the  judges  are  made  of.  The  result  is  inevitable.  Barristers  who 
have  gone  through  years  of  servility  become  in  their  turn  arrogant  and 
overbearing,  when  they  have  climbed  the  tree.  Any  thing  in  the  shape 
of  genius  or  independence  is  browbeaten  and  oppressed;  and  thus  a  race 
of  mediocrities  is  perpetuated." 

"  How  rarely  barristers  succeed  id  Parliament !" 

"How  should  they?  Taken  as  a  class,  they  are  men  of  narrow 
understandings  and  sdGsh  views.  Those  who  gat  into  Parliament  are 
as  much  advocates  there  as  at  Nisi  Prius,  selling  their  voices  and  their 
votes  to  those  leaders  from  whom  they  expect  o£ee  and  promotion." 

"  They  made  better  statesmen  two  hundred  years  ago  than  they  now 
do." 
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"Yes,  In  the  siztoentli  and  ieventeroth  centnrieB  the  Speakan  «f 
the  House  of  Commons  were  almoBt  all  praotieinf^  bamitert.  Now  tbey 
neTer  are.  The  reason  is  became  the  country  gentlmiea,  the  merelMBt^ 
and  other  claues  have  all  improved,  while  the  bar  has  not  improved  im 
the  same  degree." 

"  And,  compared  with  other  dacaes,  they  seem  to  hare  done  hnt  little 
for  the  beDefit  of  mankind." 

"  It  is  remarkable  how  hostile  the  judges  have  commonly  been  fimnd 
to  all  improrement,  and  how  devoted  to  the  msintenaiice  of  abuseiL 
PassiDg  over  their  opinions  in  favour  of  ebip-money,  the  dispeneiBg 
power,  and  other  hi^h  prerogative  claimB, — their  struggles  for  jurisdio- 
tion,  their  attachment  to  technicalittes,  and  the  like, — let  us  see  how  Amj 
have  dealt  with  some  of  the  importaot  questions  of  more  modern  tii>w& 
Consider  that  of  the  law-pleadings.  These,  until  the  reign  of  G«ot^  11^ 
used  to  be  in  that  peculiar  langusf^  called  Doff  Latin,  which,  while  it  w«old 
have  been  strange  to  the  ears  of  an  ancient  Roman,  was  utterly  nnintd- 
ligible  to  the  suitors  and  prisoners  whose  life  or  whose  property  was  at 
stake.  In  1780  an  act  was  passed  to  substitute  the  Bnglish  tongue  for 
this  law- jargon.  It  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  judges,  who  urj^ 
that,  if  it  were  sanatioued,  our  records  would  be  neglected,  and  tlie  know- 
ledge of  the  law  be  lost ;  that  it  would  lead  to  nncertaiaty  and  confiisiaB 
and  delay  in  the  administration  of  jastice,  open  a  door  to  fraud,  and  mnl- 
tiply  law- suits." 

"  Reforms  in  the  criminal  law  were  equally  oppoied  by  tlie  judges, 
were  they  not  V 

"  I  have  mentioned  some  instances ;  to  which  you  may  add  the  o]qM>- 
sidon  of  Lord  Tenterden  ta  the  hilt  for  abolishing  death  ior  foi^;«ry." 

"  Lord  Eldon,  I  think,  was  against  every  species  of  reform  V 

"  The  only  reform  that  ever  met  his  cordial  approval  was  a  bill  en- 
abling sergeants  to  be  created  in  vncation." 

"  What  absurdities,  I  might  say  enormities,  have  baea  upheld,  and 
even  commended,  by  the  most  eminent  legal  writers, — for  example,  John 
Doe  and  Richard  Roe, — writs  of  latitat  and  qtu>  minut,  fines  and  reco- 
veries !" 

"The  late  Justice  Taunton,  when  examined  by  the  conmissionen  fer 
law-reform,  said  he  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  possible  to  devise  any 
substitute  for  fines  and  recoveries." 

"  Why,  what  could  be  more  simple  than  the  disentailing  deed  whieh 
is  now  substituted  V 

"  What  would  be  more  unjust  than  the  practice  of  arrest  ior  deht  on 
mesne  process  7  Yet,  when  a  bill  was  introduced  to  abolish  it,  Lord 
Eenyon  declared  it  to  he  essential  to  the  welfare  of  trade.  Ajid  it  wu 
not  abolished  till  forty  yean  after. 

"  And  what  nmld  be  a  greater  disgrace  to  the  country  than  the  law 
which  forbade  {nisoufrs  to  be  heard  by  counsel  f  This  was  not  altered 
till  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  and  then  the  Prisoners'  Counsel  Bill  wa* 
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oppwed  by  the  whole  bodj  of  thejiidg;e3  excepting  one.  Theywerenot 
a  whit  more  eDlig^htensd  than  Sir  John  Davis  was  two  centuries  before, 
when  he  wrote  the  following  notable  poesa^  : 

" '  Onr  law  doth  not  allow  counsel  unto  such  as  are  indicted  for 
treason,  murder,  and  other  capital  offences.  Never  any  professor  of  law- 
hath  been  known  to  defond  any  traitor,  mnrderer,  or  thief— 

"TuTpe  reoa  empta  mineroa  dcfendore  liiiguu." 
Therefore  it  is  an  honour  to  our  law,  that  it  doth  not  suffer  the  professors 
thereof  to  dishonour  themselTeB  (as  the  advocates  and  orators  in  other 
countries  do)  by  defending  Euch  offenders.' " 

"  How  absurd  this  appears  to  us  at  the  present  day !" 

"  With  respect  to  treason,  it  wai  altered  in  William  III.'s  reiga  And  yet 
aoentaryandahalf  after  that  time  all  the  judges  but  one  held  t^e  opinion, 
that  a  man  charged  with  felony  ought  not  to  be  beard  by  counsel." 

"  We  can  hardly  expeot  enlarged  or  enlightened  views  of  things  /rom 
the  judges ;  but  we  bave  a  right  to  expeot  sound  judgment  <hi  points  of 
law." 

"  In  matters  of  procedure  and  practice,  and  where  they  can  he  safely 
guided  by  precedents,  they  will  generally  be  right.  On  questions  of  con- 
Btitutional  and  social  policy,  where  they  have  no  such  guide,  they  are  ever 
in  danger  of  going  wrong." 

"To  reform  the  judicial  body,  you  must  begin  by  improving  the  bar, 
from  whom  they  are  taten." 

"  Undoubtedly.  The  character  of  the  bar  would  be  elevated,  if  they 
depended  more  on  the  public  at  large,  and  less  upon  the  attorneys ;  if 
they  mixed  more  with  general  society,  and  held  themselves  less  as  an 
exclusive  class.  The  social  system  of  barristers — I  allude  chiefly  to  their 
rules  of  professional  etiquette — instead  of  accomplishing  any  of  the  ends 
propwed,  fosters  the  meanest  passions  and  jealonsies,  and  tends  to  depress 
men  of  real  ability.  Over  the  drunken  revebies  and  obscene  songs  of 
their  circuit- messes  it  will  be  decent  to  draw  the  veil ;  but  when  dinner- 
clubs  are  made  the  instrument  for  forming  conspiracies  against  individuals, 
it  is  carrying  the  joke  a  little  too  fur.  I  should  rejoice  to  see  a  bettei- 
eystem  adopted  among  tbe  bar;  for  they  are  a  learned  body,  who  might 
be  far  more  useful  to  the  community  than  they  are  at  present.  They 
want  to  be  put  on  tbe  same  footing  as  other  classes,  in  regard  to  their 
employment  and  their  social  relations.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them, 
in  more  ways  than  one,  if  they  practised  more  in  tbe  provinces,  and  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  their  professional  duties.  I  tbink  it  would  be  a 
mutual  advantage  to  their  countrymen  and  themselves.  But  this  is  a 
subject  intimately  connected  with  other  important  measures  of  legal 
reform,  which  it  would  be  too  long  to  discuss  now." 

"  What  measures  do  you  refer  to  f 

"  I  will  tell  you  another  time ;  it  is  a  scheme  of  my  own,  whioh  I 
have  pondered  on,  and  may,  eome  day  or  other,  disclose."      ( "ooqIc 
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"^  nut  |m!" 

Hebe — for  the  fever  of  a  loving  life; 

Here — for  an  hour  of  joy,  a  world  of  woe; 

Here — to  believe  ia  peace,  to  prove  but  strife, 
And  live  on  earth  just  long  enough  to  know 
And  feel  how  poiGon  lurks  in  all  the  flowers  that  blow. 

Where  in  creation  reaU  the  gleam  of  gladnesa? 
Where  ia  the  love  to  satisfy  the  aoul? 

Where  has  calm  joy  usurped  the  place  of  sadness? 
Where,  where  abides  the  spell  of  self-control, 
Which  holds  the  helm  so  still  though  stormB  sroond  it  nH! 

Oh,  for  the  peace  which  floweth  as  a  river  I 

Ob,  for  the  happiness  of  steadfast  trust ! 
Oh,  for  the  gladness  that  will  lost  for  ever, 

When  weariuesB  is  trampled  in  the  dust. 

And  earth  has  be^  set  free  from  sia's  foul  canker-cmst! 

A  voice  from  heaven — a  genlJe,  tender  voiofr^ 

Floats  fast  and  far  from  where  the  stars  appear: 

Look  up,  crashed  heart;  it  calls  thee  to  rejoice; 
The  Patient  One  is  speaking:  "  I  am  herel" 
The  Loving  One,  to  comfort  earth,  is  drawing  near. 

A  dream  t  a  dream  I  a  mournful  apparition, 

Which  fades  with  hiding  moonbeams'  aofl  sad  light; 

While  straight  to  heav'n  earth's  wailing  wild  petition 
Starts  upward  unto  God  across  the  night. 
And  mem'rj's  tears  flow  fast  to  dim  the  aching  sight. 

It  is  enough  I    Now  take  my  life  away, — 
The  life  I  care  no  longer  to  possess. 

Pray'r  is  for  those  who  have  the  power  to  pray; 
No  flood  of  joy  cau  drown  such  heart-distress 
When  tortured  spirits  first  perceive  their  aothing^ness. 

Oh,  for  B  dove's  soft  silver- shining  wings, 

That  I  might  fly  to  heaven  through  mists  of  fear, 

Sighing:  "Farewell,  all  perishable  things  ! 
Ye  are  not  unto  me  what  ye  appear; 
I  care  not  to  remun  with  you ;"  yet — "  I  aiiL  here  fT 
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^  /Bnclmint't  ftfut. 

Bt  tBK  Adthob  of  "  Lu>T  AnvLzr'i  Seorkt,"  ke.  Ac. 
Chapteb  XX. 

HlSn  FBOll  THE  OKATI. 

1HE  rgia  dripped  caMolturiy  tipoii  &e  dreary  enrth  noder  t  gr^ 
November  ikj, — a  doll  and  lowering  skj,  that  seemad  to  broad 
over  this  lower  world  with  soma  menace  of  ooming  down  to  blot  out  and 
-destroy  iL  The  ezjiresa-tnuii  mshing  headlnag  aoroae  the  wet  flats  of 
IiincolnBhire  glared  like  a  meteor  in  die  graj  iog ;  tbe  diimal  shriek  of 
the  engine  was  like  the  C17  of  a  bird  of  prey.  The  &v  paseengere  who 
had  ohoeen  that  dreary  winter's  day  for  their  bavelB  looked  deapondtntly 
•oat  at  the  monDtonooa  praepeot,  eeeking  in  Tgin  to  descty  eome  spot  of 
hope  in  the  joyless  prospect;  or  made  latile  attempts  to  read  theor  news- 
papers by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp  in  the  roof  of  the  carriage.  Sulky 
paaaepgeia  shnddered  savagely  as  they  wnq>ped  themeelves  in  huge 
woollen  rugs  or  ponderous  coTflrings  made  from  tlie  skiju  of  wild-beasti. 
Melancholy  passengers  drew  grotraque  and  hideous  ti»Telling-o^  over 
Uiatr  brows,  and,  ooiling  thameelvee  in  the  corner  of  dieir  seats,  essayed 
to  sleep  away  the  weary  houra.  Sterj  tiling  upon  this  aartii  seamed 
dismal  and  damp,  cold  and  desolate,  incongruous  uid  nnoomfortsble. 

But  tiuxe  was  one  first-claas  passenger  in  that  liacolnahire  express 
who  made  himself  especially  obnoxious  to  his  fellows  by  die  diqjlay  of 
an  amount  of  mntlnmxwn  and  supetabuudant  energy  quite  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  lazy  despondency  of  those  about  him. 

This  was  a  young  man  with  a  long  tawny  beard  and  a  white  &oe,— 
ft  veiy  handsome  &ce,  though  wan  and  attenuated,  as  if  with  some  terri- 
ble sickness,  and  somewhat  disfigured  by  certain  stnq>pmgs  of  plaister, 
whieh  were  bound  about  a  patch  of  hk  skull  a  little  above  tJie  left 
temple.  This  young  man  had  the  nde  of  one  carriage  to  himself  aai  a 
sort  of  bed  had  been  made  up  for  him  with  extra  enahions,  upon  which 
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he  lay  at  fiJI  length,  when  he  was  still,  which  was  never  ft>r  very  liag 
together.  He  was  enreloped  almost  to  the  chin  in  voIuminoiiB  railwtj* 
rugs,  but,  in  tpit«  of  these  coverings,  ehuddered  every  now  and  then,  u  if 
with  cold.  He  had  a  pocke^  pistol  amongst  his  travelling  paraphenulit, 
which  he  applied  occasionally  to  his  dry  lips.  Sometimes  drops  of  pet* 
spiration  broke  suddenly  out  upon  his  forehead,  and  were  brushed  a.vaj 
by  &  tremQlouB  hand,  that  wae  scarcely  strong  enough  to  hold  a  cambric 
handkerchiel  In  short,  it  was  sufficiently  obvious  to  every  one  tlist 
this  young  man  with  the  tawny  beard  had  only  larely  risen  from  i 
sick-bed,  and  had  risen  there&om  considerably  before  the  time  at  which 
any  prudent  medical  practitioner  wonJd  have  given  him  license  to  do  n. 

It  was  evident  that  he  wks  very,  very  ill,  but  that  he  was,  if  sdt 
thing,  more  ill  at  ease  in  mind  than  in  body,  and  that  some  teniUe 
gnawing  anxiety,  some  restless  care,  some  horrible  uncertainty  or  pe^ 
petual  foreboding  of  trouble,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  at  peace.  It 
was  as  much  as  the  three  fellow'passengers  who  sat  opposite  to  Mm 
could  do  to  bear  with  his  impatience,  his  restlessness,  his  short  half- 
stifled  moans,  his  long-weary  sighs ;  the  horror  of  his  fid^ty  feet  shnfM 
incessantiy  upon  the  cusbions ;  the  suddenly  convulsiTe  jerks  with  whid 
he  would  lift  himself  upon  his  elbow  to  stare  fiercely  into  the  dismal  fif 
outside  the  catriege- window;  the  groans  that  were  wrung  from  him  as  b« 
flung  himself  into  new  and  painful  positions;  the  frightful  aspect  of  pb;- 
sical  agony  which  came  over  his  face  as  be  looked  at  his  watch, — and  be 
drew  out  and  consnlted  that  ill-used  chronometer,  upon  an  average,  once 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  his  impatient  cmmpling  of  the  crisp  leaves  of  t 
new  "  Brsdshaw,"  which  he  turned  over  ever  and  anon,  as  if,  by  p«- 
petual  reference  to  that  mysterious  time-table,  he  might  hasten  the  sti- 
vent  of  the  hour  at  which  he  was  to  reach  his  destination.  He  vaf, 
altogether,  a  most  aggravating  and  exasperating  travelling  companion; 
and  it  was  only  out  of  Christian  forbearance  with  tha  weakness  of 
his  physical  state  that  his  irritated  fellow  •  passengers  refrained  from 
uniting  themselves  against  him,  and  casting  him  bodily  ont  of tbe  win- 
dow of  the  carriage ;  as  a  clown  sometimes  fiings  a  venerable  but  tin- 
some  pantaloon  through  a  square  trap  or  pitfall,  liuking,  undreamed  v, 
in  the  &4^e  of  an  honest  tradesman's  dwelling. 

The  three  passengers  bed,  in  divers  manners,  expressed  their  aym- 
pathy  with  the  invalid  traveller;  but  their  courtesies  had  not  been  rf- 
sponded  to  with  any  evidence  of  gratitude  or  heartmess.  The  joovg 
man  had  answered  them  in  an  absent  fashion,  scarcely  deigning  to  low 
at  them  as  he  spoke,  speating  altogether  with  the  air  of  some  sleep" 
walker,  who  roams  hither  and  thither  absorbed  in  a  dreadful  dream,  n>»' 
ing  a  world  for  himself,  and  peopling  it  with  horrible  images  nnknoUK 
to  those  about  him. 

Had  he  been  ill?  Yes,  very  ill  He  hsd  had  a  railway  aocidM 
and  then  brain-fever.    He  had  been  ill  for  a  long  time. 

Somebody  asked  him  how  long.  C  A")OqIc 
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He  shuffled  aboat  npon  the  cusMobb,  and  groaned  aloud  nt  this  ques- 
tion, to  the  alarm  of  the  man  who  had  aaked  it. 

"How  long?"  hs  cried,  in  a  fierce  agony  of  mental  or  bodily^  mi- 
eaiineea ; — "  how  hm^  ?  Two  months, — three  months, — ever  since  the 
14tli  of  Angiut." 

Then  another  passenger,  looking^  at  the  jonng  man's  very  evident 
nidbiings  from  a  oommerciBl  point  of  view,  asked  him  whether  be  had 
had  an;  compensation. 

"  CompensatitMi'!"  cried  the  invalid.     "What  compensation?" 

"  Compensation  from  th«  Railway  Company.  I  hope  you've  a  strong 
ease  against  them,  for  you've  evidentiy  been  a  terrible  sufferer." 

It  was  dreadful  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  sick  man  writhed  under 
this  question. 

"Compensation!" he  cried.  "What  compensation  can  tbey  give  me  for 
an  accident  that  sbnt  me  in  a  living  grave  for  three  months,  tbat  separated 
me  Jhim —  You  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,  sir,"  he  added 
suddenly ;  "  I  can't  think  of  this  bosiness  patientiy;  I  can't  be  reason- 
able. If  they'd  backed  me  to  pieces,  I  shouldn't  have  cared.  I've  been 
under  a  red-bot  Indian  ivn  when  we  fellows  couldn't  see  the  sky  above 
us  for  the  smoke  of  the  cannons  and  tbe  flashing  of  the  sabres  about  our 
heads,  and  I'm  not  afraid  of  a  Uttle  cutting  and  smasbing  mora  or  less ; 
but  when  I  think  what  others  may  have  suffered  throngb —  I'm  almost 
mad,  and — " 

He  couldn't  say  any  more,  for  tbe  inteusi^  of  bis  passion  bad  shaken 
him  as  a  leaf  is  shaken  by  a  whirlwind ;  and  be  fell  beck  npon  the 
cushions,  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  groaning  alond.  His  fellow-pas- 
sengers looked  at  each  other  rather  nervgusly,  and  two  out  of  the  thi-ee 
entertained  serious  thoughts  of  changing  carriages  when  tbe  express 
stopped  midway  between  London  and  Lincoln. 

But  tiwy  were  reassured  by  and  by;  for  the  invalid,  who  was  Cap- 
tain Edward  Amndel,  or  that  pale  sbadow  of  the  dashing  young  cavalry 
officer  which  bad  risen  from  a  siok-bed,  relapsed  into  silence,  and  dis- 
played no  more  alarming  symptoms  than  that  perpetual  restlessness  and 
disquietude  which  is  cruelly  wearying  even  to  the  strongest  nerves.  He 
only  spoke  once  more,  and  that  was  when  tbe  short  day,  in  which  there 
had  been  no  actual  daylight,  was  dosing  in,  and  tbe  journey  nearly 
finished,  when  be  startl«i  bis  companions  by  crying  out  suddenly, 

"  0  my  God,  will  this  journey  never  come  to  an  end  ?  Shall  I  never 
be  put  out  of  this  horrible  suspense  ?" 

The  journey,  or  at  any  rate  Captain  Arundel's  abare  of  it,  came  to 
an  end  almost  immediately  af^rwards,  for  the  train  stopped  at  Swam- 
pington ;  and  while  the  invalid  was  staggering  feebly  to  his  feet,  eager  to 
scramble  out  of  thd  carriage,  bis  servant  came  to  tbe  door  to  assist  and 
support  bim. 

"  You  seem  to  have  borne  the  journey  wonderful,  sir,"  the  man  said 
reepectfuUy,  as  be  tried  to  rearrange  his  master's  wrappings,  and  to  do 
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as  mncli  as  drcimntancw,  and  the  jvimg  mux's  iwtliw  iiBpBtieBee,«)NU 
allow  of  being'  dooe  for  his  oosi&rt. 

"  I  luTe  Boffcnd  the  tortaraa  of  tha  infenial  ragioM,  IfaniMB  "  Oip- 
tain  Anmdel  ejaculated,  ia  answer  to  bis  attradant's  ooi^imtulataiy  ai- 
dress.    "  Get  me  a  &j  directly.    I  must  go  to  the  Toireni  at  vuee." 

"  Not  to-night,  sir,  sarely  t"  the  aerrant  wowtiated,  ia  a  teas  of 
akmi.  "  Your  Mar  and  the  doctors  said  jon  autct  rest  at  SwampiagtB 
for  a  night" 

"rU  rest  nowfave  till  Tre  beso  to  ICaiduneDt  IWen,"  anawml 
the  TOttBg  soldier  passionately.  "  If  I  lanst  walk  there, — if  Vm  to  irvf 
down  dead  on  the  road,— I'll  go.  If  the  eorn-fidds  betwesD  Hm  aad  da 
Towers  were  a  blaEing  pnirie  or  a  nging  sea,  I'd  go.  Get  me  a  llj, 
man ;  and  don't  talk  to  me  of  my  mother  or  the  doctors.  Tm  going  M 
look  for  my  wiia.    Get  lae  a  fly." 

This  demaad  he  a  comnKHoplaoe  hadmey  T^iiele  eoanded  rather  lib 
ao  aati-climaz,  after  the  yonng  maa's  talk  ^  bladi^  [nwiea  and  rs^ 
seas ;  bat  passionate  reality  has  no  ridieuloiu  side,  and  Edward  Ana- 
del's  most  foolish  words  were  snUune  by  reason  of  their  eaiiiustiicsi 

"  Get  me  a  Sy,  Hormm,"  he  said,  grinding  his  hee^  upon  the  pU- 
fenn  in  the  intessi^  of  his  impatience.  "  Or,  stay,  we  shoald  gnin  wM 
in  the  end  if  yon  wen  to  go  to  the  G«(^«i — it's  not  ten  minntae'  wilk 
from  here ;  one  of  the  porters  will  take  yon — the  people  Hmk  know  at, 
and  they'll  let  you  have  some  vehicle,  with  a  pair  of  horeee  and  adn* 
drivw.  Tell  them  it's  far  an  errand  of  life  and  deadi,  and  that  Gapliii 
Anmdel  will  pay  them  three  timee  th«sr  nsual  priee,  or  six  times,  if  tkj 
wish.    Tell  them  any  thing,  so  long  as  you  get  what  we  want." 

The  valet,  an  old  aerrant  of  Edward  Aiuadel's  finder,  was  cMod 
awfty  by  the  yomg  man's  mad  impetoosity.  Hie  vitality  of  this  brolaa- 
down  invalid,  whose  phyaical  weakness  contrasted  strangely  with  b 
mental  energy,  boie  down  upon  the  grave  man-servant  like  an  avakscH 
and  carried  him  whither  it  would.  He  was  fain  to  abandon  all  h<ft 
of  being  tme  to  the  promises  which  be  had  given  to  Mts.  Amndel  sM 
the  medieal  men,  and  to  yield  hims^  to  the  wiU  vi  the  fieiy  yca% 
soldier. 

He  UA  Edward  Armdei  sitting  upon  a  chair  in  the  solitary  WMtis^ 
room,  and  hnmed  after  the  porter  who  had  volnnteered  to  show  bin  A* 
way  to  the  Geoi^  Inn,  the  most  prosperona  hotel  in-Swampiagton. 

The  Talet  had  good  reason  to  be  astonished  by  Us  yoong  msiM'' 
energy  and  determination ;  for  Mary  MarchmoBlfs  hnsfaaad  was  tt  tU 
rescned  from  the  very  jaws  of  death.  For  twdve  weeka  after  tbi' 
terrible  oonenaoon  upon  the  Booth- Weatem  Railway,  Bdward  intH 
had  lain  in  a  state  of  eama, — helpUas,  mindlen  ;  all  t^  story  tiiotiA 
blotted  away,  and  his  brain  transfiaraaed  into  as  blank  a  page  ■>  >^" 
bad  been  an  inJimt  lying  on  his  mother's  knees,  A  firaotarad  skall^ 
been  the  yonng  Captain's  chief  share  in  tliose  injuries  which  wtre  dtia 
out  pret^  freely  to  tha  traveUers  in  the  Exetflr  mail  on  the  1^  * 
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Ai^^t ;  and  tlks  young  nun  bui  been  oonvej'ed  to  Dangar&^d  Pu^ 
whUa  )ua  Iktber'H  eorpM  lay  in  stately  aolammtyui  one  oftbe  chief  roonu, 
almoat  as  mvch  a  corpse  aa  that  dead  isdier. 

Mrs.  Amndri's  trooblet  had  coma,  as  the  troubles  of  rich  and  pro- 
spsrooB  pec^e  often  do  eoine,  in  a  sodden  aTmlanche,  that  threatened  to 
orerwhelm  the  tender-hearted  natnML  %•  had  been  emnmoned  from 
Germany  to  attend  her  hBshaad'a  death-bed ;  and  she  was  called  avay 
from  her  ftithfol  wateh  beside  that  deatb-bed,  to  hear  tidings  of  tbe 
tarriUe  accident  that  had  be&Ura  her  yomnger  son. 

Neither  the  Doiaetshire  doctor  who  attended  th«  stridcen  t^mller 
upon  his  homeward  joaniey,  and  brought  tbe  strong  man,  bdplese  as  a 
ahild,  to  claim  the  same  tender  deT04ia>  dat  had  watched  over  his  in- 
Cut^,  aor  the  Dev^whire  doetors  wW  ware  sDmrnaned  to  Dangnrfield, 
gave  any  hope  of  their  patient^a  recovery.  The  sufferer  might  linger  lor 
years,  they  said;  but  hie  existence  wenid  be  anly  a  liringdeatli,  a  horrible 
blmk,  wl^h  it  was  a  emdly  to  wish  proleoged.  But  when  a  great 
Loodtm  Borgeon  appeared  upon  the  scene,  a  new  li^i^  a  wonderftt)  gleam 
of  hope,  shone  m  upon  tbe  btadutass  at  the  mother's  detpeir. 

This  great  Londoa  sui^^eon,  who  was  a  very  unasenming  and  mtMet- 
of-fact  Unle  man,  and  who  aeamad  in  a  great  hurry  to  earn  his  fee  and 
run  back  to  Sarille  Bow  by  the  next  expreae,  made  a  brief  examina- 
tion of  the  patient,  asked  a  Tery  few  sharp  and  trenchant  questions  of 
tbe  rerarentiial  pieriacial  medieal  practitioneFS,  and  then  declared  that 
the  chief  cause  of  Edward  Arundel's  state  lay  is  tko  bet  that  a  portion 
of  the  sknll  was  depressad, — a  ^intar  pressed  upon  the  brain. 

The  proTinoial  practhioneiB  opened  their  eyes  very  wide;  and  (me  of 
them  Tentured  to  mattes  something  Go  the  o&ct  that  ha  had  thought  as 
mnefa  £)r  a  loag  tima.  The  Londoti  surgeon  farther  stated,  that  until 
the  pceaanie  was  removed  fr<»B  the  patieDt's  braia,  C^>tain  Edward 
Antudel  wonld  runain  in  prectsely  tha  sshm-  state  ae  tfaat  into  which  he 
had  fallen  immediately  upon  the  acsid^t.  The  splinter  eeidd  only  be 
Mstoved  by  a  yerj  critieal  f^teratiMi,  aad  this  optsadon  must  be  deferred 
until  the  patient^s  bodily  strenglh  was  ia  soma  measure  restared. 

Tha  sni^eoB  gave  brief  b«t  desiava  directions  tn  the  provincial  medi- 
cal men  as  to  the  treatment  of  their  patioA  during-  this  interregnum,  and 
then  departed,  after  promising  to  return  as  sotm  a»  Captain  Amndel  was 
ia  a  fit  state  ibr  the  operation.  This  period  did  not  arrire  till  At  first 
week  in  NoTember,  when  the  Devonshire  doctors  ventured  to  declare 
their  patient's  shattered  frame  in  a  great  measure  renovated  by  their 
devoted  attentian,  and  the  tender  oaie  of  the  beet  of  mothers. 

The  great  sui^eon  came.  The  critical  operation  was  pnformed,  with 
Boeh  eminent  Buccass  as  to  merit  a  vay  long  description  which  after- 
wards appeared  in  Hk  Lancet ;  and  slowly,  hke  the  gradnal  lifmg  of  a 
curtain,  the  black  shadows  passed  away  from  Edward  Arundel's  mind, 
and  the  memory  of  tbe  post  returned  to  him. 

It  was  then  that  he  raved  madly  about  his  young  wife,  perpetually 
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demanding  that  she  tnight  be  flammoned  to  him ;  oontmuallf  declaring 
tbat  some  ^eat  miifortnne  would  befall  ber  if  she  were  not  brong'ht  to 
his  Bide,  that,  even  in  his  feebleness,  he  mig'ht  defend  and  protect  her. 
His  mother  mistook  his  vehemence  for  the  nTing  of  deliriain.  Tla 
doctors  fell  into  the  same  error,  and  troated  him  hr  brain-fevw.  It  WM 
only  when  the  young  soldier  demonstrated  to  them  that  he  conld,  hj 
making  an  effort  over  himself,  be  as  reasonable  as  they  were,  t2iftt  he 
cmnnoed  them  of  thdr  mistake.  Then  he  begged  to  be  left  alone  wiA 
his  mother ;  and,  with  his  feverish  hands  clasped  in  hers,  asked  her  the 
meaning  of  her  black  dress,  and  the  reason  why  his  young  wife  had  not 
come  to  him.  He  learned  that  his  mother's  mourning  garments  woa 
worn  in  memory  of  his  dead  &ther.  He  learned  also,  afler  mueh  be- 
wilderment and  passionate  questioning,  that  no  tidings  of  Mary  Ibidi- 
mont  had  ever  come  to  Dangerfield. 

It  was  then  that  the  yonng  man  told  his  mother  the  story  of  fail 
marriage :  how  that  maniage  had  been  contracted  in  haste,  bat  witii  no 
real  desire  for  secrecy ;  how  he  had,  out  of  mere  idleness,  put  off  writii^ 
to  his  friends  until  that  last  &tal  night ;  and  bow,  at  the  very  moracnt 
when  the  pen  was  in  his  hand  and  the  paper  spread  out  before  him,  tha 
differeot  daims  of  a  double  duty  had  torn  him  asunder,  and  he  had 
been  summoned  from  the  companionship  of  his  bride  to  the  death-bed  of 
his  father. 

Mrs.  Arundel  tried  in  vain  to  set  her  son's  mind  at  rest  upon  tka 
subject  of  his  wife's  silence. 

"  No,  mother !"  he  cried ;  "  it  is  useless  talking  to  me.  You  don't 
know  my  poor  daHing.  She  has  the  oour^;e  of  a  heroin^  as  well  aa  tbs 
aimplici^  of  a  child.  There  has  been  some  foul  play  at  the  bottom  of 
this ;  it  is  treachery  that  has  kept  my  wife  from  me.  She  woold  ban 
.  come  here  on  foot,  had  she  bem  fr«o  to  come.  I  know  whose  hand  is  in 
this  busmess.  OliTia  Uarchmont  has  kept  my  poor  girl  a  priaoner; 
Olivia  Harohmont  has  set  herself  between  me  and  my  dsrling  1" 

"  Bat  you  don't  know  this,  Edward.  I'll  write  to  Ur.  Paulette ;  he 
will  be  able  to  tell  us  what  has  happened." 

The  young  man  writhed  in  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  mental  agony. 

"  Write  to  Mr.  Paulette !"  he  exclaimed.  "  No,  mother;  there  shall 
be  no  delay,  no  waiting  for  return  posts.  That  sort  of  torture  would  Idll 
me  in  a  few  hours.  No,  mother ;  I  will  go  to  my  wife  by  the  first  train 
that  will  take  me  on  my  way  to  Lincolnshire." 

"  You  will  go !    Yon,  Edward  !  in  your  state !" 

Thero  was  terrible  outburst  of  remonstrance  and  entreaty  on  tha 
part  of  the  poor  mother.  Mrs.  Arundel  went  down  upon  her  knees  belan 
her  son,  imploring  him  not  to  leave  Dangerfield  till  his  strength  was 
recovered;  imploring  him  to  let  her  tel^^ph  a  summons  to  Richard 
Pdulette;  to  let  her  go  herself  to  Marohmont  Tower*  in  search  of  Mary- 
to  do  aay  thing  rather  than  carry  out  that  one  mad  purpose  that  he  was 
bent  on,— *he  purpose  of  going  himself  to  look  for  his  wife. 
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The  mother's  tears  and  piayen  were  vun;  no  adamant  waa  erer 
firmer  than  the  701111^  soldier. 

"  She  is  my  wife,  mother,"  he  eaid ;  "  I  haxe  Bwom  to  protect  and 
cberieh  her;  and  I  have  reaaon  to  thisk  she  has  fallen  into  mereilaBs 
hands.  If  I  die  upon  the  road,  I  mnst  go  to  her.  It  it  not  a  case  in  whioh 
I  can  do  my  duty  by  proxy.  Every  moment  I  delay  is  a  wrong  to  that 
poor  helpless  girl.  Be  reasonable,  dear  mother,  I  implore  you ;  I  should 
suffer  fifty  timee  more  by  the  tortore  of  luspenae  if  I  stayed  here,  than  I 
can  possibly  sufier  in  a  railroad  journey  from  here  to  Lincolnshire." 

'  The  soldier's  strong  will  triumphed  over  every  opposition.  The  pro- 
vincial doctors  held  up  their  hands,  and  protested  against  the  madness  of 
their  patient;  but  without  avail.  AH  that  either  Mrs.  Arundel  or  the  doc- 
tors could  do,  was  to  make  suoh  preparations  and  arrangements  as  woidd 
render  the  weary  jonmey  easier ;  and  it  was  under  the  mother's  super- 
intendence that  the  air-cushions,  the  brandy-flasks,  the  hartshorn,  sal 
volatile,  and  railway-rugs,  had  been  provided  for  the  Captain's  oomforL 

It  was  thus  that,  after  a  blank  interval  of  three  months,  Edward 
Arundel,  like  some  creature  newly  risen  from  the  grave,  returned  to 
Swampington,  upon  his  way  to  Marohmont  Towers. 

The  delay  seemed  endless  to  this  restless  passenger,  Bitting  in  the 
empty  waiting-room  of  the  quiet  Lincolnshire  station,  though  the  hostler 
and  stable-boys  at  the  Qeorgs  were  bestirring  themselves  with  good  will, 
ttrged  on  by  Mr.  Morrison's  promise  of  liberal  reward  for  t^ir  trouble, 
and  thongh  the  man  who  was  to  drive  the  carriage  lost  no  time  in  array- 
ing himself  for  the  journey.  Captain  Arundel  looked  at  his  watch  three 
times  while  he  sat  in  that  dreary  Swampington  waiting-room.  There 
was  a  cloak  over  the  mantelpiece,  but  be  would  not  tmst  to  that. 

"  Eight  o'clock  t"  he  muttered.  "  It  will  be  ten  before  I  get  to  the 
Towers,  if  the  carriage  doesn't  come  directly." 

He  got  np,  and  walked  from  the  waiting-room  to  the  platform,  and 
ftom  the  platform  to  the  door  of  the  station.  He  was  so  weak  as  to  be 
obliged  to  support  himself  with  his  stick ;  and  even  with  that  help  he 
tottered  and  reeled  sometimes  like  a  drunken  man.  Sut,  in  his  eager 
impatience,  be  was  almost  unconscious  of  his  ovrn  weakness,  unconscious 
of  nearly  every  thing  except  the  intoleraUe  slowness  of  the  progress  ot 
time. 

"  Will  it  never  come  V  he  muttered.    "  Will  it  never  come  V 

Snt  even  this  almost  nnendorable  delay  was  not  quite  interminable. 
The  carriage-and-pau-  from  the  George  Inn  rattled  up  to  the  door  of 
the  station,  with  Mr.  Morrison  upon  the  box,  and  a  postillion  loosely  bal- 
,  anoed  upon  one  of  the  loog-Iegged,  loi^  •  backed,  bony'  gray  horses. 
Edward  Arundel  got  into  ^e  vehicle  before  his  valet  oould  alight  to  as- 
sist him.  * 

"  Marohmont  Towers  I"  he  cried  to  the  postillion ;  "  and  a  five-pound 
note  if  you  get  there  in  less  than  an  hour." 

He  flong  some  money  to  the  officials  who  bad  gathered  about  the 
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6oor  to  witneat  liii  departure,  ud  1^0  bad  eagerly  pi'Mwd  forward  to 
raider  him  that  UBistance  which,  eren  in  hii  weaknen,  he  disdained. 

Thaae  man  looked  gnvdy  at  each  other  as  the  carriage  dashed  off 
into  the  foff,  blundering  and  raeling  as  it  went  akn^  tite  namnr  lialf- 
made  raad,  that  led  from  the  desert  patch  of  waste  gjoiuid  upon  wUck 
the  station  was  hnilt  into  the  high  street  of  Swampingtoa. 

"  MarolimMit  Towers !"  said  one  of  the  men,  in  a  tone  that  aeeiaBA 
to  imply  that  there  was  eoonething  ominoos  eren  in  the  name  of  As 
Lincobshire  mansioB.  "  What  does  fu  want  at  Marohmont  Tow«t%  I 
wondOT?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  who  he  is,  mate?"  responded  the  otikttmm 
coDtemptiuusly. 

"No." 

*'  He's  Fanon  Amndere  nevy, — the  yonng  c&eet  that  some  folks  tni 
ran  away  with  the  po(^  joong  miss  oop  at  the  Towers." 

"  iij  word !  is  he,  now  ?    Why,  I  sbcmldn't  faa'  known  him." 

"  Mo ;  he's  a'moBt  like  &e  ghost  of  what  he  was,  poor  yoimg  dia{k 
I've  heerd  as  be  was  in  that  accident  as  h^^isned  last  Aognst  on  lit 
Sou'-WeBtem." 

The  railway-t^Koial  shm^ed  his  sboukiers. 

"  It's  all  a  queer  tUaj,"  ha  said.  "  I  oan't  make  out  aau^t  ahoM 
it;  but  I  know  /shouldn't  oare  to  go  up  to  tile  Toweni  aftM-darlc" 

Harohmont  Towers  bad  andently  fallen  into  nrthweTil  repute  mataagm 
these  simple  Liooolnabiie  people. 

The  canisge  in  whieh  Edirard  Amndel  rode  was  a  superaanaatid 
old  chariot,  whoae  nneasy  springs  rattled  and  shook  the  sick  man  ts 
{tteoes.  He  groaned  akmd  every  now  and  then  frem  sheer  physical 
agony;  and  yet  I  almost  doubt  if  he  knew  that  he  snfiered,  so  anpsiia 
io  its  intensity  was  the  pain  of  his  mind  to  every  bodily  torturai.  What- 
evw  coBsoiouaDess  he  had  of  his  racked  and  aching  limba  was  as  aothiag 
in  ooBipartson  to  the  racking  anguish  of  suspense,  the  intolerable  agoar 
of  anxiety,  which  seemed  mitltiplied  by  every  moment,  fie  sat  with  iii 
faea  turned  towards  the  open  window  of  the  oarriags,  looking  out  stewUty 
into  the  night.  There  was  nothing  before  him  but  a  blank  darknasa  and 
thick  fog,  and  a  flat  country  blotted  out  by  the  falling  rain ;  bat  he 
strained  his  eyes  until  the  pnj^e  dilated  painfully,  in  his  desire  to  raeognics 
soma  laadmark  in  the  hidden  prospect. 

"  Whmt  shall  I  get  there  1"  be  cried  aloud,  in  a  paroiysm  c^  r^a 
and  griet  "  Hy  own  one,  my  pretty  one,  my  wife,  when  shall  I  get  to 
you?" 

He  clenched  bis  thin  hands  until  the  nails  cut  into  his  fleah.  He 
stamped  u^n  the  floor  of  the  carriage.  He  cursed  the  rusty,  ereakiBg 
qiringa,  the  iloir-iboted  horses,  the  pools  oi  water  through  which  the 
wretched  animals  floundered,  paatem-deep.  He  cursed  the  daiknees  ef 
the  night,  the  stupidity  of  the  postiUion,  the  les^fth  of  the  way, — sveij 
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thing,  and  way  thng,  that  kept  biiB  baek  from  tbe  end  wkkA  b«  mmted 
to  reach. 

At  kst  the  end  came.  The  caniags  drew  op  before  the  tall  iron 
gRte§,  behind  which  Btretdied,  dztarj  and  deeojate  as  Borae  pstoh  of 
eranmon-laiKl,  that  mdaDcholy  waate  which  was  called  a  park. 

A  light  bnmad  dimly  in  t^  lower  window  of  the  lodge, — a  littJsspot 
that  twiaUed  &intly  red  and  laminoaa  through  ib»  darkness  and  the 
rain  J  but  the  iron  gates  were  as  eloeely  sbnt  as  ifHarchoioBt  Towers 
had  been  a  prison-honM.  Edward  Arundel  w»  ia  no  hnmonr  to  linger 
long  for  the  opening  of  those  gates.  He  qvang  from  the  carriage,  reck- 
less of  Uie  weakneas  of  his  cramped  limbe,  before  the  valet  coald  descend 
from  the  rickety  box-seat,  or  the  poetSlkn  co^  get  off  his  hors^  and 
shook  the  wet  and  msty  iron  bars  widi  his  wanted  bands.  The  g«tes 
rattled,  but  resisted  the  concussion.  They  hctd  evidently  beoi  locked  for 
the  night  The  young  man  seized  an  iron  ring,  dangling  at  tibe  ^d  of 
a  chain,  which  hung  beaide  one  c^  the  atone  pillars,  and  rang  a  peal  that 
reeonnded  like  an  alarm-signal  through  tlie  darkiiese.  ■  A  fierce  watch- 
dog far  away  in  the  distance  bowled  dismally  at  the  snmmons,  and  the 
dissonant  shriek  of  a  peacock  echoed  aeroas  the  flat. 

The  doOT  of  the  lodge  was  opened  abont  fire  minntee  after  the  bdl 
had  rang,  and  an  old  man  peered  out  into  the  night,  holding  a  candle 
shaded  by  his  foeble  hand,  and  looking  sospioioaely  towards  the  gate. 

"Who  is  it 7"  be  said. 

"It  is  I,  Captain  Arundel.     Open  the  g«te,  please." 

The  man,  who  was  very  old,  and  whose  intelleet  seemed  to  have  growi^ 
•e  dim  and  fo^y  aa  the  night  itself,  reflected  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  mombled, 

"  Cap'en  Arundel !  ay,  to  be  sure,  to  be  snre.  Parson  Arundel's  nevy; 
ay,  ay-" 

He  went  back  into  the  lodge,  to  the  disgnst  and  aggravation  of  the 
young  soldier,  who  rattled  fiercely  at  the  gate  once  more  in  hie  impa- 
tience. Bnt  the  old  man  emerged  presently,  aa  tfanqnil  as  if  the  black 
November  night  had  been  some  sonshiny  noon-tide  in  July,  oarryiag  a 
lantern  and  a  bunch  of  keys,  one  of  which  be  proceeded  in  a  leisurely 
manner  to  a]^ly  to  the  great  lock  of  the  gate. 

"Let  me  in,"  cried  Edward  Amndet;  "man  alive,  do  yon  think  I 
eame  down  hero  to  stand  all  night  staring  throngh  these  iron  bars  ?  Is 
Marchmont  Towers  a  prison,  that  you  shut  your  gates  as  ifihey  were 
never  to  be  opened  untU  the  Day  of  Judgment  7" 

The  old  man  responded  with  a  foeble,  chirpy  laugh,  an  andiUe  grin, 
seuUe  and  conoitiatOTy. 

"  We^ve  no  need  to  keep  t?  geates  open  arter  dark,"  he  said ;  "  folk 
dtm't  ooome  to  the  Toowers  artor  dark." 

He  had  succeeded  by  this  time  in  turning  the  key  in  the  look ;  one 
of  the  gates  rolled  slowly  back  upon  its  nuty  hinges,  creaking  and  groan- 
ing aa  if  in  hoarse  protest  against  all  visitors  to  the  Towen ;  and  Edward  ' 
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Arundel  entered  the  dreery  domain  whioh  John  Marchmont  had  inluriki 
from  his  kinsmui. 

The  postillion  tamed  fail  hones  from  the  hiffh  road  without  dw  ffta 
into  the  broad  drive  leading  up  to  the  mansion.  Far  awaj,  aenaitb 
wet  flats,  the  broad  western  front  of  that  gaunt  stone  dweUiitg-ptai 
frowned  npou  the  trarellers,  its  black  grimness  onlj  relieved  bj  tv«* 
three  dim  red  patches,  ^at  told  of  lighted  windows  and  human  luiib 
tion.  It  was  rather  diffioolt  to  associate  friendly  flesh  and  blood  viA 
3I«rchinont  Towers  on  this  dark  November  night.  The  nervooi  bt- 
T«ller  would  have  rather  expected  to  find  diabolical  deniKeos  hitiif 
within  those  black  and  stony  walls ;  hideous  enobantmenta  beneatb  111 
rain-bespattered  roof;  weird  and  inoamale  horrors  brooding  bj  doottl 
hearUis ;  and  fearful  shrieks  of  souls  in  perpetual  pain  breaking  upas  Ai 
stillness  of  the  night. 

Edward  Arundel  had  no  thought  of  these  things.  He  knew  dot  it 
place  was  darksome  and  gloomy,  and  that,  in  very  spit«  of  himsd(,h 
had  always  been  unpleasantly  impressed  by  it;  but  he  knew  noiUif 
more.  He  only  wanted  to  reach  the  house  without  delay,  and  to  ask  fa 
the  yonng  wife  whom  he  had  parted  with  upon  a  balmy  August  emif 
three  months  before.  He  wanted  this  passionately,  almost  madly;  >' 
every  moment  made  his  impatience  wilder,  his  anxiety  more  intense,  li 
seemed  as  if  all  the  journey  from  Qaugerfield  Psrk  to  Linoolnshire  n 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  space  that  still  lay  between  him  and  Uixt 
mtrnt  Towers. 

"We've  done  it  in  donblo-quiok  tJme,  sir,"  the  postillion  sud, M)' 
placently  pointbg  to  the  steaming  sides  of  his  horses.  "  Master  'U  gi> ) 
me  for  driving  the  beasts  Uke  this." 

Edward  Arundel  looked  at  the  panting  animals.  They  bad  bnm^ 
him  quickly,  then,  though  the  way  bad  seemed  so  long. 

"You  shall  have  a  five-pound  note,  my  lad,"  he  said,  "ifyou^sr 
up  to  yonder  house  in  five  minutes." 

He  had  his  baud  upon  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  was  Isssiil 
against  it  for  support,  while  he  tried  to  recover  enough  strength  ^ 
whioh  to  clamber  into  the  vehicle,'  when  bis  eye  was  caught  by  some  '^ 
object  flapping  in  the  rain  against  the  stone  pillar  of  the  gate,  and  itfi 
dimly  visible  in  a  flickering  patsh  of  light  frtmi  t^e  lodge-keeper's  linioi 

"  What's  tbatT"  he  cried,  pointing  to  this  white  spot  upon  the  mM 
grown  stosie. 

The  old  man  slowly  raised  his  eyes  to  the  spot  towards  whiA  A 
foldier's  finger  pointed. 

"Thatf"  he  mumbled.  "Ay,  to  be  sure,  to  be  sure.  Foottos^ 
lady !  That's  the  printed  bill  as  tbey  stock  oop.  It's  the  printed  bill|l 
be  sure,  to  be  sure.  I'd  a'most  fb^t  it.  It  ain't  been  much  goMl,i^ 
how;  and  I'd  a'most  forgot  iL" 

"The  printed  bill  I  the  young  lady  !"  gasped  Edwanf^^nuidel,  ii' 
hoarse,  dioking  voioe. 

r 
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He  snatabed  tbe  lantern  from  the  lodgo-keeper'a  band  with  a  force 
that  lent  the  old  man  reeling  and  tottering  several  paces  backward; 
and,  rushing  ta  the  stone  pillar,  held  the  hght  up  abore  hie  head,  on  a 
lerel  with  the  white  plarard  which  had  attracted  his  notice.  It  was 
damp  and  dilapidated  at  the  edges ;  but  that  which  was  printed  npon  it 
was  as  viiible  to  the  soldier  &■  though  each  eommonplaoe  cbareoter  had 
been  a  fiery  sign  inscribed  Tipon  a  blazing  scroll. 

This  was  tbe  announcement  which  Edward  Arondel  read  npon  the 
f^te-post  of  jUarchmont  Towers : 

*'  One  Hdmbkbd  Fodis'ds  Rbward. — Whereas  Miss  Marj  Maroh- 
mont  left  her  home  on  Wednssda;  last,  October  17tb,  and  has  not  since 
been  beard  of,  thia  is  to  give  notice  that  the  above  reivard  will  be  given 
to  an;  one  who  shall  a£Fbrd  such  informatian  as  will  lead  to  her  recoveiy 
if  she  bealire,  or  to  tfae  discovery  of  her  bod;  if  she  be  dead.  Tbe  miss- 
ing yonng  lady  is  eighteen  years  of  age,  rather  below  the  middle  height^ 
of  fair  complexion,  hght-brown  hair,  and  hazel  eyes.  When  she  left  her 
home,  she  had  on  a  gray-silk  dress,  gray  shawl,  and  straw  bonnet.  She 
was  last  seen  near  tbe  river-sida  npon  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  liie 
17th  instant. 

"  Marchmtmt  Towrt,  October  fiOtk,  1848." 


Chapter  XXI. 


It  is  sot  ea^  to  imagine  a  lion-hearted  young  cavslry-offic^r,  whoje 
aoldierahip  in  the  Punjaub  had  won  the  praises  of  a  Napier  and  an  Out- 
ram,  fating  away  like  a  ho-oine  of  romance  at  the  coming  of  evil 
tidings;  but  Edward  Anmdel,  who  had  risen  from  a  sick-bed  to  take  a 
long  and  fatiguing  journey  in  utter  defiance  of  the  doctors,  was  not 
strong  enough  to  bear  tbe  dreadM  welcome  that  greeted  Mm  npon  the 
gate-post  at  Marchmont  Towers. 

He  sta^ered,  and  wonid  have  feUen,  had  not  the  extended  arms  of 
his  Other's  confidential  servant  been  Incldly  opened  to  receive  and  support 
him.     But  he  did  not  lose  his  senses. 

"  Get  me  into  the  carriage,  Morrison,"  he  cried.  "  Get  me  up  to  that 
house.  They've  tortured  and  tormented  my  wife  while  I've  been  lying 
like  a  log  on  my  bed  at  Dangerfield.  For  God's  take,  get  me  up  ihete 
as  quick  as  you  can." 

Mr.  Morrison  bad  read  the  placard  on  the  gate  acmas  hia  youog  mas- 
ter's shoulder.  He  lifted  tbe  Captain  into  the  carriage,  shouted  to  the 
postillion  to  drive  on,  and  took  his  seat  by  the  young  man's  side. 

"Begging  your  pardon,  Mr.  Edward,"  he  said  gently;  "but  the 
young  laidy  may  be  found  by  this  time.  That  bill's  been  sticking  there 
for  upwards- of  a  month,  you  Eee,  sir,  and  it  isn't  likely  but  what  Miss 
Uorchmont  has  been  firand  between  that  time  and  this."  '^^'^^S  '^ 
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The  inTslid  pawed  liu  hand  aoroM  hia  ionbewl,  -dinrn  wfaac^  ^  mU 
sweat  rolled  io  great  beads. 

"Give  me  Boaoe  brand;,"  he  whispered;  "  poor  wiiM  Intndj  downif 
thioat,  Morrison,  if  you've  any  compassiwi  spoa  me }  I  mnst  got  itzngi 
somehow  for  the  straggls  timt  lies  be&re  me." 

The  valet  took  a  wioLer-oarered  flask  fit»t  his  pocket,  and  pit  ^ 
neck  of  it  to  Edward  Arundel's  lipa. 

"She  may  be  found,  Mnrisoa,'*  mattered  the  jooog  man,  ifa 
drinking  a  long  draught  of  the  fiery  spirit;  he  would  willm^lj  kn 
drunk  living  fire  iteelf,  in  his  desire  to  obtain  uiinatural  strength  in  tt 
erisis.  "Yes;  you're  right  there.  She  may  be  found.  BnttodU 
Ibat  she  should  have  been  driven  away  !  To  think  tjiat  my  poor,  bc^ 
lees,  tender  girl  should  have  been  driven  a  second  time  from  tht  luM 
that  is  her  own !  Yee ;  her  own  by  every  law  and  evftiy  right:.  Ob,  th 
relentless  devil,  the  pitiless  devil  t — ^what  can  be  the  motive  of  hero 
ductf    Is  it  madness,  or  the  infernal  cruelty  oFa  fieud  iiicanuit«r' 

Vr.  Morrison  thought  that  his  young  master's  brain  had  beoi  ilw 
dered  by  the  shock  he  had  just  undergone,  and  that  tbis  wild  t>lkm 
mere  delirium. 

"Keep  your  heart  up,  Mr.  Edward,"  he  murmured  soothing; 
"you  may  rely  upon  it,  the  3fOung  lady  has  been  firand." 

But  Edwudwas  in  no  mind  to  listen  to  any  mild  consolatory  reoMh 
from  bis  valet.  He  had  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  carriage-window,  td 
his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  dimly-light«d  casements  of  the  weatoi 
drawing-room, 

"The  room  in  which  John  and  Pdly  and  I  UKd  to  nt  togfJc 
when  £rst  I  cute  from  India,"  he  muimured.  "  How  haf^  we  w«t! 
how  happy  we  were !" 

The  carriage  stopped  before  the  st<»e  portico,  and  the  young  Bun  ^ 
out  <mce  more,  aasistod  by  his  servant.  His  breath  cane  short  aadqiu^ 
now  ^lat  be  stood  upon  the  thnehold.  He  pushed  aside  the  so^ 
who  opened  the  tiuniliar  door  at  the  bohibiobs  of  the  clao^g  heli,  a' 
strode  into  the  halL  A  fire  burned  on  tlio  wide  hearth ;  bat  the  sIV' 
sphere  of  the  great  stone-paved  chamber  was  damp  and  chiUy. 

Captam  Arundel  walked  straight  to  the  door  of  the  western  dnirii(r 
room.  It  was  there  that  he  had  seen  lights  in  ibe  windows;  it  wsitbn 
that  he  expected  to  find  Olivia  Marchmont. 

He  was  not  mistaken.  A  shaded  lamp  burnt  dimly  on  a  table  mi 
the  fire.  There  was  a  low  invalid-chair  beside  this  table,  an  open  bnd 
upon  the  floor,  and  an  Indian  shawl,  one  be  bad  sent  to  lus  oousin,  flinj 
carelessly  upon  the  pillows.  The  n^^leeted  fire  burned  low  in  the  oU' 
fashioned  grate,  and  above  the  dull  red  Maze  stood  the  figure  ^ ' 
woman,  tall,  daric,  and  gloomy  of  aspect 

It  was  Olivia  Marehmoot,  in  tiM  mouming-tobes  tliat  she  bad  «m 
with  but  one  brief  intermission,  ever  since  her  busband's  death.  Her  ^ 
file  was  turned  towards  the  door  by  which  Edward  Aroodel  cotarad  di 
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room;  her  ejes  wen  bent  steadilj  upon  the  low  hoap  of  barning  Bshea  ia 
the  grate.  Eren  in  that  doobtiiil  light  the  young  nua  ooold  Me  that  her 
ftatnms  were  sharpeneol,  and  that  a  settled  frown  had  oontiaoted  her 
straight  black  browe. 

In  her  fixed  attitude,  in  her  air  of  death-like  tranquiUit;,  this  woman 
resembled  sone  BinAil  TesUd  sister ;  set,  against  her  will,  to  watch  a  saerad 
fire,  and  brooding  moodily  over  her  crimes. 

She  did  not  bear  the  opening  of  the  door ;  she  had  not  eren  heard 
the  trampling  of  the  hones'  hoois,  or  the  crashing  of  the  wheels  upon 
the  gravel  before  th«  bonse.  There  were  times  when  her  sense  of  extov 
nal  things  was,  as  it  were,  suspended  and  absorbed  in  the  intensity  of  her 
obstinRte  despair. 

"Ohvial"  said  the  soldier. 

Mrs.  Marehmont  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  that  aooosiag  roioe,  for 
^lerewaa  something  in  Edward  Arundel's  simple  enunciation  of  her  name 
which  seemed  like  an  accnsation  or  a  menace.  She  looked  up,  with  • 
great  terfbr  in  her  fine,  and  stared  aghast  at  her  imexpeoted  Tisitor. 
Her  white  ohedca,  her  tremUing  lipe,  and  dilated  eyee  oonld  not  hare 
more  palpably  expressed  a  great  and  absorbing  horror,  had  the  yoni^ 
man  standing  quietly  before,  her  been  a  corpse  newly  risen  from  its  grave. 

"Olivia  Harchmont,"  said  Captain  Arundel  afiar  a  brief  pause,  "I 
have  oome  here  to  look  for  my  wife." 

The  woman  pushed  her  trembling  hands  across  her  forehead,  brushiitff 
the  dead  black  hair  from  either  temple,  and  still  staring  with  the  saiaa 
anutterable  horror  at  the  &oe  of  her  cousin.  Several  times  she  tried  to 
speak ;  but  the  broken  sylhibles  died  away  in  bar  throat  in  hoarse,  iur- 
taonlate  muttarings.    At  last,  with  a  great  effi>rt,  the  words  oame. 

"I— I — never  expected  to  see  yon,"  she  saidj  "I  heard  that  you 
were  very  ill ;  I  heard  that  you—" 

"  You  heard  that  I  was  dying,"  interrupted  Edward  Arundel ;  "  or 
that  if  I  lived,  I  should  dng  out  the  rest  of  my  existence  in  hopdess 
idiocy.  The  doctor*  thought  as  much  a  week  ago,  whei  one  of  them, 
elererer  than  the  rest,  I  snppiwe,  bad  the  oonrage  to  perform  an  operatkn 
that  restored  me  to  oonsdonsness.  Sense  and  memory  oame  back  to  ms 
by  degrees.  The  thick  veil  that  had  shrouded  the  past  was  rent  asunder; 
and  the  first  image  that  came  to  me  was  the  image  of  my  young  wiie,  aa 
I  hadseen  herupontbenightofourparting.  For  more  than  three  montha 
I  had  been  dead.  I  was  suddenly  restored  to  life.  I  asked  those  about 
ne  to  give  me  tidings  of  my  wife.  Had  she  sought  me  out?  had  she 
fidlowed  me  to  Dangerfield  ?  No  I  They  could  tell  me  nothing.  They 
tlioagbt  that  I  was  delirious,  and  tried  to  soothe  me  with  oompaasionate 
speeohes,  merciful  falsehoods,  promising  me  that  I  should  see  my  dariing. 
But  I  soon  read  the  seoret  of  their  soared  looks,  I  saw  pity  and  wonder 
mingled  in  my  mother's  fiue,  and  I  entreated  her  to  be  mercifiil  to  n<^ 
sad  to  tell  me  the  truth.  She  had  compassion  upon  me,  and  told  me  all 
she  knew,  which  was  very  httle.    She  had  never  heard  from  my  wife. 
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&h«  had  never  hetid  of  any  muria^  betireen  Muy  Harchmont  ind  mt. 
Tbo  odIj  oommuiiiestHHi  which  she  had  reoeiTed  firom  anj  of  her  LiMidiv- 
flhire  relation>  had  been  an  occasional  letter  from  my  Unide  Huben,  n 
reply  to  one  of  hen  telling  him  of  my  hopeleei  state. 

"This  was  the  shock  that  fell  upon  me  when  life  and  msmory  euu 
back.  I  oould  not  bear  the  impTisonment  of  a  sick-bed.  I  felt  that  Sk 
the  second  time  I  must  ^  out  into  the  vorld  to  look  for  my  darling;  ui 
in  defiance  of  the  doctors,  in  defiance  of  my  poor  mother,  who  thoeglu 
that  my  departure  from  Danf^erfield  was  a  suicide,  I  am  here.  It  ii 
here  that  I  come  first  to  seek  &r  my  wife.  I  might  have  stopped  in  hat 
don  to  we  Richard  Panlette.  I  might  sooner  have  gained  tidings  of  oj 
darling.  Bat  I  came  here;  I  came  here  without  stopping  hy  the  w^, 
because  an  nncontaroUable  instinct  and  an  unreasoning  impulse  tails  me  tint 
it  is  here  I  ought  to  seek  her.  I  am  here,  her  husband,  her  only  true  vi 
legitimate  defender;  and  woe  be  to  those  who  stand  between  me  andinf 
wife!" 

He  had  spcdcen  rapidly  in  his  passion  j  and  he  stopped,  ezlftmsted  l; 
his  own  vehraoenee,  and  sank  beaiily  into  a  chair  near  the  lamp-Ut  table, 
and  only  a  few  paces  from  the  widow. 

Then  for  the  first  time  that  night  Olivia  Harchmont  plainly  saw  he 
eonsin'fl  face,  and  saw  the  terrible  change  that  had  transformed  the  hand- 
some yonng  soldter,  since  the  bright  August  morning  on  which  he  iai 
gone  forth  from  Harchmont  Towers.  She  saw  the  traces  of  a  long  and 
wearisome  illness  sadly  risible  in  his  waxen  complexion,  his  hollow  oheel^ 
the  faded  lustre  of  his  eyes,  his  dry  and  pallid  lips.  She  saw  all  this,  th) 
woman  whose  one  great  tin  had  been  to  lore  this  man  wickedly  and 
madly,  in  spite  of  her  better  self,  in  spite  of  her  womanly  pride;  At 
saw  the  change  in  him  that  had  altered  him  from  a  young  Apollo  to  t 
shattered  and  broken  inralid.  And  did  any  revulsion  of  feeling  arise  ia 
her  breast?  did  any  corresponding  transfiirmation  in  her  own  heart  bsa 
witness  to  Uie  baseness  of  her  love? 

No;  a  thousand  times,  no !  Then  was  no  thrill  of  disgust,  how  tns- 
sirat  soever ;  not  so  mnch  as  one  passing  shudder  of  painful  sarprise,  on 
pang  of  womanly  regret.  No !  In  place  of  these,  a  passionate  yeainia^ 
arose  is  this  woman's  haughty  soul ;  a  flood  of  sudden  tenderness  rushed 
across  the  blaok  darkness  of  her  mind.  She  would  have  flung  hawlf 
npmi  her  knees,  in  loving  self-abasement,  at  the  sick  man's  feet  Shs 
would  have  cried  aload,  amid  a  tempest  of  passionate  sobs, 

"  0  my  love,  my  love !  yon  are  dearer  to  me  a  hundred  times  by  thii 
emel  change.  It  was  twt  your  bright  bine  eyes  and  mving  cheetont  hair, 
— it  was  not  your  handsome  face,  your  brave,  soldier-like  bearing, — that  ' 
I  loved.  My  love  was  not  so  base  as  that.  I  inflicted  a  cmel  outrage 
upon  myself  when  I  thought  that  I  was  the  weak  ibol  of  a  haadsons 
fiwe.  Whatever  /  have  been,  my  love,  at  least,  has  been  pure.  Ky  Ion 
is  pnre,  though  I  am  base.  I  will  never  slander  that  again,  £>r  I  know 
BOW  that  it  is  immortaL" 
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In  the  ntdden  rush  of  that  flood-tide  of  lore  and  tflndeniera,  all  these 
thonghti  welled  into  Olivia  Marahmont'e  mind.  In  all  her  sin  and  dee- 
pemti<m  she  had  noTer  been  so  true  a  woman  u  now.  She  had  nerer, 
perhapi,  been  so  near  being  a  good  woman.  But  ^e  tender  emotion  was 
•wept  out  of  her  breast  the  jiext  moment  by  the  first  words  of  Edward 
AmndeL 

"  Why  do  70a  not  answer  my  question  V  ha  said. 

She  draw  herself  ap  in  the  erect  and  rigid  attitude  that  had  become 
almost  habitnal  to  her.  Every  trace  of  womanly  feeling  faded  out  of  her 
&ee,  as  the  eoalight  di3iq>pear8  behind  the  sudden  darkness  of  a  thunder- 

"  What  question  7"  she  asked,  with  icy  indifference. 

"The  question  I  ha?e  come  to  Liuoolnshin  to  ask ;  the  question  I. 
bare  perilled  my  life,  perhaps,  to  ask,"  cried  the  young  man.  "Where 
is  m;  wife  f" 

The  widow  turned  upon  him  with  a  horrible  smile. 

"I  never  heard  that  you  were  married,"  she  said.  "Who  is  your 
wifor 

"  Mary  Uarohmont,  the  mistress  of  this  boose." 

Olivia  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  at  him  in  half-sardonic  surprise. 

"  Then  it  was  not  a  fable  V  she  said. 

"  What  was  not  a  &ble  ?" 

"The  unhappy  girl  spoke  the  truth  when  she  said  that  you  had 
married  her  at  some  out-of-the-way  ohnrch  in  Lambeth." 

"  The  truth !  Yes !"  cried  Edward  Arundel.  "  Who  should  dare  to 
Bay  that  she  spoke  other  than  the  truth  7  Who  shordd  dare  to  disbeliere 
herr 

Olivia  Marohmont  smiled  again, — the  same  horrible  smile  that  was 
almost  too  horrible  for  humanity,  and  yet  had  a  certain  dark  and  gloomy- 
grandeur  of  its  own.  Satan,  the  star  of  the  morning,  may  have  so  smiled 
despairing  defiance  upon  the  Arobangel  Michael. 

"  Unfortunately  "  she  said,  "  no  one  believed  the  poor  child.  Her 
story  was  sush  a  veij  absurd  one,  and  she  could  bring  forward  no  shred 
of  evidence  in  support  of  it." 

"  0  my  God !"  ejaculated  Edward  Arundel,  clasping  his  hands  above 
his  head  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  de^}>air.  "  I  see  it  all ;  I  see  it  oil. 
My  darling  has  been  tiu-tured  to  death.  Woman  t"  he  cried,  "  are  you 
possessed  by  a  thousand  fiends  ?  Is  there  no  one  sentiment  of  womanly 
oompassion  left  in  your  breast  ?  If  there  is  one  spark  of  womanhood  in 
your  niriure,  I  appMl  to  that.   I  aakyouwhat  has  Iwppened  to  mywife?" 

"  My  wife  J  my  wife !"  The  reiteration  of  that  familiar  phrase  was 
to  Olivia  Marchmont  like  the  perpetual  thrust  of  a  da^^r  aimed  at  an  open 
wound.  It  struck  every  time  upon  the  same  tortured  sjtot,  and  inflicted 
the  same  agony. 

"  The  placard  upon  the  gates  of  this  place  can  tell  you  as  much  aa  I 
can,"  she  said.  lOOt^lc 
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Hie  ghatOj  whiteneM  gf  the  sokUer's  &oe  told  her  that  he  Ii»d  m 
tbe  placard  of  which  she  spoke. 

"She  has  not  been  found,  thenf"  he  said  hoarselj. 

"No." 

"  How  did  ahe  disappear  7" 

"  Ah  she  dirappeared  upon  the  moniiiig  on  which  yon  fallowed  \m. 
She  wandered  out  of  the  house,  this  time  leanng  no  letter,  nor  roemg^ 
nor  explanation  of  any  kind  whatever.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  tbe  dq 
that  she  went  out ;  and  for  some  time  her  absence  oansed  no  alam,  ■ 
she  had  been  in  the  habit  <^  gtnn^  out  alone  into  the  gmonda  whnfnr 
she  chose;  But,  after  some  hours,  she  was  waited  for  and  watched  k 
very  anuonely.    Then  a  search  was  made." 

"Wherer 

"  Wherfl?er  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  walking, — in  the  park;  ii 
the  wood ;  along  the  narrow  path  by  the  water ;  at  Pollard's  &m;  i 
Hester's  hoosa  at  Kemberlin^, — in  every  place  where  it  might  be  rcMoa- 
ably  imagined  there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  finding  her." 

"  And  all  this  was  without  result  ?" 

"  It  was." 

"  W^  did  she  leaTS  this  plaoe  ?  Ood  help  you,  Olivia  Uart^uno^ 
if  it  was  your  cruelty  that  drove  her  away." 

The  widow  took  no  notice  of  the  threat  impLed  in  these  words.  Wit 
there  any  thing  upon  earUi  that  she  feared  now  ?  No ;  nothii^.  Eil 
she  not  endured  tiie  worst,  long  ago,  in  Edward  Arundel's  ocHttMopti 
She  had  no  fear  of  a  battle  with  this  man ;  or  with  any  other  creatan  i> 
the  world ;  or  with  the  whole  world  arrayed  and  banded  together  agtioM 
her,  if  need  were.  Amongst  all  the  torments  of  those  black  depths  k 
which  her  soul  had  gone  down,  there  was  no  auch  thing  as  &ar.  !I^ 
cowardly  basemess  is  fiir  the  happy  and  ]wospwous,  who  have  somediiiE 
to  lose.  This  woman  was  by  nature  dauntless  and  reaolut«  as  tbe  1m< 
of  some  classic  story ;  bat  in  her  despair  she  hod  the  desperate  utd  n<*' 
lees  ooorage  of  a  starving  wolf.  The  hand  of  death  was  upon  her ;  *^ 
eonld  it  matter  h.oyt  she  died  f 

"I  am  very  grateful  to  yon,  Edward  Amndel,"  she  said  Inturi^f 
"for  the  good  opinion  yon  have  always  had  of  me.  The  blood  oftij 
Sangerfield  Amndels  must  havi  had  some  drop  of  poiscm  intenninp'' 
with  it,  I  should  think,  before  it  oould  prodoee  snob  a  vile  creature  tf 
me ;  and  yet  I  have  heard  people  say  my  mother  wae  a  good  womao." 

The  young  man  writhed  impatiently  beneath  the  torture  of  v 
couan's  deliberate  speech.  Was  ^en  to  be  no  end  to  this  nnendusai 
delay  J  Even  now, — now  that  he  was  in  this  house,  face  t«  &oe  with  tb 
woman  he  had  come  to  question,  it  seemed  as  if  he  ctmld  not  get  tidi^ 
of  his -wife. 

80]  ottm  in  his  dreams,  he  had  headed  a  besieging-party  againrt  "I 
Affghans,  with  the  scaling-ladders  reared  against  the  wall,  and  hi>  m" 
behind  urging  him  on  to  the  encounter,  and  had  fait  hinudf  paral;^ 
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and  helpless,  with  bis  sabre  weak  as  a  withered  reed  in  his  nerrelees 
hand. 

"  For  God's  sake,  let  there  be  no  qnarreUing  with  phraaee  between 
jgn  and  me,  Olivia !"  he  cried.  "  If  you  or  any  other  Urag;  being  have 
injured  my  wife,  the  reckoning  between  us  ahall  be  no  light  one.  Bat 
there  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  that  by  and  by.  I  stand  befiire  yoa 
newly  risen  &om  a  grave  io  which  I  have  lain  for  more  than  three 
months ;  as  dead  to  the  world,  and  to  vnty  creature  I  have  ever  loved  or 
hated,  as  if  the  Funeral  Servioe  bad  been  read  over  my  coffin,  I  come 
to  demand  from  you  an  account  of  what  has  happened  during  that  in- 
terval. If  you  palter  or  prevaricate  with  me,  I  shall  know  that  it  is 
beoanee  you  fear  to  tell  me  the  truth." 

"Fearl" 

"Yes;  you  have  good  reasoa  to  fear,  if  yon  have  wronged  Mary 
Arundel.    Why  did  she  leave  this  house  7" 

"  Because  she  was  not  happy  ia  it,  I  soppoie.  She  chose  to  shut 
herself  up  in  her  own  room,  and  to  refuse  to  be  govtfned,  or  advised^ 
or  consoled.  I  tried  to  do  my  duty  to  her ;  yes,"  cried  Olivia  If  arch- 
mont^  suddenly  raising  her  voice,  as  if  she  had  been  vehemently  contra- 
dieted, — "  yes,  I  did  try  to  do  my  duty  to  her.  I  urged  her  to  listen  to 
reason ;  I  begged  her  to  abandon  her  foolish  falsehood  about  a  marriage 
with  you  in  London." 

"  You  disbelieved  in  that  marriage  ?" 

"  I  did,"  answered  Olivia. 

"You  lie !"  cried  Edward  Arundel.  "  You  knew  the  poor  ahUd  had 
spoken  the  tmth.  Yon  knew  her — ^you  knew  me — well  enough  to  know 
^at  I  should  not  have  detained  her  away  from  her  home  an  hour, 
except  to  make  her  my  wife,  except  to  give  mysdf  the  strongest  ri^t  to 
love  and  defend  her." 

"  I  knew  nothmg  of  the  kind,  Captain  Arundel ;  you  and  Sfary 
Horohmont  had  taken  good  care  to  keep  your  secrets  from  me.  I  knew 
nothing  of  your  plots,  your  intentions,  /should  have  considered  that 
one  of  the  Dangerfield  Arundels  would  have  thought  his  honour  sullied 
by  such  an  act  as  a  stolen  marriage  with  an  heiress,  oonsiderably  nnder 
age,  and  nominally  in  the  guardianship  of  her  atepmothw.  I  did,  then- 
fore,  disbelieve  the  story  Mary  Uarchmont  told  me.  Another  person, 
much  more  experienced  than  me,  also  disbelieved  the  imhai^y  girl's  ac- 
count of  her  absance." 

"  Another  person  ?    What  other  person  ?" 

"  Mr.  HarchmouL" 

"  Ur.  Marchmont  ?" 

"Yes;  Panl  Hardunont, — my  husband's  first-consin." 

A  sudden  cry  of  rage  and  grief  broke  from  Edward  Arundd's  lips. 

"  0  my  Grod  I"  he  ezcliumedf  "  there  was  some  ibundation  for  the 
warning  in  John  Marchmont's  letter,  after  all.  And  I  laughed  at  him ;  I 
laughed  at  my  poor  friend's  fears." 
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The  vidow  looked  at  ber  kinsmait  in  mote  wonder. 

"  Has  Paul  Marchmont  been  in  this  house  V  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"  When  was  he  here  ?" 

"  He  has  been  here  often.  He  comes  here  constantlf .  He  has  beet 
living  at  Kemberling  for  the  last  three  months." 

"Whyr 
.  "  For  his  own  pleasure,  I  suppose,"  Olivia  answered  haugrhtilf.    "It 
is  no  business  of  mine  to  pry  into  Mr.  Marchmont's  motives." 

Edward  Arundel  ground  his  teeth  in  an  access  of  ungovemable  pas- 
sion. It  was  not  agfainst  Olivia,  bnt  against  himEelf  this  time  that  he 
was  enraged.  Hs  hated  himself  for  the  arrogant  foUy,  the  ob»tinUa 
presumption,  with  which  he  had  ridiculed  and  slighted  John  Uarcb- 
mont's  vague  fean  of  hia  kinsman  Paul. 

"So  ^i«  man  has  been  here, — is  here  constantly,"  he  mnttovl 
"  Of  courae ;  it  is  only  natural  that  he  should  bai^  about  the  place.  Asd 
yon  and  he  are  stanch  aUies,  I  snppaea  ?"  he  added,  turning  upon  Olivia 

"  Stanoh  aUies  !     Why?" 

"  Because  you  both  hate  my  wife." 

"  What  do  you  mean  f " 

"You  both  hate  her.  You,  ont  of  a  base  envy  of  bar  wealth;  bfr 
cause  of  her  superior  rights,  which  made  you  a  secondary  person  in  thii 
house,  perhaps, — there  is  nothing  else  for  which  yon  andd  hate  her. 
Paul  Marchmont,  because  she  stands  between  him  and  a  fortune.  Heaven 
help  her  I  Heaven  help  my  poor,  gentle,  guildesa  darling  I  Surely  Heaves 
must  have  had  some  pity  npon  her  when  her  husband  was  not  by." 

The  young  man  dashed  the  blinding  tears  from  bis  eyes.  Ihey  wen 
the  first  that  he  had  shed  since  he  had  risen  from  that  which  many  people 
had  thonght  his  dying-bed  to  search  for  his  wife. 

But  this  was  no  time  for  tesra  or  lamentations.  Stem  determinatioii 
took  the  place  of  tender  pity  and  sorrowful  love.  It  was  a  time  for 
resolution  and  promptitude. 

"  Olivia  Marchmont,"  he  said,  "  there  has  been  some  foul  play  in  thii 
business.  My  wife  has  been  missing  a  month ;  yet  when  I  asked  mv 
mother  what  bad  happened  at  this  house  during  my  illness,  she  oould  tell 
me  nothing.     Why  did  yon  not  write  to  tell  her  of  Mary's  fiight  7" 

"  Because  Mrs.  Arundel  has  never  done  me  the  honour  to  cultivate 
any  intimacy  between  us.  My  father  writes  to  his  sister-in-law  some- 
times. I  scarcely  ever  write  to  my  aunt.  On  the  other  hand,  yonr 
mother  had  never  seen  Mary  Marchmont,  and  could  sot  be  expected  to 
take  any  great  interest  in  her  proceedings.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
reason  for  my  writing  a  special  letter  to  announce  the  trouble  that  had 
beMen  me." 

"  You  might  have  written  to  my  Bother  about  my  marriage.  Ton 
might  have  api^ied  to  her  for  confirmation  of  the  story  which  yon  dli* 
believed." 
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Olivia  Huohmont  Bmiled. 

"Should  I  have  received  that  confirmation 7"  she  said.  "No.  I 
■aw  your  mother's  letters  to  my  &ther.  There  was  no  mention  in  those 
letters  of  an;  marriage ;  no  mention  irhaterer  of  Mary  Harohmont. 
This  in  itself  was  enongh  to  confirm  my  disbelief.  Was  it  reasonable  to 
ima^ne  that  you  would  have  married,  and  yet  have  lefb  your  mothw  in 
total  if^oninea  of  the  fiut  ?" 

"  0  Qod,  help  me !"  oried  Sdward  AiTudel,  wrin^g  bit  hands. 
"  It  seems  aa  if  my  own  folly,  my  own  vile  procrastination,  have  brought 
this  trouble  upon  my  wife.  Olivia  Marohmont,  have  pity  upon  me.  If 
you  hate  this  girl,  your  malice  must  surely  have  been  satisfied  by  this 
time.  She  has  suffered  enough.  Pity  me,  and  help  me;  if  yoa  have  any 
human  feeling  in  your  breast.  She  left  this  boose  because  her  life  here 
had  grown  unendurable;  because  she  saw  herself  doubted,  disbelieved, 
widowed  in  the  first  month  of  her  marriage,  utterly  desolate  and  friend- 
less. Another  woman  might  have  borne  up  against  all  this  misery. 
Another  woman  would  have  known  how  to  assert  herself,  and  to 
defend  herself  even  in  the  midst  of  her  sorrow  and  desolation.  But 
my  poor  darling  is  a  child ;  a  baby  in  ignorance  of  the  world.  How 
should  the  protect  herself  against  her  enemies  t  Her  only  instinct  was 
to  run  away  from  bar  persecutors, — to  hide  herself  from  dkose  whose 
pretended  doubts  fiung  the  horror  of  dhhonour  upon  her.  I  can  under- 
dentand  all  now ;  I  can  uaderstand.  Olivia  Marohmont,  this  man  Paul 
bos  a  strong  reason  for  being  a  villain.  The  motives  that  have  induced 
yoa  to  do  wrong  must  be  very  small  in  comparison  to  his.  He  plays  an 
infamous  game,  I  believe;  but  he  plays  for  a  high  stake." 

A  high  stake !  Had  not  she  perilled  her  soul  upon  the  casting  of 
this  die?  Had  she  not  flung  down  her  eternal  happiness  in  that  fatal 
game  of  liazard  ? 

"Help  me,  then,  Olivia,"  said  Edward  imploringly;  "help  me  to 
find  my  wife;  and  atone  for  all  that  you  have  ever  done  amiss  in  the  past 
It  is  not  too  late." 

His  voice  softened  as  he  spoke.  He  tamed  to  her,  with  bis  hands 
clasped,  waiting  anxiously  for  her  answer.  Perhaps  this  appeal  was  the 
last  cry  of  her  good  angel,  pleading  against  the  devils  for  her  redsmptioD. 
But  the  devils  had  too  long  held  possession  of  this  woman's  breast.  They 
arose,  am^ant  and  unpityiog,  and  hardened  her  heart  against  that  plead- 
ing voice. 

"  How  much  he  loves  her !"  thought  Olivia  Marchmont ;  "  how  dearly 
he  Wee  hw !     For  her  sake,  he  humiliates  himself  to  me." 

Then,  vrith  no  show  of  relenting  in  her  voice  or  manner,  she  said 
deliberately, 

"  I  can  only  tell  you  again  what  I  told  you  before.  The  placard  yoa 
saw  at  the  park-gates  can  tell  yoa  as  much  as  I  can.  Mary  Marchmont 
ran  away.  She  was  sought  for  in  every  direction,  bat  without  success. 
]ir.  Uarohmont,  who  is  a  man  of  the  world,  and  better  able  to  suggest 
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what  is  right  in  ench  a  case  as  this,  su^etted  that  Hr.  Paxdette  ihaald 
be  sent  for.  He  was  aeeordio^y  communicated  with.  He  eame,  and 
iaatitnted  a  fresh  search.  He  also  caused  a  l»ll  to  1m  printed  and  4» 
tribatad  through  the  coaatry.  A^dvertiseiBentB  vers  inserted  in  ths 
!Rme»  and  other  papers.  For  some  reason — I  fm^t  what  reason— 
Uary  Uarchmont's  name  did  not  appear  in  these  adrertncmeBts.  Hmj 
were  so  worded  as  to  render  the  publication  of  the  name  xaameuemmxy." 

Edward  Arundel  pushed  his  hand  acroes  his  forehead. 

"  Richard  Panlette  has  been  here !"  he  murmured,  in  a  low  vmes; 

He  had  every  confidence  in  the  lawyer ;  and  a  deadly  chill  cune  onr 
him  at  the  thought  that  the  cool,  bard-headed  solicitor  had  fiuled  to  fiid 
the  missing  girl. 

"  Yes ;  be  was  here  two  or  three  days." 

"And  he  conld  do  nothing?" 

"  Nothing,  except  what  I  have  told  yon." 

The  young  man  thrust  his  hand  into  his  l»«a8t  to  still  the  cruel  beat- 
ing of  his  heart.  A  sudden  terror  had  taken  possession  of  him, — afaornbls 
dread  that  be  should  nerer  look  upon  bis  young  wife's  face  agwn.  For 
sune  minntes  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  room,  only  broken  once  or 
twice  by  the  falling  of  some  ashes  on  the  hearth.  Captain  Anmdel  Mt 
witli  his  face  bidden  behind  bis  band.  Olivia  still  stood  as  she  bad  sund 
when  her  consin  entered  the  room,  erect  and  gloomy,  by  the  old-fashioDsd 
chimney-piece. 

"  There  was  something  in  that  placard,"  the  soldier  said  at  last,  in  s 
boarse,  altered  voice, — "  there  was  something  about  my  wife  having  been 
seen  last  by  the  water-side.    Who  saw  her  there  ?" 

"  Mr.  Weston,  a  surgeon  of  Eemberling, — Paul  If  archm(»itf  s  Iwodier 
in-law." 

"  Was  she  seen  by  no  one  else  ?" 

"  Yes ;  she  was  seen  at  about  the  same  time — a  little  sooner  or  later, 
we  don't  know  which — hy  one  of  Farmer  Pollard's  men." 

"  And  she  has  never  been  seen  since  7" 

"  Never ;  that  is  to  say,  we  can  hear  of  no  one  who  has  seen  her." 

"  At  what  time  in  the  day  was  she  seen  by  this  Mr.  Weston  f " 

"  A.t  dnsk;  between  five  and  six  o'clock." 

Edward  Arundel  put  his  hand  suddenly  to  his  throat,  as  if  to  ebeti 
some  choking  sensation  that  [Hevented  bis  speaking. 

"  Olivia,"  he  said,  "my  wife  was  last  seen  by  the  river-side.  Do** 
any  (me  think  tha^  by  any  nnhappy  accident,  1^  any  terrible  Atalitj, 
she  lost  her  way  after  dark,  and  fell  into  the  water  ?  or  that — 0  God, 
that  would  be  too  bonible  !^.does  any  one  auspect  that  sbe  dtoinxi 
herself?" 

"Many  things  have  been  said  since  her  disappearance,"  Olivia 
llarobmont  answered.    "  Some  people  say  one  thing,  some  uother," 

"  And  it  has  been  said  that  she— that  she  was  drowned  V 

"  Yes ;  many  people  have  said  so.   Tht  river  was  dragged  whils  lb- 
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Fuilette  wu  ]tera,  and  after  he  went  away.  Th«  mm  wars  at  wwk  with 
the  drags  for  man  than  a  week." 

"  And  tbej  fbmtd  nothing?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Wai  there  any'  other  reason  fix  SDppoung  that — that  mj  wife  fell 
into  the  river?" 

"  Oiilj  one  reason." 

"  What  was  that  V 

"  I  will  show  7011,"  Olivia  Harehmoat  anawcrad. 

She  took  a  bunch  of  keja  &om  bx  pocket,  and  went  to  an  old- 
fashioned  bureau  or  cabinet  upon  the  otJier  side  of  the  room.  She  un- 
locked the  upper  part  of  this  bureau,  opened  one  of  the  drawers,  and  took 
from  it  something  wbieh  she  bronght  to  Bdward  AmndeL 

This  something  was  a  little  shoe  ;  a  little  shoe  of  soft  Immzed  leather, 
stained  and  diwolouied  witb  damp  and  ntoes,  and  trodden  down  npon 
one  side,  as  if  the  wearer  had  walked  a  weary  way  in  it,  and  had  been 
unaccustomed  to  so  much  walking. 

Bdward  ArmMlel  remembered,  is  that  brief,  ehildishly-happy  honey- 
moon at  the  little  village  near  Winchester,  how  often  he  had  Unghed  at 
bis  young  wife's  propensity  for  walking  about  damp  meadows  in  such 
delicate  little  slippers  aa  were  better  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a 
ball-room.  He  remembered  the  slender  foot,  so  small  that  he  could  take 
it  in  his  hand ;  the  feeble  little  foot  that  had  grown  tired  in  long  wan- 
derings by  the  Hampshire  trout-streanu,  but  whioh  had  toiled  on  in 
heroic  self-abnegation  so  long  as  it  was  the  wiD  of  ih«  saltan  to  pedes- 
trianise. 

"  Was  this  found  by  the  riverside  F"  he  asked,  looking  jnteonsly  at 
the  slipper  which  Mrs.  Hto^hmont  had  put  into  his  hand. 

"Yea;  it  vas  found  amongst  the  rashes  on  the  shore,  a  mile  below  the 
spot  at  which  Mr.  Weston  saw  my  stepdaughter." 

Edward  Amndd  put  the  little  shoe  into  his  bosom. 

"I'll  not  believe  it,"  he  cried  suddenly;  "I'll  not  believe  that  my 
darling  is  lost  to  me.  She  was  too  good,  fiv  too  good,  to  think  of  soicide ; 
and  Providence  would  never  suffer  my  pow  lonely  child  to  be  led  away 
to  a  dreary  death  npmi  that  dismal  river-shore.  No,  no  y  she  fied  away 
from  this  place  because  she  was  too  wretched  here.  She  went  away  to 
hide  heiself  amongst  those  whom  she  could  trust,  until  her  husband  came 
to  claim  her.  I  will  believe  any  thing  in  the  worid  except  that  she  is  lost 
to  me.  And  I  will  not  believe  t^t,  I  will  never  believe  that,  until  I  look 
down  at  bar  eorpse ;  until  I  lay  my  hand  on  her  oold  breast,  and  feel  that 
liar  true  heart  has  ceased  beating.  As  I  wait  oat  of  tUs  {dace  four 
months  ago  to  look  for  her,  I  will  go  again  now.  Hy  darling,  my  dar- 
ling, my  innocent  pet,  my  childish  bride ;  I  will  go  to  the  very  end  of  the 
wn-ld  in  Beareb  of  yon." 

The  widow  groimd  her  teeth  sa  she  listened  to  her  kinsman's  paasion- 
•ta  words.    Why  did  be  for  ever  goad  her  to  blackar  wiAedneas  by 
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this  parade  of  hie  love  for  Utaj?    Why  did  he  foroa  her  to 
€vtrj  moment  hoir  much  c&uae  she  had  to  hate  this  pale-ftoed  gMt 

Captain  Arundel  rose,  and  walked  a  few  pacsi,  leaning  on  his  Btieky 
he  went 

"  Toa  will  sleep  here  to  night,  of  connw  7"  Olivia  If  anihmont  sud. 

"  Sleep  here !" 

His  tone  expressed  plainly  enouffh  that  the  place  waa  utterly  aUio- 
rent  to  him. 

"  Yes ;  where  else  shoold  yon  stay  ?" 

"  I  meant  to  hare  stopped  at  the  nearest  inn." 

"  The  nearest  inn  is  at  Eemberlisg." 

"That  would  suit  me  well  enougfh,"  the  young  man  answered b- 
differently ;  "  I  must  be  in  KemberliDg  early  to-morrow,  for  I  mmt » 
Paul  Marchmont.  I  am  no  nearer  tbe  compreheniion  of  my  wih'i 
flight  by  any  diing  that  yon  have  told  me.  It  is  to  Pool  Haichimn 
that  I  must  look  nszt  Heaven  help  him  if  he  tries  to  keep  tbe  trad 
from  me." 

"  You  will  see  Ur.  Marehmont  here  as  easily  as  at  Kemberling,"  Olin 
answered ;  "  he  comes  here  every  day." 

"What  for?" 

"  He  has  built  a  sort  of  painting-room  down  by  the  river-side,  sndb 
paints  there  wheneTor  there  is  lighL" 

"Indeed!"  cried  Edward  Amndel;  "he  makes  himself  at  home  U 
Harohmont  Towers,  thenf" 

"  He  has  a  right  to  do  so,  I  suppose,"  answered  the  widow  indiffi^ 
endy.    "If  Mary  Harohmont  is  dead,  this  place  and  all  belongingui'  I 
is  bis.   As  it  is,  I  am  only  here  on  snfferance."  ' 

"  He  has  taken  possession,  then  ?"  \ 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  shrinks  from  doing  so." 

"  And,  by  the  Heaven  above  us,  he  does  wisely,"  oried  EdwwJ  ■  I 
Amndel.  "  No  man  shall  seize  upon  that  which  belongs  to  my  daWin;' 
No  foul  plot  of  this  artist-traitor  shall  rob  her  of  her  own.  Qod  kw**  | 
how  little  value  /  set  upon  her  wealth ;  but  I  will  stand  between  her  ai 
those  who  try  to  rob  her,  until  my  last  gasp.  No,  Olivia;  I'll  not  MT 
here ;  I'll  accept  no  hospitality  from  Mr.  Marchmont  I  suspect  him  too 
mnoh." 

He  walked  to  the  door ;  but  before  he  reached  it  the  widow  vent  ts 
one  of  the  windows,  and  pnahed  aside  the  blind. 

"  Look  at  the  rain,"  she  said;  "harkatit;  don't  you  hear  it,  diij^ 
drip,  drip  upon  the  stone  7  I  wouldn't  turn  a  dog  out  of  doors  upon  )u^ 
a  night  as  this ;  and  you — yon  are  bo  ill — so  weak.  Edward  ArunM 
do  you  hate  me  so  much  that  you  refuse  to  share  the  same  shelter  wiu 
me,  even  for  a  night?" 

There  is  nothing  so  difficult  of  belief  to  a  man,  who  is  not  a  ooioaA 
as  the  simple  fact  that  he  is  beloved  by  a  woman  whom  he  does  not  hn, 
and  faM  never  wooed  by  word  or  deed.    But  for  this,  surely  Sdw*"! 
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Anmdel  moat,  in  that  sudden  bunt  of  tanderneM,  that  one  piteone  appeal, 
havs  discovered  a  clue  to  bis  cousin's  seoret. 

He  discovered  nothinf^ ;  he  guesaed  nothing.  But  he  was  touched  by 
her  tone,  even  in  spite  of  his  utter  ignorance  of  its  meaning,  and  he  re- 
plied, in  an  altered  manner, 

"  Certain];,  Olivia,  if  yoa  really  wish  it,  I  will  stay.  Heaven  knows 
I  have  no  desire  that  yon  and  I  should  be  ill  friends.  I  want  your  help ; 
your  pity,  perhaps.  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  that  any  cruel  things 
yon  said  to  Hf  ary  arose  from  an  outbreak  of  temper.  T  cannot  think  that 
you  could  be  base  at  heart  I  will  even  attribute  your  disbelief  of  the 
statement  made  hy  my  poor  girl  as  to  our  marriage  to  Uis  narrow  pre- 
judices learnt  in  a  dismal  country  town.    Let  us  be  friends,  Olivia." 

He  held  oat  his  hand.  His  cousin  laid  her  cold  fingers  m  his  open 
palm,  and  he  shuddered  as  if  he  had  come  in  contact  with  a  c<upee.  Tbwe 
was  nothing  very  cordial  in  the  salutation.  The  two  hands  seemed  to 
drop  asunder,  lifelees  and  inert ;  as  if  to  bear  mute  witness  that  between 
these  two  people  there  was  no  possibility  of  sympathy  or  union. 

But  Captain  Arundel  accepted  his  cousin's  hospitality.  Indeed  he 
had  need  to  do  so ;  for  he  found  that  his  valet  had  relied  upon  his  mas- 
ter's stopping  at  the  Towers,  and  had  sent  the  carriage  back  to  Swam- 
pington.  A  tray  with  cold  meat  and  wine  was  brought  into  the  drawing- 
room  for  the  young  soldier's  refreshment.  He  drank  a  glass  of  Madeira, 
and  made  some  pretence  of  eating  a  few  mouthfuls,  out  of  courtesy  to 
Ohvia;  but  he  did  this  almost  mechanically.  He  sat  silent  and  gloomy, 
brooding  over  the  terrible  shock  that  he  had  so  newly  recNved  ;  brooding^ 
over  the  hidden  things  that  had  happened  in  that  dreary  interval,  during 
which  he  had  been  as  powerless  to  defend  his  wife  from  trouble  ds  a  dead 

Agun  and  again  the  cruel  thought  returned  to  him,  each  tune  with 
a  fresh  agony, — that  if  he  had  written  to  his  mother,  if  he  had  told  her  the 
story  of  his  marriage,  the  things  which  had  happened  oonld  never  have 
come  to  pass.  Mary  wonld  have  been  sheltered  and  protected  by  a  good 
and  loving  woman.  This  thought,  this  horrible  seLf-reproaoh,  was  the 
bitterest  thing  the  young  man  had  to  bear. 

"  It  is  too  great  a  punishment,"  he  thought ;  "  I  am  too  cruelly  pun- 
ished for  having  forgotten  every  thing  in  my  happiness  with  my  darling." 

The  widow  sat  in  her  low  easy-chair  near  the  fire,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  burning  coals;  the  grate  had  been  replenished, and  the  light  of 
the  red  blaze  shone  fall  apon  Olivia  Karchmon^s  haggard  face.  Edward 
Arundel,  aroused  for  a  few  moments  out  of  his  gloomy  abstractioD,  was 
surprised  at  the  change  which  an  interval  of  a  few  months  had  mads  in 
his  cousin.  The  gloomy  shadow  which  he  had  oflen  seen  on  her  face 
had  become  a  fixed  expression;  every  line  had  deepened,  as  if  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  ten  years,  rather  than  by  the  progress  of  a  few  months. 
OUvia  Marchmont  had  grown  old  before  her  time.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
change.    There  was  a  look,  undefined  and  undefinable,  m  the  large  lumi- 
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nous  gray  eyea,  unnaturally  laminous  now,  which  filled  Bdwanl  Amndd 
with  a  Tag^ie  sense  of  terror ;  a  terror  which  he  would  not — whidi  be 
dared  not — attempt  to  analyse.  He  remembered  Mary's  ■mmaanning  (tar 
of  her  stepmother,  and  he  now  scarcely  wondered  at  diat  fear.  TlMn 
was  some^ing  almost  weird  and  unearthly  in  the  aspect  of  the  wvon 
sitting  opposite  to  him  by  the  broad  hearth ;  no  vestige  of  colour  in  Iw 
gloomy  &oe,  a  strange  light  bunuog  in  ber  eyes,  and  her  black  draperia 
fidling  ronnd  her  in  straight  lustreless  folds. 

"  I  fear  you  have  been  ill,  Oliria,"  the  yoong  man  said,  presently. 

Another  sentiment  had  arisen  in  bis  breast  side  by  side  with  thu 
Tagne  terror, — a  &noy  that  perhaps  there  was  some  reason  why  his  eoani 
should  be  pitied. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  indifferently ;  as  if  no  subject  of  which  CSaptaia 
Arundel  could  hare  spoken  would  hare  bees  of  lea  concern  to  her, — "  yo, 
I  have  been  very  ilL" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it" 

Olivia  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled.  Her  snule  was  the  aUBgieat  be 
had  ever  seen  upon  a  woman's  fiace. 

"  I  am  very  sony  to  hear  it.    What  has  been  the  matter  with  yoaf 

"  Slow  fever,  Mr.  Weeton  said." 

"Mr.  Weston?" 

"  Yes ;  Ht,  Uarchmont's  brotber-in-law.  He  has  moceeded  to  Mr. 
Dawnfield's  practice  at  EemberUng.  He  attended  me,  and  he  attniiiW 
my  stepdanghtar." 

"  Hy  wife  was  ill,  then  ?" 

"  Yes ;  she  had  brain-fever ;  she  reoovered  &am  that,  but  she  did  bm 
leoover  strength.  Her  low  spirits  alarmed  me,  and  I  considered  it  cnlf 
right — Mr.  Marchmont  su^^ested  also-— that  a  medical  man  should  bs 
consulted." 

"And  what  did  this  man,  this  Mr.  Weston,  say  V 

"  Very  little ;  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  Mary,  he  said.  He 
gave  her  a  little  medidue,  but  only  in  the  desire  of  strengtheniiiff  btt 
nervooB  system.  Ha  could  give  her  no  medicine  that  woold  have  ai^ 
very  good  effect  upon  her  spirits  while  she  chose  to  keep  herself  obalt- 
nately  apart  from  every  one." 

The  young  miu's  head  sank  upon  his  breast.  The  image  of  his  doo- 
late  young  wife  arose  before  him ;  the  image  of  a  pale,  sorrowfal  fpA, 
htJding  herself  apart  from  her  persecutors,  abandoned,  lonely,  despairing. 
Why  had  she  remained  at  Marchmont  Towers  7  Why  had  she  ever  ooo- 
semtfld  to  go  there,  when  she  had  again  and  again  expressed  such  tonr 
of  ber  et«pmother  1  Why  had  she  not  rather  followed  her  husband  dowH 
to  Devonshire,  and  thrown  herself  upon  his  relatives  for  [votectiaaf 
Was  it  like  this  loving  girl  to  remain  quietly  here  in  linoolnsbire,  wImb 
the  man  she  loved  with  snob  innocent  devotion  was  lying  between  Gfc 
and  death  away  in  the  weat? 

"  She  is  such  a  child,"  he  thought, — "such  a  child  in  har  i{ 
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of  the  w<^d.    I  miut  not  reason  aboat  her  as  I  wonld  about  anotilier 


And  then  a  sudden  flash  of  passionate  emotion  row  to  hk  &oe,  as  a 
new  thought  flashed  into  his  mind.  What  if  this  hdpless  girl  had  bean 
detained  by  fbroe  at  Marohmont  Towers  ?  *    ' 

"  Olivia,"  he  cried,  "  whatever  baseness  tliis  man  Paul  Manrfunont 
viay  be  capable  of,  yon  at  least  must  be  saperior  to  any  d^berate  sin. 
I  have  all  my  life  believed  in  yon,  and  respected  yon,  as  a  good  woman. 
Tell  me  the  tmth,  then,  for  pity's  sake.  Nothing  that  you  oan  tdl  me 
will  fill  up  the  drad  blank  that  the  horrible  interval  since  my  aocideat 
has  made  in  my  life.  But  yon  can  give  me  some  help.  A  few  words 
from  yon  may  clear  away  mnch  of  this  daiknees.  How  did  yon  find  my 
wife  f  How  did  you  induoe  her  to  oome  back  to  this  plaoe  ?  I  know 
t^Mt  she  had  an  unreasonable  dread  of  returning  here." 

"  I  found  her  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Uaichmont,"  Olivia  answered 
quietly.  "  I  had  some  difficalty  in  mducing  her  to  return  here  j  but  after 
hearing  of  your  aeoident — " 

"  How  was  the  news  of  that  brtJcen  to  her?" 

"  TJnfbrtonately  she  saw  a  paper  that  had  happened  to  be  kft  in  her 
way." 

"By  whom?" 

"  By  Mr.  Marchmont." 

"Where  was  this?" 

"  In  Hampshire." 

"  Indeed  !     Then  Paul  Marchmont  went  with  yon  to  Hampshire  r* 

"  He  did.  He  was  of  great  servioe  to  me  in  this  crisis.  A&et  seeing 
the  paper,  my  stepdaughter  was  seized  with  brain-fever.  &he  was  un- 
conBcioas  when  we  brought  her  back  to  the  Towers.  She  was  nursed  by 
my  old  servant  Barbara,  and  had  the  highest  medical  oare.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  thing  more  could  have  been  done  for  her." 

"  No,"  answered  Edward  Arundel  bitterly ;  "  unless  yon  could  have 
loved  her." 

"  We  cannot  force  our  affections,"  the  widow  said,  in  a  hard  voioe. 

Another  voioe  in  her  breaat  seenLod  to  whisper, "  Why  da  yon  reproach 
me  for  not  bariog  loved  this  girl  7  If  yon  had  loved  me,  the  whole 
wt^d  would  have  been  differmt." 

"Olivia  Marchmont^"  said  Captain  Arundel,  "by  your  own  avowal 
there  has  never  been  any  afieotion  for  this  orphan  girl  in  your  heart  It 
IB  not  my  bueiness  to  dwell  upon  the  fact,  as  something  almost  unnatural 
under  the  peculiar  cucomstancea  through  which  that  helpless  child  was 
cast  upon  your  protection.  It  is  needless  to  l7y  to  understand  why  you 
have  hardened  your  heart  agamst  my  poor  wifo.  Enough  that  it  is  so. 
But  I  may  still  believe  that,  whatever  your  feelings  may  be  towards  your 
dead  husband's  daughter,  yon  would  not  be  guilty  of  any  deUberate  act 
of  treachery  agaiost  her.  I  can  afFord  to  believe  this  of  you ;  but  I  oaa- 
aot  believe  it  of  Paul  Marchm(Hit.   Hiat  man  is  my  wife's  natncal  enemy. 
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If  he  has  been  hen  daring  my  illness,  he  has  been  here  to  plot  i 
her.  When  he  came  here,  he  came  to  attempt  her  destruction.  She 
stands  between  him  and  this  estate.  Long  ago,  when  I  was  a  oardess 
schoolboy,  my  poor  friend  John  Marchmont  told  me  that,  if  erer  the  day 
came  upon  vhioh  Mary's  interests  should  be  opposed  to  the  intereata  of 
her  coosin,  that  man  would  be  a  dire  and  hitter  enemy;  so  much  the  more 
terrible  because  in  all  appearance  her  friend.  The  day  cams ;  and  I,  to 
whom  the  orphan  girl  had  been  left  as  a  sacred  legacy,  was  not  by  to 
defend  her.  But  I  have  risen  from  the  bed  that  many  hare  thought  a 
.  bed  of  death ;  and  I  come  to  this  place  with  one  indomitable  resolution 
paramount  in  my  breast, — the  determination  to  find  my  vife,  and  to 
bring  condign  punishment  upon  the  man  who  has  done  her  wrong." 

Captain  Aruudel  spoke  in  a  low  voice;  but  his  passion  was  not  the 
more  terrible  because  of  the  suppression  of  those  common  ontward  eri- 
dencee  by  which  fury  ordinarily  betrays  itsel£  He  relapsed  into  thought- 
ful silence. 

Olivia  made  no  answer  to  any  thing  that  he  bad,  said.  She  sat  look- 
ing at  him  steadily,  with  an  admiring  awe  in  her  fsoa  How  splendid  he 
was,  tbis  youDg  hero,  even  in  his  sickness  and  feebloness  1  How  splendid, 
by  reason  of  the  grand  courage,  the  chivalrous  devotion,  that  sh<Mis  out 
of  his  blue  eyes  ! 

The  cloclc  struck  eleven  while  the  cousins  sat  opposite  ta  each  other, 
—only  divided,  physically,  by  the  width  of  the  tapestried  hearth-rug ;  but^ 
oh,  bow  many  weary  miles  asunder  in  spirit! — and  Edward  Arundel  roe^ 
startled  from  his  sorrowful  reverie. 

"  If  I  were  a  strong  man,"  he  said,  "  I  would  see  Paul  Marchmont 
to-night.  But  I  must  wait  till  to-morrow  momiug.  At  what  time  does 
he  come  to  his  painting-room  T' 

"  At  eight  o'clock,  when  the  mornings  are  bright;  but  later  when  tiis 
weather  is  dnll." 

"  At  eight  o'clock !  I  pray  Heaven  the  sun  may  shine  early  to-m«- 
row  I  I  pray  Heaven  I  may  not  have  to  wait  long  before  I  find  myself 
face  to  face  with  that  man !     Good  night,  Olivia." 

He  took  a  candle  from  a  table  near  the  door,  and  lit  it  almost 
mechanically.  He  fonnd  Mr.  Morrison  waiting  for  him,  very  sleepy  and 
despondent,  in  a  large  bedchamber  in  which  (>iptain  Axnndel  bad  never 
slept  before, — a  dreary  apartment^  decked  out  with  the  faded  splendours 
of  the  past ;  a  chamber  in  which  the  restless  sleeper  might  expect  to  see 
a  phantom  lady  in  a  ghostly  sacque,  cowering  over  the  embers,  and 
spreading  her  transparent  hands  above  the  red  light. 

"  It  isn't  particular  comfortable,  afber  Daugerfield,"  the  valet  muttered, 
in  a  melancholy  voice ;  "  and  all  I  'ope,  Mr.  Edward,  is,  that  the  sheets 
ate  not  damp.  Tve  been  a  stirrin'  of  the  fire  and  puttin'  on  fresh  o(»b 
for  the  last  hour.  There's  a  bed  £>r  me  in  the  dresein'-room,  within 
call." 

Captain  Arundel  soarcelj  heard  what  his  servant  said  to  him.     He 
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VBS  itanding  at  tlie  door  of  the  spsoions  ohunber,  looking  out  into  a 
I<mg  low-roofed  ooiridor,  in  which  he  had  jiut  encountered  Barbara,  Mrs. 
Uarchnumt's  conSd«itial  attendant, — the  wooden-&ced,  in§cmtable-tooli:- 
in^  woman  who,  aecordmg  bi  Olivia,  had  watched  and  niniotered  to  hie 
wife. 

"  Was  that  the  tenderest  face  that  looked  down  upon  vaj  darling  as 
ahe  lay  on  her  liok-bed  ?"  he  thought  "  I  had  almost  as  soon  have  had 
a  {^lonl  to  watoh  by  mj  poor  dear's  pillow." 

Chapter  XXII. 


Edward  Ardndbl  lay  awake  through  the  best  part  of  that  No- 
vember night,  listening  to  the  ceaseless  dripping  of  the  ram  upon  the 
terraoe,  and  thinking  of  Paul  Marchmont.  It  was  of  this  man  that  he 
must  demand  an  account  of  his  wife.  Nothing  that  Olivia  had  told  him 
had  in  any  way  lessened  this  detennioation.  The  httle  slipper  faond  by 
the  water's  edge;  the  placard  flapping  on  the  mosa-grown  pillar  at  the 
entranoe  to  the  park ;  the  story  of  a  poesible  snioide,  or  a  more  pfobable 
Bocident ; — all  these  things  were  aa  nothing  beside  the  young  man's  sus- 
picion of  Paul  Harchmont.  He  had  pooh-poohed  John's  dread  of  his 
kinsman  as  weak  and  unreasonable  j  and  now,  with  the  same  unreason, 
he  was  ready  to  oondeznn  this  man,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  as  a  traitor 
and  a  plotter  against  his  yoong  wife. 

He  lay  tossing  from  side  to  side  all  that  nighty  weak  and  feverish, 
with  great  drops  of  cold  perspiration  rolling  down  his  pale  feoe,  some- 
times falling  into  a  fitful  sleep,  in  whose  distorted  dreams  Paul  March- 
mont was  for  ever  present,  now  one  man,  now  another.  There  was  no 
sense  of  fitness  in  these  dreams ;  for  sometimes  Edward  Arundel  and  the 
artist  were  wrestling  together  with  newly-sharpened  daggen  in  their 
eag«r  bands,  each  ti^rsting  for  the  other's  blood;  and  in  the  next  mo- 
ment  they  were  friends,  and  had  been  friendly — as  it  seemed — for  years. 

The  young  man  woke  from  one  of  tlieee  last  dreams,  with  words  of 
good-fellowship  upon  his  lips,  to  find  the  morning  light  gleaming  through 
the  narrow  openings  in  the  damask  window -cortains,  and  Mr.  Morrison 
laying  oat  his  master's  dresaiag  apparatus  upon  the  carved  oak  toilette- 
table. 

Captain  Arundel  dressed  Wmself  as  fast  as  be  could,  with  the  assist- 
uioe  of  the  valet,  and  then  made  his  way  down  the  broad  stairosee,  with 
the  help  of  his  oane,  npon  which  he  had  need  to  lean  pretty  heavily,  for 
he  was  as  weak  aa  a  child. 

"  You  had  better  give  me  the  brandy-fiask,  Morrison,"  he  said.  "lam 
i;aing  ont  before  breakfest  You  may  as  well  come  with  me,  by  the  by ; 
for  I  doubt  if  I  could  walk  aa  fer  as  I  want  to  go,  without  the  help  of 
your  arm." 

In  the  hall  Captain  Arundel  found  one  of  the  servants.    The  western 
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door  Tas  opa,  and  tbe  man  was  Rtandm^  on  tbe  tlmshold  lookni^  a«k 
«t  the  morning.  The  rain  bad  ceased ;  but  the  daj  did  not  jet  prmaiM 
to  be  very  bright,  for  the  ran  gleamed  like  a  ball  of  bunuahed  copper 
throngh  a  pale  Norember  mist. 

"  Do  you  knov  if  Mr.  Paul'Marchmont  has  gone  domi  to  the  boat 
hooBe  7"  Edward  asked. 

"Yes,  Bir,"  the  man  answered;  "I  met  him  just  now  in  the  qoad- 
rangle.     He'd  been  havinga  cup  ofoofiee  with  mj  miBtreBB." 

Edward  started.  Theyi'were  firiends,  then,  Paul  Marcbmont  and 
Olivia! — iriends,  but  surely'^ not  allies!  Whatever  villanj  this  mu 
might  be  capable  of  committiiig,  Olivia  muat  at  least  be  guiltless  of  any 
deliberate  treachery  ? 

Captain  Arondel  took  hia  servanl^B  arm  and  walked  oat  into  the 
qnadmngle,  and  from  the  qnadrangle  to  the  low>lying  woody  swnsp^ 
where  the  Btant«d  trees  lotted  grim  and  weird-like  in  their  leasees  ti- 
neas. Weak  as  tbe  young  man'was,  he  walked  rapidly  across  the  sloppj 
ground,  whioh  had  been  almost  flooded  by  tbe  continnal  rains.  He  wm 
borne  up  by  his  fierce  desire  to  be  &ee  to  fttee  with  Pavl  Harchmrat. 
The  saiage  energy  of  his  mind  was  stronger  than  any  physical  debiUty. 
He  dismined  Hr.  Horrison  as  soon  as  )he  was  within  sight  of  the  hmt- 
honse,  and  went  on  alone,  leaning  on  his  stick,  and  paneing  now  and  dm 
to  draw  breath,  angry  with  himself  for  his  weakness. 

The  boat-honse,  and  the  pavilion  above  it,  had  been  patched  np  by 
wnne  country  workmen.  A  bandfnl  of  plaster  here  and  there,  a  httia 
new  brickwork,  and  a  mended^window-frame,  bore  witness  of  diis.  The 
ponderous  old-tasbioned  wooden  shutters  had  been  repaired,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  work  which  had  been  |begnn  in  John  Harohmont's  lifetina 
had  now,  in  a  certain  rongh  manner,  been  completed.  The  plaee  whiiA 
had  hitherto  appeared  likely  to  fail  into  utter  decay  had  been  rendend 
weather- tight  and  habitable ;  the  black  smoke,  creeping  slotrly  npward 
from  tbe  ivy-covered  chimney,  gave  evidence  of  occapation.  Beyond 
thiB,  a  large  wooden  shed,  with  a  wide  window  Ironting  the  north,  b«d 
been  erected  close  against  the  boat-honse.  This  rough  shed  Edward 
Arundel  at  once  mideistood  to^  the  painting^room  which  tbe  artist  had 
built  for  himself. 

He  paused  a  moment  ontside  tbe  door  of  this  shed.  A.  man's  Teiea 
— a  tenor  voice,  rather  tbin  and  metallic  in  quality — was  singing  a  Bcnq> 
of  Boesini  upon  the'other  side  of  tbe  frail  wt]odwork. 

Edward  Arundel  knocked  Jwith  the  handle  of  his  stick  upon  the  door. 
The  voice  left  off  singing,  to  say  "Come  m." 

The  soldier  opened  the  door,  abused  the  threshold,  and  stood  fnee  to 
ftce  with  Paul  Uarcbmont  in  the  bare  wooden  shed.  The  painter  had 
dressed  himself  for  his  work.  His  coat  and  waistcoat  lay  upon  a  cfaifr 
near  the  door.  He  had  put  on  a  canvas  jacket,  and  had  drawn  a  loose 
pair  of  linen-troupcrs  over  those  which  belonged  to  his  usual  costuiae.  So 
far  as  this  paiat-besmeared  coat  and^  trooiers  went,  nothing  oonld  hate 
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been  mote  alorenly  than  Paul  Marchmont'fl  ^ipearanoe }  but  some  tis^ 
of  foppery  exhibited  itself  in  the  bladt-velTet  emoking-cap,  which  oon- 
traeted  with  and  set  off  the  ulrery  whiteness  of  his  b^,  as  well  aa  in  the 
delicate  curve  of  his  amber  moustache.  A.  monstaobe  was  not  a  very 
common  adommenl  in  the  year  1618.  It  was  rather  an  eocentrioicy 
affected  by  artists,  and  permitted  as  the  wild  ct^irice  of  irreaponsibls 
bein§^,  not  amenable  to  the  laws  that  govern  rational  and  respectable 
people. 

Edward  Arundel  sharply  scmtinised  the  face  and  figure  of  the  artist. 
He  cast  a  ra[»d  glance  rotind  the  bare  whitewashed  walls  of  the  shed, 
trying  to  read  even  in  those  bare  walls  some  chance  due  to  the  painter's 
character.  But  there  was  not  mnoh  to  be  gleaned  from  the  details  of 
tbat  almost  eii4>ly  chamber.  A  dismal,  blaek-looking,  iron  store,  with  a 
crooked  chimney,  stood  in  one  comer.  A  great  easel  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  room.  A  sheet  of  tin,  nailed  upon  a  wooden  shutter,  swung  back- 
wards and  forwards  against  the  northern  window,  blown  to  and  fro  by 
the  damp  wind  that  crept  in  throngh  the  crevices  in  the  iiamework  of  the 
rooj^y-fashkined  casement.  A  heap  of  canvases  were  piled  against  the 
walls,  and  here  and  there  a  half-finished  picture — a  lurid  Tumeresqua 
landscape ;  a  black  stormy  dty ;  a  rocky  nonntain-pass,  dyed  blood-red 
hy  the  setting  nn^was  propped  up  against  the  whitewashed  back- 
gToond.  Scattered  sor^  of  water-colour,  crayon,  old  engravings, 
sketches  torn  and  tumblai,  bits  of  rock-work  and  foliage,  lay  littered 
about  the  floor;  and  on  a  paint-atuned  deal -table  of  the  rongbest 
and  plaineBt  fiishion  vers  gathered  1^  cokmr-tubes  and  palettes,  the 
bushes  and  sponges  and  dirty  cloths,  the  greasy  and  sticky  tin-cans, 
which  form  the  parapbemalia  of  an  artist  Opposite  the  northern 
window  was  the  moss-grown  stone- staircase  leading  np  to  the  pavilion 
over  the  boat-bonie.  Hr.  Marohmont  had  built  his  painting-room 
against  the  side  of  the  paviUtm,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shut  in  the  stab- 
case  and  doorway  which  filmed  the  only  entrance  to  it.  His  ezcnse 
lor  tbe  Bwkwardneta  of  this  piece  of  architecture  was  the  impossibility  of 
otherwise  getting  the  all-desirable  northern  light  for  the  illumination  of 
bis  rough  studio. 

This  was  the  chamber  in  which  Edward  Arundel  foond  the  man  fivm 
whom  be  came  to  demand  an  account  of  his  wife's  disappearance.  The 
artist  was  evidently  quite  prepared  to  receive  his  visitor.  He  made  no 
pretence  of  being  taken  off  his  guard,  as  a  meaner  petender  might  have 
d<me.  One  of  Paul  Marohmont's  theories  was,  that  as  it  is  only  a  fool 
who  would  use  brass  where  he  could  as  easily  employ  gold,  so  it  is  only 
a  fixil  who  tells  a  lie  when  he  can  conveniently  tell  tiie  truth. 

"Oaptain  Arundel,  I  believeT'  be  said,  pushing  a  chair  forward  for 
his  visitor.  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  recognise  yon  by  your  appearance  of 
ill  health.  Mrs.  Uarchmcoit  fadd  me  yon  wanted  to  see  me.  Doee  my 
meersohanm  annoy  you?  PU  put  it  out  if  it  does.  No?  Then,  if  you'll 
allow  me,  I'll  go  on  smoking.    Some  people  say  tobaoco-smoke  gives  a 
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tone  to  one's  picturw.  If  so,  mine  ought  to  be  Rembrandts  in  doptli  o( 
colonr." 

£dward  Arundel  dropped  into  tbe  chair  that  had  been  offered  to  him. 
If  he  could  bj  any  poseibilit;  hare  rejected  even  this  amonnt  of  hospitality 
from  Paul  Marchmont,  he  would  have  done  so ;  bat  he  was  a  great  deal 
too  weak  to  stand,  and  he  knev  that  his  inteiriew'  with  the  artist  most 
be  a  long  one. 

"Mr.  Marohmont,"  he  said,  "if  my  oonsin  Olivia  told  yon  that  you 
might  expect  to  see  me  here  to^ay,  she  most  likely  told  yon  a  great  deal 
more.  Did  she  tell  yon  that  I  look  to  you  to  account  to  ms  for  the  dia- 
appearance  of  my  wife  V 

Paul  Marchmont  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  who  should  say,  "Thia 
yonng  man  is  an  invalid.  I  mnst  not  suffer  myself  to  be  a^^ravated  by 
his  absurdity."  Then  taking  his  meerschanm  &omhiB  lips,  be  set  it  down, 
and  seated  himself  at  a  few  paces  from  Edward  Arundel  on  the  lowest 
of  the  moss-grown  steps  leading  up  to  the  pavilion. 

"  My  dear  Captain  Arundel,"  he  said  very  gravely,  "  your  cousin  did 
repeat  to  me  a  great  deal  of  last  night's  conversation.  She  told  me  that 
you  bad  spoken  of  me  with  a  degree  of  violence,  natural  enough  perlupe 
to  a  hot-tempered  young  soldier,  but  in  no  manner  justified  by  our  rela- 
tions. When  you  call  upon  me  to  account  for  Uie  disappearance  of 
Mary  Marchmont,  you  act  about  bb  rationally  as  if  you  declared  me 
answerable  for  the  pulmoneiy  complaint  that  carried  away  her  &th«. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  call  upon  me  to  assist  yon  in  Uie  endeavour 
to  &thom  the  mystery  of  her  disappearance,  you  will  find  me  ready  and 
willing  to  aid  you  to  the  very  uttermost  It  is  to  my  interest  as  mnoh  aa 
to  yours  that  this  mystery  should  be  cleared  np." 

"  And  in  the  mean  time  you  take  possenion  of  this  estate  V 

"No,  Captain  Arondel.  The  law  would  allow  me  to  do  so;  but  I 
decline  to  touch  one  farthing  of  the  revenue  which  this  estate  yields,  or 
to  commit  one  act  of  ownership,  until  the  mystery  of  Mary  Marchmonfs 
disappearance,  or  of  ber  death,  is  cleared  up." 

"The  mystery  of  her  death!"  said  Edward  Arundel;  "you  believe, 
then,  that  she  is  dead  V 

"  I  anticipate  nothing ;  I  think  nothing,"  answered  the  artist ;  "  I  only 
wait.  The  mysteriee  of  life  are  so  many  and  so  incomprehensible, — the 
stories,  which  are  every  day  to  be  read  by  any  man  who  takes  the  tronble 
to  look  throngh  a  newspaper,  are  so  strange,  and  savour  so  much  of  the 
improbabilities  of  a  novel-writer's  first  wild  fiction, — that  I  am  ready  to  be- 
lieve every  thing  and  any  thing.  Mary  Marchmont  struck  me,  from  the 
first  moment  in  which  I  saw  her,  as  sadly  deficient  in  mental  power. 
Nothing  she  could  do  would  astonish  me.  She  may  be  hiding  herself 
away  flrom  us,  prompted  only  by  some  .eccentric  lanoy  of  her  own.  She 
may  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  designing  people.  She  may  have  pur- 
posely placed  her  slipper  by  the  water>side,  in  order  to  give  the  idea  of 
an  accident  or  a  suicide ;  or  she  may  have  dropped  it  there  by  chance,  and 
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miked  bare&ot  to  the  nearest  nitway-station.  She  acted  nnreasonablj 
be&ra  when  she  ran  away  from  Marohmont  Towers ;  she  may  have  acted 
ODTeaflosably  again." 

"  You  do  not  think,  then,  that  she  is  dead  V 

"  I  faeeitate  to  form  any  opinion ;  I  positiTely  decline  to  expieee  one." 

Edward  Arundel  gnatred  mvbgelj  at  the  ends  of  his  moostaclie. 
This  man's  cool  imperturbability,  which  had  none  of  the  studied  smooth- 
ness of  hypocrisy,  but  which  seemed  rather  the  plain  candour  of  a  thorough 
man  of  the  world,  who  had  no  wish  to  pretend  to  any  sentiment  he  did 
not  feel,  baffled  and  infimated  the  passionate  young  soldier.  Was  it 
possible  that  this  man,  who  met  him  with  such  cool  self-sssertion,  who  in 
no  manner  avoided  any  disonssion  of  Uary  Marchmont^s  disappearance, — 
was  it  possible  that  he  could  have  bad  any  treacherous  and  guilty  part  in 
tliat  calamity?  OliHa's  manner  looked  like  gaUtj  but  Paul  Marchmont's 
seemed  the  personifioation  of  innocence.  Not  angry  innocence,  indignant 
that  its  purity  should  have  been  suspected ;  but  the  matter-of-fact,  com- 
monplace innocence  of  a  man  of  the  world,  who  is  a  great  deal  too  clever 
to  play  any  haEardons  and  villanous  game. 

"  You  can  perhaps  answer  me  this  question,  Mr,  Marohmont,"  said 
Edward  Arundel.  "  Why  was  my  wife  doubted  when  she  told  the  story 
of  her  marriage?" 

The  artist  smiled,  and  risinj^  from  his  seat  upon  the  stone  step,  took 
a  pocket-book  from  one  of  the  pockets  of  the  coat  that  he  had  been 
weartDg. 

"  I  can  answar  that  question,"  he  said,  selecting  a  paper  from  amongst 
others  in  the  pocket-book.    "This  will  answer  it" 

He  handed  Edward  Arundel  the  paper,  which  was  a  letter  folded 
lengthways,  and  indorsed,  "From  Mrs.  Arundel,  August  Slst."  Within 
this  letter  was  anotiier  paper,  indorsed,  "  Copy  of  letter  to  Mrs.  Arun- 
del, August  38th." 

"  You  had  better  read  the  copy  first,"  lir.  Marchmont  said,  ai  Ed- 
ward looked  donbtfblly  at  the  inner  paper. 

The  copy  was  very  brief,  and  ran  Uius : 

"  MardunOTit  ToirerB,  Augaat  28,  164S. 

"  Hasah,^!  have  been  g^ven  to  understand  that  yonr  sou.  Captain 
Arundel,  within  a  frotnight  of  his  sad  accident^  contracted  a  secret  mar- 
riage with  a  young  lady,  whose  name,  I,  for  seferal  reasons,  prefer  to 
withhold.  If  you  can  oblige  me  by  informing  me  whether  there  is  any 
foundation  for  this  statement,  yon  will  confer  a  very  great  &vonr  upon 
"  Your  obedient  serTant^ 

"Paul  Mahchkoht." 

The  answer  to  this  letter,  in  the  hand  of  Edward  Arundel's  mother, 
was  equally  brief: 

"  Dongerfield  Park,  August  81,  14*8. 

"  Sir, — In  teglj  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  state  that  thsre  can  be  no 
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foundation  wbataver  for  the  report  ta  wliicb  jm.  aUnde.  Mj  md  ii  t« 
hoDonrabls  to  contract  a  secret  maiT>ag« ;  and  although  his  present  im- 
happj  Btato  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  receive  the  aworaaoe  from  iai 
own  lips,  mj  confidence  in  hia  hig;h  principles  justifies  me  in  contradiet 
ing  any  aiieh  report  aa  that  *rhi^  forms  the  subject  of  yoor  letter. 
"  I  am,  air, 

«  Yoitn  obedientl J, 

"Letitu  Aruhdbl." 

The  soIdW  stood,  mute  and  confiHUided,  with  hia  mothw 'a  letter  ia  Ik 
hand.  It  seemed  as  if  every  creature  had  been  against  the  helpless  gnl 
whom  he  had  made  hia  wife.  Every  bond  had  been  lifted  to  diire  her 
from  the  house  that  was  her  ownj  to  drive  her  out  upon  die  world,  rf 
which  she  was  ignorant,  a  wandaor  and  an  outeaat ;  periiape  te  drift 
her  to  a  cruel  death. 

"  You  can  scarcely  wonder  if  the  receipt  of  that  letter  oonfirmed  ■• 
in  my  previous  belief  that  Alary  Marchmont'e  atory  of  a  maniage  aroM 
out  of  the  weakness  of  a  brain,  never  too  strong,  ud  at  that  tine  ny 
much  enfeebled  by  the  effect  of  a  fever." 

Edward  Arundel  was  silent  He  cnubed  his  mother's  letter  in  his 
hand.  Even  his  mother — even  bis  mother — that  tender  and  compawifltwti 
woman,  whose  protection  he  had  so  freely  promised,  ten  years  befim  ia 
the  lobby  of  Drury  Lane,  to  John  Marohmont'e  motberiees  ohild, — eva 
she,  by  some  hideous  fatality,  had  helped  to  bring  grief  and  shame  upM 
the  lonely  girL  All  this  story  of  his  young  wife's  disappeanwoe  seeinMl 
enveloped  in  a  wretched  obeonrity,  thnmgh  whose  thiek  darkaeas  ht 
could  not  penetrate.  He  felt  himself  encompassed  by  a  web  ef  myatetyi 
athwart  which  it  was  impossible  to  cut  his  way  to  the  truth.  He  aAed 
questioD  after  question,  and  received  antwen  which  seemed  freely  gives; 
but  the  story  remained  as  dark  as  ever.  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  What 
was  the  due  to  the  mystery?  Was  this  man,  Paul  Marchmont^ — buy 
amongst  bis  unfiniebed  pictures,  and  bearing  in  his  every  action,  in  1>>* 
every  word,  the  stamp  of  an  easy-going,  free-spoken  soldier  of  fortune, 
—likely  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  dark  and  subtle  villany  against  tht 
nissiDg  girl  ?  He  had  disbelieved  in  the  marriage ;  but  he  bad  had  sonM 
reason  for  bis  doubt  of  a  fact  tiiat  could  not  very  well  be  welcome  to 

The  young  man  rose  from  his  chair,  and  stood  irresolute,  brooding: 
over  these  things. 

"  Come,  Captain  Amndel,"  cried  Paul  Marchmont  heartily,  "  belien 
me,  though  I  have  not  much  snperfluous  sentimentality  left  in  my 
composition  after  a  pretty  long  encounter  with  the  world,  sdll  I  can  tm^f 
sympathise  with  your  regret  fn-  this  poor  silly  child.  I  hope,  for  your 
sake,  that  she  still  hves,  and  is  hiding  herself  out  of  some  persistoit  fetlf- 
Perhap%  now  yon  are  able  to  act  in  the  business,  there  may  be  a  bettff 
ofaanoe  ef  findmg  her.    I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  Iktiier,  and  in 
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iwdj  to  gire  yon  the  help  of  any  knowledge  of  die  world  whioh  I 
may  ttsTe  ^thered  in  the  experieoce  of  ■  lifetime.  Will  yoti  accept 
my  help  7" 

Edward  Anmdel  paused  hr  a  moment^  with  his  head  Btill  bent,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  groond.  Then  suddenly  lifting  his  head,  he 
looked  lull  in  the  artist's  Aice  as  he  answeied  him. 

"  "Sa  !"  he  cried.  "Your  offer  may  be  made  in  all  good  fsich,  and 
if  so,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  but  no  one  Iotos  this  misnng  girl  as  I  love  ho- ; 
no  one  has  so  good  a  right  as  I  have  to  protect  and  shelter  her.  I  will 
look  fiir  my  wife,  alone,  nnaided;  except  by  such  help  as  I  [my  that  Ood 
may  give  me." 


fbyCoOglc 


QDtirr  pqies  mift  fdlrttrs. 

It  was  through  the  interest  of  my^  friend  Drawback  that  I  waa  this  yeu 
enabled  to  go  the  round  of  the  artists'  studios,  and  see  manj  of  the  woAt 
which  were  intended  for  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. Those  who  only  know  Drawback  in  the  diachai^  of  his  ardnoai 
duties  at  the  Tin-tax  Office  might  wonder  how  he  posBesaed  this  privilege; 
for  though,  on  account  of  his  m&gnifioant  personal  ^rpearuioe,  the  blw- 
ness  of  his  coat,  the  whiteness  of  his  hat,  his  baring  a  screen  dnn 
round  his  desk,  and  his  staying  out  longer  at  his  lunch  than  any  OM 
else,  he  isjnstly  coasideredby  his  fellow-clerks — I  mean  brother-offioot— 
to  be  a  stupendous  swell, — even  these  attributea  wonld  not  render  him 
welcome  in  places  which  are  generally  deemed  difficult  of  aooeas.  No  I 
Tin-tax  Office  and  official  position  hare  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Voila  1$ 
mot  de  tenigme.  Some  two  years  ago  a  wild  rumour  perraded  our 
bailding,  from  the  Thames  on  the  one  side  to  the  Struid  on  the  other, 
that  Drawback  (who  always  had  lit«rary  tendencies,  such  as  rubbing  bii 
forehead,  uid  hanging  a  print  of  Tennyscm — cut  out  of  the  "  Hew  Spirit 
of  the  Age" — in  his  bedroom  at  Surbiton)  had  begun  to  "  write  for  tha 
papers."  The  effect  that  this  announcement  produced,  I  cannot  describe 
Several  of  the  senior  clerks — substantial  men  with  houses  at  Brixton 
and  daughters  to  many — out  Drawback  at  onoe,  as  a  tow  person,  and 
passed  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  leat  the  disease  should  be  infeo- 
tious ;  but  the  younger  men  regarded  him,  some  with  envy,  most  with 
admiratiim.  For  some  time  it  was  impossible  to  disooTer  which  ware  the 
"  papers"  for  which  he  wrote ;  but  one  morning  I  saw  on  his  desk  a  copy 
of  the  Belford  Regit  Oazette,  and  glancing  down  the  letter  Irom  its 
London  correspondent  I  found  an  anecdote  about  an  eminent  personage 
which  I  had  myself  told  to  Drawback,  related  in  tha  very  words  which  I 
bad  used,  I  taxed  Drawback  with  the  authorship,  and  he  oonfrased  it 
Since  then  he  has  succeeded  very  well  in  journalism  and  light  literature 
generally,  principally  on  account  of  his  good  spirits  and  his  enonnwu 
slock  of  exaggerated  epithets  His  language  ia  tremendous.  "  Whenever 
we  want  a  book,  a  picture,  or  an  actor  highly  extolled  or  disgraeeMy 
abused,  we  set  Drawback  to  work,"  said  a  clever  editor  to  me  the  other 
day  i  and  he  was  tight  in  his  selection.  So  that  now  Drawback  holds  a 
veiy  good  position,  and  makes  a  very  considerable  addition  to  his  official 
income  "  by  his  pen,"  as  he  is  pleased  to  phrase  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  great  literary  party.  Drawback,  of  comae, 
belongs  to  the  Asineeum  C3ub  in  Pall  Mall ;  and  as  he  never  loses 
an  opportunity  of  airing  his  memberahip  of  this  palatial  eatablishnient, 
I  knew,  whan  he  suggested  our  expedition,  that  he  would  propose  "the 
Club"  as  the  starting-point.  I  was  right;  "  Pick  me  up  at  the  Clnb  at 
two,"  were  his  last  words ;  and  at  two  tlie  next  day  I  scaled  the  gigantiB 
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steps  of  the  AsusBOBi,  Rnd  had  the  pleasure  ofjofitlingaliterary  gentlemaa 
who  waa  making  aa  energfltic  appeal  to  an  individual  of  a  decidedly  boot- 
making  appearance.  They  are  aucb  tremendoae  evells  at  the  AsinKum^ 
that  tkey  d<m't  proTide  a  room  for  the  reception  of  their  visitors,  bnt 
leave  them  to  cool  their  heels  in  the  great  hall,  vrhich  is  carpeted  and  ot- 
tomaned,  and  is  usually  fiUed  with  patient  strangers,  who  enjoy  a  view, 
thraugh  sheets  of  plate-glass,  of  the  members  at  lunch.  There,  between 
a  man  who  looked  blue-book  essayist  from  the  hard  rim  of  his  hard  bat  to 
the  thick  sole  of  his  uncompromising  bluchers,  and  a  faded  swell, — a  poet, 
perhaps, — in  a  limp  and  tumbled  suit, — evidently  its  first  day  out  of  the 
wardrobe, — I  seated  myself  and  awaited  Drawback,  who  soon  appeared 
in  the  distance,  sailing  away  as  though  the  whole  place  belonged  to  him. 
He  was  grandly  ferooiouB  to  the  hall-porter  on  the  subject  of  his  letters ; 
and  it  was  not  until  we  had  been  five  minutes  in  the  hansom  ihat  he 
descended  from  that  pitch  of  self-satisfaction  to  which  a  visit  to  his  Club 
always  rises  him. 

Our  course  lay  in  a  south-westerly  direction ;  for  Art  has  long  since 
abandoned  the  festnessee  of  Soho,  which  she  so  long  inhabited,  and 
betaken  herself  to  pleasant  suburbs,  where  a  brighter  light  and  some  sem- 
blanoe  of  nature  are  to  be  found.  About  Kensington — jolly  old  red-faced 
Queen- Anne  Kensington,  I  mean,  not  the  dreary  wilderness  of  stuccoed 
mansions  which  now  goes  by  the  name— are  httle  roads,  sometimes  with 
disused  tumpike-bars  at  ^e  end  of  them,  sometimes  knee-deep  in  last 
winter's  mud,  bordered  by  quaint,  little,  one-storied  vlthu,  in  which  the 
artists  have  set  up  their  Lares  and  Penates,  their  easels,  their  palettes,  and 
their  pipes.  When  the  arttstio  iavasicn  first  commenced,  the  prim  City- 
clerks  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  looked  with  wonder  and  horror  at 
the  bearded  men  in  the  slouched  hats,  who  wore  shooting-coats  daubed 
with  paint,  and  strolled  to  and  from  each  other's  houses  with  pipes  in  their 
months  and  slippers  on  their  feet;  and  Che  surrounding  tradespeople  felt 
that  normal  distrust  which  attaches  to  every  profession,  the  necessity  for 
which  is  not  patent  to  the  masses.  But  a  little  time  soon  wore  away 
these  impressions.  I  know  not  what  it  is,  but  there  is  to  be  found  among 
artiste  generally  a  simple,  kindly  manner,  an  earnestness  of  purpose,  and 
a  modest  self-reliance,  which  are  infinitely  more  winning  than  more  elabo- 
rate courtesy ;  and  whan  Dobbs  and  Cholberry's  bead-clerk  and  Wilkins' 
out-door  found  that  their  new  settlers  wen  men  of  mark,  whose  names 
were  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  they  began  to  be  proud 
of  them,  and  would  point  them  out  to  Sunday  visitors  who  sat  with  them 
taking  pleasant  evening  grogs  in  earwiggy  summer-houses.  The  plea- 
santness of  the  spot,  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  &ot  that  aoniie  of 
their  lot  were  already  settled  there  (for  artists  are  eminently  gr^;arious), 
soon  attracted  others,  men  who  had  already  won  their  spurs.  Smudge, 
ILA.,  the  great  portrait-punter,  took  a  large  house  in  Neophyte  Square, 
doae  by ;  while  Sir  Paul  Potter — Pug  Potter,  as  he  is  generally  called, 
partly  on  account  of  his  snappishness,  and  partly  from  his  skill  in  animal- 
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pomtdng — bought  a  ]arga  piece  of  groiuid,  encted  a  littlie  eottign  wi&  m 
enormoos  stadio  attached,  and  ooDTerted  all  the  raet  into  »  graang^ 
grmmd  for  his  anim&I-modelB ,-  whence  the  h>wing  of  the  boU,  Hm  barlu^ 
<^  the  d(^,  and  the  cnwinfr  of  the  Oochin-China  ibwls  are  ^  delight  ol 
the  aei^hbonrhood. 

On  arriring  at  the  ontakirte  of  this  colon;  we  diamised  onr  huuona^ 
and  proceeded  on  our  mission  on  foot  Our  first  visit  was  paid  to  Dabb, 
who  lives  in  one  of  (he  prettiest  and  neatest  honses  in  the  qnarter.  The 
door  was  opened  by  a  freBh-ooloared,  clean  little  girl,  ata^wing  nnder 
the  weight  of  an  enormous  babf,  who  leered  at  as  from  under  a  gigaatae 
cockade,  artfully  deposited  on  its  left  eyebrow.  There  was  no  doabt 
about  Dabb's  being  at  home  j  for  the  studio  (originally,  I  opiite,  a  waah- 
honse)  was  situated  at  the  end  of  a  passage  immediately  oi^toeite  the 
street-door,  and  was  only  obscured  firom  our  view  by  the  heavy  clmid  at 
tobacco-smoke  which  pervaded  the  enUre  lower  ngioa»,  and  tlmxigfa 
which  we  could  hear  Dabb's  cheery  voice  bidding  as  "  Come  in." 

It  is  e^ht  or  ten  jetM  ainoe  Dabb  oommenwd  working  for  hn  liveli- 
hood,— an  impulsive,  hot-beaded,  soft-hearted  boy,  fiill  of  reverenee  for 
Art,  and  impressionable  in  the  highest  d^free.  Those  of  my  readen 
who  can  look  back  over  such  a  gulf  of  time  will  recollect  that  just  about 
that  period  arose  the  great  Nosottian  heresy,  whi  ch  had  such  a  tremen- 
doos  influence  on  the  minds  of  tiie  rising  generation  of  artists.  It  will 
be  remembered  bow  the  leaders  of  the  schism,  Tasso  Nosotti,  Mull  (of 
Glasgow),  and  young  Scumble,  who  had  been  gold-medallist  at  the 
Academy,  suddenly  became  imbued  wi^L  the  notion  that  the  then  existent 
style  of  painting  was  fit  for  nothing  but  signboards  and  tea-trays;  bow 
they  wildly  vociferated  that  the  Early  Italian  School  was  the  only  school 
worthy  of  imitation ;  how  they  went  in  for  an  exact  imitatioit  of  nature, 
even  in  her  wildest  and  most  grotesque  vagaries ;  and  how  they  finally 
launched  the  grand  "  Prte  -  Perspective  Brotherhood,"  and  signed 
"  P.  P.  B."  in  illegible  letters  under  the  eqnally  illegible  initials  of  their 
names  in  every  comer  of  their  canvases.  Visiton  to  the  Academy  in  the 
year  *60  will  remember  Scnmble's  picture  of  "  Regulus  tortared  by  the 
Oartbfiginians."  They  will  recollect  the  vivid  rendering  of  the  nails  in 
the  barrel  awaiting  the  unhappy  Roman,  and  the  diatinot  maimer  in 
which  the  eyelashes  (just  cut  from  Regnlue's  lids,  pr^iaratory  to  bis  being 
exposed  to  the  son)  were  seen  resting  on  his  cheek.  A  hard  oom  on  the 
little  toe  of  the  right  foot,  indicative  of  the  onwonted  pedestrian  exerciae 
which  the  captive  general  had  been  forced  to  undergo,  was  noivwsaDy 
admired,  on  account  of  ita  delicate  suggestiTeness  and  its  excellent  sxeoM- 
tion.  The  Dowager-Xady  Reredos  limped  as  she  looked  at  it ;  and  little 
Uoes,  the  pedieure  of  Regent  Street  ("  M.  Mou  nCa  esetrait  la  Mrt  awe 
le  phu  grand  tttedt," — vide  testimonial  frcim  the  Emperor  Soolonque), 
took  out  his  knife,  and  ezpreaeed  a  wish  at  onoe  to  operate.  That  same 
year  the  Academy-walls  were  garnished  with  young  Hull's  picture  of 
"  Romeo  and  Jnliet,"  in  which  Romeo,  pinned  fiat  against  a  brick-wall 
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(anrj  fariak  dwtinot)^  waa  not  ftttoDding  mooh  to  Juliet,  boBg  principaDj 
oeonpied  in  fiseliii^  hie  anldfl-bona ;  while  Juliet,  with  bn-  bade  trehed  m 
tboagh  she  had  just  taken  ttrjAaime,  was  tnmbling  Ibrward  againat 
Bataoo,  with  htt  handi  outatratijied  to  bitek  her  AdL  Nosotti  was  not 
rapresented  in  P«Q  Mali.  He  asnt  a  oompoaition,  oallad  "The  Lady 
of  Shalott,"  lepreHnCin^  appamntlj  a  ipider's  wsb  entwining  human 
fignreg ;  bnt  the  Hangiag  Committee  were  nodeoided  which  was  the  top 
and  which  the  bottom,  k  they  rejeoted  it 

What  woader,  than,  that  wheo  this  new  ardatio  brothartiood,  des[Hte 
all  the  jeera  and  mnttsrod  ojnieianu  of  the  eiUhlished  paintan,  beeame 
the  rage  and  the  town-talk, — when  its  profonora  ware  sem  to  be  men  tho- 
nraghlj  in  earnest,  unmored  by  ridioole,  and  strong  in  their  own  eonrie- 
tions, — what  wonder  tliat  faoUheaded,  enthanaatio  little  Dabb  aheold  be- 
come 8  oonvert  to  the  new  fiuth  I  He  did ;  and  threw  his  whole  aonl  into 
■  hia  work.  No  nMve  bodiee  of  Harolds,  no  more  groiaee  of  green  apeo- 
taoles  for  Moses  to  pnrchaac^  no  man  studiee  £^m  the  life  n  drawings 
&0B1  the  antique,  no  more  pipes  and  beer,  no  more  beard  and  raffed  ooat, 
no  more  songa  and  Dha£  Clerico-BrtJatic  was  Dabb  in  bis  drees,  de- 
meanour, art^  and  society, — long  black  bnttoned  ooat,  solemn  faoe,  ab- 
stracted manner,  ipesial  antject.  In  thoae  dajs  Dabb  painted  "  The  £z' 
ooriationofSt.Wnniimms^"a8an)B  martyr;  " IVire,il/avtnowirf' 
— two  Teiy  gannt  and  giiasly  Trappista,  wba  looked  awfully  in  need  of 
washing,  exchanging  their  own  e^ntadon ;  besides  a  number  of  wood* 
dnwingB,  repreeenting  monka  oamtemplatiDg  skulls  with  intense  interest 
and  rather  eouTiml  relish,  and  old  gentlemen  in  very  loose  garments 
playing  npon  entmnoua  harps  with  fingers  of  singular  thickness  and 
i%idi^.  These  last  were  in  illostratian  of  a  Pnsayite  book  called  Y* 
lyffe  of  y*  Holie  ISidge,  an  ancient  Saxon  gentleman  who  had  an 
enormous  success  in  converting  the  heathen,  and  whose  biography,  printed 
in  Old  Eogliah,  with  a  very  broad- margined  paper  and  a  very  stiff  bind- 
ing, was  sold  by  Messia.  Bums  and  Biases,  Stoke  Street,  Smithfeld,  in 
enormous  quantities. 

How  long  Dabb  would  have  gone  on  in  this  lamentaUe  state  it  is 
impossible  to  aay ;  but  fmtnnately  he  was  rescued  in  a  vary  pleasing 
and  natural  manner.  Standing  at  the  window  after  a  wholeamne  te- 
&ction  of  pandwd-peaa  and  water,  with  hia  eyes  glaring  straifi^t_  before 
him,  and  his  arms  crossed  with  the  palms  of  hia  bands  uppermoet,  aflw 
the  fashion  of  hia  &Tourite  models,  Dabb  had  occasionally  peroeired 
a  plump,  rosy  Uttle  damsel  passing  his  door,  who,  on  looking  sp,  would 
fidl  into  fits  of  laughter,  and  incontinently  rush  away.  At  first  Dabb 
merely  regarded  her  as  a  ribald ;  but  then  he  began  to  regard  her  more 
frequently ;  to  watoh  for  the  times  of  her  passing  by ;  to  make  inquiries 
•boat  her ;  and  finding  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  cheery,  old,  retired  half- 
pay  lieutenant  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  ha  obtained  an  introduction,  and, 
after  a  ra[ud  oonrtship  of  some  six  weeks'  duration,  married  her.  I  never 
knew  whether  it  was  hia  wife's  influence,  or  the  gradual  decadence  of  the 
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Prse-PerBpectirs  firotherhood,  or  s  &llmg-off  in  Dabb's  oommisriou  Eir 
skull  and  chunel-bonse  Ar^  that  altered  bu  style ;  but,  lo  and  bebidd !  i 
year  after  hia  marriage — three  years  ago — ^roars  of  langhfw  mng  out  &oa 
the  second-floor  in  Gower  Street  on  Dabb's  private-Tiew  day.  Shmid^ 
the  hilariotiB  critia  of  tha  Ammsum, — who  would  flay  bis  own  grmd- 
mother  in  print  if  any  thing  could  be  gained  by  i^ — was  seen  leaving  ds 
honaa  with  something  approaohiDg  to  a  smile  on  his  &ce ;  and  all  iJh 
solenm  Poseyites  shook  their  heads  in  honor,  and  came  away  in  deqxv. 
It  was  Dabb's  picture  of  "  Halroiio"  that  oarased  this  sensation,— a  [W- 
tnre  of  saoh  genuine  comio  bumour  that  it  at  once  established  its  pon- 
tion,  was  bung  on  the  line  by  the  Academicians,  who  were  delighted  to 
welcome  back  their  recalcitrant  pupil,  was  sold  at  the  priTate  view,  tad 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  artistic  year.  Ersr  since  then  Dabb  )m 
persevered  in  his  new  style,  impronng  in  tone  and  texture,  in  freedon 
and  ease ;  and  if  tbe  next  catalogue  doesn't  see  Hie  letter  "  A."  after  Ini ' 
name,  I,  for  one,  shall  be  very  much  surprised. 

But  thronghout  all  his  success  he  has  preaerred  bis  simple,  IdnDj 
natore,  and  is  not  a  bit  more  conceited  than  ia  the  old  days  of  At 
life-school  in  Clipstone  Streets  We  found  bim,  pipe  in  mouth,  putliif 
the  last  touch  to  a  large  canvas  of  "  Gil  Bias  and  the  Archbishop  rf 
Grenada,"  in  which  the  artistic  manipulation  was  only  exceeded  by  tbi 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  humour  was  erolred.  Two  hay-beaded 
children  were  playing  about  the  little  studio ;  Jupp,  Dabb's  gmt 
friend,  sat  smoking  in  silence,  watching  the  completion  of  the  pictm; 
and  Dabb  himself  b^uiled  the  interrals  of  his  labour — when,  for  iih 
stance,  he  would  step  three  paces  backward  and  gase  at  the  canvas  fioa 
under  his  shading  hand — with  genial  scraps  of  comic  vocalisation.  El 
received  as  vary  pleasantly,  and  listened  to  onr  laudatory  criticiem  witk 
a  smUe. 

"  Glad  yon  like  it,  Drawback,"  said  he ;  "  not  tliat  you  know  u] 
thing  about  Art,  old  fellow ;  do  yon  ?  Tbongh,  by  Jove  I  you  know  H 
mucb  as  Sinnick,  or  SaflemB,  or  Bob  Nayler,  or  any  of  those  fellows  vbt 
write  long  storiee  about  us !  None  of  yon  critics  know  the  mere  slj^ 
bet  of  Art ;  bat  yon  know  what  the  public  will  like,  and  you  put  ycnr 
thouglits  into  intelligible  language,  and  what  you  say  has  an  enormon 
deal  to  do  with  the  sncoess  or  failure  of  a  man's  work.  So,  I'm  glad  jM 
like  mine;  thou^,  thank  Heaven,  it's  sold." 

This  was  ttue  enough.  Pascal,  of  Hancbester,  the  grsat  dealer,  bad 
bought  it  three  months  ago,  and  last  week  had  sold  it  to  Mr.  WdW 
hampton,  needlemakn,  clearing  cent  per  cent  on  the  transaction. 

From  Dabb's  we  went  round  into. Neophyte  Square,  to  call  on  Fettiti 
and  here  a  very  diSerent  scene  awaited  us.  PettJt  is  a  swell,— not  I 
first-rat«  painter  by  any  means,  but  a  swell, — a  man  wbo  has  the  rep* 
tation  of  atdj  working  for  his  pleasnre,  and  whose  work,  consequently,  il 
a  thousand  times  more  valned  than  the  production  of  those  who  slave  6> 
their  livelihood.    A  row  of  carriages  stood  before  Pettif  s  door.    On  oS 
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fint  q^ilioatioii  to  the  bell  die  portal  iwang  1»ck,  and  a  grare  man  in 

black  received  onr  cards' and  luhered  na  throngh  a  g^alleiy  lined  with 

atoned  nras  sod  animated  bnats  into  the  studio  of  the  great  master. 

He  didn't  see  ns  when  m  firat  entared.     How  coold  he  ?    Was  not  the 

room  thronged  with  the  Slite  of  Ixiadon  ?    Was  not  the  Countess  Kiihu. 

Eiihn — she  who  had  been  knonted  for  her  Polish  leanings,  and  had  fled 

from  Tobobk,  bearing  ber  iiiEuit  child  tightly  clasped  to  her  bosom,  on  a 

aleigb,  through  a  hurrioane  of  wolves  (vide  her  well-known  book  Sier 

vnd  Z^rach,  Gently,  1858) — was  not  this  adorable  female — adorable 

•  still,  though  perhaps  fiflty  yean  of  age  and  a  trifle  bald — seated,  with  her 

bonnet  on  her  lap,  in  rapt  admiration  of  Pettit's  grand  picture  of  "  Dido 

and  tineas," — Dido  somewhat  sLghtly  attired,  end  in  a  curious  attitude  of 

entreaty  7    Was  not  there  a  crowd  of  celebrities,  indnding  Dobson,  editor 

of  the  Acropolis,  his  Itmg  hair  thrown  graoeMly  over  his  coat-collar,  and 

his  Grecian  nose  slightly  in  the  air,  as  though  there  had  been  too  much 

garlic  in  his  prandial  hashed-mntton ;  Rumfbrd,  the  brewer  of  Alton,  a 

\         great  collector,  who  always  liked  what  he  calls  "  a  lot  of  it," — i.  e.  plenty 

'         of  colour;  Smudge,  BA.,  widi  his  tongue  in  his  cheek;  Barley  Shooke, 

'         pleasantest  of  essayists,  with  a  good  word  for  every  one ;  and,  most  im< 

*.        portant  of  all,  Caniche, — M.  Ganiche,  the  great  picture-dealer,  an  Angli- 

*.        cised  Belgian,  who  has  lived  here  so  long  as  to  become  to  the  public 

*  Gannisb,  and  whose  very  slight  accent  is  the  only  trace  of  his  foreign 
F  origin?  He  is  a  great  purchaser  of  Pettit's  works,  and  blows  that  artist's 
^  trumpet  constantly;  principally,  I  believe,  because  Stompff,  Caniche's 
*';  grant  rival  in  pictore-dealing,  declares  Pettit  to  be  a  "ombogue,"  and  hia 
".  producdODB  "  ponf," — a  word  which,  accompanied  by  a  snap  of  the  Angers, 
^ '  means  a  great  deal.  U.  Caniche  has  a  great  opinion  of  the  power  of  tlie 
'*       press,  and  was  in  close  conversation  with  Dobson  when  we  oame  in;  and 

when  he  saw  Pettit  shaking  hands  with  Drawback,  he  at  once  crossed 

*'  the  room,  came  up  to  us,  and  rattled  off  at  score. 

*  "Ha,  my  dear  Mr.  Drawback,  eomnunt  ^mf"  (G.  prides  himself  on 
*'  liis  French,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  is  rather  rickety.)  "Delighted  to 
iW  see  you,  ai^d  your  fHend — on  the  press  7  What  journal  does  he  repre- 
tf  sent  7"  (The  last  sentence  aotto  voce.)  "  Oh,  yes ;  a  beandfal  picture  of 
a*  our  friend's ! — beautiliil !  verri  naioe !  Yes;  naioe  colour,  tone,  ex-pression, 
M<  — all  naice !    0  the  Daido  1  look  here ;  nothing  can  be  more  cftMtnante ! 

Yes,  I  have  bought  it;  it  will  engrave  verri  naicely,you  see.  11  y  a  dant 
t,'*      la  Daido  vne — " 
W  Conversation  ended  abruptly;  for  Caniche  saw  Sir.  Dusky,  the  great 

Art-orida,  enter,  and  hastened  to  deposit  himself  at  that  gentleman's  feet. 
Ifi  We  looked  round  at  Pettit's  paintings, — clever,  sensuous,  highly- 

•if'  coloured  works,  reminding  one  very  strongly  of  lithographs  which  used 
10  years  ago  to  be  sold  in  a  shop  in  the  Passage  JonfTroy,  in  Paris ;  and 
ij''  then,  as  the  room  was  rapdly  filling,  we  made  onr  way  out.  Our  next 
0t'  visit  was  to  be  paid  to  Spotter;  and  as  we  walked  along,  I  pointed 
k'     out  to  Drawback  an  old  honse  standing  is  a  pretty  ganW  bordered 

TOL.  Till.  ■  B 
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wittt  faigifa  aln-'toei,  — a  haoK  tAateij  fltiiit  up,  vift  'rintteNd  wi». 
iowa  and  mndceleM  elamie]^;  for  hs  nuster  wu  joBt  dead.  W^ 
hving  in  the  radc  of  Lcmdoa  life,  in  tbe  coMMWt  atrife  for  bread  aad 
mxnii  that  amBMma&t  wad  plewoFe  bb  s  reJisf  ^m  onr  toil, — we, 
BcnmUii^  4ni  ftom  i«j  to  d&y,  findiii^  eaoh  dajr  Mngn^  its  aUoCted 
meeanre  af  woA,  taah  week  its  Uttle  relkxation,  heir  of  a  Aiend's  deaA 
with  a  stxsnge  feeding,  whioh  iBJieither  apathy,  nor  fltoioMit,  dot  indifier- 
enoe,  nor  keen  regvet,  bat  a  vixtBre  of  all.  We  by  down  our  pen  cr 
pencil,  and  we  saj,  "  Bkak  ie  dead — pOOT  feUow  I  witat  a  good  fellow 
he  was !"  aad  we  a^  each  other  wlisther  we're  heard  it ;  and  we  shib 
onr  heads,  and  resnme  onr  pot  or  ptnoil  again.  And  Blank  is  boried, 
and.  Bare  «a  tihe  recsRvnoe  ef  some  ■nnirenary, — ^the  Derby-'d^,  or 
Buch-like,  whioh  we  bare  been  in  the  habrt  of  passii^  wit^  him, — oar 
tbouf^tB  knMT  him  no  mora.  When  we  paaa  bis  bmH,  we  lot^  np  at 
its  altered  appearance,  and  aigh,  and  lar  a  noment  labink  of  tibe  dev  oU 
bjfoae  daja.  How  man^  aai^  famuee  are  tbne,  wUeh  are  to  maa^ 
of  aa  diarongb  gbasts  in  biiek !  I  know  one  apeotallj ;  a  large  faooaa 
in  Hotspar  Street,  Lord  John  6i{aare.  He  is  now  a  dingy,  shabby  M 
house,  with  filthy  windoars,  dir^  Uindi,  and  a  f;eiMrally  porat^-etriakMi 
aspect  On  his  doOT  an  two  plates,  a  large  «Be  bearing  the  appalli^ 
name  "Eorb"  in  rary  think  fat  letters,  a  aBoaller  one  on  which  b  in- 
ecribed  "Mdlla.  Eng^aiie."  fVom  a  disfitif  of  jnilliiiely  in  the  fint- 
floor  window,  I  take  it  ^at  Hdlle.  Bng^nie  u  a  module  ;  bnt  what  laya- 
tenans  ealliag  £«b  asay  follow,  I  can't  make  ont.  I  cmwIwIb  he  ia  an 
agent,  and  raeetves  those  wekd  boKea,  Ute  egg-ehoats,  whiirii  Mono* 
Beads  to  England,  with  a  drawing  of  a  &t  wine-glaae,  and  "  fragile* 
written  on  theu,  and  which  eontain  dolls,  or  Bohemian  glaaa,  or  Dttaael- 
dorfmnotaid,  ar  meerecinflK  pipea,orsomebBsiHoeoont  ofwhi^Mosaoa 
alone  ooaid  make  a  lirelihood.  B«t  when  I  knew  that  boose  intuiately, 
it  was  inhabited  neither  by  foreiga  aiaffif^  asr  foreign  agents,  bnt  bf 
one  of  the  eheoiest,  kindlteet,  mat  annuing  of  nunkind.  Ah,  the  bright 
eyes  and  jaUy  faoes  that  I  have  aaea  ronnd  his  little  anpper-table !  Ae 
n«w  stories  asd  i!t»  imitatianB,  the  ^nta  of  lat^ffater,  the  ezlraorduiaiy- 
mixture  of  the  aompany !  (i^aardamsn,  acton,  jonmaliste,  a  grave  doetcr 
or  two,  a  fltookbrdoer,  but  never  a  olergymwi,  "  If  he's  a  good  one,  be 
won't  want  to  oome  here ;  Md  if  he's  a  bad  one,  we  don't  want  him,"  our 
host  used  to  aay. 

"  Oh,  my  life 

III  Egypt  ]     Ob,  Ibis  dftUiance  and  the  irit. 

The  flattery  uid  the  strife !" 

And  now  the  host  ia  dead,  and  how  awfoUy  old  &e  rent  of  ns  hare 
grownl  IsawColdatmamtbeotber  night  at  tbe  opera,— Coldstream  tiw 
Hyperiim,  tbe  ApoUo,  the  every  thing  that  was  bsoiaating  in  those  daya, 
^and  he  had  beeome  a  wiaen,  thm,  hatohet^faoad  man,  arith  a  large  beak 
like  a  diasipated  hawk.  I've  no  doubt  we're  bU  as  moeh  changed;  in- 
deed I  know  no  one  passeeaing  t^  secret  of  elamal  middle-age  except 
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O'Bh^r,  and  hell  every  ioB  carty-Wauiwd  hat  ud  his  ahin-ttift  va- 
chmg^ed  to  s  Toy  dktant  gmve.  I^BaisadigTeaaion;  hottheuthon^fati 
puaed  thimigh  my  mind  as  I  wiAed  m  the  pretty  Kensington  Isna^ 
And,  ramembMin^thefaowe  vhieh  had  once  belonged  to  Albekt  Bkitb, 
looked  np  at  that  so  recently  tenanted  hy  AuafiSTDi  Boo. 

Spottff  wu  at  home, — all  artiste  an  at  home  on  these  dsya, — and 
^lad  to  see  m.  A  t^ever  man,  Spotter ;  hard-woridng,  &eile,  and  WTth 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  world, 'wfaiofa  he  tan»  to  good  aoconnt.  A  man 
wlm,  the  mtim  isy,  "wises  the  peeuliaritiM  of  the  age,  and  reprodueea 
tbem  with  a  wne  md  tantfafdlsen  apecislly  his  own"  (I  quote  from 
I>ravbaok'B  last  Dolnmn  of  gotrnp  in  the  W»odeutter),  and  who  has  been 
thoroughly  raoeeesfuL  Slompff,  the  great  dealer,  a  shrewd  Hamburger 
wiHi  a  eapadtf  for  every  thing  ocoept  speidimg  EngliiA,  took  Inm  np 
when  he  first  Aowed  himscdf  a  rinng  sum,  gave  him  the  oommisaian  tor 
his  first  Uf^fl  pioture  of  Bn^ish  life,  "  The  Omnibus ;"  a  delightfnl  Tiev 
of  the  interior  of  a  Brompton  'bos,  with  every  phase  of  eharaeter  reodcced 
— ^tbe  City  man,  dieolarit,  the  actor,  tlie  lorette,  the  Poseyiteonrate^tHB 
St.  Beowulph's  hard  by,  and  lots  of  others.  AU  were  portraits  of  well- 
known  people,  and  this  helped  the  enormons  saecess  rastly.  Tbe  people 
orofwded  rmmd  the  picture  wfcen  it  was  en  the  Aesdemy-walls  in  ritoab ; 
Stompff  tsric  np  his  daily  ^sition  by  its  side,  mbbed  his  hands  together 
nBtfl  the  dirt  rolled  off  in  floagnfaited  p^leta,  and  mntlered  at  interrals, 
"  Ya!  so!  it  iameiB — dasBild — it  ia  meiB  l»ctiire ;  it  Till  grave ;  yB,ao] 
der  Canich^  der— omhognes,  der  regnsries — pcnf !"  and  anap  went  the 
dirty  fing«n,  like  smidl  ArBStrongv.  "  The  OmsibBs"  having  beoi  so 
great  a  ameesB,  Sbnnpff  immediate^  oommiBsioBed  Spotter  to  pant 
him  a  oompmioD  to  it,  "  The  Gab-Rank ;"  and  it  waa  this  great  wiHc  of 
Art  that  WW  now  on  his  «aBel.  It  certainly  was  very  geod ;  several  cabs 
were  being  hailed  at  the  same  time  hj  dififereat  people,  and  die  hamenrs 
of  the  seme  were  capka^  Ut-off.  Sentiment  and  hnmonr  w«re  both  in 
it:  there  was  a  smfdl-pox  patient  going  to  the  hospital  in  a  fenr  wheeler, 
and  a  dnmken  man  hailing  a  hansom ;  and  tlie  driven'  coots  were,  as  Mr. 
Dusky  would  say, "  yoiy  preoions."  I  am  not  proparBd  to  go  the  lengths 
that  Drawback  did  when  he  commenoed  his  critioism :  " '  The  Cab-Rank' 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  t^at  galleiy  of  paintinga  which  are  yeariy  being 
oonoeiTed  by  tfae  brain  and  exeeuted  1^  the  head  of  the  aooomplished 
Hr.  Spotter,  md  by  which,  (uid  which  alone,  Ae  internal  domestio  lift 
of  the  nineteenth  centuiy  will  be  known  to  our  deecendants."  I  have 
sud  that  Drawback,  when  is  the  humour,  laid  it  on  thick ;  and  I  knew 
both  that  he  had  a  great  remenoe  for  Spotter's  genins,  aitd  that  he  dined 
freqneotly  with  Stompff. 

Spott«^  studio  was  filled  with  friends,  amongvt  whom  ware  a  great 
many  artists  (for  he  is  amazing^  popnlsr  in  his  profiteura) ;  bot  he  made 
lue  way  tiiraugh  t^em  at  once,  and  shook  hands  with  Drawback,  aai 
greeted  me  very  pleasantly.  He  is  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  a  b^  head, 
epedadea,  and  a  very  nerroos  maansr,  which  never  allows  him  to  finish 
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a  Bentance.  "Ebt  yei!  dear  me,  Mr.  Drawback,"  he  beg^in  at  once; 
"  and  jon'ra— of  ooune,  eh  f— Tary  kind  of  you,  I'm  aure  to — yoi,  indeed ! 
ob,  ah  1  and  tlie  piottire— well,  I  can't  lay  myaelf,  do  you  7 — that  is,  every 
one  is  good  enough  to — ^but  what  Vm  thinking  is— oh,  of  ooms^  I 
knew  you'd  tell  me— thank  you." 

"  Stoff !"  roared  a  voice  in  my  ear, — a  voice  which  came  in  the  gruffest 
of  tones  from  a  thick-set  little  man  with  a  close-cropped  gray  head  and 
a  huge  black  beard,—"  stoff!  der  Shpotter,  er  vill  alt-vays  vot  is  kanlt 
der  dispnze  his  own  fairks !  Das  BUd.  Ya !  zo !  der  bikch&re  ist  dv 
grossest  vot  is  im  Inklish  Arts.  Eomm,  sare,  mit  me,  and  I  fill  exsbplais 
lum ;" — and  Mr.  Stompff,  for  it  was  he,  took  me  away  with  him,  and 
miDutely  described  every  portion  of  the  picture,  with  running  comments 
thereon ;  and  finally  wound  up  by  telling  me  that  a  "  chackanabes,"  sent^ 
he  was  sure,  by  Caniche,  had  come  to  the  studio  "  mit  a  teigar"  in  his 
mouth,  and  had  "  smoged  akainst  the  bikohUre ;"  and  that  if  be,  Stompff, 
had  seen  him,  he  would  have  put "  that  akainst  his  qoeiz  ;"  and  when  Mr. 
Stompff  said  "  that,"  be  projected  in  my  face  a  very  stiff  thumb,  adorned 
with  a  ponderous  ring. 

We  remained  so  long  at  Spotter's  that  we  had  to  canter  through  a 
dozen  studios  at  the  top  of  our  pace,  and  my  impressions  gained  therein 
were  so  vague,  that  when  I  tried  to  refresh  Drawback's  memory  In  the 
evening,  as  be  was  wri^g  his  article,  he  found  me  mixing  up  a  hetero- 
geneoDs  assemblage  of  subjects,  and  ascribing  landso^ws  to  animal-pain- 
ters, and  scenes  from  the  poets  to  limners  of  portraits. 

I  went  to  the  Academy  on  the  first  day  it  was  opened,  and  rushed 
about  in  search  of  my  &vourites;  but,  to  my  enrprise,  found  that  fully 
two-thirds  of  them  bad  either  been  rpjeolAd,  or  were  bung  so  high  or  ao 
low  as  to  be  thoroughly  invisible.  "  The  Cab- Rank"  was  tolerably  well 
I)l(iced,  certainly;  but  Dabb  was  hung  above  the  line ;  and  tbongh  Pettit'a 
"Dido  and^neas"  had  a  place,  yet  all  Dido's  flesh-oolonr  (and  Pettit  is 
BO  good  at  flesh)  was  spoiled  by  her  proximity  to  General  Blaeer,  in  full 
scarlet  uniform,  hanging  beside  her.  As  to  the  landscapes,  they  were 
remorselessly  chivied  away  into  remote  comers,  or  bung  up  where  they 
might  as  well  have  been  blank  canvases. 

"  They  won't  have  landscapes,  dear  child,"  says  old  Jack  Rowe ;  "  so 
long  as  Lunn  and  Crumpet  are  on  the  Council,  they  won't  have  any 
landscapes  to  take  the  shine  out  of  their  old  tea ;  for  tbey  do  paint  in  tea, 
dear  child." 

I  went  with  Drawback  to  an  artists'  eonvenaxione  that  nigh^  and 
heard  the  Hanging  Committee  abused  in  the  strongest  manner.  I  read 
the  papers  the  next  day,  and  found  the  abuse  redoubled,  and  mtae  rank- 
ling because  better  expressed.  And  I  heartily  agreed  with  all  that  was 
said  and  written  on  the  subject^  and  expressed  as  much  to  Smudge^  K.A. 
(when  he  and  I  happened  to  be  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Club  the  next 
night).     He  heard  me  with  great  patience,  and  then  said : 

»  Yon  think  you're  righ^  bnt  you're  wrong.    The  fault  doesn't  rest 
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witli  the  Hanging  Committee.  Twice  in  mj  life  Vv»  heeoi  one  of  them, 
and  before  I'd  serve  a^in  they  sbonld  bang  ms  I  As  to  what  these  Tub- 
bishiiig  papers  talk  about  jealonsy,  do  you  think  that  any  of  the  throe 
men  who  acted  this  year  would  hare  been  jealous  ?  No !  I'll  tell  you 
the  real  reason.  It  is  the  oonstitution  of  the  Aoademy  that  is  in  &iilt. 
Efwy  Academician,  no  matter  how  old  or  incapable,  hat  the  right  to 
hare  his  pictures  hung^  on  the  line ;  and  I  find  generally  that  the  older 
and  worse  they  an,  the  more  they  insist  on  that  right.  A.mong  the 
Academicians,  and  specially  among  the  official  Academioians,  t^ere  are 
some  of  the  worst  paintars  that  ever  handled  a  brush ;  and  many  of  the 
good  ones  who  are  old,  instead  of  restmg  on  their  old  reputations,  keep 
liDgeriDg  on, '  hungry  for  the  crambs  and  fragments  of  applause,'  and 
of  necessity  keeping  good  men  out  of  those  places.  I  can  say  what  I 
like,  I'm  a  portrait-painter ;  and  even  if  I  were  not  an  Academician,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  hang  me  well,  to  please  my  sitters,  who  are  their 
patrons.  The  whole  ayatein  is  radically  bad,  and,  to  add  to  its  badness, 
the  Council  is  thoronghly  effete.  When  there  is  a  vacancy  in  their  num- 
bers, they  elect  some  weak  inanity  of  whom  no  one  has  ever  heard,  and 
whose  greatest  recommendation  is  that  he  is  almost  a»  bad  a  painter  as 
those  who  elect  him.  This  is  the  real  truth,  and  not  like  the  rubbish 
which  the  newspaper-critics  write.  They  write  about  pictures,  by  Jove ! 
a  pack  of  Qovemment  clerks  with  nothing  to  do,  and  starved  dauber« 
who  can't  sell  their  own  works,  and  live  by  abusing  those  who  oan." 
And  Smudge,  R.A ,  left  the  room  in  a  rage. 

Edhuhd  Yateb. 
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Tbkbx  nerer  jet  ma  sadder  diige 

For  minstreTs  harp,  or  poef  ■  diyme, 

Than  thooe  feir  worda  wherein  we  merga 
jL  dead  paat — "  Once  npon  a  tame." 

Jn  Tain  yeara  bring  their  healing  iMdnit 
Their  kind  fot^etfiilneBB,  in  vain  : 

That  whisper  breaks  the  aeeming  calm. 
And  bida  the  <dd  wound  thiob  again  1 

Ha  chaim  tlie  buried  paat  recalls  : 

A  ahadow,  dlent  and  anblime, 
Aixroaa  the  present  aunahine  falla 

At  those  worda — "  Once  upon  a  time." 

So  Memory  gifla  with  holy  powers 

A  faded  violet's  perfume  faint, 
Bendeiing  a  withered  spray  of  flowete 

Precioua  as  relics  of  a  saint. 

T.Bii 
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At  last  1  After  maay  moKtha'  bnting-  about  tha  btuh,  ws  cama  to  diw 
paist ;  to  a  plain,  proodcal,  tangibla  iMva.  The  laat  axonie  ibr  digra- 
uon  or  desnltorj  diaqniaition  is  takao  a»tfr-  ^^  amaa  oan't  devota  him- 
self to  tha  topio  of  hieaUast  witilfr  be  ia  BieakbstiBg  in  Bed,  of  what 
uae  ia  it  his  breah&BtJng,  or  being  in  bad  at  all  ?  Wbat^  indeed  1  save, 
pwbape,  that  he  dundd  go  to  alaep ;  wfaiob;  may  be,  aAer  all,  a  mora  san- 
Bible  manner  of  employing  hie  time  in.  a  natural  plaea  of  rest  tlum  that 
of  gnunbliag  at  &  matnlinal  meal  ha  dianld  properly  have  partaken  of  in 
tile  parlour,  oe  philos^luMng  between,  the  aheete  when  he  ^unild  hare 
been  penniag  moral  oiattya  at  hia  deek. 

"  On  what  people  should  have  for  breakfast?"  Why,  didn't  I  grap{d» 
irith  that  nioat  important  and  little  understood  qneitian  last  September  ? 
By  tbia  time  I  might  have  helpad  to  clear  away  some  mist»  of  prejudioe, 
to  £ah  up  Bomfl  treaeherondy  sabmei^fid  torpedo  of  Bophiatry,  to  dredge 
away  aome  bar  of  ignorance,  to  clear  some  channel  leading  into  the  har- 
bour of  tmth^  to  mitigate  a  muaanc^  and  to  inaagniate  a  reform.  Or, 
very  probably,  I  might  have  done  nothing  wfaaterer  of  the  kind ;  and 
instead  of  roideang  a  servioe  to  the  canae  of  com&rt  and  oommon  senie, 
merely  stirred  np  a  malignant  ocmtroraey  and  provoked  a  frnitleee  dia- 
rauuon.  To  «r  ia  human ;  with  tha  beat  int«itioni  we  ofttimes  come  to 
giief.  Look  at  tha  Bight  Hononntble  William  Bwart  Qladstcne  and  hiv 
pmpoaition  fw  lioanaing.  olub-honies  aa'  tJionghi  they  ware  gin-shopn  The* 
r^ib  bononrahle  gecdttnas  perauaded,  himself,  no  doabt,  diet  he  waa 
diHng  an  nnoommoalj  olever  slrake  of  bnaiDemtand  giving  to  hia  financial 
aehemeof '68  abhlliant  gjoesae  a-"poivman's  budget."  "I'll  take  the 
Clubs,"  he  said  to  himself,  of  course  in  Attic  Greek.  "  The  reproaoh  of 
there  being. one  law  for  the  heh  and  another  for  the  poor  akall.  be  heard 
ne  l<mger.  What  is  aano*  for  the  gooae  shall  be  sauoe  far  the  gando-. 
The  equipoise  of  justice  shall  be  estaUishad  between  St.  James's  and  St. 
Qilea's/'  So  he  olape  seventera, pounds  ten  and  five  pw  omt  for  liquor, 
and  three  poande  ten  and  five  per  ditto  for  tohaooo  lioanBO  on  to  PalL 
Mall,  and  nibs  his  hands  at  the  tiiought  of  Whitecfaapel  and  Bethnal 
Qrean  filing  into  ecstades  at  hia  impartlBlity ;  and,  behold,  the  right 
honoorable gmrtleman pleases  nobody !  " It  ii  adi^racefhl impontian,'* 
yells  St  Jamea's,  in  s  rage ;  "  it  is  a  petty  piece  of  tyranny,  and  Glad- 
atone  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.  We  don't  sell  winee,  liqoors,  beer, 
ortobacoo.  We  buy  our  own  port,  and  our  own  oognao,  and  our  own  cigars 
out  ttfonrom  funds,  aad  don't  want  alioenaeto^divide  that  whioh.  is  ovr 
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own  amoD)^  oorselres."  "  It's  all  a  something  Bham,"  mutters  St.  CtiWb, 
surlily.  "It's  so  much  dust  throwa  in  a  oove's  eyes.  Ur.  Gladstone  ha 
don't  mean  for  to  let  the  peelers  rummage  about  the  Clubs ;  he  ain't  gtang 
to  shut 'em  during  the  honrs  ofdervine  service.  He  don't  mean  forte 
put,  an  end  to  oard-playing  (and  for  precious  high  stakes,  too)  or  to  Barby 
sweeps  among  the  aobs :  and  there's  to  be  one  law  for  the  Clubs,  and 
another  for  the  '  Pig  and  Tinder-Box.' "  Combined  choms  of  "  He's  a 
'umbugaudado,"from  WbitechapsI;  and,  "  He  has  viotaled  everj  pledge 
he  ever  gave  to  his  order,"  Irom  Pall  Uall.  St  James's  cuts  Mr.  Glad- 
stone when  be  ventures  to  show  himself  at  the  Carlton,  and  sends  him  to 
Coventry  if  he  puts  in  on  appearance  at  the  U.  U. ;  and  3l  Giles's  sneers 
at  him  as  "  a  'igh  feller  as  gammons  coves  that  he  likes  to  do  what's  low." 
Snch  is  not  nnfrequently  the  fote  of  very  clever  and  brilliant  etateamen, 
who  forget  that  fluent  rhetoric  and  specious  cssoistry  are  often  siramped 
for  the  want  of  a  little  candoar  and  a  little  siuceriiy. 

I  am  writing  at  the  risk  of  pleasing  nobody ;  but  I  passionately  entzeat 
you  to  believe  that  I  am  both  candid  and  sinoaie,  and  that  on  the  topic  of 
Sreakfast  in  Bed  at  least  yon  shall  hear  nothing  from  ma  bat  words  a( 
honesty. 

I  went  the  other  day  to  an  eminent  medical  man,  and  he,  being  sen- 
sibly of  opinion  that  the  question  of  diet  waa  of  more  importanoa  than  that 
of  pills  or  potions,  asked  me  what  I  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  for  break- 
&st. 

I  answered :  "  At  present,  and  as  a  rule,  nothing  but  a  cup  of  t«sa  and 
the  newspapers ;  and  equally,  as  a  rule,  I  can't  get  through  any  of  tfaem. 
Bat  in  bygone  days  I  used  to  make  a  very  excellent  breakfast." 

"  What  on  V  my  medico  searchingly  inquired. 

"Well,"  I  returned,  "Insed  to  eat  a  mutton-ohop,  or  a  nunp-eteak,  or 
a  good  plateful  from  a  cold  joiot,  or  a  couple  of  ^gs  broiled  on  bacon,  or 
a  haddock,  or  a  mackerel,  of  some  pickled  salmon,  or  some  cold  veal-and- 
.lam  pie,  or  half  a  wild-duck,  or  a  devilled  partridge,  with  plen^  of  bread- 
and-bnlter,  or  toast,  or  muffins,  and  perhaps  some  ancbovy-sanoe,  or  potted 
ohar,  or  preserved  beef;  the  whole  washed  down  by  a  couple  of  cnpe  of 
tea  or  coSee — " 

He  stopped  me  with  a  gesture  of  amazement  and  a  look  of  homv : 
"  I  wonder  you  didn't  say  a  dish  of  chocolate  and  a  glass  of  cmaoo^ 
by  way  of  a  wind  np,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  No,"  I  replied  with  modest  ingenuousness ;  "  I  used  to  wind  np  with 
a  pipe  of  birdseye.  I  didn't  Breakfast  iu  Bed  in  those  days,  and  my 
digestion  was  pretty  good,  I  thank  you." 

"  And  after  these  astounding  confessions  you  come  to  me,"  went  oa 
my  doctor,  "  and  grumble  about  your  liver !  I  am  astonished  that  yon 
have  any  lefL  You  have  been  hving  in  a  manner  that  would  kill  half  a 
dozen  bricklayers'  labourerB.  But  there  is  time  to  niorm.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late.  You  should  take  for  breakfast  a  very  small  quantity  of  dry 
toast,  uniformly  browned,  and  pre&rably  without  bnttu}  <a  if  yon  do 
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hanker  after  adipose  matter,  the  very  tbinDeit  possible  veneer  of  batter 
apOQ  it.  TbeD,  if  you  have  appetite  enough  for  it,  I  vonld  adnse  jon  to 
take  a  small  quantit;  of  bacon  cut  from  the  back,  not  the  streaky  bacon, 
and  toasted  before  the  fire  until  all  the  oil  has  been  expelled  from  the 
tjssue.    After  that — jou  say  70a  can't  drink  tea?" 

I  stated  that  I  could  drink  it  by  pailfuls,  and  was  madly  fond  of  it^ 
but  that  it  made  me  distressing^ly  nerrons. 

"Coffee,"  he  pmrsued,  "ia  heating,  nnless  yon  hare  a  mioimo*'.  of 
the  very  finest  Oriental  berry,  scientifically  roasted  and  ^und,  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  the  purest  milk ;  and  suoh  things  are  difficult  to  obtain  in  Lon- 
don, or  even  in  England.    Can  you  drink  homoeopathic  cocoa  V 

I  answered  in  a  spirit  similar  to  that  which  is  said  to  have  prompted 
the  response  of  the  young  Irish  gentleman  when  he  was  asked  if  he  conld 
play  the  fiddle;  I  said  that  I  had  no  doubt  (^  being  able  to  drink  homceo- 
pathic  cocoa,  if  I  tried. 

"  Then  tiy  it^"  said  my  medico,  "  and  come  to  me  in  three  weeks' 
time." 

I  do  not  lose  a  moment  in  admittiBg  that  my  ad?iser'B  breakiast 
menu  was  an  admirably  saniible  one ;  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  I 
should  not  have  gone  raving  mad  if  I  had  adhered  without  variation  to  a 
repast  consisting  of  toasted  bacon,  dry  toast,  and  homoeopathic  cocoa.  I 
ttied  it  for  a  time,  and  then  gave  it  up.  Bacon  is  a  very  nice  thing.  It 
is  cruel  and  unjust,  by  incessantly  consummg  it^  to  have  at  last  to  loathe 
and  abhor  it.  I  tried  my  hardest  to  think  it  wholesome  and  appetising ; 
but  to  no  purpose.  I  fiiimd  myself  rapidly  i^proaahing  the  detestation 
stage,  and  I  don't  mean  to  have  any  more  bacon  for  breakfast  for  three 
months. 

I  have  scarcely  any  need  to  point  out  that  variety  in  what  yon  have 
for  breakfast  is  the  prime  essential  to  enable  yon  to  eat  any  breakout  at 
alL  Ulan  was  not  meant  to  live  on  bread — nay,  mot  on  toasted  baoon,  nor 
homceopathio  cocoa — alone.  If  you  don't  vary  his  diet,  if  yon  don't  give 
him  something  by  way  of  a  change,  he  will  pine  away,  or  refuse  his  vic- 
tuals, and  grow  morose  and  refractory  as  a  wild  animal.  We  have  heard 
a  great  outcry  within  these  latter  days  against  the  assumed  luxurious 
manner  in  which  criminals  are  fed  in  gaoL  The  rogues,  it  appears,  live 
on  savoury  soup,  thickened  vrith  meal,  and  seasoned  with  vegetables,  salt^ 
and  pepper.  They  have  porridge  and  gruel  with  milk  and  rich  molasses, 
potatoes,  boiled  beef  (fr«e  from  bones)  on  stated  days,  and  on  others  (the 
pampered  Sybarites  I)  they  are  aotually  regaled  with  hot  snet-p<idding. 
Has  it  any  plums  in  it^  I  wonder  ?  Only  &ncy  giving  "  plum-duff"  to 
garotteiB,  and  burglars,  and  pickpocket^  and  the  atrodous  scoundrels 
who  have  be«i  cmvicted,  under  the  new  Poaching  Act,  of  being  found  ia 
possession  of  a  rabbit's  skin  or  a  pheasant's  net.  Now  persons  of  practi- 
oal  experience,  whether  they  be  professed  physiologists  or  not,  are  p^ 
feotly  aware  of  these  facts :  that  if  you  deprive  a.  man  of  his  liberty,  and 
nake  him  work  at  tasks  unnnngmiial  to  his  tastes,  and  subject  him  to  a 
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giindia^  and  iuquintaBal  diaeifiluie,  tud  feed  Imn,  bwidw,  o>  tsead  lad 
WKtK,  jfon  will  very  bogb  drive  him  tw  idiecj,  to  mmdering  his  gmoler,  or 
to  dwhifig  hia  bnias  oat  agniiBt  the  walla  of  hia  o^.  A.  very  abort  tank 
of  nu^  a  pmuBhimeat  ia  one-  c£  the  meet  tenible  to  omoeiTS  in  Ibe  iriiolB 
arsenal  of  penal  inflictions.  In  some  nrnan  it  may  be  aalotacy;  bnt,  im- 
poaed&r  any  l«igth«iied  period,  it  amonnteiin^j  to  oonatmitivBBHDdff. 
A  criminal  would  infinitely  preftv  »  dioiuaiid  '"'—  to  thna  weaka  at 
Holkway  or  Waadawflrth  on  "  low  diM."  Silly  and  imtioaal  paopley 
who  can't  aee  farther  thaa  the  tqia  of  their  oaeeat.  think  that  beoraiB 
bard  labour  and  tha  atarratioii  ^ratem  ara  (tfnnfiniia  when  teiad  fiv  a 
few  days,  crinunala  should  be  sabjected  to  sRoh  kdoom  for  moDtha,  tm 
jawH,  OE  for  liie.  No  prisosers  soold  livey  and  no  prison  •aQthoritia»ooQld 
a£»ea  snoh:  a  ^tem  in  perpetoi^.  G«olani-  mt^  look  stem.  <mo«gfa,  bsfc 
they  aee  not  vindiotiTe  er  hard-hearted  ano^^  to  meet  all  tin  laqoig*- 
ments  of  the  new  school  of  philanthropy.  The  nee<philanthi«piato  ■» 
indignant  bacaose  the  food  is  of  good  qna^ty  and  is  well  ooolnd.  Do 
they  expect  the  cotinty  magistrates  to  insert  advartiBemaits  in  the  piqM% 
raiuing,  "  Wanted,  a  dishwust  omtntotor ;"  "  Wanted,  aaoooBdreUy  car> 
oasE-butoher  who  will  supply  so  mai^  hundredwei§^  of  offiU,  iiaiiana 
boose,  and  meat  g^imrally  onfit  fix  faatmasfiiod;!'  "Wanted,  an  idiot  whs 
can't  oookj"  "WaBtad,ajukafla.wliQ  can  toniawdl- built  priaaB-kitdiaa 
topsy-torvy"  ?  WhqrnTnr  tiharn  in  nrdf r.  rlaanlinran,  a  ftill  wpplj  "f  prnpir 
utmsls,  effioeacy  in.  the  pnriwBs  sBtployad,  and  reasonahly  sood  irnaliTifH 
in  the  proviaiona  snppliad,  tharc,  I  ti^  i^  mnat  thare  be  laliona  of  wait 
cooked  ibod,  which  thoae  who  know  nadiii^  abont  the  matter  tern 
"hunriooB."  "Oh,"  ory  the  neo-phiianthiopiBt^  "bat  we  don't  want 
any  cooking  at  all  for  burglars  and  garotters.  Feed  the  wretchee  ceoa  • 
day  upon  bread  and  water;  and  if  thay  gramble,  Bag  than  w^"  I 
hmubly  submit  that,  since  the  worid  began,  a  diet  ^udosiTely  oompoaad 
f>(  bread  and  wat«  &r  p«Mna  in  captivi^  has  narw  bem  adopted,  at  a 
ptrmtmauy,  sare  where  it  was  the  ^lihenrtBly-dcBignad  or  avawed  nbjert 
to  kill  the  captive.  Ob  the  contanent  of  £iiH)pe,.in  the  moat  barhaaaMaly- 
maaaged  mrnTirt  piiasnn.  the  gaUsy-alsves  ara  allowed  to  pnn^ase  artiels* 
of  food,  in  additien  to  tb*  latioaB  allowad  than  by  the  State.  Hi* 
Jor^aU  of  Tooloa  am  led  on  aoiip  and  bewD*  aod  mu^ — all  arasw>bl> 
in  qoali^,  an  doabt,  bst  still  pceserriaf^  them  fram  despair  Iqr  aSaring 
them  some  variety  to  an  eternal  r^^imen  of  awinmnition-bread  and  nwddy 
water.  In  the  priaaii»  of  England,  before  John  Howard's  tims^  tbosa 
ineareerated  who  had  muey  were  su&red  to  bay  their  own  prnvjaiani^ 
liqoon,  and  tobaeoc^  and  really  lived  in  a  state  scmewkat  raaemblmg 
Inzocy,  thou^  of  a  ccacae,  riotona,  and  bestial  kind.  Those  who  had  ■• 
money  litsaally  rotted  and  died  of  iMJiitinii.  flmppoea  the  bNad-aadr 
wtar  -and  nothing  but  bread  and  wat«r — vpieta.  establiahed  «s  ftr- 
MMiMncs  IB  a  modern  gaol.  Do  yea  knew  what  the  reaalt  w^d  ba 
afiar  afow  waaka'  trial  of  tbe  pieaioBa  bill-o£-iara  ?  The  ptiseBara  wodd 
1  livinjf^s] 
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dreadftil  gfandidar  sirdliDgB.  tbar  Mood  woald  tnm  tc 
to  an  inooneeiTabt;  horriUe  pBtrehoticHi.  Tryi^mylardHBodgsatlemaL 
1^  it,  Toy  neo^philaiiAnipista:  Bat,  ftnt  of  all,  Crj  Uta  bnad-uid-wster 
diet  on  yomttUrm,  and  tril  me  hmir  yon  TBts  ifc 

There  is  a  prison  at  Mnnieh  when  tb^  gin  &e  tMst-briiand  con- 
victs,  from  time  to  tim^  a  pint  of  beer.  Tbat  mawkiab  drsagfat  of 
JBaarise\-Bur,  attainab)*,  perhape,  onee  a  month,  is  finnid  ta  be  die  verjr 
highest  and  moBt  dEeaeioiia  inoeotrra  to  exemplaoy  esndvct.  At  Oik- 
raltar  and  Bermuda  tfaej  used  to  pt9  the  ftlims  a  stick  of  CavcHidishi 
tobacco  STeiy  wedc,  and  aUov  them  a  certain  manbat  of  Manntea  evny 
erening  before  gun-fire  to  "  Mow  tbar  baeoj."  I  haw  not  &e  slightaat 
doubt  that  Ae  evnin^  pipe  in  qnestim  has  prevented  many-  a  mutiny, 
and  stifled  many  a  murder  in  embryo.  Practice  has  never  been,  and 
never  will  be  on  tliis  ride  eternity,  lo  remorseless  and  bo  vindictive  as 
1^0017. 

Thns  the  gendemen  who  govern  the  victnaDiDg-department  ia  prisoM 
b^g,  in  nine  oases  out  of  tea,  seasiUs,  humane,  and  experienced  sen, 
who  know  what  piisoiwis  want  and  what  they  do  not  want  moeh  baMer 
than  ontaide  theorists,  vary  the.  break&sts,  (feinas,  and  suppers  of  the 
unhappy  persons  confided  Go  IJiair  charge  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  «x- 
oeeding^y  restricted  (fietary  taMe  wiH  allow  them  to  do.  It  is  very  «aay 
to  prate  about  convtets  be^  pampered  and  coddled.  It  i»  abo  escaakm- 
aUy  convenient  to  sneer  at  Sir  Joshua  Je6b  and  the  Home  Soeretery,  and 
drive  them  ont  into  a  wildflraeas  of  vitsperation  and  mist  epi  eeantation, 
as  scapegoats  for  onr  own  sfaOTteomings  and  btnndenng  in  dan  gSM  by ; 
but  I  fancy  tiat  a  eonple  of  mcmth^  experienea  in  tiie  cdl  «f  a  eanvict- 
prison  would  oonvinee  not  a  fcrw  of  the  virtufmnly  indignant  against  pri- 
Boners-indolgmoe  daes  that  the  ao-jiaUed  pampenng  and  coddhng  aad 
luxury  amount  in  the  ^grc^toto  a  bare  sufficiency  of  very  plain,  aoaraa, 
Rud  distasteful  food.  No  beer,  no  gia,  no  find'  &A,  no  balrad  Yoriuhira- 
padding,  no  hot  ed-sovp,  no  baked  potatoes,  no  tripe,  no  cow^wel,  nv 
liver  and  baoon,  no  singed  riMep's-bend :  a  pitileaa  divorce  frraa  all  tbeaa 
things,  wfai<A,  to  the  criminal  tvibee,  are  held  emiaeatily  toothaome  mkI 
mvoury.  These  deprrnldcns  Me,  t»  the  fi^einoue  mind,  ill  eompanaatad 
for  by  allotted  rations  of  the  simplat  efaaractar,  sad  from  whidt  spicy 
seasoningB,  and  espeoiaily  gravy, — that  rich  juice  so  dear  to  all  humanity, 
— are  inexorably  bmuAed.  Goeoa-nibe  may  be  all  joj  nntritioQS  and 
wholesome ;  but,  ah,  what  are  diey  to  mm  and  adlk  f  Molaaaee  may  b« 
a  comfort;  but  what  is  treacle  in  comparison  with  die  daJntJBH  di^Mnaad 
by  the  street- pieman  7    . 

We  find  among  free  men— ^mong  dwee  dassee  whfke  maabew  ars 
sot  periodicaQy  lo^ed  up  by  dte  oenntry  tar  the  oountiT's  good — duC 
the  want  of  variety  in  meals,  but  eepeeially  as  regards  breakfast,  is  sorely 
productive  of  nunmoos  evib  to  the  body  pdidc  Ti^  school*,  tor  in- 
stanee.  From  year's  end  to  year's  end  the  hapless  inftnto  in  acadeniea 
for  young  gentJmiKn,  or  auainaRee  for  young  ladies,  an  ocndeBnud  to  » 
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ohangelesB  round  of  thick  bread-and-buttar  and  eky-blne  milk-and-water. 
In  &  vary  few  educational  eBtablishments,  I  am  told, — not  one  in  half  a 
hundred  probably, — the  weakest  of  weak  tea  is  Mrred  out ;  a  moomfol 
decoction,  in  which  fuke-warm  water  preponderatee,  in  which  the  tasta  of 
brown  sugar  is  faintly  felt,  but  in  whioh  the  infusion  of  tea-leaves  is  in- 
finitesimaL  Some  sprays  and  buds  of  a  strangely  herbaceous  cbaraeter 
float  monmfiilly  on  the  surface  of  this  eo-oalled  tea ;  and  the  entire  bev^ 
age  has  a  depressuig  and  enfeeblug  effect  on  the  coDfiumer.  Neverthe- 
less Buch  tea— albeit  it  is  but  a  soomfid  misnomer  so  to  qualify*  it — is 
reckoned  a  high  and  haughty  luinry,  to  be  rejoiced  ia  only  in  establish- 
ments  of  the  highest  class ;  and  you  may  be  tolerably  certain  that 
the  generous  preceptors  who  give  tea  to  their  Bcholars  do  not  fb^et  to 
put  on  something  extra  for  the  use  of  the  teapot  in  tbeir  lialf-yearlj 
bilk 

But  that  bread-and-butter  knows  no  change.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
part  of  the  private  educational  code  to  compel  the  housekeeper  to  cut  the 
young  people's  iartaue  of  an  unwieldy  and  almost  unmasticatorydenMtj'. 
I  suppose  that  it  is  good  for  their  litde  healths  that  the  bread  should  be 
stale.  "  You  are  not  quite  so  insane  as  to  eat  new  bread  ?"  my  medical 
adviser  stud  to  me ;  but  I  fiiigot  to  introduoe  the  query  in  its  propw 
place.  I  might  have  toU  hki,  but  I  didn't,  that  1  always  ate  new 
bread,  and  snffsred  accordingly.  There  would  be  an  end,  of  course,  of 
all  school- discipline  if  any  but  the  pariour-boarders  and  the  teachen 
were  permitted  to  eat  thin  bread-and-baEter,  end  a  mutiny  would  be 
the  iniallible  result  of  muffins.  Of  course  the  gradations  of  authori^ 
must  be  marked — in  no  place  with  more  definite  force  than  in  a  sohooL 
When  a  child  is  decently  behaved,  he  gets  thick  bread  with  very  little 
butter  on  it^  When  he  ia  naughty,  he  has  dry  bread,  or,  under  certain 
drcumstancea  of  disgrace,  no  bread  at  all ;  but,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  bis  pastors  and  masters,  his  good  and  wise  s^oobnaster  or  school- 
mistress, revel  in  buttered  toast;  delicious  parallelograms  of  spongy  matter ; 
StAiU  laiumm,  "  lumps  of  delight,"  through  every  pore  of  whioh  Iba 
oleagiiMMiB  glue  oozes.  'Tie  a  food  for  angels.  When  I  was  at  school  ia 
England,  for  a  very  short  time,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  principal,  with  a 
too^usg  humility,  used  to  take  his  meals  with  us.  He  and  bis  wife  and 
danghtn  sat  at  a  cross  table ;  we  bad  the  immutable  bread-and-butter 
and  sky-blue ;  they  had  bacon,  coffee,  muffins,  buttered  toast.  How  often 
has  my  young  soul  yeanied  to  make  an  onslaught  on  that  well-filled 
upper  end  of  the  board, — "  groaning  beneath  all  tbe  delicacies  of  the  sea- 
son," as  the  reporters  are  accustomed  to  say  of  t^  annual  dinner  of  the 
Sparkenboe  Fanners'  Club, — and  carry  off  the  middlemost  layer  of  that 
mount  of  buttered  toast,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  hanged,  expelled,  or 
tliraabed  within  an  inch  of  my  life  for  the  rash  and  desperate  deed ! 

I  knew  a  schoohnaster  once  who,  at  the  end  of  each  hal^  and  on  the 
morning  of  Ibe  day  they  went  home  for  the  holidays,  used  to  give  llum 
an  tgg  for  break&st     Was  it  in  pure  liberality  of  soul  that  the  dimative 
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Wits  bestowed  ?  or  vaa  i^  the  ratlier,  the  oSspnng  of  an  artfnl  rute  on  the 
part  of  the  aetnte  peda^t^n  ?  Did  he  think  to  mollify  obdurate  boys, 
to  condone  bygone  grievances,  to  put  a  plaster  on  wheala  that  were  yet 
green  (or  bhick-and-blue)  on  boyish  limba,  or  to  stifle  nascent  oomplaintg 
which,  to  anxious  and  inquiring  parents,  he  apprehended  might  be  made  ? 
I  never  knew ;  bnt  it  is  certain  that  he  g^re  his  boys  efga  with  their 
thick  bread-and-butter  and  their  sky-blue  twice  a  year.  The  stra- 
tagem— if  it  was  a  stratagem, — the  generosity — if  generosity  indeed  it 
was, — were  both  thrown  away.  Schoolboys  are  lamentably  nngratefal. 
Hy  friend's  boys  laughed  his  egga  to  soom.  Th^  imputed  to  him  the 
worst  and  moet  interested  motives.  They  deolared  the  eggs  to  be  mosty. 
They  fbrebore  to  eat,  bnt  pocketed  them,  and  pelted  one  another  with 
them  in  the  playground.  I  remember  a  boy  being  caned,  fire  minutes 
before  he  went  home  to  his  fond  parents,  for  secretiDg  an  egg,  on  which 
happening  inadvertently  to  sit,  be  squashed  it,  to  the- subversion  of  the 
good  order  of  the  establishment  and  the  material  injury  of  his  panta- 
loons.   The  egg-trick  ended  in  inglorious  failure. 

I  think  that  if  you  were  to  canvass  a  lai^  number  of  intelligent  boys, 
you  would  find  the  majority  against  bread-and-butter  a  very  numerous 
and  decided  one.  For  cake — plum  or  seedy — they  have  an  ungovernable 
afiiection;  bread  and  cheese,  even,  they  will  not  spurn  at;  ofpuddmgs 
and  pies  tbey  will  devour,  unless  judiciously  checked,  incalculable  quan- 
tities ;  bnt  to  bread-and-butter,  unless  driven  by  the  pangs  of  absolute 
huDgier,  they  are  generally  inclined  to  give  a  contemptuous  go-by.  I  wag 
formerly  aware  of  A  boarding-sohool,  where  tbe  morning  and  evening 
allowance  to  each  boy  was  one  entire  slice  cut  right  round  a  quartern 
loa^  and  divided  into  four  cubes  or  chunks.  Now  there  was  a  rule  in  the 
school,  that  any  body  having  eaten  his  allowanoe,  and  craving  more, 
should,  on  rising,  clearing  his  voice,  and  asking  deferentially,  and  in  the 
German  language,  if  he  might  have  ansther  piece  of  bread-and-bntter, 
be  entitled  to  an  additional  chunk.  I  think  the  formula  ran  tbus : 
" Herr  Schloffkintem," — this  wasn't  the  schoolmaster's  name;  but  'twill 
serve, — "moUen  Sis  ao  gut  aeyn  mir  WKh  n»  SUtek  Butterbrod  me 
geben?'  The  condition  was  not  a  very  onerous  one,  and  all  the  boys  in 
the  school  learnt  German;  yet,  in  the  course  of  three  halves,  I  only  knew 
the  extra  chunk  to  be  claimed  by  four  boys.  Big  Jack  Lasenby,  whose 
&ther  was  a  Baronet,  and  who  was  a  fool, — ^blees  his  honest,  softhearted 
memory!— spoke  up  for  it,  beoause  another  boy  had  made  him  a  bet 
that  he  couldn't  utter  fbnr  words  in  German  without  making  three 
blunders.  He  made  two ;  but  these  lapses  were  sufficient  to  deprive  him 
of  the  coveted  chunk.  Little  Harry  Skipwith  won  it  easily ;  but  he  gave 
it  away  to  his  next  neighbour  (Harry  was  the  boy  who  had  a  rich  cake 
once  a  fortnight,  and  always  brought  five  guineas  to  school,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  hal^  as  pocket-money).  Simon  Dollamore,  the  rich 
City  man's  son  (he  is  now  a  richer  man  than  his  father),  was  tbe  densest 
of  dunces  at  Gwman;  bat  by  laborioos  plodduig  be  oontrived  to  master 
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tfae  njstie  seoteaoe,  ssd  hann^  (Atainsd  the  Amk  ors  and  above,  aaii 
it  for  a  balfpenny.  The  ccmmaretal  operadoiLwaB  bnagbt  to  li^ht,  vmd 
Simon  IMIfinioFB,  beoidet  waServag  «OT]wral  luf^iu^  i»  tiie  pafans  of  \m 
htudi  from  8  niW,  was  infarmed  no  fbrlAMr  {irofioiflBcry  he  migiit  itttam 
in  the  Teutonia  tongw  wodd  ftrul  in  hii  obtaining  extn  bread-and- 
bntter.  The  fbniHi  cbumnnt  was  that  lodden  Oavb^le,  wbow  &tber 
wu  always  bankrupt,  and  eonseqiMnd;  neglected  to  pay  for  the  boud 
and  adooation  of  bii  son.  Onmbyle  WM  egged-oa  one  aftenoon  to  ria 
and  daitn  the  bNMl<RTid'biitter  bona ;  bat  he  hadn't  got  fiatber  tbm 
"  fBoUen  tie  go  ffttt  segn,"  irkea  obt  rervrad  preeeptor  marehad  vp  to 
him,  boxed  his  ears,  vonderad  at  bis  impBdenoe,  asd  Btflndj-  bade  iiim 
tat  down  again  and  hold  his  tongue. 

If  you  eome  to  the  opposite  sex,  yon  wilt  find  qmte  another  faeirag 
with  regard  to  bread- and-batter-  I  don't  beUere  that  any  of  1be  stniea 
t(dd  about  the  rarenow  fondness  ef  sebool-giris  for  Stitterbredi  are 
exaggerated.  I  kuov  a  lady  who  went  to  bc^mI  at  Kenaingtos,  and 
tiliere  the  serrants  pat  tiw  famd-aad-baCter— when  llMy  had  ont  it 
■~-far  tea  into  a  Inge  olothes-baaket  to  be  handed  nnrnd,  aad  even 
then  die  dothee-baAet  wo^  be  found  all  too  emalL  I  bofe  I  shall 
not  be  oenmitiDted  by  pbysfologists  when  I  WBart,  that  in  Um  majorily 
of  instncee  girls  have  a  'far  more  voraoioiiB  appetite  than  boys,  Pro« 
nine  totbiKeen  a  girl  would  mneb  sooner  bavea^oeofbrcad-aiid-biittar 
than  aitoop,  a4all,OT  a  skippisg-ropB.  This  iswl^  diaeveet  goreraassea 
•re  able  entirely  to  diepense  wi^  cerperal  pamduMot  is  giris'  sobook. 
A  boy  doen't  ^are  nrnch  abcnit  b^g  deprived  «f  a  meal ;  a  girl  does. 
If  yon  wa«  to  ask  her  whether  sbe  preferred  having  her  ears  bexed  or 
fasr  knuckles  rapped  to  going  wi&OBt  her  lea,  ebe  would  answer — 
ffoppoeing  her  reply  to  be  perfectly  candid — in  the  afinaative.  Starva- 
tion is  a  quiet,  gmiteel,  anobtranve  pnnishnHnt.  It  causes  no  frenxied 
stru^ee,  no  violent  howling.  It  is  -very  obeap ;  and  Hie  eatoblisbineiit 
saves  mooey  by  the  onlprrta  who  are  pot  au  pam  mc. 

There  aomes  a  lime,  however,  whan  we  are  our  Mrnnaaaters  and  mis- 
tressee,  and  when  it  beoomes  onr,  ofhen  grtevons,  duty  to  order  our  own 
break&sta.  Tbe  questian,  "  What  shall  we  have  for  bre^ftst  f"  is  a  &r 
mere  diffictdt  one  to  strive  than  "  What  shall  we  have  for  dinner  ?"  W« 
oan  appeal  to  the  ixxk,  to  Soyer,  or  Franeatalli,  or  Dr.  Kkehoier,  or 
Lady  Glntterbock,  or  to  the  wife  of  our  bosom.  Wa  can  remember  some 
af  the  dainties  of  which  we  have  psitolEBn  at  friemb'  houses,  or  at  {daosi 
of  public  resort  during  t:he  past  week ;  or,  at  all  vveBts,  we  oan  throw 
eursdves  on  chops  and  Bt«akE,  or  anneanoe  ear  intention  of  dining  ont. 
But  breakfast  brings  a  far  diflerant  seriea  of  isfluenoes  into  jAaj.  The 
question  is  a  momentons  one,  and  you  are  eanly  strant^d.  If  you  are  a 
fiimtly  mail,  I  will  not  assume  that  yon  can  be,  save  in  cases  of  eztreme 
rarity,  susb  a  de8|Hcable  and  heanleie  ruffian  as  to  breakiust  awi^  from 
home.  I  know  ^tbere  are  B<Hne  men,  lost  to  all  eeasa  of  domestic  pr»- 
priety, — monsters  in  human  ferin,— -who,  with  a  stony  eynieism  and  un- 
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bloaliing  hardihood,  vill  abandon  their  Lares  and  Penates  even  while— 
the  wretohee !— the  kettle  ip  fpittt«nBg  on  the  bob  and  the  urn  simmering 
on  tlie  table.  These  bold  Dwl  men  will  go  shamelesslf  down  to  their  oinb 
and  break&st.  Their  insolent  plea  is,  that  an  obseqnions  wait«r  will  at 
once  poiir  into  their  ears  a  copious  catalogue  of  appetising  things  that  can 
be  had  for  break&gt, — ^boiled,  griOed,  stewed,  devilled,  and  cold;  that 
ererj  thing  is  of  first-rate  quality,  and  served  with  exqnisite  neatness  and 
admirable  eipedition ;  that  aQ  the  newspapers,  ready  ont,  are  at  hand  j 
that  no  single  knocks  from  duns  are  posaible ;  and  that  a  much  better 
breakfiet  than  can  be  had  at  home  costs  much  less  money  than  it  would 
among  the  Lares  and  Penates.  Should  yon  meet,  my  son,  with  any  such 
hardened  men,  follow  my  counsel,  and  ayoid  them.  Their  ways  lead  as 
sorely  to  perditiim  as  a  latch-key  and  a  cigar-oase  lead  to  the  un&thom- 
able  abyra  of  Sir  Creeswell  CresswelPs  court  and  woe  unutterable. 
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The  student  ofArt^  and  indeed  any  man  of  ordinary  taste  and  intelli- 
gence who  made  the  roond  of  the  Fictare  GalleHea  in  the  late  Tnter- 
national  KxhtbitioQ,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  Art  Exhibitions  now 
open,  cannot  fail  to  have  obserred  the  adrance  which,  in  one  respect,  has 
been  achieved  by  pictorial  art  during  the  last  few  years.  It  has  greatly 
widened  its  legitimate  sphere;  and  this  advance  has  brought  into  greater, 
and  has  invested  with  new  interest,  a  queation  which  Hr.  Buskin  and 
his  critics  have  discnssed  with  much  keenness,  and  with  no  small  diver- 
gence of  opinion.  Any  one  who  r^;itrded  with  attention  the  delineation 
of  old  Roman  life  set  forth  with  so  profound  a  force  by  G4rAme  in  his 
picture  of  the  "  Gladiators,"  or  Piloti's  coarser  but  grand  painting  of 
Ifero  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  conflagnted  capital,  or  Rethel's  draw- 
ings of  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps,  or  Oallaifs  "Last  Moments 
of  f^ont,"  or  Ley's  wonderfully  phot(^7aphic  paintings  of  medieval 
life,  and  contrasted  these  with  the  numerone  admirable  pictures  of  life, 
incidents,  and  scenery  of  the  present  day,  would  naturally  have  miggested 
to  him  the  question,  whether  the  Past  or  the  Present  is  the  more  legiti- 
mate field  for  the  exercise  of  high  pictorial  powers.  "  Is  the  Fast,  then, 
to  be  excluded?"  he  would  ask  himself,  remembering  the  judgment  to 
that  effect  so  vehemently  expressed  by  Ruskin ;  and  doubtless  he  would 
answer  "  No."  But  just  as  likely  he  would  be  nnoonscious  of  not  a  few 
important  oonsiderationB  involved  in  the  decision,  and  which,  after  all, 
turn  mainly  on  the  question,  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  "Truth"  in 
Art? 

TmthfnlnesB  unquestionably  is  the  most  indispensable  of  all  qnalities 
in  works  of  Art  A  work  of  Art  cannot  snitably  impress  the  beholder 
if  he  knows  it  is  a  false  representation  of  the  facts.  And  the  world  of 
Art,  and  mankind  in  general,  as  enjoyera  of  artistic  beauty  and  excel- 
lence, are  indebted  to  Mr.  Ruskin  for  the  earnestness  and  eloquence 
with  which  he  has  enforced  the  importance  of  this  canon.  Amidst  all 
the  splendour  of  his  diction,  his  thought  goes  straight  as  a  bullet  to  its 
mark ;  and  again  and  ^ain,  by  a  hundred  apt  illustrations  and  axiomatic 
phrases,  he  demonstrates  the  necessi^  that  every  work  of  Art  shall  be  a 
true  representation  of  what  it  professes  to  be.  We  cannot  a^rea  with 
him  when  he  condemns  all  "  historical  painting"  as  a  mistake ;  because 
so  many  features  and  bets  of  some  portions  of  the  Fast  have  eome  down 
to  ne,  so  many  portraits  of  leading  men,  so  many  memorable  buildings, 
so  many  speeimens  of  dress,  of  armour,  of  household  fiimiture,  <&c.,  that 
we  have  nearly  all  the  elements  and  accessories  out  of  which  a  picture 
of  some  great  event  of  the  Fast  may  bo  mentally  re-constructed,  and 
thence  transferred  to  the  canvas.  We  only  concede  to  him  that  a  pre- 
ference ought  to  be  given  to  niblects  of  our  own  times;  because  in  these 
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alone  cam  we  paint  certain  trnth,  and  render  a  piotme,  not  only  beanti- 
in],  but  instniotjve  to  fiitaie  times. 

HeverthelesB,  there  a  a  onriooB  paradox  connected  witli  this  Babject 
of  Tnith  in  Art.  We  speak  of  Poetry  as  well  ae  Painting.  Every  one 
knows  that  an  ancient  poem  or  pioture,  which  ranked  well  in  its  day,  may 
become  oomparatiTelj  valoeleee,  in  consequence  of  the  pn^ress  which 
human  knowledge  and  obeerration  have  made  in  later  times.  But  it  does 
not  eo  often  occur  to  ns,  that  some  of  the  best  woriis  of  Art  of  the  pre- 
sent day  would  not  have  been  recognised  as  good  and  effective  in  ante- 
cedent  times.  It  is  more  in  poetry  than  in  painting  that  this  paradox  is 
^iparent,  beoaose  poetry  embraces  a  far  laiger  lield  of  thought  than  the 
pictorial  art  can  grasp;  but  in  pfunting  also  we  find  ample  illustratioii  of 
our  remark. 

In  most  works  of  Art — in  painting,  and  Etill  more  in  poetry — there 
is  a  margin  of  the  ideal  ever  hovering  around  the  real,  which  we  cannot 
dispense  with,  or  clear  up  into  certainty.  There  are  some  ideas  to  be  ex- 
pressed, some  ^ts  to  be  painted,  which  are  necessary  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  work,  yet  of  which  the  poet  or  artist  has  no  very  certain 
knowledge.  These  constitute  the  mai^n  of  ideality.  Some  of  theee 
facts — for  example,  those  relating  to  the  spiritual  world — may  be  quite 
beyond  our  knowledge ;  but  there  is  a  much  larger  portion,  in  regard  to 
which  a  certain^  of  knowledge  is  impoesibls  only  owing  to  the  circnm- 
stances  of  the  artist  and  his  times.  However  desirable  it  may  be  that 
poets  and  painters  should  devote  their  best  efforts  to  events  and  facts  of 
tiieir  own  day,  it  is  impossible  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  soul.  Art  will 
not  content  itself  with  the  Present  There  is  a  certain  halo  about  the 
events  of  past  times  which  is  peculiarly  attractive  to  tiae  im^inative 
natnre  of  the  artist.  The  most  sacred  events  of  religion,  too,  the  most 
glorious  traditions  of  country,  combine  to  draw  poet  and  punter  into  the 
shadowy  realms  of  the  Fast.  Yet  the  Past,  for  the  most  part,  is  only  a 
dreamland,  of  which  men's  notions  and  knowledge  vary  from  s^  to  egs. 
On  all  such  subjects  the  artist  depicts  only  relative  truth — the  truth  as  it  ' 
appears  to  himself,  bis  age,  and  his  country.  The  ideas  thus  current  may 
be  totally  erroneous — the  medieval  poem  or  painting  which  represents 
them  may  be  a  burlesque;  and  the  expansion  of  our  knowledge  may 
enable  us  nowadays  to  depict  the  subject  rightly,  or  at  least  better.  But 
if  it  were  possible  to  transfer  such  a  poem  or  picture,  executed  with  the 
accuracy  of  our  present  knowledge,  back  to  medieval  times,  would  or  could 
its  merits  be  recognised  by  the  people  of  those  times  f  Would  it  be 
deemed  a  success  or  a  failure  t  Would  not  its  very  truthfiilness  fail  to 
be  recognised,  and  appear  an  absurdity  or  a  lie  ? 

Go  back  to  those  medieval  times,  and  be  present  in  mind  at  the  per- 
f<Minance,  on  some  saint's  or  saintly  day,  of  one  of  those  "  Mysteries" 
which  were  the  origin  of  the  modem  drama,  and  of  which  Longfellow 
has  introduced  a  polished  imitation  in  his  Golden  Legend.  The  snbject 
was  always  taken  from  Scripture,  and  the  form  was  dramatic,  the  narra- 
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Hn  bong  oftrried  on  by  dialogue.  We  need  not  mj  that  tbe  loenery  did 
not  represent  Judeea,  for  Ecenery  there  wai  none ;  nor  were  the  dieaaes 
in  tiie  least  degree  Jewi^  So  &r  aa  eoetume  was  attended  to,  the  drees 
•f  Pilate,  of  the  high-prieet,  soldiers,  and  people  were  those  of  the  oor- 
reapondiug  classes  or  dignitaries  in  onr  own  oonntr7  at  that  tiaie.  The 
dialogue  was  conoeiTed  on  the  same  principle.  The  shepherds  oFBethlo- 
Iiem  talked  like  the  shepherds  of  Yorksbire,  or  of  whatever  connlj  tba 
Hjster;  might  be  performed  in, — speaking  of  their  vhe;  and  cheeses,  and 
aientiomng  places  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  with  a  neavetS  that  seems 
to  UB  most  ridiculous,  but  which  wss  perfectly  genuine.  Not  only  did 
Ais  not  seem  absurd  to  the  andience  of  those  days,  but  it  was  neoee- 
sary,  in  order  that  the  play  should  be  understood  and  enjoyed.  If  Pilate, 
the  high-prieat,  soldiers,  and  shepherdB  had  been  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  ancient  Judsea,  tuid  had  oonrersed  as  we,  with  better  knowledge,  woold 
make  them  conTerse  now,  would  not  the  medienl  audienra  have  felt  that 
the  whole  afilEur  was  too  strange  and  biiarre  to  engage  their  interest,  and 
that  the  actors,  instead  of  bearing  themselves  like  real  shepherds,  &c., 
ware  talking  lUce  a  set  of  idiots  ? 

Troth,  therefore,  like  every  thing  else,  may  be  out  of  place.  It 
always  seems  ont  of  place  when  it  oomee  iKcognitt/,  or  fails  to  be  re«^ 
used  by  the  general  public.  Truth  in  Art,  indeed,  nay  be  said  to  oon- 
sist  not  so  much  in  accuracy  of  representation  as  in  the  feet  of  the  repre- 
sentation being  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  and  belJe&  of  the  beholder. 
On  the  revival  of  the  Arts  in  Italy,  and  in  the  very  heyday  of  paindng, 
tite  chief  subjects  chosen  by  artists  wero  taken  from  Scripture, — e.  g.  the 
Holy  Family,  the  Last  Supper,  the  Miracles,  the  TransfigoratiAn,  the 
Gmcifizion,  £c.  And  here  again  we  come  npcm  the  &ct,  which  seenu 
startling  nowadays,  that  the  great  Itahas  masters  never  once  thought  of 
making  the  figures  in  their  pictures  like  what  they  professed  to  be.  They 
professed  to  be  Jews,  and  were  Italians.  The  Madonnas  and  Magdalens, 
tiie  Joseph  and  Mary,  the  disciples,  and  other  personages,  are  represented 
\f^  Italian  men  and  women,  and  with  little  attempt  to  depict  even  the 
oostumo  of  Judeea.  We  need  not  add  that  the  dogs,  bo  irequently  intro- 
duced, are  not  the  dogs  of  the  East  In  his  painting  of  "  The  Sn{q>er  at 
Emmaos,"  Veronese  introduces  his  two  little  daughters;  in  another  pio- 
ture  he  paints  himself  and  family  worshiping  the  Madonna.  Baffaelle  took 
his  Madonnas  from  ^e  finest-looking  peasant-&ce  he  met  Rubens  paints 
his  faronrite  wife  as  the  Madonna;  his  youngeet  boy  as  Christ;  his  &- 
^ler,  or  fiither-in-law,  as  Simeon ;  another  elderly  relative,  with  a  beard, 
as  St.  Jerome ;  and  be  himself  as  8  L  George ! 

Any  artist  painting  in  this  way  nowadays  would  be  hooted  down. 
Yet  that^  we  venture  to  say,  was  the  most  pwfect  form  of  Art  which  the 
ancient  masters  conid  reach,  or  which  the  public  of  their  time  could  u^ 
preciate.  In  evly  times  men's  ideas  are  limited  by,  or  at  least  take  thor 
colour  from,  the  circumstances  of  their  own  nation  and  oonntiy.  The 
medieval  Italians  felt  no  incongruity  in  seeing  the  characters  in  an  old 
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Jewish  ttoTj  Mpreaested  b;  men  of  their  own  connlzy ;  and,  like  tlie  man 
roptic  andisnoes  who  throngod  to  see  the  "  Mjeteiiei,"  they  would  han 
lliini|^ht  it  itrauge  to  see  the  fignns  wsariag  a  phyHiog&omy  and  inrested 
hj  acoessories  with  which  the;  had  no  aeqiuuntanoe  in  aetagi  life.  Tha 
artist,  (m  his  part,  did  wisely.  He  ooold  not  get  Jewish  models,  or  paint 
ancient  life  in  Jodem ;  and  if  he  had  drawn  opan  his  imagination  for  *''t~, 
he  wonld  probably  have  come  vtfy  little  nearer  the  truth  of  his  sabjeot, 
and,  beyond  all  question,  woold  bare  produced  very  inferior  piotoree.  Hia 
figoras  would  neither  hare  been  Jews  nor  Italians,  and  would  have  ex- 
hiMted  that  lack  of  detail  and  want  of  individuality  which  generally  le- 
Bolt  from  drawing  upon  the  ideal.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the  anoimt 
maatan  todc  the  moat  appropriate  specimens  of  the  mea  and  wtHuan  of 
their  own  time,  end  Urished  upon  thrae  real  figures  a  perfection  of  trea^ 
ment  and  fimah  which  hare  made  thei;  woi^  models  of  painting  hr  aO 

Whenerer  a  style  of  Art  attams  to  a  paramount  aelelvity,  we  find  that 
the  imitation  of  tlmt  style  becomes  Blavish,  and  is  oontinued  long  a&er  tbe 
actual  drcnmstances  of  the  time  hare  rendered  the  style  antiquated  and,  am 
regards  the  new  age,  false.  We  have  seen  this  in  the  history  of  painting, 
— artists  going  on  painting  scriptural  subjects  d  la  Rubens  or  Raffiadle, 
without  ever  thinking  cf  making  their  i^nres  Jews  i""1  their  scene 
Jewish.  The  same  error  has  been  exhibited  again  and  again  in  the  sister 
art  of  Poetry.  Because  gods  and  nymphs  and  Gracei  and  Muses  held 
a  promiaent  plaee  in  the  olaamc  poe^  of  Greece  and  Rome,  these  purely 
heathen,  fidse,  and  antiquated  elements  continued  for  long  centuries  to 
figure  in  the  poetry  of  ChristiaBised  Europe. '  Even  in  the  works  of  great 
and  truly  Christian  poets,  such  as  Dante  and  Hilton,  we  find  elements 
and  ideas  which  are  now  quite  oat  of  place.  Both  of  these  poets  are  fer 
too  materialistic  in  tJieir  treatment  of  the  other  world  and  the  future  life  to 
be  accepted  as  good  models.  We  laugh  not  very  reverently  when  in  Pan^ 
£te  LoKt  we  find  the  angels  using  gunpowder  and  artillery  against  ons 
another, — especially  when,  from  Milton's  description,  the  artillery  seams  to 
hare  been  made  <m  tbe  old  smooth-bore  pattern;  and  we  are  tempted 
to  im^ne  what  would  have  been  the  effect  on  those  angelic  hosts  if  a 
small  body  of  mortals  had  appeared  on  the  scene  equipped  with  Armstrong 
guns  and  arms  of  preoiBion ;  or  if  Lucifer  had  been  clever  enough  to  have 
invented  a  Wfxrrior  or  a  Monitory  against  whose  invulnerable  sides  the 
shot  fifom  his  antagonists  would  have  rattled  off  like  peas.  In  painting, 
this  materialistic  spirit,  natural  to  early  times,  is  still  more  painfully  ez- 
bibit«d.  And  in  nothing  are  we  shocked  so  much  as  whan  we  see  in 
medieval  paintings  the  great  Supreme  Himself  introduced, — generally  as  a 
curly-headed,  elderly,  but  well-preserved  apd  robust  man.  This  is  to  b«  sesa 
in  many  paintings  of  high  ezoellence  and  of  acknowledged  feme ;  bat  we 
never  look  at  such  works  without  turning  away  in  absolute  horror.  We 
know  indeed  that  the  artist  meant  no  irreverence ;  most  probably  it  was 
a  genuine  and,  as  he  thought^  exalted  finit  of  his  devotion, — something 
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done  to  the  glory  of  God.  Bat  howerar  the  artist  maj  have  Mt,  to  ns 
it  seems  a  moet  degrading  blasphemj  to  render  in  corporeal  lineaments 
the  great  Sapreme.  And  yet,  after  all,  what  can  poor  human  nature 
oonoeive  of  the  great  Maker  of  all,  save  as  human  natnre  made  grander  and 
more  perfect  7  The  enlightened,  indeed,  will  restrict  this  resemblanoe  to  the 
mental  nature  of  man,  and  will  shrink  from  any  conception,  mnch  more 
from  any  representation,  of  the  Supreme  which  is  limited  to  a  particiUar 
form.  Butfor  the  multitude,  alas! — the  unreflecting, nnspiritualised  mass 
of  mankind  at  large — God's  passions  are  just  man's  passions,  sometimes 
neither  so  just  nor  so  generous ;  and  they  oannot  think  of  the  Almighty 
■are  with  1^  and  arms  like  themselves. 

While  approving  Mr.  Buskin's  principle  that  painters  should  devote 
themselves  to  subjects  of  their  own  time,  we  hare  said  that  it  is  nnrea- 
Bonable  to  expect  that  the  imaginative  spirit  of  Art  should  restrict  itself 
entirely  to  this  limited  field  It  were  unreasonable  to  expect  this  in  any 
ig«;  and  any  one  who  in  any  age  did  cherish  such  an  expectation  was 
only  destined  to  be  deceived.  But  let  us  say  it  emphatically :  never 
was  there  an  age  in  which  Art  oould  so  safely  and  meritoriously  overleap 
the  chasms  of  time  and  distance  as  the  presentL  We  absolutely  know 
more  of  the  dassio  and  biblical  Past  than  was  known  a  thonsand  years 
ago.  Indeed  the  expansion  of  our  knowledge  in  this  direotion  during  the 
present  century  has  been  truly  raarveUons.  Look,  for  example,  at  tho 
iHofltrations  contained  in  our  "pictorial  Bibles."  Compare  them  with 
the  engravings  or  pictures  of  the  same  snbjecte  which  were  in  vogue  even 
thirty  years  ago,  and  say  if  the  difference  is  not  so  great  and  so  striking 
as  to  prove  an  actual  revolution  in  our  knowledge  and  ideas  in  regard  to 
these  things  ?  We  have  not  only  Jewish  fiu%8,  dress,  and  scenery,  but  in 
many  cases  we  have  the  actual  dress  and  scenery,  and  occasionally  even 
the  portraits  of  the  chief  characters,  as  they  have  been  preserved  to  us  on 
stone  or  metol.  Most  strikingly,  instead  of  the  characterless  drawings 
of  former  times,  we  have  exhibited  to  us  the  phases  of  the  long-dead  lifa 
of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  recovered  from  the  gypsum-slabs  of  Nineveh 
and  tbe  everlasting  granite  and  still  brilliant  tomb-pictures  of  Egypt. 
Grandly  imaginative  as  are  Martin's  piotnree  of  "  Belshaszar's  Feast" 
and  the  "  Death  of  the  First-born,"  they  would  miss  their  aim  entirely 
if  given  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  now.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Past, 
BO  suddenly  and  vastly  extended,  tolk  us  at  once  that  the  halls  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  the  palaces  of  Babylon  were  not  in  the  least  like  what  they 
are  in  those  pictures,  and  the  dresses  also  are  equally  unlike  what  they 
are  meant  to  represent.  We  miss  the  winged  bidls,  and  the  lion-hnats, 
and  the  eagle-headed  priest  bearing  the  pomegranate,  and  the  winged 
circle  of  the  deity  hovering  over  t^e  Assyrian  king.  And  in  Egypt  we 
should  have  had  for  a  palace  a  restored  view  of  some  of  the  great  temple- 
palaces  of  Luxor  or  Kamao  ^knowing,  as  we  now  do,  that  with  the  ex- 
oeption  of  those  grand  buildings  of  which  the  views  have  come  down  to 
ns  half-buried  in  the  sands,  the  macsions  and  cities  of  ancient  Bgypt 
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were,  in  an  architectiira]  point  of  view,  very  humble,  u  thej  have  shown 
themselves  very  perishable,  affitira. 

Now,  therefore,  better  than  ever,  we  can  paint  the  Past  Ferhape  ve 
ought  to  t«j,  now  onljr,  for  the  fiiat  time,  we  can  paint  the  Past :  so  far, 
that  is  to  say,  as  the  Past  is,  or  ever  can  be,  paintable.  But  there  is  an- 
other field  which  recently  has  been  opened  to  us.  We  hare  overcome 
many  of  the  difficoltiea  of  Time ;  bat  we  have  Btill  more  edectaally 
triumphed  over  the  obstacles  of  Distance.  If  we  have  merely  planked 
over  the  abjss  of  the  one,  we  have  &ijly  bridged  over  the  chasm  of  the 
other.  Distance,  or  at  least  the  barriers  of  distance,  are  annihilated.  We 
travel  every  where.  Into  every  region,  and  over  every  sea,  Irom  east  to 
weet^  from  Pole  to  Pole,  the  white  race  of  Europe — the  upper  crust  <^ 
humanity — enters  and  explores,  sketches  and  describes.  Scenery,  cus- 
toms, architecture,  physiognomy — all  are  chronicled  and  portrayed.  We 
have  begun  to  know  the  world  in  its  entirety.  And  are  not  the  effects  of 
this  upon  educatJon  and  Art  very  striking  and  obvious  1  Are  not  the 
scenes  and  events  in  foreign  lands  brought  home  to  ns — ay,  to  the  com- 
mon throng — with  wonderiiil  vividness,  and  at  a  price  that  is  nest  to 
nothing  1  There  are  two  great  agencies  or  organs  of  education  whose 
infinenoe  we  rate  highly,  and  regard  as  very  benefidaL  One  of  these 
agencies  is  the  mass  of  pictorial  newspapers  and  magazines  of  which  the 
lUnttrated  Londim  NeTot  was  the  firat  and  ia  still  the  chief.  The  other 
is  the  system  of  itinerant  dioramas,  which,  after  having  used  np  London, 
go  touring  in  the  provinces.  Of  many  of  the  dioramas  we  can  speak 
with  high  admiration.  Sometimes  it  is  the  cities  and  scenery  of  Enn^ 
that  are  delineated,  with  careful  colouring  and  precision ;  sometimes  it  is 
the  Overland  Soute  to  India,  from  Southampton  to  Calcutta }  oft«n  it  is 
Egypt,  the  Desert,  and  Palestine  with  its  Holy  Places;  sometimes  it  iS' 
the  scenery  of  the  Qanges,  with  its  Indian  life,  from  Calcutta  up  to  Hurd- 
war,  with  Simla  aa  a  detached  view ;  sometimes  it  is  the  line  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi; sometimes  the  grand  8l  Lawrence;  and  by  and  by,  doubtless, 
we  shall  have  the  Amazons  and  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  Any  one  who  has 
the  imagination  of  locality,  and  who  makes  ordinary  use  of  his  opportu* 
nitiee,  may  now  make  a  mental  tonr  over  the  world  without  ever  leaving 
the  shores  of  England, — a  great  boon  to  the  man  of  letters,  a  great  ex- 
pansion of  knowledge  and  enjoyment  to  the  general  public. 

When  this  is  the  condition  of  the  times, — ^when  even  common  people 
who  have  never  travelled  are  conversant  with  many  ofthe  characteristics  of 
foreign  life  and  foreign  scenery, — it  follows  that  Art  most  leave  her  old 
txaoks,  and  make  a  corresponding  leap  in  advance.  And  this  is  just 
what  is  taking  place.  Nowadays  a  great  writer  on  architecture,  like 
Pergnsson,  does  not  think  it  too  much  to  visit  India,  in  order  that  he 
may  actually  see  the  more  remarkable  buildings  of  that  distant  land. 
With  courageous  enthusiasm  Carl  Haag  penetrates  through  the  robber 
and  sirocco  haunted  deserts  of  Syria,  that  he  may  see  and  paint  the 
lovely  ruins  of  Palmyra.    We  owe  that  artist  our  special  thanks.    There, 
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on  iiie  canvas,  glows  the  queenly  citj  of  Zenobia,  betntifiil  exceeding^ly, 
and  evidently  faithful  in  its  aspect;  and  we  feel  ib«t  we  hare  been  nved 
a  pilgrimage  hj  the  eigfat  of  those  few  feet  of  painted  canvaa.  Bnt  take 
the  mo8t  striking  instanccB  of  all.  Look  at  tbe  ptuntings  of  Scnptora- 
snbjecta  now,  and  mark  the  revolntion  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
thirty,  still  more  in  the  last  ten,  yean.  Look  at  Holman  Unnt^a  "  Scap^ 
goat ;"  look  at  bis  "  Chriat  in  tbe  Temple."  Yon  will  search  in  vaiii  in 
tbe  works  of  tbe  ancient  ma<-ten — tb<Me  once  classic  modeb  in  saerad 
Art — for  any  thing  like  what  you  see  in  these  two  remarkable  paintings 
of  modern  times,  Holman  Hunt  did  not  ocuiteDt  bimsdf  wi^  simply 
drawing  upon  tbe  ifnagination,  when  he  could  help  bimseJf  by  appealing 
to  actual  facts.  He  ment,  and  saw,  and  painted.  Those  drear,  bleak 
shores  of  tbe  Dead  Sea,  with  its  enow-like,  spaitiling,  salt-incnuted 
deeert-sands, — be  went  and  saw  them;  and  with  the  light  of  the  Eastern 
day,  BO  different  from  ou»,  around  him,  he  painted  what  he  saw.  A  margin 
of  ideality,  we  have  said,  neeoFsarily  hoven  around  the  figures  and  accesso- 
ries of  many  pictures;  sometimes  ideality  must  supply  tbe  whole  subject; 
and  this  is  strikingly  the  case  in  the  other  picture  we  have  mentioned,— 
«  Christ  in  the  Temple."  We  know  that  tfaoogb  there  are  many  figures^ 
there  are  no  portraits  there.  Jesus,  Joseph,  Hary, — what  can  we  do  in  re- 
gurd  to  these  Sgures  but  ask  whether  ihe  artist's  work  harmoniEss  with  our 
highest  conceptions  ?  And  the  Temple, — we  know  that  it  was  razed  to  the 
ground  by  the  soldiers  of  Titus  before  erer  artist  espied  its  fine  and  curious 
lineaments.  But  for  all  this,  does  not  eveiy  one  feel  in  a  moment  the  vast 
fluperiority  of  this  representation  of  the  sacred  incidoit  to  any  other  that 
went  before,  or,  we  are  tempted  to  say,  that  could  have  gone  befbie  7 
The  figures,  dress,  acoessories,  are  no  longer  Italian  or  European :  they 
are  all  Jewish,  ct^ned  from  men,  women,  and  things  actually  existing. 
And  although  idmlity  must  stall  supply  the  larger  portion  of  the  picture, 
that  ideality  at  least  is  rightly  coloured,  and  we  feel  that  we  have  befbrs 
ns  the  best  presentment  of  the  subject  of  which  our  sge  is  capable. 
Medieval  It^y,  indeed,  said  the  same  of  tbe  works  of  the  ancient 
masters.  Bnt  what  a  gulf  separates  tbe  one  style  from  the  otber  I — and 
what  a  pictured  lesson  do  we  hereby  get  as  to  the  Protean  character  of 
Truth !  Very  humble  it  makes  one  to  see  bow  the  ideas  which  represent 
tbe  truth  to  one  sge  appear  bnt  es  absnrdities  to  a  later  generatian : 
stall  more  humbling — if  we  would  but  believe  it— that  the  mfinitely  more 
eorrect  representation  of  things  which  we  can  accomplish  in  our  own 
days  would  not  necessarily  be  recognised  by  our  anceetoTs  as  a  whit  better 
than  their  own  productions,  and  in  many  cases  would  have  been  scouted 
as  tbe  abortions  of  an  ambitions  and  ridicutons  imagination. 

A  work  of  Art,  whether  poem  or  picture,  to  be  successful — to  be  ap- 
preciated 1^  the  public — must  represent  facts  and  embody  sentiments 
which  possess  an  interest  for  the  age.  It  matters  little  from  what  age 
or  country  tbe  subjeot  of  a  poem  or  picturo  be  taken,  provided  the  sub- 
ject be  one  of  abiding  human  intwest,  and  be  treatad  with  an  air  of 
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nality.  This  is  the  difficulty.  If  an  artiBt  depict  a  M«iie  from  antique 
life  widL  which  the  present  age  has  no  sympatjiy,  hie  work,  of  course,  !■ 
a  failure;  but  the  odier  branch  of  the  difficult;  is  leas  obvious,  and  lea 
thought  of.  An  air  of  reality  in  a  work  of  Art  which  deals  with  ancient 
timee  is  not  sjnoaymous  with  literal  truthfulness;  it  is  rather  more  or 
less  a  oompromige  betwem  the  realities  of  the  Fast  and  the  oonceptionii 
of  the  Present.  Men  litwat  truthfulneBB — much  less  an  antiquarianism,  in 
which  the  human  element  is  lost  beneath  the  details  of  drees  and  archi- 
taetare,orin  the  oTOT-dispIay  of  forgotten  and  accidental  points  of  manner 
— wiU  never  make  a  good  picture.  In  £ujt,  acoessoriei  wbich  have  become 
obsolete  ought  to  be  very  sparingly  introduced  in  a  work  of  fine  Art.  We 
onght  rather  to  nunimise  than  to  intensify  the  difTerenoes  which  Bonder 
the  Present  from  the  Fast  The  chasm  of  time  onght  not  to  be  made  too 
wide  to  be  easily  bridged  over  by  the  force  of  human  interest  The  time 
is  past  when  an  artist  oonid  simply  depict  the  Past  in  the  lineantents  of 
the  Present ;  but  he  must  not  forget  that  it  u  equaUy  possible  to  err 
in  the  opposite  direction.  He  may,  in  his  pictures,  throw  himself  so 
thoroughly  into  the  Past,  he  may  so  identify  himself  with  the  times  which 
he  depicts,  as  to  leave  no  link  by  which  the  spectator  of  the  proaent  day 
oan  sympathise  wi&  the  perwKis  and  events  of  the  age  which  he  loves  to 
illustrate.  In  dealing  wilji  events  of  a  bygone  age,  Art,wa  repeat,  must 
to  soma  extent  make  a  compromise  between  the  Present  and  the  Past — in 
such  a  way  that  there  may  be  the  greatest  amount  of  truthiulness  in  the 
picture  which  is  compatible  with  the  greatest  amount  of  sympathy  in  tb6 
beholder.  Leys,  in  his  pictures  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  carried  the  par- 
suit  of  a  literal  historical  truth  further  than  the  public  is  prepared  for; 
and  henoe  the  imperfect  interest  which  they  excite.  He  is  too  purely 
medievaL  The  emotions  and  hcta  of  tlie  Present — of  the  life  with  whieh 
we  are  acquainted — are  too  much  absent  or  unrecognisable.  Art,  in 
short,  may  be  exactly  truthful  in  its  representations,  and  yet,  on  that 
very  acoomit,  fail  m  its  object  If  we  smile  at  the  old  masters  of  the 
ItaUan  sohools,  who  painted  as  if  Past  and  Present  were  identical,  and  as 
if  hII  the  world  were  but  a  copy  of  Italy,  we  must  not  foi^^et  that  tlie 
of^xMte  school  are  not  free  from  errors, — that  even  truth  has  an  extreme^ 
—and  that  in  painting  the  Past  and  the  Distant,  we  must  not  let  the 
JMeign  and  the  obeolete  appear  in  untempered  ascendency. 

There  are  some  points  in  painting  where  an  unredeoting  conventioD- 
idity  leads  to  the  continuance  of  what  seems  to  as  great  mistakes.  We 
believe  future  timee  will  either  langh  or  smile  very  contemptuously  at 
die  manner  in  which  we  repreeent  angela.  We  make  them  a  speoiee  of 
feathered  bipeds,  with  wings,  generally  of  enormous  siie,  growing  from 
tite  shoulder- blades,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  tacked  on  to  their  shoulder- 
blades;  for  the  growth  of  such  pinions  is  an  obvious  anatomical  impoaai- 
UBty.  Doubtless — and  this  adds  t^i  the  drollery  of  the  tbing-~the 
mihitude  still  believe  that  angels  are  winged  men ;  they  camiot  coneeiva 
die  idea^of  an  angel  without  £ne,  large,  snowy  pinions;  but  every  man 
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of  reflection  knows  that  a  winged  man  is  as  great  an  abnirditj  u  a 
winged  bolL  So  far  aa  anoh  a  representation  of  angels  is  defianaibl^  it 
is  purely  as  a  symbollBm  or  conTsntionality.  When  we  see  in  a  pictore 
a  noble,  liandsome  joung  man  with  wings,  we  regard  these  appendages 
just  as  a  substitute  for  the  artist  writing  below  the  figure,  "  This  is  as 
angel."  We  long  to  see  this  most  unspiritual  oonoeit  abandoned.  Is 
the  imagination  of  this  reaUj  spiritual  age  so  sluggish  and  impotent,  or 
BO  fettered  by  the  conventional  ideas  of  the  Fast,  that  it  cannot  supplant 
this  physical  absurdity  and  unspiritual  conceit  by  something  at  onoe  tnier 
and  better  ?  Can  we  not  represent  angels  with  a  lominousness  or  paioal 
transparency  of  body,  which  would  at  once  distinguish  them  from  crea- 
tures of  the  common  clay ;  and,  discarding  the  vulgar  adjunct  of  wings, 
cannot  we  represent  them  as  floating,  as  they  must  and  do  float,  in  Tirtne 
of  their  own  ethereality  of  nature  ?  Wa  might  Tenture  a  word,  also,  as 
to  halos.  Sometimes,  and  generally  by  the  old  masters,  the  halo  uound 
the  head  of  saints  is  represented  by  a  ring  of  yellow  light,  as  hard  and 
precise  in  its  outline  as  if  the  saint  wore  round  his  head  a  circular  piece 
of  brass  rod.  Nowadays  artists  don't  believe  in  haloe,  and  paint  tbem 
rather  as  a  conventionalism  than  as  fact  We  must  not  forget,  however, 
that  the  halo,  though  a  rare,  is  an  actual  phenomenon.  It  was  the  light 
that  shone  on  the  &ce  of  Moses  as  he  came  down  from  the  Mount;  it 
was  the  light  which  lingered  on  the  face  of  our  Iiord  as  He  came  dowa 
bom  Hia  glorious  Transfiguration ;  it  was  the  light  whinh  irradiated  the 
oonntenanoe  of  the  martyr  Stephen  as  he  stood  up  before  the  multitude 
to  proclaim  his  new  faith,  and  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  bis  judges. 
We  have  seen  strange  vagaries  m  the  painting  ^  this  halo ;  and  some- 
times, as  in  Michael  Angelo's  statue  of  Moses,  it  is  represented  lilca 
horns,  giving  a  very  heathenish  and  satyr-like  aspect  to  the  figure.  But 
the  picture  of  modem  times  in  which  we  have  seen  this  physioo-payehi- 
oal  phenomenon  meet  boldly  and  originally  treated  was  in  a  "  Gruoifixio'' 
by  R.  S.  Lauder,  where  the  halo,  as  life  ebbed  away,  was  shown  losing 
ite  golden  colour,  and  becoming  bluish-white.  At  the  time  we  saw  tlu 
picture — ten  years  ago— it  seemed  to  us  that  tliis  was  an  error,  and  that 
the  right  way  of  indicating  the  approach  of  death  in  our  Lord's  body 
was  simply  to  have  diminished  the  halo — the  radiant  efflux  of  tlu 
spirit }  but  we  are  now  inclined  to  think  that  the  inspiration  of  the  artist 
reached  the  truth  much  better  than  did  onr  first-formed  opinion.  And 
here  we  may  take  leave  to  add  that,  of  the  numberless  paintings  of  our 
Lord,  we  know  none  which,  in  our  opinion,  surpass  those  of  It.  S.Lander 
in  regard  to  the  divinity,  or  at  least  the  noble  spiritual  character  of  the 
head.  Those  fleshy  Christs,  with  plump  cheat  and  limbs,  and  smooth, 
well-rounded  face,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  "  Ecoe  Homo"  and  other 
pictures  of  the  old  masters,  we  turn  from  with  intwse  dislike.  In  these^ 
the  old  artists  forget  the  spirit  in  their  desire  to  do  justiee  to  the  phy- 
sique. Such  painting  is  now  happily  out  of  date.  The  modem  treat- 
ment^ in  accord  with  the  more  spiritual  temperament  of  the  age,  sedm  to 
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§teep  the  head  of  onr  Lord  in  a  noble  calm  and  dime  sadness.  We 
oaoBot  af^ree  in  the  unqualified  admiration  aceorded  to  the  head  of  our 
Lord  in  Holman  Hunt's  ^at  picture  "  The  Light  of  the  World :"  there 
eeema  to  us  a  certain  air  of  weakness,  helplessness  about  it^  which  is'an; 
things  bat  divine,  and  too  muoh  prettiness — which  in  such  a  painting 
means  pettinen — about  the  finish  of  the  moostache  and  beard. 

If  die  progress  of  knowledge  demand  a  greater  truthfulness  in  Art, 
and  more  painstaking  labour  on  the  part  of  the  high  artist,  there  exists 
this  coJirdioate  advantage,  that  the  artist  has  an  infinitely  vaster  range  of 
subjects  to  choose  from,  and  a  wider  world  to  give  him  &me  and  to  recom- 
pense his  labours.  We  are  fiuniliar  with  the  Distant — we  are  recovering 
the  Past.  And  there  is  gradually  uprising  in  civilised  nations  that  spirit 
of  universalism  which  will  mark  the  crowning  era  of  hunum  progress — to 
which  nothing  human  appears  alien,  and  which  can  sympathise  with  and 
appreciate  the  efforts  and  productions  of  man  in  all  chmes,  times,  and 
stages  of  civilisation.  The  outward  event  and  the  inner  mood  go  hand  in 
hand  with  a  coincidence  that,  to  our  mind  at  leaa^  wears  dte  special 
mark  of  the  divine  Providence.  We  all  know  with  what  a  thrill  of  ex- 
citement the  public  of  this  country  and  of  Europe  heard  of  the  discovery 
of  the  ruins  of  long-hat  Nineveh,  and  the  unburying  of  the  pictured 
customs  of  a  race  that  had  been  dead  for  more  than  two  thousand  ;ean. 
The  explorations  in  Egypt,  the  deciphering  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  in 
-Italy  the  uncovering  of  Pompeii,  are  events  which  interest  every  learned 
society  in  Europe.  But  would  a  similar  excitement  and  interest  have 
attended  these  events  if  they  had  occurred  in  much  earlier  times  ?  As- 
suredly not  They  were  reserved  for  this  present  age  of  wider  sympathies 
and  more  eager  appetite  for  knowledge.  The  human  race,  like  the 
individual,  when  in  its  childhood,  never  dreams  of  any  world  but  that  of 
its  own  little  locality ;  and  in  early  manhood  it  has  so  hard  a  battle  to  fight 
with  circumstances  and  its  fellow-men,  that  it  has  not  time  to  ponder  and 
reflect  upon  what  it  sees  and  oomes  to  hear  of.  It  is  only  when  success 
has  brought  leisure,  and  experience  has  produced  tolerance,  that  the 
nation  or  individual  begins  to  appreciate  the  events  through  which  it  has 
passed,  and  the  world  of  strange  life  that  lies  around  it.  We  are  reach- 
ing this  stage  of  human  progress :  and  mark  the  signs  of  our  approach  to 
lb  We  do  not  say,  go  into  our  Parliament,  and  hear  the  afiairs  of  eveiy 
part  of  tlie  world  passed  in  more  or  less  intelligent  review  j  we  do  not 
say,  go  to  the  wharves  and  docks  of  Liverpool  and  London,  and  see  ves- 
sels sailing,  and  suitable  cargoes  selected  with  shrewd  discernment,  for 
all  regions  of  the  earth,  whether  civilised  or  barbaric.  We  would  say 
rather,  go  into  your  own  hbrary,  and  there,  if  you  have  a  taste  for  travels 
and  history— in  other  words,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  in- 
faabittmtB, — then,  however  humble  your  collection  may  be,  you  will  find 
Mn{4e  proof  (m  your  shelves  of  this  marvellously  widening  and  deepen- 
ing knowledge  J  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  moving  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  twooding  alike  on  the  present  phenomena  and  past  history  of  our 
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race.  Even  in  the  single  department  of  Art,  we  find  onr  literature 
jMirlj  augmented  by  tmnslatloiH  from  tlie  poetry  of  foreign  conntnes 
and  ancient  times.  Year  bj  year  we  are  thus  acquiring  more  and  more 
of  tbe  fine  poetry  of  andent  India ;  a  French  marquis  has  just  made  to 
<u  a  similar  contribadon  of  poetry,  full  of  social  wisdom  and  epicurean 
practice,  &om  China;  and  detached  ^laode  of  verse  have  been  brought  to 
us  also  from  Persia  and  other  countries  of  the  East.  In  Europe  the  world 
of  Art  is  now  a  commonwealth,  undivided  by  the  boundaries  of  polidai 
and  nationality,  and  aharingf  together,  each  yielding  to  tbe  other,  the  best 
products  of  their  genius.  The  poetry  of  Europe  is  becoming  a  common 
stock,  a  joy  possessed  in  common  by  all.  Translations  of  the  best  kinds 
are  now  bringing  wi^in  the  reach  of  every  one  &s  masterfneoes  of  other 
times  and  countries.  Look,  ior  example,  at  tbe  passion — for  no  milder 
word  will  express  it— with  which  men  have  recently  thrown  themselves 
into  the  study  and  transIati^Mi  of  Homer.  One  of  the  foremost  statesmen 
of  the  day  steals  leisure  euough  from  bis  engrossing  profeuiou  to  give  to 
the  pubhc  three  large  volumes  of  remarks,  more  fenciiol  and  iDgenioDB 
than  correct,  upon  tbe  Homeric  books.  And  how  many  new  translatioiis 
of  Homer  are  issuing  from  tbe  {Hfess  f  Worsl^,  Wright,  Dart,  and 
others  have  devoted  tiiemselves  to  tbe  work ;  and  we  know  that  ths  list 
is  not  yet  complete,  and  awut,  not  without  interest^  the  maffnum  opiu  of 
Professor  Blackie.  Could  there  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  sympathy 
which  mankind  now  feel  in  Art,  even  of  the  most  remote  times,  and  Iw- 
longing  to  countries  and  civUisationB  which  are  quite  fimdgn  to  nsf 

The  field  of  Art  is  widening ;  the  appredatioa  of  Art  is,  in  its  ebm- 
raot«r,  becoming  universal.  If  the  first  of  these  statements  tempts  the 
Artist  away  from  his  own  time,  the  second  oi^ht  to  eiHonragB  him  in 
that  true  and  best  field  of  study  for  all  artists,  whether  in  vatae  or 
painting,  the  Present.  There  is  no  want  of  fine  subjects  if  there  is  the 
eye  to  Bee  them.  Landscape-painting  has  recently  shown  us  iliat  we  may 
find  "a  thing  of  beauty"  in  every  little  dell,  garden  and  orchard,  wood 
OF  moOT.  There  is  the  same  affluence  of  beauty  in  the  world  of  Man  as 
of  Nature.  Poet  and  painter  alike  has  ample  scope  Ua  his  genius  in  dw 
•oenes  and  events  which  lie  around  him.  Time  was  when  the  know- 
ledge and  (^mpathies  of  Europe  were  so  limited,  that  Art  had  to  ma  in 
a  few  fixed  and  narrow  channels,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  appreciated. 
The  Bible  was  the  common  book  of  Europe,  and  upon  this  basis  of  c{»n- 
mon  interest  arose  almost  all  the  works  of  Art  of  medieval  timee.  Tba 
artist  had  to  paint  "  Holy  Familiee"  who  had  never  seen  a  Jew  in  hie 
life,  and  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Jewish  soenety  and  aoeeMorias; 
or,  still  fiirther,  departing  from  tbe  real,  he  had  to  paint,  as  fivsooee  and 
altar-pieces,  his  vague  imaginings  of  tbe  angdio  world  and  the  fhtnie 
life.  Thus  only  could  he  act  in  tmison  with  the  wants  and  sympathies  of 
his  age.  But  now,  to  a  fer  greater  degree  than  ever  befere,  men  long 
for  tbe  Beal ;  and,  as  usual,  along  with  the  yearning,  comes  also  the  mmaa 
of  satisfying  it.    The  artiat  may  paint  whatever  he  can  paint  baeb    Ail 
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Bubjects  are  open  to  him ;  all  will  b»  auderstoad  and  appreciated,  if  rightly 
rendered.  There  is  no  longer  an  excuse,  therefore,  for  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects in  which  the  artist  must  follow  imagination  instead  of  composing  from 
iacta.  It  is  Bcenes  and  events  of  our  own  time  that  ever  tonch  us  most, 
and  it  is  these  alw  which  fiimiBh  Bome  of  the  best  subjects  for  Art ;  for  in 
them  the  truth  of  their  delineation  may  he  perfect.  Truth,  indeed,  is  a 
bard  substance  for  second-rate  talent  to  manage;  for  second-rate  talent 
generally  sees  nnartistic  aspects  in  it  which  he  wishes  to  alter,  whereas  it 
is  simply  because  be  cannot  see  tbe  hard  facts  in  their  true  colour  and 
from  the  right  point  of  view.  There  is  ample  beauty  of  rfature,  ample 
nobility  of  life  and  grandeur  of  Event  around  us,  without  travelling  into 
the  Fast  All  that  is  wanted  is  the  eye  to  observe  and  tbe  soul  to  appre- 
ciate. Poetry  especially  makes  &r  too  little  use  of  the  present,  and 
wastes  too  much  of  its  strength  on  colourless  historical  fiction  or  base- 
less fancy.  When  Alexander  Smitb  writes  Edmin  of  Dexra  and  Owsn 
Meredith  wastes  his  powers  on  Taimhavter,  they  either  write  themselves 
down  weaker  men  than  we  took  them  for,  or  eUe  they  are  living  in  the 
chains  of  a  conventionalism  which,  if  they  would  but  see  it,  is  already 
doomed  and  damned.  Future  generations  will  certainly  wonder  that  we, 
who  live  amidst  and  look  back  upon  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  the 
grandest,  most  exciting,  and  picturesque  portion  of  the  woild's  history, 
should  not  yet  have  produced  a  single  poem  on  those  evEuts  of  our  time, 
and  should  still  be  hunting  with  painful  imagination  among  tbe  incidents 
of  die  Fast,  when  the  material  of  many  epics  lie  in  orderly  mass  around 
us  and  beneath  our  eyes. 
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IB  AuTBOB  OP  "The  Stobt  oi 


Wheee  irere  you  whea  I  suffered?     M7  lieart  was  veiy  ikint; 

It  wanted  a  heart  to  leaa  on.    Wliere  wm  yonn  at  the  time? 
I  hope  you  were  happy  somewhere;  I  hope  no  passing  taint 

Of  the  chill  air  I  was  breadiing  troubled  yottt  sofler  clime. 

I  am  thinking  of  you  always,  and  I  am  afraid  at  night; 

For  before  I  dream,  I  fancy,  aod  my  dreams  are  fancy-mari«d; 
And  I  see  you  lying  wounded,  with  your  face  upturned  to  the  light. 

And  I  cannot  stoop  to  kiss  it;  and  I  think  the  parting  hard. 

I  was  reading  alone, — there  waa  only  the  light  of  the  fire, — 

WLen  I  thouftht  you  stood  behind  me,  and  I  dared  not  turn  my  head. 

Why  was  my  heart  so  poor  as  to  shrink  from  its  best  deslTe? — 

I  think  you  were  there  for  a  moment,  but  when  I  turned  you  were  fled. 

Where  were  you  at  that  moment?    Were  you  t^iinking  of  me? 

Were  yoa  watching  tlie  turbans  wind  up  the  dry  brown  slope. 
And,  when  they  reached  the  top,  and  you  knew  they  looked  at  the  sea. 

Were  you  dreaming  of  England?  had  you  an  hour  of  hope? 

Oh,  that  hope  is  so  weary;  I  have  it  always  here. 

Whenever  it  plays  me  false,  they  tell  me  I  rniul  not  doubt; 
But  though  they  call  it  Hope,  it  is  only  a  mask  for  Fear; 

And  it  never  lets  me  rest,  and  I  think  it  is  wearing  me  out. 

You  will  hardly  know  me  again,  I  am  grown  so  pule  and  thin, — 
I  looked  in  the  glass  to-day,  and  my  face  was  old  and  strange; 

And  I  felt  a  pang  of  dread  when  tliey  told  me  the  mail  waa  oome  in, 
For  I  tliought,  if  you  came  home,  that  you  would  not  like  the  change. 

I  suppose  you  are  brown  and  fierce,  and  your  eyes  are  ready  to  flash; 

You  walk  erect  and  awifb, — you  have  always  something  to  do. 
Ah  I  you  men  are  happy ;  you  live  with  a  burst  and  a  dash : 

Weeping  wastes  us  away,  but  work  ennobles  you. 

I  am  a  pain  in  my  home  ;  they  watch  me  witih  looks  of  distress ; 

Always  they  soften  their  tones  when  they  ask  me,  "  Dear,  will  yoa  go?" 
And  because  I  want  them  to  smile,  I  oAeo  smile  and  say  "  Yes;" 

But  when  the  dance  grows  gay,  I  wish  I  had  dared  to  >^^'^%51c 
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For  I  ahould  not  like,  when  we  sittc^etber  and  talk  and  trace, 

Oar  joy  coining  step  hy  step  through  the  gloom  while  yon  were  trnny, — 

I  ehonld  not  like  to  see  one  doubt  flit  over  yoiir  face: — 

"  Perhaps  she  hardly  missed  me;  her  life  was  so  light  and  gay." 

Ah,  a  letter  again!     It  brings  no  tidings  to  me. 

I  hare  not  the  heart  to  read,  and  I  feel  too  languid  to  speak, 
Whatl     You  are  coming  home!     Ton  are^rossing  the  dear  kind  seal 

Yon  are  rushing  home  to  me  now!    I  shall  see  your  face  in  a  week! 

He  is  coming; — where  are  you  all? — he  is  coming.     Do  yon  not  know? 

See,  I  am  liinaing  the  words  which  I  was  afraid  to  read] 
What  are  you  saying,  mother?     Why  do  you  look  at  me  so? 

"  Ten  years  younger"  mother?     Yea,  I  should  think  so  indeed! 

M.8. 


fbyCoOglc 


[  372  ] 
Bi  GEOBQE  AUGUSTUS  SALA, 


A  TRAXP  tiiroiig;li  the  etreeta  of  GopenliBg'ea  on  •  raw  spring  moniiig 
is  not  the  most  intereBting  promenade  in  the  world.  MoreoT^,  when 
I  tramped,  it  was  Sunday ;  and  a  Latheran  Sunday  in  high  latitodcs  ii 
more  remarkable  than  ^jeeable.  It  is  a  oxmb  between  the  Ixtler, 
frowning,  ecowling,  led-hot-poker  Sabbath,  aa  obaerred  in  Scotland,  md 
to  a  modified  extent  in  England,  and  the  gay  and  festive  oontinfliitd 
Dimanche  or  Domemtsa, — call  it  which  you  will.  The  Protestant  reli- 
gion, as  understood  by  Danish  and  Swedish  Lutherans  (the  surly  Prm- 
sians  I  do  not  care  to  mention),  is  not  entirely  prohibitive  of  pnUic 
amusements.  The  theatres,  the  galleries  and  museums,  the  gardeu 
and  dancing -saloons,  are  all  open,  and  the  sale  of  ^mentsd  liqnon 
k»ow8  no  surcease.  But  oommerce  for  the  day  is  at  an  end.  All 
diope,  save  those  for  the  sale  of  things  good  to  eat  and  drink,  are 
rigorously  closed ;  and  so  far  is  this  temporary  suspension  of  bustneBi 
carried,  that  if  you  want  a  pair  of  white  kid-gloves  to  proceed  to  ths 
theatre  in,  yon  must  purchase  them  at  a  pastrycook's;  and  if  a  lady 
requires  a  fan,  the  only  place  where  she  can  procure  one  is  a  dram-shop- 
In  Paris  or  in  Milan,  as  yon  know,  'tis  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
great  shops  in  the  leading  thoroughfares  that  put  up  their  shutters. 
On  the  "  Surrey  side  of  the  Seine,"  and  in  the  industrial  districts  of 
Catholic  cities,  every  body  goes  about  his  ordinary  bosinees  or  toil  in  the 
forenoon,  although  he  is  ready  for  a  trip  to  the  barriers  in  the  afternoon, 
or  an  ezcnrsioQ  \a  ibe  theatre,  or  the  Closeris  des  Lilaa  at  night.  To  see 
the  watchmaker  poring  over  his  wheels  and  escapements,  the  mason 
chipping  at  his  block,  the  brioklayeF  toiling  up  bis  ladder,  the  tailor 
stitching  on  his  board,  the  glovemaker  slicing  away  at  his  kidskin,  the 
blacksmith  hammering  at  his  anvil,  the  numey-changer  sitting  at  the 
receipt  ofcostom,  naturally  shocks  the  decorous  British  Protestant  tourirt 
in  Oathohc  towns.  He  cannot  divest  himself  of  the  notion  that  he  Iw 
fallen  among  a  set  of  pagans,  tarn  foi  nt  loi.  He  shudders  at  the  hea- 
thenism by  which  he  finds  himself  surrounded.  The  churches  are  open, 
it  is  true ;  but,  then,  are  not  their  doors  continually  yawning  ?  Mass  and 
vespers  are  eaid  or  sung;  but,  then,  are  not  the  stoled  priests  for  erer 
saying  or  singing  those  services  1  There  was  once  a  precUe  Protestant 
who  Uiought  it  wicked  to  open  the  Bible  on  a  week-day.  So  are  there 
many  thousands  of  decorous  British  travellers  who  have  a  vague  >!■>* 
]n«ssion  that  Sunday,  and  Sunday  alone,  is  the  day  to  be  pious;  *nd 
*bat  when  yon  are  pious,  it  is  wrong  to  be  any  thing  else.    They  oannot 
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imdantand  the  ooDdition  of  mind  of  the  baker  who  lets  dows  hu  basket, 
or  the  batcher  who  lays  down  hu  tra^,  at  the  ohuroh-door,  paBses  into 
the  saored  edifice,  plumps  down  on  his  knees  in  his  workio^-Buit,  and, 
after  a  hw  orisoiu,  retoms  to  his  rocation,  and  earriea  the  bread,  or  tha 
matt,  to  its  deeti&ation.  Thej  an  unabk  to  comprehend  the  Irish  car- 
drirer,  who  leaves  hia  Tehide  in  the  care  of  a  oomtade,  while  be  goes 
into  an  adjoining  chapel,  "just  to  saj  a  mouthful  of  prayers."  To  the  stiff 
and  starched  Britiah  pietist  a  church  is  a  place  which  all  the  week  should 
be  kept  ri^oronsl;  locked,  aave  when  the  aexton  admits  the  "colle^ 
joaths"  (for  whose  supper  a  boiled  le^  of  mntton  and  tiimminge  have 
been  provided  at  a  neighbonring  pablio-hmiMi)  fw  the  purpose  of  ringing 
triple  bob  majors ;  or  when,  by  favour  of  the  incnmbent,  tJiat  celebrated 
antiqnai^  and  arohnologist,  Ur.  Heelball,  is  permitted  to  make  tracing- 
pi^Mr  grim;  and  hideous  wil^  nhbings  of  monumental  brasses.  To  use 
the  church  for  an;  other  purpose  during  the  week  seems  a  pro&natiaa. 
To  some  minds  the  daily  cathedral  choral  sarrice  has  an  aspect  akin  to 
Popery.  Sunday  is  the  oaa  bnsinoaa  day  in  ohurch ;  and  Sunday  is  the 
only  day  the  Puritan  can,  witli  comfort  to  his  oonsoienoe,  see  the  chorch- 
doors  standing  wide  opes. 

In  Copenhagen,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe  generally,  the  manner  yf 
keeping  Sunday  is  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  neither  insular  Seotarians  nor 
continental  Laticudinarians ;  and  yet  it  may,  perchance,  fulfil  all  the  re- 
quirements of  those  who  are  only  anxious  that  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  ihoald  be  adhered  to.  The  day,  with  the  Tast  majority  of  tiie 
eommonity,  is  one  strictly  of  rest  There  is  no  trading,  there  are  no 
handicrafts  followed.  Those  who  work  are  only  Hm  few  who,  ae  waiter^ 
oonediana,  and  daneeis,  minister  to  the  recreation  of  the  many.  The  ' 
ehnrchee  are,  nererthdess,  any  thing  but  neglected,  llie  Lutheran  liturgy 
is  lengthy ;  the  Lutheran  sermons  lerngtliier  still.  Homing  service  and 
disooniu  last  a  good  two  hours.  Thera  is  a  similar  pabulum  of  doctrine  in 
the  afternoon ;  there  is  another  in  the  evening.  The  places  of  worship  are 
always  well  filled.  There  is,  from  time  to  time,  snch  a  run  after  a  popular 
preacher  aa  to  remind  you  of  theecclesiastioal  crazes  of  Bath  and  Brighton. 
To  see  the  weU-diessed,  placid,  serious  congregation  pouring  out  of  church 
at  one  p^m.  on  Sunday, — not  a  crowd  chiefly  composed  of  sour-&ced  fumalee 
of  lagoted  and  heretic-burning  aspect,  or  of  devote*  in  mnoUne,  the  main 
constituent  elements  in  the  throng  you  watch  issuing  from  St.  Roch,  or  the 
Madeleine;  but  a  compact,  orderly,  business-like  bevy  of  fathers  and 
mothers  of  families,  grown- up  sons  and  daughters,  little  children  carrying 
big  prayer-books,  clerks,  shopmen,  apprentices,  and  domestic  servants, 
— you  might  fanoy  yourself  not  in  Denmark,  but  in  dear  old  England. 
The  crowd  has  a  comfortably  devont  and  parochial  look.  SobcT'^o- 
lonred  carriages  take  up  stent  clean-shaven  papas  in  broad-brimmed  hats 
and  churchwarden-like  neckcloths,  and  portly  mammas  in  sad-grean 
soils.  Serions  footmen  jump  up  b^iind,  and  serious  ctMchmen  drive  the 
serious  horacB  away.    They  are  going  home  to  serious  coovnsation  over 
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their  seriouii  and  Bubatantis]  dinner,  snd  at  time  p.m.  will  again  at  under 
Pastor  Landgmn  or  Damberg.  Aa  the  groapi  of  pedeatrians  wend  also 
theirway  homeward,  jon  ianoythey  are  talking  aboaC  theBermon,  orcan- 
TatBiDg  the  preacher.  The  Britishodonrof  ribe  ofbeef  (with  a  padding 
beneath  them)  oominghome  ^m  the  bakehoose  seems  to  steal  npon  the 
air;  and  the  illusion  ia  completed,  when,  in  little  byatreets,  yon  see 
family  men  of  workiog  mien,  sitting  at  the  windows  in  their  shirt-sleeres, 
tranqnilly  smoking  Ipng  pipes  and  quaffing  mugs — the  bright  pewters 
only  are  wanting — of  beer. 

So  far,  so  good,  you  may  cry;  the  Danee  at  least  know  how  to  keep 
Sunday  in  the  reapectabls  and  righteone  Britannic  spirit.  Alas !  where 
are  we  to  look  for  perfection  ?  Alack !  where  is  the  rose  without  the 
thorn?  This  steady-seeming,  go-to-ohurch,  Sunday- resting  population 
nrili  wander  in  the  picture-galleries  and  museums  after  service,  or  whoi 
it  doesn't  feel  inclined  to  go  to  church ;  and  on  the  wall  over  against  the 
church  itself  I  read  mundane  placards  of  the  most  distresBing  character, 
— posting-bills  telling  me  that  the  theatres  will  be  all  open,  the  dancing- 
rooms  and  gardens  all  swept  and  garnished  for  company,  on  this  instant 
Sunday  evening.  Theatres  and  gardens,  I  am  informed,  will  be  well 
aMended.  Dear  met  this  is  very,  very  wrong;  to  say  nothing  of  (he 
wicked  shops  for  the  sale  of  beer,  wine,  and  spirits,  being  kept  open,  and 
every  hotel  having  its  cqfS  and — Immtot  of  horrors !— its  billiard- room. 

Is  it  not  recoi-ded  of  Doctor  Parr,  that,  when  incumbent  of  some  rural 
parish,  he  tolerated,  nay  encouraged,  nay  directly  and  personally  patronised, 
the  games  of  bowls  and  cricket  on  the  village-green  on  Sunday  aftcimooD ; 
that  he  would  sit,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  a  jug  of  brown  October  by  hie  side, 
complacently  watching  the  bumpkins  at  their  paatimeB ;  that  he  would 
sometimes  condescend  to  take  a  turn  at  bowls  himself;  and  that  the  only 
condition  he  exacted  for  the  bestowal  of  this  quasi-official  recognition  of, 
and  participation  in,  the  sports  of  his  parishioDers  was  that  every  man  Jade 
of  them,  ay,  and  every  Jill  too,  woman  and  girl,  not  being  imbedie  or 
bedridden,  or  in  charge  of  a  baby,  should  come  to  church  on  Sunday 
morning?  But  Doctor  Parr  belonged  to  the  old  school;  and  a  clergy- 
man in  our  days,  who  so  derogated  from  the  solemni^  of  his  fimctions  as 
to  smoke  a  pipe  or  play  at  bowls  on  Stmday,  would  bo  very  soon  made 
acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the  Church-discipline  Act : — that  admir- 
able measure,  so  stringent  when  gnats  are  to  be  strained  at,  so  elastic 
when  camels,  in  the  guise  of  heretics  and  deists,  have  to  be  swallowed. 

Therefore,  being  a  parcel  Briton,  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  race 
I  have  adopted,  or  that  has  adopted  me,  I  could  make  nothing  of  Sunday 
in  Copenhagen.  It  wasn't  a  French  Sunday,  nor  an  Italian  one,  nor 
a  German  one,  nor,  most  decidedly,  a  British  one  t  Well,  what  was  it  ? 
A  Danish  Sunday,  is  the  most  obvious  reply  to  so  crude  a  question ;  and, 
being  in  Denmark,  what  could  I  do  but  do  as  the  Danes  did  ? 

So  I  strolled  through  the  main  thorongh&re,  called,  if  I  remember 
aright^  the  Neuegade,  with  its  many  signboards,  on  which  the  varions 
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trades  and  caUrngs  of  the  shopkeepers  were  depicted  in  the  most  astonish* 
ing  cartoons ;  and  so  b;  the  Boyal  Palace,  wUoh  is  old,  bnt  indifferently 
picturesque,  down  to  IJie  port,  and  among  the  shipping.  Wapping  is 
Wapping  all  over  the  world.  Batcliff  Highway  is  coamopolilan  in  its 
character,  and  there  is  very  little  difference  between  Botherhiths  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic  and  Rotherhithe  on  the  other.  The  Wapping  of  Copen- 
hagen is,  with  very  few  variations,  a  district  resembling  the  Wappings  of 
Havre,  of  Bordeaux,  of  New  York,  of  Cronstadt^  of  Liverpool,  of  Cork, 
and  of  Galata  by  old  Stambool.  Tbe  same  forests  of  masts,  fluttering 
flags,  red  and  blue  sbui»d  mariners  of  tsny  mien,  casks,  kegs,  coils  of 
cable,  iron  bolts,  ship-chandlers' shops,  ship-bokers' offices,  bonding  ware- 
houses, shears,  cranes,  pulleys,  posts,  drinking-shope,  tobacoo-sfaops,  and 
sanntering  seafaring  idlers.  Only  at  Copenhagen,  and  on  the  Continent 
generally,  it  is  but  justice  to  confess,  no  groups  of  flaring,  shittemly, 
brazen-faced,  barenecked  women  are  on  the  look-out  for  Jack,  to  hocus 
and  plunder  him.  No  yelling  tmlls  outrage  common  decency  by  the 
exhibition  of  their  drunkenness  and  their  impudence  in  the  sunshine. 
The  open  and  unblushing  display  by  daylight  of  immodest  women, 
whether  in  metre  antique  and  chapeaux  d  plumeU,  or  in  printed  calico, 
sham  coral  necklaces,  and  bareheaded,  is  an  institution  exclusively  co^ 
fined  to  this  most  decorous  and  sectarian  land  of  England. 

The  Danish  army  is  far  from  being  a  cleanly  one  in  outward  guise ;  and 
the  sentinels  at  tbe  Royal  Palace  looked  as  though  they  would  have  been 
all  the  better  for  adopting  the  convenient^  although  slightly  illegal,  prac- 
tice resorted  to  by  the  soldiers  of  the  regiment  with  which  Colonel  Sir 
John  Falstaff  declined  to  walk  throngh  Goventrj,  viz.  that  of  finding  a 
change  of  linen  on  every  hedge.  The  Danish  warriors  are  not  ill  clad ; 
hut  they  have  a  marvellously  grubby  look,  and  an  uncommonly  fbnl  sa< 
vonr.  You  flnd  these  unpleasing  characteristics  more  strongly  developed 
as  you  travel  north ;  till  at  last  you  arrive  in  the  dominions  of  the  Czar, 
and  discover  dirt  and  horribK  odonrs  flourishing  in  exeeltis  in  the  apparel 
and  person  of  that  unmitigated  barbarian,  the  filthy  Russian  soldier. 

I  strolled,  afttir  thus  mentally  reviewing  the  Danish  army,  to  one  of 
the  then  principal  sights  in  Copenhagen,  the  ThorwsJdsen  Mnsenm.  I 
have  an  idea  that  this  magnificent  edifice  has,  since  my  visit,  been  consid- 
erably damaged  by  fire,  if  not  entirely  destroyed ; — mind,  these  are  pro- 
fessedly "  cloudy  memories,"  and  I  have  refreshed  myself  with  no  notes 
of  Danish  travel,  and  have  not  even  consulted  the  last  edition  of  Murray's 
guide-book  to  the  north  of  Europe ;  but  in  1856  the  Thorwaldsen  lUuseum 
alone  was  a  sight  worthy  of  a  journey  to  Copenhagen  to  see.  I  am  not 
about  to  give  you  the  oatalt^ue  of  the  groups,  statues,  busts,  alH  and  basri 
relievi,  which  the  collection  comprised,  either  in  the  shape  of  sculptured 
marble  or  of  pi  aster- oasts.  The  total  was,  I  think,  something  enormous ; 
the  coup  dail  tremendous.  You  felt  staggered,  bewildered,  humiliated, 
at  being  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the  genius  of  one  man.  What  a 
life !  what  a  mind !  what  energy,  faith,  devotion,  perseverance  had  here 

TOU  Tin.  D  D 
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their  aymbola  I  Theci^tf  o^wro  of  the  master  had  all  been  u)com{di>beil 
before  be  attained  middle  age.  Good  Heaven !  joa  might  ask  joonelf ; 
what  have  I  done?  How  many  lionrs,  days,  weeks,  months,  jsara,  hare  I 
wasted,  mooning  and  pottering  aboat,  cogitating  on  impracticable  scbemea, 
rerolring  nselees  projects,  putting  off  until  to-morrow  that  which  thonld 
be  done  to-daj  I  To-morrow  I  the  wretehed,  cowardly^,  idiotic  subterfbge 
and  apolt^ !    The  niddal  ddusi<m  and  jntbll ! 

"  TtkmorroTr,  uid  t^-moiroir,  and  to-morrow, 

Creepa  in  this  petty  pace  irom  day  to  day ; 

And  all  our  yestecdaya  hare  lighted  fooli 

The  way  to  duitty  death." 

Tes,  to-morrow  I  will  begin  to  learn  Syro-Cbsldaic  I  will  read  ZS^onorU 
VietoTif  to-day.  To-morrow  I  will  dine  on  a  mutton-chop  and  a  glass  of 
water.-  To-day  I  will  ask  the  cA</ at  the  dab  to  send  me  np  a  pretty  little 
dinner, not  forgetting  that  irresistible  ehoufiew  augratm,  and  bid  the  batler 
bring  me  that  curious  pommaid  with  the  iron-gray  b«J.  To-morrow  I 
wiU  finish  my  moffnwn  optu,  my  "  Treatise  on  the  Books  of  Job  and 
Ecdesiastes  in  their  relation  to  Hnman  Wisdom  and  Knowledge."  To- 
day fiippant  rubbish  or.  frothy  egotism  shall  flow  from  my  pen.  To-mor- 
Mw  I  will  pay  my  tailor.  To-day  I  will  order  anew' ooat.  To-mmrow  I 
will  atone  for  the  wrong,  and  pray  for  strength  to  continue  in  the  right. 
To-day  I  will  follow  my  devices,  and  listen  to  the  pronptings  of  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.    To-morrow,  and  tfi-morrow,  and  to- 

mOTFOWl 

"  Demaiii,  c'eat  le  conrsier  qui  s'ahat  blanc  d'^ume ; 
Demain,  0  Conqufirant  1  o'egt  Mobcou  qui  s'tdlome 

La  nuit  comius  ua  flambeau : 
Celt  not'  Tieills  garde  qui  jonche  aa  lointaiiWa  plaiiM ; 
Demain,  c'eat  Waterloo;  demain,  c'est  Suute  E^iue; 

Demain,  o'est  le  torabeau," 

To-day  is  the  velvet  and  gilding  of  the  throne.  To-morrow  its  deal 
framework  and  tenpenny-taoks. 

And  while  I,  or  yon,  or  any  other  man— so  I  thonght  in  the  Oopenhagea 
sonlptnre-ball — have  been  lost  in  idle  reveries,  and  chewing  lotui-Ieaves, 
and  smoking  the  meerschaum  of  the^r  mente,  this  strong  man  has  bean 
working  and  praying, — this  Soandinaviau  art-giant,  Thorwaidsen,  has  been 
biwking  or  hewing  at  the  hard  marble,  or  moulding  with  mobile  hands  the 
plastic  day.  He  too  must  have  been  a  dreamer,  revelling  ofttdmes  in 
visions  ofyonth  and  love  eternal,  of  beaaty  defiant  and  invnlnerable  to  the 
efiadng  fiikgers  of  decay.  But  the  dreamer  was  likewise  a  worker.  The 
busy  fingers  were  prompt  and  obedient  to  the  busier  mind' s  behests.  The 
hand  waited  on  the  brain;  the  heart  directed  each,  and  God  commanded 
and  insjnred  all. 

Beyond  all  the  exquisitely  beautiiol  works  of  the  great  Danish  sculp- 
tor, there  was  something  else  abont  this  museum  very  strange,  and  to 
me  fascinating,  to  behold.  All  round  the  exterior  of  the  edifice,  a  hand- 
some sample  of  classical  design^  there  ran  a  series  of  frescoes  on  a  oolossal 
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Boale,  TOpreeentm^  the  principal  events  in  tte  life  of  Thorwaldgen.  1^ 
design  were  grandiose,  bat  Bomewhat  exaggerated ;  it  mig^ht  have  beeo 
objected  to  the  colour  that  it  was  crude  and  violent ;  but  I  cared  little 
for  these  freecoei'  artistio  merits  or  demerits.  To  me  the^  were  a  re- 
card,  a  chronicle,  a  painted  epic,  as  the  Ba^eux  tapestjy  is  a  -  needle- 
worked  one.  In  the  several  compartmeots  of  this  performance,  jon 
see  the  boj  Thorwaldsen,  poor  and  pinched,  and  picking  up  odd  jobs 
about  the  waterside  at  Copenhagen ;  then  as  a  lank  lad  you  watoh 
him  working  lor  his  daily  bread  as  a  shipwright  in  the  dockyard ;  then 
his  talents  as  a  modeller  and  deaigner  have  attracted  some  notice ;  then 
lie  carves  figureheads ;  then  he  makes  a  bast  or  two,  and  a  subecrip- 
ti(Hi  is  started  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  Rome  and  study.  Then  he 
works  and  woika,  and  models  and  sculpts,  and  attains  fame  and.  honour 
and  wealth.  Popes  and  cardinals,  and  foreign  sovereigns  and  princes, 
and  English  mUords  and  fine  ladies,  come  to  visit  him  in  his  studio. 
But  his  heart  yearns  after  the  ohiUy,  brandy-drinking  Denmark,  and,  old 
and  illustrious,  he  comes  back  to  his  native  land.  He  lands  at  the  same 
dockyard  where  as  a  boy  he  wrought  among  the  ribs  of  the  ships.  The 
whole  city  has  made  a  holiday  to  welcome  him.  Flags  are  fiying,  can- 
nons booming,  crowds  cheering,  and,  as  he  steps  from  the  boat  on  to  the 
shore,  his  King  comes  forward  to  clasp  his  hand  and  kiss  h'">  on  the  cheek. 
After  this  ovation,  and  being  ennobled  and  covered  with  stars  and  crosses, 
he  goes  back  to  Rome ;  and  at  last  be  dies,  and  his  body  is  buried  in 
peace.    A  very  edifying  series  of  fresco  pictures. 

In  Copenhagen,  when  a  cerbun  famous  Danish  novelist  and  poet 
strolled  down  the  Neuegade,  the  shopkeepers  used  to  come  from'^hind 
their  counters  to  salute  him.  Every  man's  head  was  uncovered ;  eveiy 
woman  dropped  a  curtsy;  every  child  was  taught  t4>  say,  "Glod  bless 
Hans  Christian  A.ndersen  1"  as  he  went  by.  If  the  king,  in  one  of  his 
drives,  met  him,  he  would  alight  from  his  carriage,  hold  out  his  hand,  and 
say, "  How  goes  it  to-day,  Hr.  Hans  Christian  Andersen  7"  The  novelist 
was  an  elderly  man,  passing  shabby  in  demeanour.  He  was  remarkable 
for  wearing  a  shocking  bad  hat.  Up  at  the  sublime  Petersburg  yonder, 
the  grim  Czar  Nicholas  might  often  be  seen  walking  arm-in-arm  in  the 
Summer-garden  with  the  febulist  KrylofF.  He  used  to  call  him  "  bro- 
ther." In  Stockholm,  there  is  piud  to  Miss  Frederika  Bremer  the  afFec- 
tionato  respect  which,  in  this  couatry,  we  pay  to  a  Princess  of  the  Blood. 
EveninEonr,sur]y  Berlin,  Alexander  von  Humboldt  commanded  a  homage 
which  weald  infinitely  surprise  the  etnck-ap  classes  on  this  side  the  Chan- 
nel. In  France,  Victor  Hugo  has  been  a  visGouut,  and  the  painter  Ingna 
is  a  senator.  These  harebained  foreigners  labour  under  the  delusion 
that  men  and  women  who  write  great  and  good  books,  or  paint  beau- 
tiful pictures,  or  carve  magnificent  statues,  are,  somehow,  contributors  to 
the  grandeur  and  glory  of. a  civilised  country,  and  to  the  bettering  of 
their  fella w-ci-eatu res,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  love  of  virtae  and 
the  fear  of  God  all  over  the  world.    They  think  that,  in  their  way,  such 
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men  and  women  are  championa  of  cirillaation  and  benefactore  of  thnr 
species,  and  are  deeerving  of  distinctioo  and  reward.  In  England,  I 
have  not  jet  heard  of  a  Lord  Landseer.  I  suppose  they  will  knight 
Mr.  Frith  one  of  these  days ;  bat  if  the  Britannic  idea  of  the  fitness  of 
things  be  at  all  bome  in  mind,  Mr.  Flatou,  the  middle-man,  onght  to  be 
made  a  marqvis  at  the  veiy  least  Nor  would  Visoonnt  Gambart  jar  so 
rerj  discordantly  upon  ears  polite.  You  see  that  the  proper  thing  to  do 
in  this  bleated  countiy  is  to  worship  the  golden  calf,  bat  to  coatemn  the 
artist  who  modelled  it. 

I  don't  think  I  have  any  thing  else  that  is  notable  to  record  of  the 
one  day  I  spent  in  Denmark.  Not  having  any  letters  of  introduction 
with  me,  I  did  not  mingle  in  Danish  society.  As  the  object  of  my  jour- 
ney to  Copenhagen  was  not  to  avoid  arrest  on  a  criminal  charge,  or  to 
marry  my  deceased  wile's  sister  (or  indeed,  at  that  time  of  day,  any  body's 
sister),  I  did  not  oare  to  protract  my  stay.  I  dined  at  the  table-d'hdta 
and  looked  in  at  the  theatre,  and  afterwards  at  an  English  circus,  and 
then  went  to  bed  j  and  the  next  day  returned  to  SwlQemunde,  and  so 
back  to  Stettin. 


fbyCoOglc 
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Vni  Votta  fnw  Vtt  Striigs. 


"  It  ii  kind  to  paadon  to  give  it  time  to  oool." 

Bnsxa  mi  the  Marriage  Act, 
Ik  mattfln  of  marriage,  parents  are  all  for  prudence,  children  for  pas- 
Bioo.    The  young  ought  to  be  rather  leas  positive,  because  they  only 
know  one  set  of  feelings ;  and  the  old  mora  generous,  becanse  they  have 
known  both.  

"  I've  seen,  indeed,  the  hopeful  bud 
Of  a  ruddy  rose,  that  stood 
filuihiug  to  behold  the  ray 
Inviciog  it  no  more  to  hide 
Wiihiu  itself  its  purple  pride." — Cbassiw. 
The  wild  rose  opens  at  one  tooch  of  the  ray ;  not  so  the  ooyer  child 
of  coltlvation,  with  its  many  foldiugB.     Is  itnot  thus  sometimes  with  the 
snn  of  toTfl  and  the  hearts  of  maidens  "  gentle  and  simple"  t 


"Let  his  path  be  strewn  with  purple,"  says  the  faithless  irgire  queen, 
who  wants  to  get  rid  of  her  lord.  And  let  the  ^English  wife  who  desires 
to  keep  hers,  strew  one  path  with  the  softest  tapestiy, — that  which  leads 
from  Uie  attachment  of  passion  to  the  attachment  of  habit 


"  Elle  le  fit  ^  trnvers  la  poUe  qui  6tait  en  elle." 

DuitAS,  Aliiiu, 
H.  De  Balzac  in  iai  Septus  de  la  yieprieSe,aaioiii.tg¥naehvriteiBy 
bare  expressed  the  same  idea,  but  less  neatly,  I  Hunk,  than  Dnmaa 
(piri).  Before  marriage,  the  imaginative,  especially  imaginative  women, 
clothe  the  object  of  their  paasion  out  of  the  storehouse  of  their  fancy.  It 
is  nnfortonate  that  o/br  marriage  fancy  is  rarely  so  charitable ;  however, 
it  is,  sometimes,  giving  the  eternal  variety  of  the  lover's  mind  to  an 
object  which  has  hitle  of  its  own.  In  such  cases  it  is  genins  that  makes 
passion  permanent. 

"Antony.  I  have  offended  reputation — 
A  most  unnoble  sweiring. 
Ero».  Sirs  I  die  Queen  I 

Anions,  ^h,  whither  hast  thou  led  me,  Egypt  1" 

Antony  <md  Cltopatra, 
If  a  man  suddenly  and  widely  deviates  from  an  anticipated  oonrse, 
Bospect  a  secret  nail  biassing  the  compass  of  the  judgment  or  maybe  a 
screw, — probably,  to  use  a  carpenter's  term,  a  female  screw ;  or,  to  nse 
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another  metaphor,  Uanj  a  noble  gallej  has  been  warped  from  its  oonne 
by  the  mere  zepbyr-aigh  of  a  Cleopatra, — strooger  tban  all  the  etonns 
of  reproof,  or  the  trade-winds  of  prudence  and  profit 


*'Tal«lina 
Hiima  fom  pin  Tinoe,  io  la  oonosoo, 
Troppo  alia  mia,  troppo  alia  mia  somigtia." 

SiLTiD  PsLLico,  TanunoK  Motv. 
The  sezH  are  said  in  marriage  to  seek  opposite  temperaments.  An 
ardent  man's  nature  doubtlesB  often  seeks  repose  in  union  with  a  mild 
and  passive  woman.  But  there  is  an  unfortunate  exception :  a  high- 
siririted  woman  is  inclined  to  despise  any  bnt  a  high-spirited  man. 
Where  the  spinster's  toast  is  "a  hig^h-spirited  loTer,"  the  matron's 
amendment  would  o^n  be  "a  submissive  husband."  How  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  two !  But  the  next  best  thing  to  a  subdued  spirit  is  a  soft 
and  warm  heart,  which  is  very  far  from  being  always  an  obedient  one. 
A  man  endowed  with  this,  tbongh  he  cannot  always  be  reduced  to  sub- 
miasioB,  can  be  made  to  suffer  intensely  for  the  want  of  it 


"  Better  to  love  amiss  than  nothing  to  have  loved." — Csabbb. 
I  will  apply  this  to  a  kindred  subject.  Between  an  nneasy,  I  will 
not  say  a  miserable,  mBrriage,  and  permanent  celibacy,  there  is  much  the 
same  difference  as  there  is  between  sitting  down  on  a  chair  with  one  or 
two  nail-points  projecting  from  the  seat,  and  never  sitting  down  at  alL 
In  time,  and  with  patience,  you  may  have  the  somewhat  painful  pleasure 
of  wearing  down  the  asperities,  and  it  will  be  hard  if  you  cannot  now 
and  then  vary  the  points  of  oontact. 


"  To  buy  the  gems  of  India's  ooaet 

What  wealth,  what  treasure  can  suSce  1 
But  India's  shore  shtJl  never  boast 
The  living  lustre  of  her  eyee." — Gat. 
In  assimilating  ladies  to  jewels,  there  is  one  mode  of  treatment  which 
we  should  studiously  avoid, — cvtting  them  when  they  are  plain. 


"  Delighting  in  the  most  suUime  speculations,— for,  never  intending  to  go 
beyond  speculation,  it  costs  nothing  to  have  it  magnificent." 

BnSKI,  T/Mvg/iti  on  the  French  Revolution. 
It  is,  perhaps,  on  this  principle  that  many  ladies  who  have  been,  for 
the  plainett  reasons,  omitted  by  Katnre  in  the  catalogue  of  the  beautiful, 
are  so  often  t^  most  severej^itics  of  tlie  pergonal  ^peannoe  o£  their 
male  aoquaintanoes.  ^-^  ■ 

Dctzscii/CiOOglc 
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"  Hm  givea  up  &t  oaoe  ill  preteniioiiB  to  tiio  infinite,  vhile  he  here  Giidi 
that  neither  in  thought  nor  Tision  is  he  eqwd  to  the  finite." 

GoXTBB,  ZeCUrtfrom  Switzerland. 

800U,  I  think,  saj8  that  those  faces  which  hare  charmed  ns  the  moat 
escape  us  the  soonest  80  does  Sir  T.  Brotrne ;  so,  too,  Coleridge ;  and 
About  mskes  the  same  remark  in  bis  !Prente  et  Qvarants.  The  ideal 
beantifnl  may  well  be  eternally  fugitive,  when  the  real,  which  has  onoe 
shone  ujxm  as,  is  bo  difficult  to  recover. 


"  The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field." — MnvroK, 
Milton  shows  his  own  art  admirably  in  the  artful  compliments  of  the 
serpent, — all  too  much  for  Eve.  Within  the  space  of  a  page  or  two,  but 
at  judicious  interrals,  he  calls  her  "sovran  mistress,"  "sole  wonder," 
"  heaven  of  mildness,"  "  celestial  beautj,"  "  goddess,"  "  empress  of  this 
fair  worldj"  "  sovran  of  creatures,  univeTsal  dame."  She  bad  never  heard 
such  fine  things  before  from  God  or  from  her  hnsbnud.  Boa-constriotors, 
be&re  they  swallow  their  victims,  still  copiously  lubricate  them  with 
the  saliva  of  flattery. 

"  Some  weep  not  to  relieve  their  griefs,  but  show." 
"  Tean  Bometimes  lud  the  conquest  of  an  eye.'' — ToUKO. 
Worse  than  the  falsest  of  &lse  jewels  are  &!lse  t«ars. 


"  No  moisture  sooner  dries  than  woman's  tears." 

BiAuiioifT  ijn>  FuTCBXB. 

Yes,  quite  irreepeotively  of  sex,  the  tears  of  joy ;  and  still  quicker,  iha 
tears  of  ill-temper,  where  they  are  taken  no  notice  of. 


"  My  dear,  your  everlasting  blue  velvet  quite  tires  me." 

Tba.okeu,t,  .&W  and  Ring. 
Modes  of  comparison  often  vary  according  to  the  subjecb-matter. 
In  the  case  of  the  more  costly  and  durable  articles  of  ladies'  dress,  we 
tnake  use  of  tlie  indefinite  and  definite  articles,  and  the  demonstrative 
pronoun,  as :  a  velvet  dress,  the  velvet  dress,  and  finally  that  velvet  dress 
— ^the  two  latter  degrees  of  oomparison  being  odious. 


"  Whether  France  or  Flanders  would  have  drawn  so  much  money  from 
England  for  figured  silks,  laee,  and  tapestry,  if  they  had  not  bad  aoademies  for 
designing  T" — Bishop  Bebelxt's  Queriea. 

This  query  was  published  a  hundred  and  ten  yeare  ago,  and  ibr  a 
very  long  time  produced  no  practdcal  answer,  like  many  other  sensible 
questions  of  the  same  prelate.  This  may  go  far  towards  accounting  for 
what  some  consider  to  be  a  superior  nstnral  fiKmlty  in  the  Fnncb  for  the 
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emngements  of  fonn  and  colour.    Htxioiu-  to  the  memmy  of  Princfl 
Albert! 

"  Wisdom  ^ti  with  children  raond  her  knees." — ^Wo&dswobih. 
TTnfortanately,  ia  onr  day,  Folly  also  often  sits  with  Httte  ooxcomba 
and  oolumfainee  round  her  knees,  of  h«r  own  bedizming,  spoiling  tfaeb 
simplioity  instead  of  taking  lessons  from  it,  till  we  almost  wonder  some- 
times at  the  arrangements  of  Proridencs  in  granting  F0U7  so  large  a 
family  to  bring  np  on  hot  own  principles. 


"EqaalitiM  &re  to  weighed,  th&t  cariori^  in  neither  can  make  ohoioe  of 
other's  maKtj."—£ing  Lear. 

Even  in  dress,  if  the  plebeian  infant  has  generally  bare  feet,  tbe  ja- 
Tenile  aristocrat  frequently  shivers  with  its  little  naked  red  I^ ;  and  if 
the  poor  woman  has  ni^  no  bonnet  to  her  head,  it  is  not  very  long; 
since  her  richer  sister  only  had  one  to  the  back  of  her  neck. 


"  like  Tirgin  pandiment,  capable  of  any  inscription. " 

Mabbiboib,  JVm«  Way  to  pay  Old  DdU. 

This  is  a  good  deal  like  Locke's  &moiis  "  white  page"  of  the  child's 

mind, — a  subject  which  has  made  so  many  pages  black.    The  young 

mind  is  &r  more  like  a  page  inscribed  with  inTiaible  ink,  of  which  the 

oharacters  come  out  readily  enough  as  soon  as  the  proper  testa  are  applied. 


"  That  dye  is  on  me 
That  makes  my  whit'at  part  black." 

Shakispbiu,  Eewy  VIII. 

The  best  dyeing  is  triple, — in  the  wool,  in  the  yam,  and  in  the  clodu 
A  nature  wjginally  sly,  home-maxima  tending  to  shrewdness  rather  tbaa 
sensibility,  with  a  finish  at  a  low  attorney's  ofGoe,  are  extremely  likely 
to  result  in  "  a  good  standing  black." 


"  n  y  a  des  en&nts  qui  onvrent  lea  boutons  de  fleur  afin  qn'elles  e'fipan- 
onissent  plus  Tite." — Soutkstbr,  Mai  de  Cacagnt. 

Parents  laugh  at  chOdren  for  bemg  in  too  great  a  hnny  to  see  theic 
little  plants  in  flower,  and  are  often  themaehes  quite  as  ridicolously 
impatient  to  see  the  seeds  of  education  in  instantaneous  bloom.  Where 
ti!iM«  is  too  much  forcing,  the  results  are  generally  metse*,  in  the  Kngliwh 
rather  than  the  Latin  sense  of  that  term  (harrests). 


"  That  ripeness  which  so  soon  b^;an 
And  ceased  bo  eoon,  he  ne'er  was  boy  or  man."— Pope. 

Trees  that  bear  double  blossoms  often  bear  no  fruit  at  ^•qoq  \c 
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"  Your  Eon  cornea  forth  a  prodigy  of  bUU  ; 
The  pedagogue,  with  Mlf-complacent  air, 
Claims  more  ttiaa  half  the  prai«e  as  his  due  ahare." 

CowFua,  Tiroemium. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  prodigiee  of  stuinditT-  are  quite  as  often  tLe 
fiotiocs  of  the  indolence  of  achoohnasteit,  m  prodigies  of  genioB  sre  the 
fictions  of  the  Tani^  of  ^Huents. 


"  Nous  ne  donnoDS  plus  le  Bonfflet  k  nos  enfans,  maia  ils  vont  le  chercher 
ailleon,  et  la  lourde  main  de  rexpirience  I'applique  plus  rudement  que  le 
feroit  la  DAtre."— Q.  Baitd,  Lucrtzia  Floriani. 

The  bitter  experience  of  the  evils  of  an  nnsubdned  and  nBchastened 
-will  seems  to  have  made  an  authoress,  of  whom  we  shooU  have  least 
expected  it,  an  advocate  of  corporal  punishment.  If  we  are  afhud  to 
whip  our  children  when  they  deserve  it^  not  only  will  the  world  hereafter, 
in  some  way  or  other,  whip  them,  bat  ourselves  in  and  through  them ; 
-  so  that  instead  of  one  whippinj^,  which  might  be  regulated,  there  will  be 
two,  which  can't.  

"  The  7oung  boji  that  went  to  Athena,  the  first  jear  were  wise  men ;  the 
second  year,  philosophers  (lovers  of  wisdom) ;  the  tiiird  jear,  mere  orators ; 
and  the  fourth  but  plebeiana,  and  understood  nothing  but  their  own  ignorance." 
— Unxxuiiia  (quoted  bj  Jemaj  Tajlor), 

Thorough  education  is  quite  as  necesear;  for  giving  humility  as  for 
creating  assnrance;  for  ballast  as  much  as  for  gas,  sails,  and  feathers. 


"  He  who  owes  himself  to  himself  is  the  substantial  man." 

SiK  Tbokab  Bkowhb.     * 
True,  generally,  as  regards  the  final,  rather  than  the  earlier  stages  of 
education.    &elf-«dncation  and  home-education  are,  for  the  moet  part,  br 
man  productive  of  vanity  than  public  education. 


"  Jnvat  inUgros  accedere  fontes." — Luobstius. 
Selections  of  beauties  should  be  for  children  and  the  busy.  A  child 
might  be  lost  in  the  spring,  if  deep,  or  wearied  in  the  garden,  if  spacious ; 
and  some  have  no  time  to  go  to  either.  So  we  give  them  a  cup  or  a 
flower.  But  generally  it  is  better  to  traverse  the  garden,  and  pluck  our 
own  Tosee,  even  from  amongst  thorns,  than  to  be  sprinlded  with  a  few 
drops  of  the  rose-water  of  extractors  and  quintessencialists. 


"Eeaperisa  segetes  vinoto  fossore  coluntur." — Lcour. 
"The  harvests  of  Italy  are  cultivated  by  the  slave,"  says  the  poet. 
The  line  is  extremely  appropriate  to  the  lad  who  has  to  be  lashed  into  a 
linguist. 
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"Mirt.  Toyona,  du  apris  moi  A, 
Enfant.  Nod,  o'eat  aortoiit  A  que  je  ne  veaz  pu  dire. 
Xire.  PoarqDoi  cela  ! 
£nfcmt.  Faroequ'apr^  A  il  J  a  B." 

SoUTESiBX,  XhnoriaL  de  FamiHe. 

So,  like  tliis  ehild,  who  declmea  to  uy  A  bec&use  B  comes  after  it, 
many  a  youth  has  shrunk  from  an  act  of  virtae  tor  fear  of  bein^  ctJIed  ft 
hypocrite  if  his  future  sctionB  should  not  be  in 'conformity  with  it,  n  a 
saint  if  they  should.  

"  Nature  inatinctivelj  husbanda  the  reaourcea  of  her  children's  vocal  organs 
and  reserres  their  breath  for  necesaaiy  oocanona." 

The  Timei  Critique  on  Max  JfiUUr. 

Difficult  to  reconcile  with  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  day ;  and 
perhaps  a  good  deal  loig^ht  be  written  on  this  assertion  pro  and  con. 
For  the  present  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  one  absnrd  amplificati(Mt 
of  high-class  slang,  by  which  sense  gains  nothing,  "The  cold  was 
something  fearfuL"  "The  picnic  was  something  tremendously  jolly." 
Fancy  it  in  lAtin,  with  the  aliquid  negotiv/m ! 


«  L'instant  oil  les  femmes  prononcent  lea  vcenz  religieux,  eQes  jettent  der- 
ri^  elles  nn  bouquet  des  fleura. .  . .  c'eat  le  ague  du  renoucement  au  moude.** 
— Db  Stui.,  Corinne. 

The  nuns  of  Yenice  threw  their  flowers  behind  them  when  they  re- 
nounced the  world.  We  men  are  often  obliged  to  throw  our  bouquets  in 
the  rear  when  we  seriously  ent«r  upon  it.  Classics,  poetry,  college 
friendshipB — how  much  has  often  to  be  resigned  when  our  youth's  edu- 
cation is  over  I  

"  TViBdom  b  ofttimes  nearer  when  we  stoop 
Than  when  we  soar."— Woans worn h. 
Rarely  illustrated  by  those  very  clever  people  who  condescend  to  write 
books  for  the  young.  This  particular  kind  of  stooping  generally  aeems 
to  produce  a  sort  of  grotto  del  cane  or  apoplectic  effect  on  the  writers. 
Amongst  the  most  conspicuous  monuments  of  hnman  folly  are  many  of 
the  books  written  for  the  young,  especially  books  of  instruction. 


*'  Ko  mean  atatesmen  now,  when  they  do  write 
Their  names,  do,  far  their  honoura,  so  contrive  it. 
Yon  can  hardly  know  a  noblemui  from  a  mark." 

Sbiklsi,  Hoj/al  Matter. 

Some  readen  will  remember  how  Shakespeare  speaks  of  the  same 
thing  in  JBamlet :  "  Our  BtatJsts  hold  it  a  baseneBS  to  write  Eur."  Moa- 
taigne  describes  precisely  stmilar  aSectation  in  France,  declaring  that  hm 
hw  known  persons  of  consequence  "  desavouer  leur  apprentissag^  oor* 
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rampre  lenr  plump,  et  afifecter  I'ifnorHnoe  d'une  quality  si  ridgaire." 
They  were  fondly  retorniDg  in  thongiit,  with  Lord  Ualmnbnry,  to  the 
time  when  Oharlemagne  was  Btrn^Iing  to  "indite  a  loTe-line," — an  art 
which  the  "  Btnrdj  Teutons,"  according  to  Uallet  (Northern  Anti^tiet), 
for  s  lon^  time  ponUrely  refnsed  to  acquire ;  when  Frederic  BarbaroMa 
conid  not  read  (Turaer) ;  when  Cmnr-de-Lion  (vide  Ronen  Maaeam) 
was  fain  to  put  hie  mark ;  when  the  mailed  banm 


and  made 

"  The  writer  Iiat «  drudge  to  prwse"  (Nat.  Lee). 

XjOU^  before,  Prince  Eugene,  perhaps  the  fint,  condescended  to  aa.j : 
"  One  most  work  somedmea  for  the  nevspapoa." 

Good,  or  at  least  intelli^ble,  writing  is  one  of  the  points  on  which, 
nowadays,  all  our  batches  of  examiuHv  is  their  several  departmenta 
ought  to  insist.  And  here  I  would  say  a  word  or  two,  which  I  trust 
may  be  of  some  service  to  the  Post-OSce  and  the  public  generally,  more 
especially  on  the  subject  of  the  writing  of  names  and  addresses.  People 
are  so  familiar  with  their  own  names  and  places  of  abode,  that  they  seem 
to  &ncy  every  one  else  must  be  equally  cognisant  of  them.  Of  all  the 
words  that  flow  from  a  bad  tenter's  pen,  these  are  invariably  the  most 
imintelligiUe.  There  may  be  a  obtain  amount  of  conceit  in  this,  like 
that  of  some  of  our  London  bankers,  who  decline  to  print  their  directions 
in  full  on  their  cheques,  fondly  fancying  that  every  oonntryman  who 
happens  to  hold  one  of  their  drafts  must  necessarily  laow  their  houses  of 
business ;  or  of  some  of  our  genteeler  tradespeople,  who  only  allow  their 
names  to  appear  on  some  inner  door,  nndiscoverable  except  by  severe  , 
research.  The  poet  Pope,  we  are  totd,  learned  to  write  by  imitating 
printing ;  and  it  is  heartily  to  be  deairad  that  some  people  would,  irtien- 
ever  they  attempt  to  indite  the  name  of  a  person  or  a  place,  try  some 
process  of  the  same  kind.  Not  that  words  of  another  description  are 
altogether  unimportant  It  is  confuting  to  receive  an  epistle  in  which 
an  augpicioue  event  appears  as  a  tvtpiciovt  one;  which  leaves  us  in 
doubt  between  predont  and  previous ;  in  which  a  hawthorn  looks  like  a 
lanthom,  a  divorce  like  a  dioeeie,  and  an  eUetimt  like  a  aheleton. 

In  the  matter  of  spelling,  too,  times  are  much  changed.  Jeamee  of 
Buckley  Square  is  a  scholar  compared  with  the  Pretender,  who  insisted 
on  signing  himself  "  Gems,"  and  defending  his  honour  with  his  "  sord" 
(Lord  Hahon's  Hiitory  of  England);  and  the  fitness  of  things  should 
prevent  an  ensign  who  hf»  been  educated  at  a  high-flying  academy  from 
being  beaten  by  a  corp<ffal  who  has  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a 
oharity-scho(^  Ridicule,  in  faot,  is  b^inaing  to  attach  itself  to  what 
may  be  called  arbitrary  rather  than  even  phonetic  spoUing.  Formerly 
men  read  as  loosely  as  their  friends  wrote,  which  was  indeed  a  mutual  ac 
oommodation  j  anW  the  same  individual  had  the  most  varioas  ideas,  om 
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difieroit  days,  of  the  spelling  of  the  game  word.*  OarindiBtinctDational 
pronunciatioii,  and  our  Saxon  abuDdance  of  consonants,  militate,  it  mmt 
be  confessed,  against  very  accurate  spelling;  and,  afcer  all,  tboiuandd  of 
lives  are  not  likely  to  be  staked  on  a  difference  m  delicate  as  that  which 
exists  between  ofiooiieuiy  and  bfu>u>iivio¥ ',  but  the  Greek  ear  was  accnraU^ 
and  imperial  Qreek  theologians  were  tenadous. 

Finall;,  there  is  somediing  "  pTeTioos  e'en"  to  writing  and  spelling, 
on  vhich  examiners  would  do  well  to  insist, — distinct  utterance, — setting 
their  faces  against  the  absurd  galling  of  man;  of  the  youth  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Tbe  scene  in  Molidre,  and  the  passage  in  Lord  ShaFtesbnry, 
and  the  combined  efforts  of  Sir  J.  Stoddart  and  Sir  Benjamin  Biodie  to 
explain  the  oral  formation  of  the  vowels,  no  longer  seem  in  the  slightest 
d^ree  famcal. 

There  is  nothing  like  b^;inning  early.  Let  the  youngest  mothers  in 
En^and  train  their  infants'  voices  to  the  imitation  of  the  perhaps  tooth- 
less but  still  oompantiTely  pl^-speaking  grandsir^  rather  than  of  ths 
youDg  Other's  ridiculously  guttural  intonations. 


"Good  and  ill  lilce  Tines  entangled  are, 
So  that  their  grapes  are  often  plucked  together." 

Bkbu-bt. 
A  twining  parasite  too  often  rises  with  the  rising  branch ;  scarcely  a 
Tirtne  flourishes  without  its  neighbour  peril ;  scarcely  an  advance  is  made 
without  tripping  upon  some  fresh  stumbling-block,  the  natural  eocuni- 
brance  of  the  new  ground  on  which  we  are  treading. 


"  Imiiatores  lenmm  pecus."— Honicn. 
In  treatises  on  education  less  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  imitative 
facul^  than  it  deserves.  To  speak  briefly  and  generally,  no  doubt  this 
faculty  exists  in  the  highest  form  in  tbe  highest  minds,  but,  at  will,  sus- 
pended, 3ubordinat«,  working  under  originality.  It  is  mors  active  and 
dominant  in  minds  of  a  secondary  order.  This  is  generally  the  clue  to 
the  "good  at  play,  good  at  work"  cleverness,  where  a  lad  catches  with 
equal  readiness  the  knack  of  handling  a  cricket-bat  or  a  foil,  and  tbe  run 
of  hexameters  and  pentameters.  There  is  a  third  stage,  in  which  people 
can  do  little  but  imitate ;  and  a  lower  still,  in  which  men  follow  example 
almost  helple^ly. 

"  D'Avjla  observes  that  Jacques  Clement  was  a  sort  of  buffoon,  whom  the 

>  I  tbink  it  is  in  Aikin's  £tu«ft«lA  that,  in  a-^ort  Burleigh  coireipoadence, 
we  find  mx  or  seven  variations  on  the  tuna  name,  from  Cecil  to  Syasel.  Many  of 
the  BomauB  seem  to  have  heen  similnrly  inaccurate.  The  Ahhfi  de  Ghanipy  cites 
the  word  vivo  written  Heo,  vibo,  and  Kbo,  on  the  tomb-inicriptiiins.  l^rns  the 
drunkard's  dim  vivimvt  vivamvt  is  easily  accominodated  into  bidamw. 
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KBt  of  the  fruTB  used  to  nake  eport  vith.  But  at  lut,  gi^g  hit  follj  a 
serious  turn,  it  ended  in  enthDaiasin,  and  qualified  him  for  that  desperate  act 
of  murdering  the  lung." — Swiri,  in  Examiner. 

There  is  aAen,  no  doubt,  &  great  degree  of  mental  weakness  in  cri- 
minals. One  fonn  of  it  is  an  excessive  share  of  the  monkey  and  parrot 
part  of  our  nature, — that  weak  imitatiTeness  by  which  examples  of  the 
same  crime  are  multiplied.  In  the  caae  of  ofBcer- shooting,  for  instance, 
mere  example  has  turned  malice  into  murder,  without  any  increase  of 
aggravating  cBuses,  and  without  any  hoped-for  diminution  of  penal  oon- 
Bequences.  In  fVance,  at  one  time,  there  was  a  rage  amongst  lovers  for 
committing  auieide  in  pairs :  ior  a  long  time  they  tied  themselves  to- 
gether with  bine  ribbon ;  then — ghastly  efibrt  at  originality — they  tied 
themselves  together  with  red. 

"  For  achieving  of  a  desperate  conspirao^,  .  .  take  such  an  one  as  hath  had 
iiis  hands  formerlj  in  blood." — Hioon,  from  Maekiavdli. 

As  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  in  matters  of  great  moment^ 
especially  in  great  crimes,  a  single  performance  is  an  education. 

£aio. 


fbyCoOglc 


ClK  Criib  If  t||(  CrAiiiUt. 

Bt  the  Adthos  of  "  A.  Pbodioal  Sok,"  tt 
Chapter  XIII. 


FoH  toHM  few  minntes  Noel  and  John  Mojle  stoOd  agbut,  pale,  speecb- 
IsBs,  looldiig^  at  each  other.  The  letter  from  David  Griffith  the  Curate, 
whwh  had  amnjei  to  them  intdligeooe  m  dtstreann^,  had  slipped 
tiiroiigh  the  trembUn^  fingers  of  the  elder  man,  fluttered  in  the  air,  fiiUen 
at  the  feet  of  Noel. 

"  Can  it  be  true  V  he  asked,  in  a  Toice  tlmt  Bounded  feint  and  broken 
by  terror.    "  Can  it  be  true  f" 

Hia  lip  twitched  Gtmralnrelj — whttened;  a  strange  look  of  snffini^ 
eroaaed  his  iaoe ;  his  hair  was  dank,  and  matted  upon  hU  forehead.  There 
was  Rometlung  of  a  wail  of  agony  in  his  tone  as  he  cried : 

"  If  he  should  be  dead !     0  God,  if  he  should  be  dead !" 

John  Moyle  raised  bis  hand,  with  a  deprecating  gesture,  as  though  to' 
pot  away  from  him  a  suggesdon  that  pained  him  acutely.  He  seemed 
to  be,  £>r  the  moment,  deprived  of  the  power  of  nttonmce.  He  sank^to 
R  chair,  bending  low  his  head,  untU  his  chin  almost  touched  his  knees. 
His  anus  hung  down  lifelessly  at  his  aide. 

"Poor  Bryan!  poor  Bryant"  he  mourned  at  last,  feebly,  hoarsely, 
rooking  himself  to  and  fro,  as  though  movement  in  some  way  allayed 
hie  anguish.  He  had  neva  looked  so  old  and  infirm  as  then.  A  paune. 
He  was  roosed  from  the  painful  stapor  into  which  he  seemed  to  bare 
fallen  by  a  sudden  action  on  the  part  of  Noel. 

The  young  man  had  seized  his  hat, — was  pressing  it  tightly  upon  his 
forehead.  His  lips  were  now  clenched,  the  muscles  of  his  face  were 
tightened ;  he  wore  an  air  of  fixed  determination,  and  there  was  a  firm, 
br^ht,  stem  light  in  his  eyes. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Noel  1" 

John  Moyle  stopped  him  by  the  question  as  he  was  movmg  towards 
the  door  of  ^e  studio  opening  into  the  mews  at  the  back  of  the  boose. 

"I'm  going  to  him,"  the  young  man  answered  resolutely,  almost 
fiercely.    "  Where  else  should  I  go  ?" 

"  Stop.  Don't  go  yet !"  Moyle  cried,  in  a  piteous,  appealing  tone. 
**  Don't  go  yet ;  don't  leave  me — not  yet  1" 

<'He  is  dying,  if  not  dead, — Lryan,  the  bravest,  truest,  best  heart  in 
the  world ;  Bryan,  my^iend  for  so  many  years — ^my  good,  tme,  tried 
friend !  There's  not  such  another  on  thia  earth  as  Bryan.  Don't  stop 
me.  Let  me  go  to  him.  He  is  dead  or  dying.  Where  should  I  be  bat 
at  his  ude7"    So  Noel  cried,  in  a  strained,  breaking  voice. 

"  It  is  terrible,"  moaned  John  Moyle,  covering  his  face.     "  Biyas 
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dead !  I  can't  bear  to  thiok  of  it.  Don't  leave  me  alone  with  that 
thought,  Noel ;  don't,  for  Heaven'i  sake.  He  was  m^  friend  too,  Noel, 
— a  dear  frimd, — ^yeors  and  years  ago." 

"  Glut  I  remain  bare  idle  while  he  ia  sofferiog, — while  he  is  lying 
dead,  perhaps  f  No.  Don't  hinder  me.  Let  me  go  to  him.  Let  me 
see  him  onoe  ^ain,  and  alive,  if  Heaven  will !  Each  moment  I  lose 
loitering  on  my  way  seems  to  he  as  a  crime  done  to  poor  Bryan.  Let  go 
your  hold,  John  Moyle  1" 

"  Don't  leave  me— kine  minute  more." 

In  hia  eagerness  to  restrain  him  the  scnlptor  had  grasped  Noel's 
wrist.  Tbare  was  a  half-crasiness  in  thia  vehemence  of  hie  efforts  to 
stay  the  yoimger  man's  departure.  Noel  shook  him  off,  however,  darted 
to  the  door,  and  in  a  moment  was  gone. 

"You'll  write,  Noel, — promise  me.  You'll  send  to  me;  you'll  tele- 
graph," John  Moyle  screamed  after  him.  Then,  in  a  subdued,  desponding 
tone,  be  added,  "  He  doesn't  bear  me ;  he  doesn't  care  for  me." 

He  fell  haok  into  his  chair,  very  wretched  indeed. 

"Bryan  dead !  Bryan  dead !"  he  kept  on  muttenng,  in  a  peevish, 
qaemlona  manner,  as  be  swayed  himself  to  and  fro  again.  It  was  some 
'   time  before  he  grew  more  oalm  and  self-posseised. 

"  Bryan  dead !  killed  upon  a  railway  down  in  Wales.  What  did  be 
go^there  for?  What  did  he  do  down  in  Wales  7  Bryan  dead]  To 
think  that  it  should  end  like  this  1  It's  a  murder !  if  s  a  murder,  if  there 
ever  was  one ;  and  the  nn  lies  at  the  door  of  those  who  sent  away  the 
poor  soul  to  work  for  his  bread,  a  labourer  upon  a  railway.  It's  their 
doing ;  I'll  say  so  always.  Well,  well,"  he  added  presently,  in  an  altered 
tone, "  didn't  I  have  my  share  in  it  f  Poor  Bryan  I  poor  unhappy  friend ! 
if  you  only  knew  all !" 

His  gaze  wandered  about  the  floor.  Presently  the  curate's  letter, 
remaining  where  it  had  fallen  at  Noel's  feet,  arrested  his  attrition.  He 
clutched  at  it  with  an  eager,  trembling  band.  He  read  it  through  again 
and  again,  but  with  some  difficulty ;  for  his  eyes  were  dim,  and  the  letter 
in  bis  agitated  fingen  was  shaken  about  before  him. 

"  There's  no  mistake,"  be  said.  "  The  only  doubt  is,  whether  be  yet 
hves ;  whether  the  poor  sonl — " 

He  stopped  with  a  sudden  scream.  His  nervous  system  had  been  so 
wrought  upon,  that  the  commonest  incidents  of  his  daily  hfis  coming 
upon  him  unexpectedly  startled  him  terribly.  His  glance  had  just 
fidlen  on  a  figure  entering  the  studio  from  the  house,  and  he  stepped 
back,  soared,  breathless,  in  a  sort  of  paroxysm  of  trepidation.  Yet  it  was 
only  bis  housekeeper  Hrs.  Trinder,  who  had  come  in,  aooof^g  to  ber 
usual  custom,  at  s  stated  period,  bearing  a  small  black  tuntny. 

"  BlesB  the  man !  what's  come  to  him?"  Mrs.  Trinder  asked  sternly, 
addressing  herself  in  iact  to  her  master,  though,  by  the  method  of  her 
inquiries,  it  seemed  as  though  tbey  were  directed  to  a  third  and  ima- 
ginary person.     "  Why,  if  he  hasn't  been  taking  me  for  a  ^oet  t" 
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"  Don't,  Trinder,  don't,"  the  sculptor  cried  appsalinffl; ;  "  don't  talk 
like  tbat;  don't  speak  of  such  thint^^." 

His  tone  of  distress  was  so  evident,  that  Mrs.  THnder  could  not  fail 
to  observe  it.  She  placed  the  tea-Q«j  upon  the  table,  and  turned  to  faer 
master. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  jou  ?"  she  asked.  "You're  not  ill, 
Gorely  ?" 

"No,  no;  don't  speak  to  me;  1st  me  alone;  g;oaway;"  and  he  stamped 
upon  the  floor  with  childish  impatience. 

"  No,  I  Bha'n't !"  the  housekeeper  answered,  firmly  bat  quietly. 
"  You'ie  not  fit  to  be  left  alone ;  you  know  you're  not."  She  stood  for 
A  moment  looking  at  him,  then  came  up  dose  to  where  he  was  eittiii(r. 

"  You  seem  to  me  to  be  knocked  silly-like.  Wbst's  Uie  matter  f 
Where's  that  young  fellow  gone  to  ?" 

"  Gone  away ;  gone  away  I" 

"  Gone,  has  he  ?  I'm  sorry  for  that.  He  did  you  good,  that  yoang 
fellow  did.  You  wouldn't  be  in  this  tantrum  if  he  was  hare.  I'm  sony 
he's  gone.  He  gire  some  trouble,  of  oonrse.  But  I  didn't  so  mndi 
mind ;  it  does  g  bouse  good  to  have  a  young  creature  moving  about  in  it. 
It  seems  to  bring  lack  to  a  place,  as  one  may  say.  What^a  the  matter  f 
Has  that  letter  broaght  you  bad  news?" 

"Yes,  yes;  terribly  bad  news;"  and,  hardly  knowing  what  he  wai 
doing,  he  read  it  over  again. 

"  Llanderych,"  he  mattered ;  "  that  most  be  a  long  way  off — a  very 
long  way;  an  expensive  journey  even  by  the  parliamentary  train ;  and 
he  might  be  dead  before  one  could  get  to  him  1  Poor  Bryan !  poor 
Bryan ! " 

"You're  as  white  as  a  sheet,"  Mrs.  Trinder  remarked.  "If you're 
going  to  be  ill,  you  know,  you'd  better  have  the  doctor  iu  at  once ;  It 
will  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  It's  no  use  moaning  and  groaning  and 
stamping  on  the  floor.  That  never  did  any  body  any  good.  Gome,  drink 
your  tea  while  it's  hot;  mayhap  you'll  fa^  better  after  it." 

Beneath  Sirs..  Trinder's  abrupt  faarshness  of  manner  there  was  yet  an 
under-current  of  tender  oonsideration  for  her  master,  which  was  on  the 
present  ocooeion  more  especially  manifest.  She  was  really  moved  at  ob- 
serving his  looks  of  suffering, — at  the  state  of  mental  prostration  to  which 
he  had  for  the  first  time  surrendered  himself.  The  ties  uniting  the  scnlp- 
tor  and  his  household  ware  not  really  the  less  secure  because  tbey  were 
rather  uncouth  in  form — were  kept  constantly  out  of  sight.  They  were 
sufficiently  strong — though,  it  might  be,  a  coating  of  nut  had  grown  onr 
them,  and  tbey  were  not  ofi«n  enough  in  use  to  remove  this.  For  rome 
time  the  housekeeper  stood  contemplating  her  master,  endeavouring  to 
rouse  him,  persoading  him  to  taste  the  tea  which  she  poured  out  tot  him, 
— Drying,  at  least,  t«  make  him  talk  of  his  troubles,  and  to  recc^ise  and 
gradually  grow  accustomed  to  them.  No  great  success,  however,  re- 
warded her  praiseworthy  efforts.    At  last  it  btoame  apparent  to  her  that 
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her  preienc«  did  little  pood,  if  indeed  it  waa  not  rather  a  source  of  ini- 
tadon  and  offence  to  the  old  man. 

"I'll leave  him,"  she  said;  "perhaps  he'll  ^t better  by  hiaself.  Some 
meD  are  like  dog^:  they  don't  care  to  be  looked  atvben  they're  ill.  They 
like  to  crawl  away  to  a  coma*  and  have  their  Ulnesa  ont  all  1^  their- 
selvea.  I  don't  know  as  they  ain't  right.  I'm  eare  I  hate  a  foss  as 
much  at  any  one ;  and  the  way  some  women  go  bothering  round  a  nek 
man,  and  think  they're  doing  a  deal  of  good  with  the  noiae  and  worrit 
they  make,  I'm  sure  is  enough  to  drive  any  one  mad.  Perhaps  he'll 
come  round  again  presently,  if  I  let  him  alone." 

And  slowly  she  withdrew  from  the  studio,  stopping  on  the  thresltold 
as  she  went  out  to  take  a  parting  look  at  her  master,  and  to  Bay  : 

"  Try  and  drink  your  tea,  there's  a  good  man.  There's  nothing  like 
a  cap  of  tea  for  a  sorrowing  heart  or  a  weakly  stomach." 

There  was  little  change  in  the  old  man,  beyond  a  look  of  relief  at 
finding  himself  alone. 

"A  long  joom^;  an  expensive  journey,"  he  continued  to  mutter 
over  and  over  again,  varying  the  monotony  now  and  then  with  an 
exclamation  of,  "  Bryan  dead !  Poor  Bryan  !  Poor  iWend  1  Bijan 
dead!" 

For  hours  he  was  thus  employed.  The  light  waned;  the  studio  grew 
dark;  still  he  did  not  stir  firom  his  chair, — tasted  no  food.  He  was 
more  composed ;  he  trembled  less ;  he  only  muttered  now  at  long  inter- 
v«la ;  but  there  was  a  sad,  rigid,  painful  look  on  his  face. 

It  was  quite  night,  when  Barty  Trinder  entered  with  a  candle. 

"  Who  sent  for  yon  t  How  dare  you  come  here  at  this  time,  without 
being  sent  for  7"  the  sculptor  screamed  out  savagely. 

"Stuff!"  Bar^  answered  promptly;  "you'll  get  no  good  Tailing  at 
me.  You  can't  sit  here  in  the  dark,  you  know.  The  place  isn't  too 
cheerful  at  the  best  of  times.  A  candle  don't  make  much  difference, 
perhaps,  but  it  does  a  little." 

"  I  don't  want  it.     I  won't  have  it,"  John  Moyle  cried  petulantly. 

"Rubbish!  take  it  quiet.  You  can't  do  without  candles, — no  one 
can;"  and  Barty  sat  down  on  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  smalt  table,  and 
a  few  feet  from  his  master. 

"  Oo  away,  Bartj.  I  don't  want  you.  Leave  me  alone,  I  say.  Why 
don't  you  leave  me  alone?" 

"  Nonsense  I  I've  come  to  cheer  you  up.  I  say,  do  you  hear  this  V 
and  Barty  slapped  bis  leg;  the  jingling  of  some  halfpence  in  his  pocket 
became  audible.  "  I've  lots  of  money  to-night.  You  can  win  it  all  of 
me,  if  you're  in  luck.    Let's  have  a  game  of  crihbage." 

"No,  no,  no!     I  can't;  I  sha'n't;  I  won't!" 

"  Well,  there's  no  need  to  make  all  that  rumpus,  you  know,"  Barty 
said  coolly. 

"  Qo  away,  Barty,  I  tell  you,"  the  old  man  cried. 

"  No.    The  missus  told  me  you  were  out  of  sorts,  and  that  I  ww  tc 
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look  after  you,  and  not  leave  you ;  and  I  was  to  try  and  amoae  you. 
Yon  won't  play  cribbage  1  Well,  ahall  I  Bing  you  a  song,  or  ehall  I 
whisde  you  a  tune  ?    Wiiicli  will  yon  have  ?" 

And  Barty,  clearing  his  voice  uoidly,  and  slapping  his  hands  to- 
gether, nodded,  chuckled,  and  grinned  at  his  employer ;  performin^j 
indeed,  the  sort  of  antics  he  would  have  selected  had  lie  been  acting 
under  instructions  to  entertain  a  baby  in  longolothes. 

"  Don't,  Barty,  don't !"  John  Moyle  said,  in  a  {utaous,  whining,  im- 
jdoring  tone.  "Go  away,  Barty,  there's  a  good  fellow;  go  away.  I 
tell  you  what,"  he  added,  as  his  servaut,  declining  to  depart,  shook  hi« 
head, — "I  toll  yen  what  I'll  do,  Barty,  if  you'll  go  at  once;  I'll  give 
you  a  shilling,  there !" 

It  was  evident  that  Jobn  Itfoyle  was  not  himself.  Still  Barty  de- 
clined to  move. 

"  A  shilling.  Baity ;  a  whole  shilling.  Yes,  and  a  glass  of  wine  ; 
rU  add  that  too." 

"  You'd  better  let  me  stay  and  play  at  cards,  and  win  my  money  of 
me.  You  won't?  Give  me  the  shilling,  then.  Take  care,  now;  I 
aha'n't  give  it  you  back  if  you  alter  your  mind.  But  if  yon  shout  out  for 
me,  I  dun't  mind  coming  up  again  and  having  a  game  at  cribbage  with 
you  by  and  by.  Come,  cheer  up ;  be  a  man ;  mopiug's  no  good.  Is  the 
•hilling  all  right  7     You'i«  not  putting  me  off  with  abadun,  are  you?" 

Bar^nng  the  coin  upon  the  table ;  and,  satisfied  with  the  soundness 
of  the  purchase>money,  carried  out  his  share  of  the  compact  by  with- 
drawing from  the  studio  and  leaving  his  master  to  his  solitude. 

He  was  very  miserable.  He  had  discontinued  to  moan,  however, 
and  to  rock  himself  about;  he  was  recovering  from  the  inane  depressioa 
into  which  he  had  at  first  sunk.  But  the  process  of  his  amelioration  was 
not  rapid.  It  was  some  time  before  he  oould  summon  sufficient  energy 
to  rise  from  his  sitting  posture  and  move  about  the  room.  But  some 
definite  resolution,  it  was  dear,  was  heginniDg  to  take  root  in  his  mind. 
He  stirred  at  last,  and  approached  the  door  leading  into  the  bouse.  Close 
by,  attached  by  a  piece  of  string  to  a  nail  in  the  wall,  a  slate  was  sus- 
pended. Upon  this  itr  had  been  his  habit  to  make  notes  of  any  future 
engagements  he  might  have  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession.  He  read  over 
the  list  of  the  appointments  he  had  undertaken  to  koep  on  the  morrow. 

"  A  full  day,"  he  eaid ;  "  s  very  full  day," 

He  put  down  the  slate  with  a  sigh,  and  turned  away.  He  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  studio  with  a  shuffling,  unsteady,  tottering  gait. 

"  I  sha'n't  be  fit  for  work ;  I  sha'ii't  be  able  to  do  any  thing.  And 
my  hand  shaking  like  this !"  He  stretched  out  his  arm,  contemplating 
his  tremulous  fingers  with  a  curious  critical  look.  "And  to  have  all 
•orts  of  peo]^e  coming  here,  grimacing  and  jabbering  and  chattering; 
it  will  be  very  hatefiiL  I  shall  only  insult  them, — make  them  look  the 
£xils  they  are  in  tbeir  portraits.  Mo ;  I  won't  see  them,  though  it  will 
be  ft  dreadful  Ims  in  monev  to  me,— quite  dreadful."       , .  , 

■'        ^^  C.oogic 
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He  brooded  over  this  idea  for  k  coneiderable  time.  Then  he  stopped 
suddenly,  bis  attention  arrested  for  a  moment  by  the  candle  which  Bar^ 
liad  left  upon  the  table,  lighted. 

"  No ;  I  can't  go  to  b«^d,"  he  said ;  "  I  daren't,  for  one  tbin^.  To  lie 
tossing  aboat  wide  avake,  restless  and  fereriiih,  with  my  head  burning 
hot ;  or  to  sleep  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  to  wake  with  a  start  out  of  a 
horrid  dream, — a  cruel  dream  of  poor  Bryan  mangled  and  bleeding, 
oruBhed  to  death  upon  the  railway  in  Wales.  Not  that — not  that;  any 
thing  but  that  1" 

And  he  stooped  and  blew  out  the  candle,  as  though  posBessed  by  the 
notion  that  in  so  doing  he  had  rendered  his  going  np-etairs  to  bed  altogether 
an  impossibility.  The  candle  out,  it  was  with  an  air  of  astonishment  he 
discovered  that  the  studio  was  still  not  in  darkness.  Day  was  dawning ; 
the  light  of  the  early  morning  was  strugghng  in  at  the  window  in  the 
roof  of  the  studio.  He  pondered  for  a  moment,  endeavouring  to  recollect 
how  many  hours  bad  passed  since  Noel  had  left  him, — how  long  he  had 
been  alone  in  the  studio. 

Then  he  went  to  the  cisl«m  in  the  comer  of  the  room,  and  bathed 
his  hands  and  face ;  wetting  bis  rough  white  hair;  splashing  his  clothes. 
He  took  his  hat,  and,  passing  out  of  the  beck-door,  set  off  walking  at  a 
brisk  pace.  The  cool  morning  air  refreshed  him, — gave  him  strength 
and  energy.  His  step  had  almoat  a  young  man's  elasticity  as  he  hur- 
ried along  Oxford  Street.  Soon  he  was  leaving  London  behind  him. 
And  it  was  evident  that  ha  was  not  joumejing  at  random.  He  walked 
on  like  a  man  governed  by  a  fixed  scheme.  He  was  bound,  it  became 
evident,  as  he  went  on  and  on  in  a  special  direction,  for  the  establishment 
maintained  by  Mr.  Gurwood  for  the  cbai^  of  the  insane, — for  the  pri- 
vate asylum  some  miles  to  the  west  of  London, — the  house  known  as  The 
laurels. 

Ur.  Gurwood's  patient  still  lived.  Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  that 
eminent  medical  man, — founded,  too,  upon  a  lai^  experience, — time  had 
brought  little  change.  The  sufferer  stiO  survived :  still,  however,  with- 
out intervals  of  reason. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  John  Moyle,  dusty,  fatigued,  breath- 
leas,  reentered  the  studio. 

"There's  a  many  people  been  here  after  yon,"  said  Bart^;  "the 
knocker's  had  a  bard  time  of  it  all  day  long.  Shall  I  tell  ycu  who's 
been  ?     I  wrote  all  their  names  down." 

"  No ;  don't  tell  me.  I  don't  want  to  hear.  They  may  come  again 
and  again,  and  break  the  door  down  with  knocking  at  it,  for  all  I  care. 
I'm  going  away ;  I  don't  know  for  how  long.  Oo  up  into  my  room ; 
briog  down  a  handkerchief,  a  collar,  my  comb,  aad  tooth-brush.  So 
you  hear  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  the  missus ;  she'll  know  what's  proper  tar  you  to  take." 

"  Mo  1"  cried  the  sculptor  angrily.     "  I  won't  have  it^  I  tell  jou. 
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Go  yooraelf.  I  don't  want  jour  wife  cackling  round  me,  tormsnting  me 
with  questions,  and  watching  me  vith  a  wondering  fece.  Besides,  ehe'd 
weigh  me  down  with  a  load  of  things  I  don't  want.  You  do  as  I  bid 
70U.     Go  up-stairs  at  once." 

Barty  quitted  the  room.  In  his  absence  his  master  climbsd  up  to 
the  shelf  of  plaster-casta,  and  took  from  hit  favourite  hiding^plaoe  a 
handful  of  sovereigns;  he  thrust  Uiem  into  his  pocket  without  ooontingf 
them.  He  had  barely  oompletsd  this  arrangement,  when  Barty  returned. 
The  sculptor  made  up  a  amall  parcel  of  the  articles  brought  from  his 
bedroom.    The  arrangements  for  his  journey  were  then  complete. 

"Mind,"  he  said,  turning  to  Barty,  "I'm  g^n^  out  of  Town.  My 
return's  uncertain ;  tell  that  to  any  body  who  asks.  Yon  go  on  with 
your  work,  and  keep  sober.  You'd  better;  I  shall  come  beck  quite  un- 
expectedly,— perh^  in  an  hour's  time ;  perhaps  in  a  week's.  Let  me 
catch  yon  idle,  that's  all." 

Barty  only  chuckled  and  sodded.  A  moment  ailer,  John  Moyle  was 
gone. 

He  paused  at  the  door  of  a  parcels'  booking-office  to  study  a  railway 
time-table  there  affixed.  He  was  some  time  arriving  at  a  decision  as  to 
ttie  train  that  would  suit  him  best.  He  was  angry  at  finding  how  sloir 
the  cheap  trains  were,  how  expensive  the  qnick. 

During  the  years  that  had  gone  by  since  Bryan  Tredgold  and  Nod 
had  journeyed  into  Wales,  the  nUlway  system  had  been  greatly  extended 
over  the  face  of  the  country.  Llanderych  itself,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  stage  of  some  eight  or  nine  miles,  to  be  endured  in  a  slow-moving* 
three-horse  coach,  could  now  boast  of  a  continuous  railvay  connexion 
with  London.  Not,  it  is  tme,  by  means  of  a  very  direct  route ;  but  stiO, 
prooeeding  circuitously,  now  by  this  main  line,  now  by  this  branch, — ^with 
much  changing  of  carriages,  worrying  of  railway- servants,  and  eager 
watching  lest  the  points  of  junction  should  be  passed  and  missed, — the 
traveller,  compelled  by  fate  to  visit  the  grimy  little  Mid-Wales  town  to 
which  we  have  already  introduced  our  readers,  was  enabled  to  reach  his 
destination  moeh  more  conveniently  and  quickly  and  cheaply  than  had 
formerly  been  the  case.  There  was  no  longer  need  to  tramp  along  the 
steep  winding  roads  if  a  bi-weekly  coach  was  missed,  or  its  seats  were 
found  to  be  all  engaged,  or  if  its  prices  were  too  high  for  the  pocket  of 
the  wayfarer;  little  need  now  to  bargain  with  carts  for  a  lifr,  or  to  pro- 
ceed drowsily  by  means  of  the  barges  upon  the  river.  The  railway  had 
altered  all  this;  it  had  outstripped  every  competitor;  it  was  tho  tine 
friend  of  both  rich  and  poor, — saving  them  in  time,  money,  and  fatigue; 
shortening  their  journey.  It  made  war  npon  the  picturesque  and  the 
poetical,  very  likely ;  but  people  were  beginning  to  understand  that  travel 
signified  discomfort,  and  was  a  thing  to  be  got  over,  accordingly,  aa 
quickly  as  might  be;  and  they  blessed  the  steam-engine  heartily.  Few 
nowadays  will  hesitate  to  add  Amen  to  that  benediction. 
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There  was  no  great  alteration  in  the  town  of  Llandeiych,  bowerer. 
It  was  more  prosperous,  certainly ;  fnit  in  its  case  tliat  only  seemed  to 
mean  that  it  was  more  dirty  than  lieietofare.  There  was  a  greater  d^ 
mand  for  flannel,  and  the  business  at  the  iron-works  was  brisker  than 
erer.  Tbe  river  was,  therefore,  more  deeply  pollnted ;  the  iactory-hiinds 
gave  increased  trouble  to  the  Reverend  David  Griffith,  still  in  charge  of 
the  parish,  the  rector  oontiDuing  to  be  non-resident.  There  was  more  mire 
in  the  roadways,  and  a  largely-recruited  army  of  pigs  parading  dailj-  in 
the  gutters,  and  a  denser  concoorse  of  children  toying  with  the  cinders, 
the  garbage,  the  mud -heaps,  in  the  street. 

In  re^ird  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Ilid-'Wales  Railway  Company,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  town  had  been  in  a  measure  made  available  as  a 
"  base  of  operations,"  to  use  a  military  term.  The  line  upon  which  Bryan 
and  Pfoel,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Pnckle  the  inspector,  had  been  em- 
ployed had  stretched  away  to  a  sea-port  town  at  some  distance,  had  then 
followed  the  line  of  coast  for  abont  fifty  miles, — seldom  passing  out  of 
earshot  of  the  beat  of  the  tide  upon  the  sldngles, — and,  reaching  a  densely- 
populated  mining-district,  had  then  returned  suddenly  in  the  direction  of 
Llanderych.  Upon  the  map,  therefore,  the  lines  of  the  railroad  took  the 
form  of  a  "  delta,"  and  Llanderych  had  at  no  time  during  the  progress  of 
^e  works — long  protracted  by  reason  of  engineering  difficulties,  and  the 
company  being  at  times  rather  straitened  in  its  funds — ceased  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  head-quarters  of  the  undertaking.  It  was  upon  the  works 
of  what  may  be  called  the  "  return  line"  that  the  accident  to  which  allu- 
eion  has  been  made  had  occurred.  The  original  line,  oommnnioating 
with  the  sea,  had  been  some  time  completed  and  opened,  and  was  indeed, 
at  the  period  now  under  mention,  paying  its  ptoprietorB  a  highly  creditable 
dividend  upon  their  outlay. 

To  the  eyes  of  John  Moyle,  passenger  from  Limdon  per  eoacb  and 
train,  Llanderych  presented  itself  under  a  more  than  usually  lively  aspect 
The  monthly  oatUe-market  was  being  held  in  the  streets  of  the  town. 
Mud  was  being  freely  spattered  about,  horses  were  careering  over  the 
roadway,  ponies  were  pran^g  upon  the  paths,  to  the  consternation  of 
the  pigs  and  the  delight  of  the  children.  Drovers  were  swearing  Welsh 
oaths,  hurrying  hither  and  thither  distractedly,  plying  bands  and  feet  and 
sticks  in  futile  efTcrts  to  dress  the  line  of  their  four-&oted  charges,  to  con- 
quer their  roving  propensities,  to  compel  them  to  form  a  square  of  decent 
compactness,  and  occupy  a  portion  only  of  the  wide  High  Street.  Lean 
fiirmen  pushed  their  way  through  the  crowd,  punching  leaner  oxen  in  the 
ribs,  driving  terribly  htad  bargains,  quarreUing  fiercely  with  each  other 
over  a  sixpenny  differenoe ;  very  niggardly  with  their  money,  and  ye^  in 
another  moment,  unwisely  proiiise  in  the  draughts  of  ale  with  which  th^ 
treated  each  other.  Scrutinising  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  youngor 
cattle-dealers,  however,  evidence  may  be  found  of  a  closer  connesion  of 
the  town  with  London  than  of  old.  There  is  an  air  of  fashion  about  the  cut 
of  some  of  their  coats,  a  rakish  new-fangled  look  about  their  wide-awakes, 
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quite  new  to  Llandflrycli,  and  manifestly  derived  from  the  increand  faciliti«8 
of  communication  with  Babjlon.  These  are  signs  of  prograH,  perhaps; 
jet  tiiey  do  not  tell  altogether  advantageouBl;  hy  the  nde  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  broad -brimmed,  high-gait«red,  leather-breeched  costmnes  of  (he 
elder  men.  A  hw  of  the  women  from  distant  districts  appear  still  in  the 
traditional,  hideous,  chimney-pot  bearer-h&ts,  known  to  all  travellers  in 
Wales, — quite  the  climax  of  ugliness  in  head-dress,  yet  regarded  as  pre- 
eiooB  heirlooms  in  many  Welsh  squireen  families,  and  so  ooming  down 
from  past  generations  to  the  present.  In  time,  it  is  believed,  these  hate 
will  altogether  die  out :  universally  uuregretted,  one  wonld  think.  No  new 
hats  are  made  to  replace  the  expiring  old ;  so,  in  the  course  of  natnr?,  it 
is  a  satisfaction  to  reflect,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  sarrive  much  longer. 

There  was  an  additional  motive,  too,  for  livelmesa  and  ezdCement  in 
Llanderych.  An  inquest  was  being  held  in  the  large  room  oftheGlendwr 
Anns  Hotel  upon  the  bodies  of  three  men  killed  upon  the  railway-works. 

The  scene  of  the  accident  was  about  four  miles  out  of  Llanderych. 
Medical  aid  had  been  at  once  obtained  for  the  sufferers.  Mr.  William^ 
the  surgeon  of  Llanderych,  had  at  once  hastened  to  the  spot ;  and  other 
practitioners  from  longer  distances  hod  been  prompt  to  render  thcdr  as- 
sistance. The  wounded  had  been  oonveyed  to  the  nearest  village;  the 
bodies  of  the  three  men,  killed  instantly  by  the  fall  of  the  bridge,  wer« 
borne  by  a  special  train  into  the  town,  laid  npon  earth-wagons,  and  covered 
with  tarpaulin,  for  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  death.  Intelligenoe  of  the 
accident,  however,  had  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  train  with  its  ghastly 
burden ;  a  crowd  bad  gathered  at  the  station  to  meet  it,  and  a  jwofound 
emotion  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants. 

John  Moyle  was  harrying  down  the  High  Street,  making  his  way  as 
well  as  he  could  through  the  crowd  of  the  market,  the  flocks  and  herds, 
the  throngs  of  haggling  traders.  He  stopped  to  pat  a  question  to  a 
passer-by. 

The  man  looked  at  him  with  a  cnrioua,  balf-doubting,  surprised  face. 

"  You  here, — John  Moyle  ?    Surely  it  is !"  said  the  man. 

The  sculptor  repeated  his  inquiry,  apparently,  in  his  urgency,  failing 
to  remark  that  he  had  been  recognised  and  accosted  by  name. 

"  "Hie  inquest  7"  the  man  said  in  reply,  his  sharp  blue  eyee  wandering 
over  the  eager,  excited,  confused  faoe  of  the  sculptor.  "The  inquest  ii 
jnst  over.  A  verdict  of '  Accidental  Death  j'  and  not  a  word  of  reproach 
to  the  company.  To  my  thinking,  they've  got  cheaply  off.  I  sak)  long 
ago  the  bridge  was  too  slight  for  this  country ;  would  be  sure  to  give  way 
after  &  wet  season.  And  Fd  have  told  the  coroner  so,  if  he'd  asked  me 
the  question ;  only  be  didn't,  and  it  just  wasn't  my  business  to  go  volun- 
teering a  Btat«ment  to  the  injury  of  my  employers.  But  they've  starved 
the  works  all  along ;  let's  hope  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  them." 

John  Moyle  had  by  chance  addressed  himsdf  to  a  man  wdl  able  to 
afford  bim  information — no  other  than  Mr.  Puckle  the  inspector. 

"  But  the  men— they  were  dead  V 
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"  Soralj ;  or  tlia>a  would  hare  been  no  need  fer  an  inqnei^  man." 

"And  their  names?     ^ff  wasn't  amoiip  them  f" 

"Their  names,  poor  bouIs? — Michael  Sullivan,  Hilea  Ke%,  Owen 
Prioe.    Three  very  stout  navvies,  as  navvies  go." 

The  sculptor  drew  a  lon^  breath,  and  there  was  an  ezpresoon  of  relief 
apon  his  face. 

"  But  there  were  others  hurt  7"  be  said  preeently,  with  a  snddm 
ifltom  of  acute  anxiety. 

"  Yes,  and  hurt  badly.  It  will  go  hard  with  some  of  them,  I'm 
thinking;.  It's  a  sad,  om«l  business  j  though  them's  little  nee  in  greet- 
in(f  over  it," 

"  And  Bryan  Tredgold  V 

The  inspector  laid  bis  large  band  g:ently  upon  John  Koyle'e  shoulders. 

"  Hush,  Mr.  Moyle,"  he  said  kindly ;  "  he's  plain  George  Bryan  here ; 
don't  forget  that.  We  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  Bryan  Tredgold, 
Mr.  Moyle." 

"  You  know  me  ?"  said  the  sculptor  dreamily,  with  a  bewildered  look, 
straok  at  last  by  the  eonnd  of  hie  own  name. 

"  Yes,  though  you  seem  to  have  forgotten  me.  Think,  many  years 
ago  now,  of  a  boose  in  Newman  Street;  of  a  raw  Sootoh  lad  come  up 
to  Town  from  Glasgow,  and  going  away  to  India — one  Gluny  Packle. 
I'm  that  same  lad.  But  don't  pnt  yonrself  out  with  trying  to  recollect 
now,  Mr.  Moyle." 

The  sculptor  passed  his  hands  nervously  across  his  forehead,  closing 
biseyee. 

"  My  mind's  going,  snrely,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  or  I  can  think 
of  one  ^ling  only,— -of  poor  Bryan.    Tell  me  of  bim." 

"  Geoi^  Bryan,"— the  inspector  assnmed  rather  an  official  manner  as 
he  spoke, — "  George  Bryan,  a  ganger  upon  the  railway-works  here,  a  man 
much  liked  and  respected,  who  might  have  risen  to  a  higher  position  if 
be  had  so  chosen,  is  severely  injured  by  the  recent  accident  Very  slight 
hopes  are  entertained  of  his  recovery." 

"  This  is  tree  V 

"  Say  that  there  are  no  hopes,  and  it  will  bs  trner  still,  I  grieve  to 
add,  Mr.  Moyle ;"  and  Hr.  Puckle's  voice  softened,  and  his  manner  re- 
laxed, as  he  beheld  the  agitation  of  the  old  man. 

"  Poor  Bryan !"  said  John  Moyle,  in  a  heart-broken  voic«. 

"  Take  heart,  Mr.  Moyle.  We'll  do  all  we  can  for  him.  Be  sure  of 
it" 

"  Bryan  dead !"  he  moaned,  while  something  of  bis  old  half-cnuy 
look  came  back  to  him.    "  Poor  friend,— dead,  dead !" 

Cluny  Pnckle  pressed  the  scnlptor's  hand. 

"  He  yet  lives ;  bnt  the  end  is  with  God,"  be  said  solemnly. 

"And  Koei, — the  boy?"  cried  the  old  man. 

"  Young  Bryan,  or  Bryan's  boy,  as  they  call  him  hereabouts,  is  at 
the  bedside  of  the  dying  man.    Poor  laddie,  it's  a  croel  trial  for  him ! 
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Bat  he  has  a  brave,  tnie,  young  heart,  has  the  laddie ;  ay,  and  a  loving 
ooe  too.  I  think  he'd  sooner  be  cut  in  pieces  than  be  torn  away  now  from 
bis  friend  Bryan's  side." 

"  Let  me  go  to  them ;  let  me  go  at  onoe." 

"  Surely,  surely,  Mr.  Koyle ;  we'll  be  off  at  once.  It's  nme  miles 
down  the  line.  The  wounded  men — I  grieve  to  say  Biyan's  notthe  only 
one — are  l;iog  in  the  village.  Bryan's  at  the  Harp,  a  roadside  inn ;  but 
they're  tsldng  care  of  him.  The  doctor's  there  constantly,  and  ^oel'* 
for  ever  at  his  side  since  he  came  back;  and  we  sha'a't  £nd  Cnnts 
Griff  far  off,  I'm  thinking.     Come ;  this  is  the  way." 

Chapter  XIV. 


Few  of  my  readers  can  reqnire  any  particular  account  of  Camberland 
Crescent,  Hyde  Park, — that  long  halfmoon  of  tall,  white,  handsome, 
high-rented,  many-storied  houses  on  the  right-hand  side,  as  you  turn  your 
back  upon  Town,  of  what  was  once  the  Tybnm  Boad ;  commanding  plea- 
sant views  over  the  green  plain  of  the  Park,  and  the  elm-shadowed  paths 
of  Eensington  Gardens;  with  a  trim,  well-k^t  enclosure  m  frtmt,  the 
common  property  of  the  tenants  of  the  Crescent,  and  accessible  from  their 
dining-room  windows ;  with  handsome  balconies  above,  verandah-corered, 
and  adorned  wiUi  flowers ;  "  most  eligible  Town-residencee  for  the  nobih^ 
and  gentry,"  so  the  auctioneers  of  the  neighbourhood  delight  tc  say. 

It  was  the  evening.  The  spring  was  so  mild  and  g^ial  that  people 
sat  with  their  windows  open,  without  extravagant  fears  of  influenza, 
merely  recognising  the  youth  of  the  year  by  iterated  questionings  of  each 
other  every  now  and  then  as  to  whether  the  draught  was  felt  to  be  too 
much,  and  all  were  quite  sadsfled  ih&t  Utey  did  not  feel  oold. 

A.  moderator-lamp  shed  its  rich  mellow  light  upon  Glare's  gtdden 
head.  She  bent  over  a  tiny  piece  of  deUcate  embroidery ;  it  was  her 
habit  to  ply  her  needle  constantly,  and  with  an  amazing  dexterity.  She 
was  a  most  skilful  workwoman,  and  her  white,  taper,  clever  fingeia  were 
for  ever  busy  in  giving  new  value  to  silk,  gold-thread,  silver-cord,  and 
other  choice  materials,  by  ingenious  employment  and  combination  of  them 
for  decorative  purposes.  Her  bright  needle  flashed  beneaU)  the  lamp- 
light  in  the  rapidity  of  its  progress.  She  was  qmt«  an  auUiority  upas 
all  the  branches  of  that  vast  and  mysterious  subject  dear  to  feminine 
nature — the  art  of  fanoy-woik.  And  she  looked  very  pretty,  with  ha 
graceful  head  bowed  over  her  embroidery,  or  now  raised  and  tilted  a  little 
on  one  side,  in  contemplation  or  critical  eiamination  of  the  results  of  her 
labours.  Indeed,  a  young  girl  engrossed  by  her  needle  is  always  a.  pretty 
object  to  study ;  a  sort  of  pendant  picture  to  that  other  charming  snb- 
\ect — a  young  mother  stooping  over  her  child ;  and  little  more  inferior  in 
point  of  beauty  than  a  companion  composition  ever  is  to  the  < 
work. 
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"  Yoa  are  qnite  sore  that  yon  don't  find  it  too  oold  with  that  windoir 
open,  innmmn  ?"  Glare  inqnired. 

Ifamma  was  quite  sure. 

Indeed,  the  sola  on  which  Mn.  GifFord  reclined  was  completely  ont 
of  the  reach  of  the  dnm^ht,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  lamp  and  tlie 
table  at  which  Clare  was  seated. 

Clem  SuckhuTBt  had  described  Mrs.  Oifford, — the  mother  of  Glare,— 
not  rererently,  as  a  little  woman,  all  ringlets.  The  descriptioii  wonld 
have  been  r^arded  as  sufGdently  accurate  by  a  great  many  people.  The 
profuse  blond  treeses  flowed  down  on  each  side  of,  half  hiding,  the  small 
faded  face.  The  features — ouce  pretty,  no  doubt, — they  were  still  well 
and  delicately  shaped,  and  regular— wore  yet  a  compressed  and  withered 
look.  Mor«  than  ever  now  she  occupied  the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room, 
carelhlly  posed  and  shawled  and  cushioned,  leading  a  voy  invalid  sort  of 
life ;  barely  able,  as  it  seemed,  to  set  foot  to  the  ground, — she  had  perh^ 
fostered  her  originally  slight  lameness  until  it  had  become  altogether 
irremediable, — and  yet  enjoying,  in  some  measore,  the  very  helplessness  of 
her  situation.  She  was  careful,  too,  to  preserve  what  remained  to  her  of 
her  bean^ :  which  must  have  been,  at  its  best,  a  little  insipid  and  inane  in 
character.  Her  toilette  was  a  laborious  and  intricate  performance ;  her 
dress  was  always  studiously  el^;ant.  The  pallor  of  her  complexion  was 
a  little  reheved  by  the  application  of  cosmetics :  it  was  probably  to  coun- 
■  teraot  in  a  measure  this  artifice,  or  because,  as  time  went  on,  she  became 
conscious  of  the  deepening  of  the  lines  in,  the  increasing  wanness  of  her 
face,  that  she  shrank  so  much  from  exposure  to  any  excess  of  light. 
Reclining  in  her  carriage,  she  was  always  careful  to  seek  the  shadow  of 
her  lined,  bloom-tinted  parasol;  in-doors,  with  a  screen  of  feathers,  she 
avoided  the  glare  of  either  sun  or  luap :  and  her  couch  was  generally 
placed  in  the  most  dimly-lighted  part  of  the  room. 

These  are  small  matters  to  chronicle,  very  likely.  But  about  the 
widow  of  the  late  Ferdinand  Gray,  the  wife  of  Richard  Qifford, — present 
bead  of  the  firm  of  Fordyce  and  Fordyce, — there  is  not,  indeed,  much  to 
be  said ;  <m]y  that,  in  her  soft,  feeble,  timid  way,  she  was  sweet-tempered 
and  kind-hearted,  fond  of  her  husband  and  Ids  sou,  fonder  still  of  her 
only  child  Clare.  During  her  often  painful  lameness  she  was  never 
querulous  or  fretful ;  she  was  ever  patient  to  endure,  though  quite  incap- 
ble  of  any  effort  on  her  own  beh^.  Doubtless  she  gave  Barfbrd,  her 
maid,  a  great  deal  of  tronble :  but  certainly  never  a  word  of  unkindnesa. 
She  was  always  docile  and  gentle  and  submiMive.  Her  coders  to  the 
servants  took  the  form  of  the  most  subdued  requests.  She  seemed  to 
ask  of  the  world  around  her  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  left  alone, 
in  qniet,  unnoticed,  with  such  luxurious  surnmndings  as  her  own 
ample  fortune  and  the  care  of  her  husband  and  her  daughter  could 
supply. 

She  spoke  very  little.  Clare  was  busy  with  her  work, — too  busy,  it 
seemed,  to  care  for  conversation.] 
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"  Do  700  hkt  Clem  Btckhnrflt,  Clare  T'  Mn.  Giffind  Mkad,  after  a 
loDg:  pause,  in  a  languid,  light  voice. 

"  Oh,  yea,  mamma,"  Clare  answered ;  "  I  like  him  verj  m\L  He's 
generally  amosing." 

"  He.  oomea  here  very  often  now,  Clare,  I  notice.  I  wish  I'd  beoi 
well  enough  to  have  gone  down-staire  to  dinner.  Bat  I  really  didn't 
feel  equal  to  it.  And  Doctor  Mason  thinks  it  so  much  better  for  tna  to 
dine  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  He  seems  a  gentlemanly  young  mao.  I 
remember  hia  fatJier  many  years  ago.  The  Bnckhnrsta  have  always  beat 
handsome  and  gentlemanly :  though  terribly  extraragant,  I've  heard." 

"  Clement  was  a  great  friend  of  Herbert's,  you  kuow,  at  Eton ;  and 
he's  a  Eort  of  relation  of  ours,  he  says." 

"  I'm  aJraid  he's  eztravftgant,  Clare.  It  must  have  been  on  dut 
accoont  he  left  the  army ;  and  yet  he's  a  very  young  man." 

At  this  moment  Clu«,  becoming  engrossed  by  an  unexpected  difficnltj 
in  her  embroidery,  did  not  speak.  Mrs.  Uifford  was  unequal  to  saataiuing 
a  oonversation  merely  by  her  own  efforts ;  so  the  subject  dropped,  iin. 
Gifford  closed  her  eyes,  pureuing  in  silence  the  train  oftluHigfat  whidi 
had  originated  her  inquiry  as  to  whether  Clare  liked  Glsm  Bockhnrst. 

The  evening  air  wafi»d  in  at  the  window  a  light  odour  of  tobacco- 
smoke. 

"  There's  some  one  smoking  in  the  garden,"  Clare  said.  And  having 
arrived  at  a  convenient  opportunity  for  pause  in  her  work,  she  liud  the  ■ 
embroidery  upon  the  table,  and  moved  to  the  window.  The  mooul'^t 
played  with  a  silvery  glimmer  upon  ibe  soft  rich  folds  of  her  dreas — a 
silk  of  delicate  hue — as  she  stepped  into  the  balcony  and  looked  out  upon 
the  well- tended  endosure  in  iront  of  the  house. 

A  young  mao,  the  smoker,  was  pacing  to  and  fro  upon  the  smooth  lawn. 

"  It's  Herbert,"  said  Clare  to  herself;  "  I  expected  no  leas.  Really 
he  grows  very  romantic.  And  how  he  keeps  on  staring  at  the  mooo! 
And  he's  got  no  bat  on ;  I'm  sure  he'll  catch  cold.  And  what  u  the  boy 
doing  now  7  Studying  a  portrait^  I  do  declare;  holding  it  full  in  the 
moonlight.  Yes ;  and  then  kiseing  it  How  interesting !"  A  marry, 
musical  little  laugh  trilled  from  Clare's  red  lips.  Presently  she  called 
to  bim :  "  Herbert,  I  want  you." 

"  Holloa,  Clare,"  he  oned  from  tbe  garden  below,  turning  round  at 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  "  is  that  you  f" 

"Come  in ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Wait  a  minute.    Let  me  finish  my  dgar." 

Soon  he  reentered  the  house,  and  came  up  to  the  diawing-rooDk 
Mrs.  Oifibrd  slightly  moved  the  screen  with  which  she  shielded  her  bee 
from  the  glare  of  tbe  lamp,  to  say  gently, 

"  I  think  it's  rather  imprudent,  Herbert,  to  be  out  in  the  garden  w 
late  as  this ;  I'm  sure  it  must  be  damp." 

"  Oh,  it's  a  very  warm  evening,"  the  young  man  explained ;  and  he 
went  up  to  Clare,  who  bad  taken  a  seat  near  the  window. 
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"  Wby  did  joa  leave  Clem  and  papaT  Clare  ailrod. 

They  were  at  Bome  distance  from  Mrs.  Giflbrd's  conob,  and  from  ber 
poeition  their  converaation,  carried  on  in  a  low  tone,  was  only  occasionaUy 
audible. 

"  They  got  on  to  politics,  or  something  rather  beyond  me:  bo  I  thought 
I'd  better  have  a  cigar  in  the  garden.  Clem'fl  an  awfiilly  clever  felloir. 
He  can  talk  about  any  thing,  it  aeemB  to  me.  Sut  it's  a  bore  to  have  to 
listen  to  a  lot  of  things  one  don't  care  about  or  can't  nnderBtand." 

"  I'm  going  to  scold  yon,  Herbert,"  said  Clare. 

"Scold  away,  then."  And  the  young  gentleman  threw  himself  ia> 
dolently  into  an  arm-chair  at  her  side. 

"  Why  didn't  you  come  to  me  yesterday  at  the  'Botanical  f  Why 
didn't  yon  join  us  the  day  before  in  the  Ptu-kf" 

"  I  ooulds't,  Clare.     I  had  an  engagement  with  Clem." 

"  That's  a  story ;  Clem  was  with  ns  on  both  days.  And  yon  were  late 
at  dinner  again;  Etnd  you  know  that  makes  papa  very  angry.  There's 
some  mysteiy  going  on ;  come,  tell  me  alt  about  it." 

"Nonsense I     What  mystery?" 

"It's  not  nonsense,  Herbert;  you  know  it  is  not.  You  are  pre-oocu- 
piod,  afaetracted,  absent;  one  speaks  to  you,  and  you  don't  hear,  you  don't 
answer.  You  g«,  no  one  knows  where.  You  are  oat  for  hours  and  hours 
together,  no  one  knows  why.  You  make  appointments,  and  don't  keep 
them.     I'm  quite  sure  you've  something  on  your  mind." 

"How  you  do  goon,  Clare!"  And  he  blushed.  He  was  not  displeased 
at  hearing  recounted  this  list  of  his  shortcomings.  The  young  man  was 
in  love,  as  we  know.  And  the  lover,  on  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
tender  disorder,  has  always  a  sort  of  doubt  and  suspicion  as  to  whether 
the  emotion  in  his  breast  is  really  love — the  genuine  article,  not  a  spurious 
counter&it ;  whether  it  is  the  same  love  that  otJiers  have  sufiered  and 
enjoyed,  and  about  which  he  has  heard  and  read  so  much.  It  was  a 
sort  of  satisfaction  to  him  to  learn,  therefore,  that  certain  outward  signs  of 
inward  trouble,  the  symptoms  of  his  passion,  had  not  escaped  the  vigilant 
eyes  of  Clare  Gray. 

"  How  yon  do  go  on,  Clare !  One  would  think  I  was  a  murderer,  or 
something  of  that  sort." 

"And  t^t  I  was  a  deteetive  finding  you  out?"  she  said  quickly. 
"Take  care,  Herbert." 

lliey  both  langhed.  But  Herbert  began  to  be  a  little  frightened. 
He  had  never  hesitated  to  avow  that  Clare  was  much  cleverer  than  he 
was ;  and  he  was  inchned  to  retire  from  any  prolonged  contest  with  her : 
to  shrink  from  any  fur^er  cross-examination.  Indeed,  whenever  Clare 
fixed  upon  him  her  clear,  bright,  jewel  eyes,  and  bid  him  answer  a  direct 
and  searching  question,  he  was  quite  aware  that  it  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  task  to  evade  tfae  young  lady's  calm  persistence,  or  to  prevent  her 
extracting  from  him  a  truthful  reply.  For  about  Clara  there  was  ever 
a  stately,  gracefril,  imperioits  air,  befote  which  Herbert  fairly  snccnmbed. 
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And  sh«  was  tilie  BpoQed  cbild  of  tlie  house.  Neitlier  her  motber  nor  iSr. 
Oifford,  whom  she  ref^arded  with  extreme  affection,  coold  ever  find  it  in 
their  hearts  to  refiue  her  anj  thing ;  and  they  ware  amnted  hj,  whila  they 
indulged,  her  tone  of  command,  her  occasional  waywardness,  the  pretty  ob- 
stinacy with  which  she  insisted  on  making  her  will  the  rule  of  the  house. 
Herbert  and  Glare  had  been  brought  up  together ;  and  Clare,  while  she 
was  really  younger  in  years,  had  yet  obtained  orer  him  the  sort  of  inflo- 
ence  with  which  a  sister  sometimes  governs  a  brotlier  who  is  mooh  her 
junior.  For  Herbert,  Clare  had  a  deep  regard ;  her  playmate  since  in- 
fancy, always  amiable  and  kindly,  if  disposed  sometimes  to  be  vreAk. 
and  unstable,  he  was  recognised  by  her  quite  as  a  dear  friend  and  brother, 
the  while  she  was  fully  conscious  of  his  faults  and  imperfectjons.  She 
loved  him  as  members  of  a  family  love  each  other, — none  the  lesa  awafe 
of  their  foibles  and  frailties,  but  never  dreaming  of  weighing  these  in  the 
balance  i^inst  their  mutual  affection. 

But  if  Herbert  dreaded  Clare's  commanding  air,  he  was  even  more 
disturbed  by  an  occasional  humour  of  hers  to  teaze  him  with  a  sort  of  elfin 
playfulness,  wholly  harmless  and  unmalicious  if  he  had  only  known  it; 
bat,  in  commou  with  most  weakly-dispositioned  msn,  he  was  always  ter- 
ribly alarmed  by  any  thing  approaching  to  ridicule, — was  often  prepared 
to  make  any  sacrifice  in  bis  anxiety  to  avoid  being  laughed  at ;  the  -mrj 
idea  of  such  a  thing  always  threw  him  into  a  kind  of  panic 

"You  won't  tell  me,  then,  Herbert?"  said  Clare. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  tell,"  he  answered,  with  nervous  suOtiness. 

"  You'tb  a  very  naughty  boy ;  and  I  don't  like  you  at  alt ;"  and  Clan 
moved  away  from  him,  with  a  childish  pout  of  impatience  upon  her  lipe^ 
and  a  ih'ght  drawing  together  of  her  eyebrows.  She  collected  her  nut- 
ling  skirts  abruptly,  with  a  mock  air  of  wishing  to  avoid  the  most  acd- 
dental  contact  with  him. 

Herbert  stretched  himself  on  the  chair,  affectipg  indifference,  gazed 
at  the  moon,  pretended  to  be  going  to  sleep.  Presently  he  looked  round 
tc  ascertain  the  position  of  Clare.  She  bad  turned  her  back  upon  him ; 
was  busy  again  with  her  work.  He  looked  annoyed,  drummed  his  foot 
upon  the  carpet^  and  presently  his  face  wore  a  decidedly  rueful  and  peni- 
tential expression. 

It  seemed  as  though  Clare  had  diviued  what  was  passing  behind  her. 
ludeed  a  philosopher  has  gone  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  all  women  have 
«yea  in  the  back  of  their  heads.  She  rose  quietly,  and  retumad  tc  the 
window. 

"  What  a  long  time  papa  and  Clem  are  down-stairs !"  she  said. 
"  What  a  lovely  night !     How  beantiiiil  the  moon  is !" 

She  threw  out  tiiese  i-emarks  by  way  of  skirmishers,  to  cover  the  main 
columns  of  her  attack.  Her  white  hand  rested  on  Herbert's  shoulder  as 
she  leant  over  his  chair,  and  said  quietly, 

"  I  don't  think,  Herbert^  you  ever  yet  got  into  a  scrape  that  I  dldnt 
very  soon  get  you  out  of  again.    When  papa  'a  been  aagij  with  yon, 
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liaT«n't  I  alir&js  appeased  him  ?  Whan  you're  been  afraid  to  epeak  to 
faim  yourself,  haven't  I  always  been  ready  to  speak  to  him  for  you? 
When  you've  wanted  money,  haven't  I  given  you  all  I  had ;  and  if  it 
wasn't  enough,  haven't  I  often  asked  papa  for  some  more  for  myself, 
only  to  fpve  it  to  you  as  soon  as  I  received  it  from  him  1!  Haven't  I 
made  up  for  you  all  your  quarrels  with  him  ?  Yes ;  I  have  had  some 
experience  of  your  scrapes.  I  know  hov  you  look  when  you — as  you  and 
Clem  call  it — come  to  {^f,  or  get  into  a  hole.  I'm  not  ho  bhnd  as  you 
think  me,  Herbert;  and  I  can  see  plainly  now,  by  the  look  of  your  face, 
that  yon're  in  a  scrape.    Come,  you'd  better  tell  me  all  about  it" 

Herbert  lowered  bis  eyes.  He  quailed  before  Clare's  bright  gaze, 
before  the  calm  loft  mnaio  of  her  voice. 

"  Don't  begin  about  this  again,  Clare,"  he  said,  with  rather  a  whim- 
per. "  Haven't  we  had  enough  of  it?  I  think  we'd  better  drop  it — at 
all  evantg,  for  the  present" 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  with  a  half-laughing  light  in  her 
eryee. 

"  Snppose  I  know  aU  abont  it  already  f"  she  said. 

"All  about  what?" 

"  All  about  the  secret— the  mystery.  Suppose  I  have  found  it  all 
out— by  myself?" 

Herbert  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,  Clare,  it  seems  to  me," 
he  Baid  sullenly, 

"  Shall  I  tell  all  I  know  V  and  ?be  laughed,  as  she  went  on  in  a 
mocking  tone  i  "  Yes,  Konsieur — " 

Herbert  winced.  She  always  called  him  Monsieur,  treating  him  wil^ 
burlesque  reverence  and  courtesy,  when  she  was  most  bent  upon  plaguing 
him. 

"  I  know  all  about  it  You've  been  trying  to  write  verses.  Monsieur. 
I  went  into  your  room  by  chance  the  other  day,  and  I  found, — oh,  such 
an  inky,  scribbled'orer,  smeared  piece  of  paper !  I  regret  I  cannot  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  poetic  skill,  Monsieur.  Some  of  the  rhymes  were 
really  dreadful.  Why  didn't  you  come  to  me  f  Fm  sure  I  could  have 
helped  you  to  make  them  better.  So  she's  dark  eyes,  has  she, — gazelle 
eyes,  you  called  them,  I  remember, — and  '  lustrous  locks  of  raven  hue'  ?  I 
think  that  was  the  expression ;  and  there  was  something,  too,  about '  ever 
thine,  only  thine!'  Oh,  they  were  very  highly- seasoned  stanzas,  I 
assure  youj  tbey  astonished  me  greatly.  I  had  no  idea.  Monsieur,  of  the 
depths  of  passionate  emotion  within  you,  of  the  ardent  and  poetic  lengths 
yon  ,are  capable  of  going.  I  hope  ^e  lady  liked  them.  Tell  me,  Mon- 
ueur,  was  she  much  affected  7  Did  she  melt  at  so  much  fire  ?  or  was  she 
more  struck  by  the  occasional  strangeness  of  the  spelling?" 

Herbert's  face  reddened,  and  he  began  gnawing  bis  lips. 

"  Is  this  all  you  have  dlBoovered,  Clare  f"  he  asked,  with  dosed  teetlr, 
breathing  quickly.  dc  ecbyCoOQlc 
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"  Oh,  dear  no,  not  half.  You  carry  her  pictora  in  your  breast-poc- 
ket,— don't  be  nervoufl ;  I'm  not  goin^  to  make  a  snatoh  at  it, — and  «»eij 
nov  and  then  you  take  it  out  and  kiss  it.  Doesn't  the  glass  strike  very 
cold  to  your  lips,  Monsieur  ?  A.nd  you  carry  a  new  locket  attached  to  your 
watch-chain.  I  suppose  there's  one  of  the  'lustrous  locks  of  raven  hue' 
inside,  isn't  there?  And  has  she  really  got  gazelle  eyes,  like  that 
pretty  creature  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  7  What  a  superb  blush.  Mon- 
sieur I  If  she  could  only  see  it,  I'm  sure  she'd  think  you  quite  hand- 
some. And  are  you  very  much  in  love  with  her  7  And  when  you  ought 
to  be  riding  with  me  in  the  Park,  or  taking  care  of  me  at  the  Flower 
Show,  I'm  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Clem,  and  you  are  idling 
away  your  time  at  the  feet  of  Dulcinea!  There,  don't  look  so  frightened; 
that's  all  I  know :  (hat  you're  terribly  in  love.  I  don't  know  with  whom; 
I  don't  know  who  she  is,  or  where  she  lives, — perhaps,  though,  if  I  wna 
to  inquire  of  your  groom  Edward  the  direction  of  your  rides—" 

"  You  won't  do  that,  Clare  V  Herbert  cried,  in  a  scared  tone. 

She  laughed. 

"  My  dear  Herbert,  what  are  you  thinking  about  1  /question  your 
groom?  But  what  an  alarm  I  gave  you !  There,  now  I'm  satisfied.  I 
think  I've  teased  you  enough.  You'll  be  careful  bow  you  are  naughty 
again." 

Her  tone  changed  as  she  watched  his  rueful  face.  She  patted  his 
Mushing  cheeks  playfiilly  with  her  soft  little  band. 

"  Don't  be  angry,  Herbert  dear,"  she  said.  "  I  couldn't  help  laugh- 
ing at  you  a  little;  and  I  still  think  that  you  onsrht  not  to  make  any 
mystery  about  it,  but  to  tell  me  e»ery  thing.  Why,  who  knows  but 
I  might  be  able  to  be  of  extraordinary  assistance  to  you  ?  There,  make 
it  up,  dear;  and  I  won't  scold  or  plague  yon  any  more.  Come,  kiss  and 
bo  friends." 

She  bent  down ;  her  pouting  lips  were  approached  to  his.  Tn  a  bro* 
therly,  sullen,  indifferent  way,  he  availed  himself  of  the  advantages 
offered  bim  :  and  peace  was  restored  between  them. 

"Miod,  though,"  she  said,  "I  shall  expect  you  to  tell  me  evtty 
thing  about  it  very,  very  soon;  and  I'm  quite  prepared  to  love  her  very 
much  on  your  account,  Herbert,  and  to  make  a  great  deal  of  her.  Poor 
Herbert !  is  he  so  very  much  in  love,  then  !"  and  she  patted  his  bead ; 
then  she  added  ooaxingly, "  Only  tell  me  one  thing,  Herbert :  it  isn't 
Mary  Lester,  is  it  7" 

Herbert  ne^tived  such  a  suggestion  with  great  scorn. 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,  because  I  don't  think  I  could  ever  like  Maiy 
Lester,  she's  so  dreadfully  bold ;  and  as  for  gazelle  eyes,  I'm  sore  hers 
are  as  green  as  my  kitten's." 

And  she  left  him.  A  superb  footman  had  brought  in  the  uro  and 
tea-equipage,  and,  in  connexion  with  these,  Clare  had  duties  to  perform. 

FrenentJy  Mr.  Gifford  and  Clem  Buckhurat  came  up  from  the  dining- 
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"  What  a  long  time  jou'te  been,  papa  I"  said  Clare.  "  I'm  sure  you 
must  have  been  dreadrully  dull  down-stairs.  Poor  Herbert  was  &ir]j 
driven  away.  He  prefenad  astronomical  observatioQB  in  the  garden. 
He's  become  quite  an  intimate  acquaintance  o(the  moon'«;"  and  Clare's 
bright  eyes  darted  a  playful  glance  at  Herbert  "  What  could  you  find 
to  talk  about  with  Clem  all  this  time,  papa  ?" 

"You  sancj  child,"  Hr.  Qifford  answered,  laughing.  "We've been 
discussing  most  important  subjects,  haven't  we,  Clem  t" 

"  Most  important,  J  aasnre  you,  Clare,"  Clem  asserted. 

(On  the  strength  of  his  connexion  with  the  family,  he  had  established 
a  claim  to  address  the  young  lady  by  her  Christian  name.  Clare  had 
resisted  this  for  some  time;  but  had  at  length  yielded,  as  ha  remained 
persistent,  and  as  he  became  a  more  and  more  constant  guest  at  the 
house,  always  welcomed  by  her  mother  and  stepbther.) 

"You're  been  talking  politics,  I  suppose?  As  if  that  ever  did  any 
body  any  good !  and  jet  men  laugh  at  women  for  discussing  millinery. 
Now  there  are  some  results  from  dress ;  but  for  politi(» ! — and  I  don't 
believe  Clem  knows  any  thing  more  about  it  than  I  do ;  he  only  pre- 
tends to.  Bnt,  then,  men  pretend  to  know  every  thing — and  the  mis- 
takes they  make!  You  should  have  heard  Clem  the  other  night  paaeing 
judgment  upon  music,  and  discussing  the  new  priiHa  dtmna.  It  was 
really  dnJl." 

Clement  Buakbnrst  laughed  at  the  attack  made  upon  him,  and 
drew  bis  chair  to  the  tea-table,  to  sit  near  the  tea-maker,  and  try,  by 
way  of  revenge,  perhaps,  to  bewilder  her  into  putting  the  sngar  into  the 
wrong  cups.  If  something  effisminate,'  be  looked  still  handsome  and  ele- 
gant, as  his  gurlish  fingers  played  with  his  dehcate  moustache,  and  his 
carefully  arranged  head  was  brought  near  to  Clare's  golden  treeaes.  He 
talked  in  a  low  voice,  and  he  asanmed  something  of  a  lover's  manner  and 
aCtitode,  as  he  addressed  polite  inanities  or  amusing  nothings  to  Glare. 

Mrs.  Oiffi)rd  watched  tbem  for  a  moment,  raising  har  feather  &n 
from  her  face  for  that  purpose. 

"They're  a  pretty  couple,"  she  whispered,  in  a  low  rmce,  to  her  hus- 
band, who  had  taken  a  chair  near  her  coach. 

He  received  the  remark  courteously,  with  a  smile.  It  was  hard  to 
say,  however,  that  he  fully  acquiesced  in  it. 

Mr.  GiSbrd  was  not  greatly  changed  since  the  day — now  long  past 
— ^when  he  had  visited  Dr.  Ranson's  academy,  and  seen  Noel  Reeve  at 
school.  He  was  a  trifle  thinner,  his  complexion  even  more  colourless; 
bnt  he  was  still  handsome,  and  his  voioe  had  preserved  its  old  [rieasant- 
nets  of  tone. 

"  Yon  think  she  cares  for  him  V  asked  his  wife  gently,  and  with  boom 
alarm  at  her  own  boldness. 

"  We  shall  see.  Time  will  show,"  he  answoed  evasively ;  and  the 
linea  of  his  month  assamed  a  slight  rigidity ;  his  lips  doted  tightly. 

Mrs.  Gifford  did  not  punae  the  subiecL  , .  , 
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"  Come,  Herbert,"  cried  Clare  to  the  young  man  who  still  eat  at  the 
window ;  "  leave  the  moon  for  five  rainiites,  and  come  and  have  some  tea." 

"Don't,  Clare,"  Herbert  mattered,  in  a  roioe  of  rather  sulky  expoe- 
tolation.  • 

"  Poor  Herbert !  Didn't  be  like  to  be  teased  ?"  She  comforted  him 
witih  a  bright  and  kindly  smile ;  then  she  added,  in  a  whisper,  "  But,  yon 
know,  you  haven't  bought  my  secrecy;  you  haven't  made  me  your  con- 
fidante." 

Presently  Clem  said  "Good-night."  Herbert  accompanied  him 
down-Btaira  into  the  hall. 

"  Remember,  I  owe  you  your  revenge,"  said  Clem,  as  he  slipped  hb 
slim  figure  into  a  light  overcoat.  "  What  a  aurious  mn  of  bad  lack  you 
had  the  other  night !  It  happens  so  sometimes  to  a  fellow.  Lucky  tlie 
stakes  weren't  higher.  Bat  you'll  win  your  money  back  again  the  next 
time  we  play.  I  consider  you  a  better  hand  at  it  than  I  am,  ever  bo. 
Yon  keep  cool.    I  lose  my  head  altogether  after  I've  bean  playing  soma 

And  Clem  Buckhurst  watched  the  effect  of  his  fiattermg  remarks 
upon  his  yoong  iriend.  But  Herbert  was  a  httle  pre-occnpied ;  he  wta 
less  pleased,  perhaps,  by  the  encomiums  of  Clem  than  he  might  have  been 
on  some  other  occasion. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  care  to  come  and  take  it  out  of  me  to-night  f" 
Clem  sng^eeWd.  "  No  ?  Well,  it  u  late.  And  very  likely  the  governor 
mightn't  like  it." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"— and  Herbert  resented  the  notion  of  his  not  being 
his  own  master ;  of  being  compelled  to  accept  paternal  opinions  concern* 
ing  the  advantages  of  early  hours. 

"  No,  no;  we'll  fix  some  other  night.  I  can  see  you're  tired ;  and  it 
isn't  fiur  to  take  yon  back  agun  into  Town,  all  this  long  way,  at  this 
time.  Good  night,  Herbert,  old  fellow.  Whenever  you  want  your  re* 
venge,  you  know  I'm  at  your  servioe ;  and  you  shall  clean  me  out  com- 
pletely,  if  you  like,  and  if  the  cards  will  let  you.     By,  by." 

He  lighted  a  cigar,  and  passed  out.  Soon  he  hailed  a  cab,  and  drove 
to  the  door  of  the  Alcibiades  Club  in  Pall  Mall. 

"  It's  too  early  to  go  to  bed,"  he  said.  "  I  dare  say  I  shall  find  old 
Alf  in  the  smoking-room." 

And  indeed,  sure  enough,  Colonel  the  Honourable  Alfred  Buckhuist 
was  to  be  iband  up>statrd  smoking  his  cheroot  over  his  favourite  prepara- 
tion  of  "brandy  pawnee,"  as  he  called  it.  Ha  held  before  him  the  even- 
ing paper,  which  he  occasionally  examined  through  a  pair  of  double  eye- 
glasses with  gold  rims — his  sight  was  not  what  it  had  been.  But  he 
often  paused  in  his  reading  to  relate  or  to  listen  to  some  of  those  totto  voce 
stories  about  the  men  and  women  of  the  time  for  which  the  smoking- 
room  of  the  Alcibiades  was  celebrated. 

"  Halloa,  Clem,  my  dear  boy !"  The  uncle  greeted  his  nephew  widi 
calm  affection.     "  How  are  you  f    Been  dining  ontf " 
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«Ye8,attlwGiffi)rds'." 

"  Does  that  man  give  good  diimen  ?" 

"  Very  &ar.    W«  were  only  enfamille  to-day." 

"  DoeB  he  give  good  cUret  7  That's  the  tee^  Glem,  If  a  man  gives 
yon  bad  claret, — I  know  Um, — he  gives  you  bad  every  thing.  I  hate 
the  men  who  hang  oat  low-priced  wines.  Set  of  infernal  radicals, 
sir."  (The  Honourable  Alfred  had  had  his  tmnbler  replenished  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  it  may  be  noted.)  "  Pd  sooner  drink 
gin  in  a  pnUio-honse  than  cheap  wine  at  any  man's  table.  There's  no* 
thing  good  to  be  got  without  paying  for  it, — and  paying  a  devilish  high 
price  too.    I  haven't  lived  all  these  yean  withont  finding  diat  out." 

Clem  stooped  down  and  whigpered  into  his  uncle's  ear. 

"  That's  good  news,  Clem.  He'll  help  yon,  will  he  ?  And  the  rate 
not  exorbitant  ?  Not  very  ?  Bravo !  Then  you'll  pull  through  ?  And 
there'll  be  a  balance?  That's  all  right  Now  look  here,  Clem ;  take  my 
advice.  Keep  the  thing  dark.  Creditors  scent  moneyjnst  esdoge  do 
game,  and  come  down  upon  a  fellow  with  a  nub  when  they  hear  he's  in 
iimds.  You  stick  to  this  money ;  do  you  hear  !  Don't  go  pottering  it 
away  paying  your  debts.  As  soon  as  a  man's  got  money,  he  thinks  he's 
enough  to  pay  every  body.  He  never  has;  he's  drained  dry  in  a  week, 
and  worse  off  than  ever  he  was.  Throw  a  few  tubs  to  the  whales.  If 
any  of  them  are  pressing  you  awiully,  silence  them  with  a  amall  inatol- 
ment, — the  BmaUer  the  better.  But,  by  Qeoi^ !  I  was  nearly  forget- 
ting.   You've  seen  the  evening  paper,  of  course  ?" 

"  No,  I  haven't," 

"  I'll  be  bound  to  say  that  Gifford  has,  then.  That  man  knows  what 
he's  abont,  it  seems  to  me.  Here ;  I  have  it  here.  Read  :  '  Dreadful 
OccuRRBNCBAiBiAKRiTZ. — ^Threc  lives  lost.  A  sudden  squall ;  boatiip- 
aet. — The  Honourable  Egbert  and  Oswald,  inbnt  children  of  Lord  Beau- 
flover,  and  their  nurse,  Susan  Bateson.  Bodies  recovered  after  some 
hours,  but  the  vital  spark  extinct;' — and  so  forth.  The  (wins  are  dead,  my 
dear  Clem,  and  you  stand  next  to  the  title.  We  shall  have  the  Mater 
over  here  directly,  making  no  end  of  you." 

Clem  Buckhurst  read  the  paper  sUently,  but  not  withont  some  excite- 
ment. 

"  I  suppose  this  may  be  relied  <mV'  he  said  at  length,  ^tb  shut 
teeth. 

"  Of  course  it  may.  There  are  a  good  many  lies  in  the  papers ;  but 
they  don't  invent  this  kind  of  thin|i;.  It's  all  over  the  Town  by  this  dme. 
Your  health,  Clem."  And  the  Colonel  drained  lii^  tumbler.  "I  tetl 
yoti  what,  Clem,"  he  said  presently, — "  I've  been  thinking  over  this.  It 
will  be  good  taste  to  keep  quiet:  to  decline  all  invitations,  and  put  on 
devilish  deep  crape.  The  Mater  will  like  it,  and  it  will  conciliate  Beau- 
flower." 

"  It's  not  likely,  I  should  think,  that  there  will  be  any  more  chil- 
dren ?"  Clem  murmured  meditatively.  icniolc 

■vni..  viir.  ij  D  '- 
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"  m  bet  70a  600  to  1  aguDBt  sach  &  thing  happoiiiig." 

And  the  Colonel  ordered  some  mora  cold  hnady-wd-'wabx,  ud 
lighted  a  freah  cheroo^  while  Clem  Baokhnnt  gnw  oontomplatin  ma 
hock  and  seltaff 

"  I  think  Ci&ra  likes  me,"  he  said  to  himself  "  How  ver^  prettj  flit 
looked  to-night !    I'm  almost  sure  she'd  baj  '  yes,'  if  I  a«ked  her." 

And  he  felt  more  oom&rtable,  more  at  peace  with  the  world  and  Mm- 
self,  thiin  he  had  done  for  a  vary  oonsiderable  time, 

Chapteb  XT. 


The  laws  of  supply'  and  demand  are,  as  we  all  know,  m  ov^  to   - 
know  by  this  time,  for  we  have  often  enough  heard  the  thing  repeated, 
inexorable. 

The  iron-roads  which  have  gone  probing  throngh  the  land  in  lU 
diraotions  haTS  needed  for  their  auhierement  the  aid  of  a  moving  swam 
of  wwknun, — a  peaoeibl  anny  passing  firom  place  to  plaoe,  and  leaving 
bdiind  it  no  long  trail  of  devastation  and  mia,  but  permanent  and  predoai 
avidenoe  of  benefit  and  improvement  and  sivilisaticH].  Labour  has  biased 
the  land ;  but  labour  requires  to  be  miuth  moistened  and  .refreshed  bj 
beer,  and  so  in  its  progTeas  may  be  said  to  bow  pnblio-honaes, — toA 
abused  yet  greatly  useful  establidiinents. 

As  the  Mid-WaUs  Railway,  in  its  onward  course,  united  town  ta  ton 
with  its  strongest  iron  links,  it  pierced  much  open,  aparsely-popnlUed 
oonntry,  knowing  littJs  of  inns  or  resting-places  for  the  weaiy.  The  navrj, 
pausing  in  his  labour  with  the  shovel  and  the  pick,  wiped  his  forehead 
and  sighed  for  something  to  drink.  It  was  as  though  be  were  the  boo 
of  an  Arabian  story,  and  had  stamped  thrioe  upon  the  gronnd ;  b^old, 
the  genie  of  malt  appears,  mng-laden,  no  long  way  off.  The  neareit 
village — ^the  poorest,  puniest  group  of  oott^w,  with  scarce  a  claim  U 
that  even  humbler  title  of  hamlet — forthwith  blossomed  and  bote  fimit,— 
put  forth  pnblic-honses,  very  small,  very  limited  in  aeeommodation ;  bosst- 
ing  no  variety  of  drinks :  bat  still  a  glorious  benefaction  to  tired  and 
thirsty  labour.  Of^n  these  minnte  institutions  openly  avowed  tbor 
parentage,  borrowing,  indeed,  a  swt  of  r^ected  lustre  from  their  soone 
of  being,  and  prochimed  themselves  the  Railway  Inn,  the  LocomoliT^ 
the  Engineer's  Arms.  But  the  more  timid,  true  to  the  nature  of 
timidity,  shrunk  from  innovation,  and  clung  to  precedent;  sospended 
over  their  doors  ill-painted  sign-boards,  inscribed  the  Harp,  the  JoDy 
Wagoners,  the  Angel,  the  Bell,  and  so  forth, — stereotyped  titles  of  tbs 
hostelry;  much  as  simple,  honest  yeomen  continue  to  christen  tbair 
children  plain  Gaoi^e  and  Tom  and  Harry,  rather  than  confer  on  tb«m 
fangled,  high-sounding  defitgnations  of  alarming  novelty  or  insolsBt 
pretentionsness. 

The  scene  of  the  accident  on  the  Mid-Wsles  Railway  which  hid 
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caused  so  muoh  excitement  in  Llandeiyoh,  rad  had  bronglit  moli  con- 
sternation upon  certain  of  the  personages  of  this  history,  was,  a^  before 
has  been  stated,  some  four  or  five  miles  distant  from  the  town  down  the 
new  portion  of  the  liae,  and  fortonatalj  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
small  hamlet  which  had  quite  recently  come  into  possemion,  owing  to 
causes  above  alluded  to,  of  a  diminutiTe  public- house, — the  Harp.  The 
*  rmnains  of  the  dead,  as  we  hare  seen,  had  been  conveyed  upon  earth- 
wagons  into  the  town,  to  await  judicial  inrestigation  into  the  caoses  of 
the  mischance  resulting  in  their  decease.  The  wounded,  or  at  least  us 
many  of  them  as  it  was  pronounced  to  be  unsafe  ot  impractioahle  to 
attempt  the  removal  of  for  any  loog  distance,  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
before-mantioned  hamlet.  The  sufferers  were  for  the  present  billeted 
upon  the  cottages.  The  accommodatkm  of  the  new  Harp  Inn  had  been 
strained  to  the  utmost.  It  was  a  poor,  thatched,  wbite-wsshed  place ; 
at  the  time  of  its  erection,  now  long  past,  the  dignity  at  which  it  was 
altimat«ly  destined  to  arrive  had  never  iu  tlie  remotest  way  been  con- 
templated by  any  one.  A  rough,  lean-to  shed,  rather  like  an  ^tra-sized 
pig'^ty  in  shape  and  appearance,  had  been  added  to  it  on  one  side,  and 
did  duty  as  a  rude,  dark  ti^room,  which  was  at  once  both  close  and 
draughty,  while  the  iU-coostmcted  roof  afforded  no  very  efiisotive  shelter 
in  wet  weather.  Outside  were  a  few  nnplaned  deal  benches,  upon  whioh 
the  frequenters  of  the  inn,  apparently  having  no  objection  to  splinters, 
generally  congregated,  and  rejoiced  in  the  severe  sort  of  rest  thus 
afforded  them. 

To  the  small,  dark,  low,  and  slanting-roofed  upper  story  of  the  Harp 
Bryan  Tredgold,  known  as  Qe<H^  Bryan,  a  ganger  upon  that  portion 
of  the  railway-works  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  accident,  had  been 
conveyed.  U&ngled,  insensible,  stained  with  blood  and  mire,  be  had 
been  borne  upon  some  rough  planking,  supported  by  a  group  of  scared 
yet  unhurt  navvies,  into  the  village.  As  soon  as  possible,  medical  asnst- 
ance  had  been  obtained,  and  his  fiiends  had  been  summoned.  Hr. 
Puckle  and  the  Reverend  David  Griffith  were  forthwith  on  the  spot,  and 
the  latter  tiad  at  once  taken  upon  himself  to  communicate  the  sad  in- 
telligence to  Noel,  absent  in  London, — the  guest  of  John  Hoyle. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  had  been  appointed  some  time  since  the  surgeon 
to  the  railway,  hurried  down  from  Llanderyeh.  Careless  in  dress,  and  a 
little  rough  in  manner,  he  was  a  skilfol  practitioner,  and  not  deficient  in 
real  kindliness.  He  hurried  from  bedside  to  bedside,  doing  all  that  was 
possible  in  aid  of  the  sufferers. 

"You'll  look  to  this  poor  man  Bryan,  doetor?"  Mr.  Puckle  had  said 
to  him  very  earnestly.  "  From  alll  can  leant,  he  fell  a  victim  from  his 
trying  to  warn  the  others.    He's  badly  hurt,  I  fear." 

The  doetor  looked  very  serious. 

"I  can  be  of  more  use,  I  think,  atsomeofthe  other  bedeides,"  he  said. 

"You  don't  mean,  man,  that  you  can  do  nothing  here?"  Mr.  Puckle 
asked  almost  sternly. 
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"Nothing  more  pt  praaent,  Mr.  Pnckle.  The  earth'a  been  wsfihed 
from  the  wouudi,  and 'they're  been  plutered  and  bandaged.  But  there 
are  compound  iractnrea ;  and  it  would  be  madneis  in  bis  present  state 
to  attempt  an  operation.  The  man'e  no  streag^th.  There's  been  sodt 
terrible  loss  of  blood ;  he's  no  pulse  at  all  worth  speaking  of." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  he'll  die  ?" 

"  He  still  lives.  Don't  prese  me  to  say  more  than  that.  Ill  do  all  I 
can,  trust  me." 

"  I  can  tee  by  your  faoe  you're  little  hope,  though." 

"Very  little,  Mr.  Pnckle.    Now  let  me  go  to  the  others." 

And  the  doctor  went  away. 

"  Poor  Bryan !"  said  Mr.  Puckle  Tery  sadly,  as  he  contemplated  tbe 
helpless  figure  stretched  ont  before  him  upon  Uie  poor  truckle-bed  of  tbe 
oottage. 

But  for  a  few  outs  and  scratches,  now  carefully  coated  with  plaster, 
the  upper  part  of  his  frame  might  be  said  to  be  uninjured ;  but  upon  his 
lower  limbs  tbe  maisra  of  earth  and  brick-work  had  descended  with  a  cmd 
Tiolence.  When  disentangled  from  the  dibria  at  the  fallen  bridge,  he  was 
found  to  be,  though  grierouBly  hurt,  half-choked  with  dust,  and  insen- 
sible, Etill  breathing.  His  skin  was  tanned  by  exposure  to  weather,  so 
that  be  was  without  the  pallor  of  the  ordinary  sufferer ;  yet  there  v/aa  a 
bloodless  look  about  his  iace,  and  its  colour  now  was  as  that  of  a  sallow 
person  much  burnt  by  residence  under  a  hot  hud.  He  was  older  in  ap- 
pearance than  when  he  wbb  last  seen  by  the  reader  j  the  lines  in  his 
&ce  had  deepened;  his  eyes  were  hollowed j  his  cheeks  were  aimken; 
tiwre  were  many  threads  of  white  grizzling  his  profuse  auburn  whiskers ; 
and  tbe  light-hned  curls  were  thinner  than  of  old,  and  had  quite  worn 
away  from  his  temples.  He  had  never  spoken ;  had  uttered  no  sound ; 
had  not  once  stirred  since  the  accident.  He  lay  stretched  out  like  a 
corpse  upon  the  bed,  and  might  indeed  have  been  taken  for  dead,  but 
for  Uie  sb'ght — very  slight — rise  and  fall  of  bis  broad,  deep  chest.  His 
£ngerg  had  remained  drawn  up,  as  in  the  first  pangs  of  bis  Bufiering ;  his 
eye-lids  were  half-closed,  as  those  of  a  dead  person ;  bis  eyes  were  glassy, 
without  depth  or  light  in  them, — without  speculHtion, 

"  Pool'  Bryan  Tredgold  !"  said  Mr.  Puckle,  as  he  stood  alone  by  the 
bedside,  his  head  touching  tbe  low  ceiling  of  the  room.  He  had  been 
judged  to  be  rather  harsh  and  grim  by  the  people  employed  under  faim ; 
yet  he  spoke  in  a  very  moved  tone,  passing  his  large  hand  roughly  across 
his  eyes.  There  was  a  kernel  of  genuine  warmth  and  feeling  beneath 
his  cold,  stem,  North-BritiBh  shell.  "  This  is  a  very  sad  ending.  Who 
would  have  looked  years  ago  for  things  coming  to  such  a  pass  as  this 
with  poor  Diyan  Tredgold  ?" 

He  turned  round  with  a  start,  for  he  felt  himself  plucked  gently  by 
the  sleeve  of  bis  rough  pfa-coat.  OrifBth  tbe  Curate,  very  white  and 
aervouB,  stood  at  his  elbow. 

"  Will  he  recover  V  he  asked,  in  a  breathless  whisp^Q^n  \q 
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Mr.  PacUe,  with  a  desponding;  look,  Bimply  jAinted  with  bis  huid  in 
the  dirootioa  of  the  bed,  as  though  bidding  his  friend  to  jndgv  for  him- 
self SB  to  the  chances  in  i&vonr  of  the  sufferer. 

"  But  what  does  Williams  say  7"  the  corate  persisted.  His  tageDcj 
compelled  the  inspector  to  answer : 

"  He  sajB  little  enough.  What  can  be  sa;  ?  Indeed,  Griff,  I  fear  the 
worst ;  but  in  the  poor  man's  present  state  the  extent  of  his  injuries 
eannot  be  ascertuned.  If,  however,  as  he  seems  to  apprehend,  the  spine 
is  seriously  affected — " 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  understand ;  don't  go  on,"  said  the  curate,  with  a 
shudder,  with  a  sick  Jook  upon  his  &De.  He  recovered,  however,  after  a 
moment. 

"  How  frightful  it  all  is !  Those  three  men  are  dead, — summoned 
away,  poor  souls,  without  a  bint  of  preparation ;  all  their  sins  upon  their 
heads;  with  no  time  for  the  briefest  of  prayers  even.  But  God  will  have 
mercy  upon  them, — be  sure  He  will !" 

'*  They  died  at  their  posts,  doing  their  dn^,"  Mr.  Puokle  said,  rather 
grimly.    "  Men  wbo  fall  in  battle  don't  die  nobler  deaths." 

"  It's  like  a  baule,  Glony ;  we've  the  dead  and  dying-  all  around  us." 

"It's  the  blackest  day  we've  ever  had  upon  the  Hid*  Wales  Railway," 
the  inspector  went  on;  "we've  had  accidents  before,  and  enough  of 
them;  butnotiiing  to  this, — nothing  to  this;"  and  he  approached  the 
bed,  and  laid  bis  finger  upon  Bryan's  wrist,  feeling  for  the  pulse,  not 
very  skilfully,  as  he  had  seen  Williams  do  a  short  time  before. 

"  faint,  very  &int.  It's  as  Williams  told  me.  He  lives ;  and  that's 
all  one  can  say." 

"  And  what  a  noble,  m&nly-lookiog  fellow  be  was !"  said  the  curate ; 
"  be  might  have  stood  for  a  model  to  any  painter.  There's  a  breadth  of 
(diest !  there's  a  grand  arm  I  Poor  Bryan  I  what  is  be  now  1  Haman 
strength's  bat  a  poor  kind  of  thing,  CJuny,  when  God  wills  it  so.  Bat 
be  was  a  good  man,  too, — sot  merely  a  strong  one, — brave  and  true,  with 
a  heart  as  tender  es  a  woman's.  I  ofren  talked  with  blm.  He  was  a 
man  I  liked  to  study.  He  was  different  from  the  other  navvies,  though 
modest  always;  never  setting  himself  above  them;  conducting  himself 
strictly  as  their  equaL  He  was  a  man  of  education,  Cluny,  though  be 
seemed  to  shrink  from  ever  betraying  himself  in  that  light.  He  hasn't 
been  a  labouring  man  all  his  life.  I  think  he  must  have  been  of  gentle 
birth ;  though  why  he  should  ever  have  come  down  to  digging — " 

"  It's  no  business  of  mine,  Griff;  and  I  never  cared  to  inquire  about 
it,"  the  inspector  said  significantly. 

"And  how  fond  he  was  always  of  that  boy ! — he's  a  young  man  now, 
but  he  was  but  a  mere  hoy  when  he  first  came  amongst  us.  If  he'd  been 
the  lad's  father,  he  couldn't  have  loved  him  more.  I  think  he  would 
have  laid  down  bis  life  any  moment  for  the  boy's  sake." 

"  As  the  laddie  would  have  dope  for  him,  over  and  over  again,"  said 
Clnny  Pndile. 
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"  I  shall  nsrer  fbrg«t  the  night  he  came  to  mj  lodgings  to  thank  me 
for  helping  the  bo;  widi  his  Latin,  and  seeing  a  little  to  hk  edaeat«m 
and  that,  after  workmg-houn.  He  had  lean  in  hia  eyes,  and  his  ▼<Mee 
qniU  broke  down ;  and  when  he  oonldn't  speak  any  more,  he  ahook  my 
hand,  and  then  begged  my  pardon  for  the  lib^ty, — not  that  I  tbon^t  it 
one,  of  course.  Indeed,  I  used  to  think  at  ono  time  that,  aft^  all,  he 
reall;  might  be  the  boy's  father, — do  you  think  it  likely,  Clunj  ? — or  at 
least  he  might  be  some  Tery  near  relation.     Don't  yon  think  so  V 

"  They're  not  a  hit  alike,"  said  Mr,  Puckle  evasively. 

"  No,  not  in  their  looks,  perhaps ;  but  tliere's  a  strange  and  marked  re- 
semblanoe  in  their  manners,  in  the  tones  of  their  voices,  their  gestoree.  Did 
yon  never  notice  it  ?  There's  something  about  them  both  irhich  nnctMi- 
sciously  attracts  men  to  them.  One  seems  to  know  for  certain  that  they're 
good  and  trae  and  hearty.  There's  snob  a  feeling  of  safety  in  their  preeenoe. 
There's  something  so  intensely  human  about  them, — looking  at  hnnoaoity 
in  its  best  light.  I  notice  that  dogs  and  children  go  up,  as  it  were,  of 
their  nccord,  moved  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  knowledge,  and  make  friends 
with  Bryan  and  the  boy, — certain  of  reoc^ition  and  tdndness,  and  help 
if  need  be.  From  contemplating  them,  one  seems  to  derive  greater  faith 
in  one's  fellow-oreaturee  generally." 

"  You  grow  fimciful,  Griff.  So  iar  as  I  know,  the  men  are  not  re- 
lated, though  there's  a  strong  attachment  existing  between  them,  I  grant 
you.  The  laddie's  &ther  died  years  ago  in  Australia.  Bryan  was  the 
friend  of  the  dead  man,  and  took  obarg^e  of  his  son,  as  a  sort  of  sacred 
duty.  That's  all  about  it,  I  take  it.  Come,  let's  go  round  and  see  bow 
the  other  poor  fellows  are  going  on,  and  what  Williams  is  doing.  He's  a 
clever  fellow  is  Williams.  He  comes  out  well  on  occasions  of  this  kind ; 
he  gets  cooler,  and  calmer,  and  stronger,  like  all  brave  men  in  a  difficulty." 

With  a  last  look  at  the  poor  helpless  figure  on  the  truckle-bed,  tliey 
quitted  the  upper  room  of  the  Harp. 

It  was  a  trying  time  for  poor  Cnrate  Griff,  with  his  sensitive  oi^;anisa- 
tion,  bis  tender  nature,  and  his  weakly  health,  upon  which  some  havoc 
had  been  made  by  the  oeaseless  hard  work  ha  bad  undei^^e  during  the 
years  intervening  between  his  last  and  his  present  appearanoe  before  th« 
reader.  But  he  bad  never  been  in  the  habit  of  sparing  himself;  he 
shrunk  from  no  duty,  however  painful,  which  he  deemed  withia  hia 
office  to  perform.  He  went  from  sufferer  to  sufferer,  bringing  them  tJie 
comfort  of  religion,  praying  for  and  with  them,  eager  to  still  and  to 
fbi^t  the  pangs  he  himself  endured  at  the  sight  of  so  much  terrible  pain, 
— at  the  awful  spectacle  presented  by  some  of  the  poor  brnised,  naaimed 
creatures,  the  victims  of  the  accident. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  sui^eon,  was  a  very  sad  one. 

"  Four  men  are  in  a  most  precarious  state,"  he  informed  Mr.  Puckle, 
inansKer  to  very  urgent  inquiries;  "the  boy  Evan  Brans  will  recover,  I 
think,  widi  the  loss  of  his  right  a^n.  He  has  borne  the  opwaticm 
capitally,  and  is,  indeed,  doing  as  well  as  possible." 
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He  prooeeded  to  ennmerste  the  state  of  the  other  patientfl, 
"And  the  man  fiTytui  V  aaked  the  mBpeotor. 
Mr,  Williams  made  no  anawer,  but  he  shook  his  head  with  a  grave, 
sad  loc^. 

Noel  Reeve  arrived  froniLoiidoii,  pale,  a^tated,  almoet  prostrate  by 
&tigne  and  anxiety.    He  speedil;  sought  oat  Sir.  Fndde. 

"  He  is  alive  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  tone  of  agoi^,  the  nmsolee  of  his  &ee 
twitching  conTulsivelj. 

"  Yes,  my  poor  laddie;  he  yet  lives,"  Mr.  Puokle  answered  gently, 
and  his  large  mnwular  hand  was  placed  with  a  kindly  pressure  npon  the 
young  man's  shoulder. 

"Let  me  go  to  him,  please.    Now, — ^lis  moment." 

"Stop,  laddie.  You're  very  white;  and  how  your  hand  shakes! 
You  Eh^  go  to  him  surely ;  I'll  take  you.  But  you  haven't  tasted 
bit  or  sup  upon  your  journey,  I  reckon?  And  you're  almost  dead-beat 
with  trouble.  Pat  this  to  your  lips,  laddie,  and  don't  he  in  a  hurry  to 
take  it  away  again."  And  Mr.  Puokie  drew  from  one  of  his  oapaoiaos 
pockets  a  large  flask  full  of  his  &voarite  whisky.  "  It's  the  real  thing, 
laddie;  you  needn't  fear  it.  I  get  it  direct  from  the  North.  It's  pure, 
and  Btnmg,  and  wholesome,  and  couldn't  do  any  man  harm,  though  he 
emptied  the  whcje  flask  at  a  draught  There,  it's  done  you  good  already. 
Ho,  no ;  try  it  again,  laddie.  A  good  medicine  should  be  taken  more 
than  onoe." 

Noel  had  complied  with  his  friend's  orders,  the  rather  because  it 
seemed  to  him  the  readiest  way  of  attaining  the  end  he  had  in  view, — of 
being  led  to  the  bedside  of  Dryau. 

Presently  they  mounted  the  snull  tortnons  staircase,  and  entered  the 
dimly-lighted  room  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Harp  Inn. 

Noel  started  back,  shivered,  atteted  a  short  sharp  cry  of  fear  and  pain, 
as  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  senselass  form  of  Bryan. 

"  Talcs  heart,  laddie,"  Mr.  Pnckle  said  soitly. 
.  "He  is  dead  r 

"  No,  no ;  go  to  him." 

Noel  approached  tile  bed,  and  knelt  beside  it  He  clasped  Bryan's 
la^;e,  hard,  labour-seamed  hand. 

"  Yes,  he  lives !  Thank  (iod !"  he  murmured ;  and  he  pressed  his  lips 
to  the  hand ;  and  presently  the  tears  were  filling  his  eyes, — streaming 
down  bis  &oe.  "  My  poor  Bryan  1"  And  then,  after  a  pause :  "  Has 
he  asked  for  me  t" 

Mr.  Pnckle  looked  grave. 

"No,  laddie,"  ha  answered;  "the  poor  soul  has  never  once  spoken 
since  the  acodent." 

"  But  he  won't  die  ?  Tell  me  he  won't  die !  The  doctor  hasn't  said 
that?    He'U  recover  ?" 

"  Be  brave,  laddie.    We'll  do  the  best  we  oaa  for  him."    C  .OO^Ic 
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"  But  the  truth ;  let  me  know  that.  Ah," — uid  hia  vdoe  broke  mto 
a  wail;  hia  eoba  choked  him, — "I  see;  you  thmk  then  is  so  hope.  He 
will  die !" 

"  Poor  haim  1"  tmittered  the  inipector  hoanely.  "  But  it'a  little  iu» 
keeping  the  truth  from  him."  Then  he  added  alond :  "  Better  be  prepared 
for  the  worst,  Noel.  Yet  don't  despair;  white  there  is  liie,  there  is  hope, 
you  know.  Hamau  skill  can  do  great  things,  and  Qod  ia  of  great  mere; : 
fbll  of  love  and  ]ttty  for  His  suffering  cieaturea.  Be  comforted,  laddif, 
and  hope  always," 

And  the  rough  Scotchman  turned  away  to  hide  his  emotion. 

A  moment's  abandonment  to  the  extremity  of  his  grief,  and  Noel 
roused  himeeUl    Gradually  an  air  of  calm  resolution  oame  over  him. 

"  It  is  something  to  thank  Heaven  for  that  my  poor  Bryan  did  sot 
die  in  my  absence,"  be  said;  and  he  brushed  the  tears  from  bis  eyes. 

Then  he  took  up  his  stadon  by  the  bedside  of  his  friend.  For  hoiin 
and  honra  he  waited.  To  all  eatreaties  that  he  would  permit  others  t» 
share  the  duty  of  watching  while  he  himself  sought  the  rest  that  was  be- 
coming so  necessary  for  him,  he  had  but  one  answer :  "  No,"  he  would 
say;  "my  place  is  here.  When  Bryan  retonu  to  oonsoionsneas,  he  will 
sorely  ask  fur  me.    He  shall  find  me  here." 

So  time  went  (»i,  and  Noel,  pale,  calm,  earnest,  sat  in  the  sick-hxni, 
with  lips  wbiu  and  clenched,  with  rigid  features,  with  parched-looking, 
e^;er  eyes.  Suddenly  he  started.  The  sufferer  had  stirred,  drawing 
towards  him  his  right  hand.  There  was  a  low,  heaTy-drawn  bretdi, 
and  then  a  faiiftly-uttered  sound, 

"NoeL" 

"Yes,  Biyan;  I  am  here." 

A  pause;  then  a  fixiwn  upon  the  broad  forehead, — a  wild,  pnziled 
look,  as  though  of  an  effort  to  recollect 

"  Tell  me,  Noel,"  Bryan  siud  feebly ;  "  those  poor  lads, — how  did  the; 
fare?  I  saw  what  was  coming, — I  warned  them;  but  it  was  too  late. 
All  was  darkness  aft^r  that.  1  was  knocked  down,  and  badly  hurt,  I  fesr. 
I  know  no  more.  Did  they  escape, —  poor  Price  and  Kelly  and  tha 
others?"  . 

"Thank  God,  he  has  spoken!"  cried  Noel;  and  he  threw  hinuelf 
upon  his  knees. 

It  was  upon  this  scene  that  Mr.  Pookle  now  introduced  old  Jcla 
Moyle,  from  London. 
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JBiDilllru  of  tit. 

VI. 
CiiADoniE  Fbiscoim  (popvlablt  cuud  Mjuui)  Htotror. 
It  IB  {vobable  that  theie  are  few  Freuchm^  of  an;  tolenble  smonnt  of 
hiftorical  Nading  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  name,  at  least,  of  my 
present  saligeot ;  bnt  itill  fewer  are  those  who  could  gire  any  precise  ao- 
coDnt  of  her  career,  extraordinary  as  that  appears  to  have  hem.  The 
reascm  of  this  is,  that  though  faiitorians  and  memoir-writers  treating  of 
public  adhirs  and  remarkable  pergonagee  in  the  seTenteenth  centaiy  are 
brought  to  make  here  and  there  incidental  allosion  to  Marie  Mignot,  as 
she  was  commonly  thongh  erroneously  called,  they  throw  no  light  what- 
ever on  her  history.  In  painting  the  portraits  which  have  occupied  the 
jHeoeding  numbers  of  this  series,  I  have  had  the  assistance  of  extended 
noNnoira  drawn  up  by  the  ladies  themselves,  or  by  their  near  relatives,  or 
from  materials  supplied  by  them.  Here,  however,  I  have  had  no  such 
convenient  source  to  dip  iuto ;  for,  except  a  few  sentences  in  the  work  of 
one  writer  of  the  period,  whose  statemoits  moreover  are  not  always  of  the 
most  authentic  character,  there  is  nothing  Uke  any  lengtliened  reference 
in  print  to  the  chataater  and  history  of  one  whose  fortunes,  nevertheless, 
must  have  made  her  a  IreqneDt  subject  of  contemporary  gossip  and  com- 
ment. The  reader  will  perhaps  wonder  wby,  under  these  disadvantageous 
drcnmatances,  I  have  undertaken  to  create  an  interest  in  a  lady  of  whom 
there  must  be,  according  to  his  own  showing,  so  exceedingly  little  to  say 
on  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed, — whj,  in  iact,  I  have  thus  imposed 
voluntarily  upon  myself  the  tyrannous  task  of  making  bricks  without 
s^w.  ^th  to  say,  the  reason  of  this  apparently  so  nnpropidoos  choice 
of  subject  has  been  equally  a  source  of  wonderment  in  the  inward  labora- 
tory of  my  own  thou^ta.  There  were  many  other  Frenchwomen  (since 
a  Frenchwoman  I  sought)  whose  lives  presented  the  necessary  elements 
of  intereet,  and  whose  oharaoters  were  sufficiently  marked,  and  sufficiently 
free  from  reproach,  to  suit  the  conception  of  a  true,  good,  and  brave- 
hearted  woman  which  I  proposed  to  illustrate  in  these  biographical 
sketches;  and  of  these  other  Frenchwomen  there  were  full  and  detailed 
aceoonte  ready  to  my  hand.  Wby,  then,  I  have  asked  of  myself,  should 
I  select  this  more  obscure  bennne,  n^lected  utterly,  not  only  by  the  great 
Ituninaries  of  French  history,  but  by  ^ose  innumerable  lesser  lights,  the 
memoir-writ£ra  of  France,  whose  taper-gleams  light  up  so  many  curious 
and  dark  comers  of  the  world  of  the  past  Why  should  I  turn  away  from 
BO  many  paths,  smooth,  pleasant,  and  invitiDg,  to  plnnge  into  a  dark,  im- 
penetrable, and  trackless  thicket?  I  cannot  even  now  answer,  save  that 
the  choice  was  made,  as  many  a  lady  has  been  chosen  before,  under  the 
impulse  of  an  irresistible  fascination.  Perhaps  the  true  inner  motive  may 
have  been  a  perverse  deeiie  to  overcome  a  difficulty  for  the  sake  of  the 
achievement;  perhaps  a  chivalrous  resolve  to  rescue  from  unmerited  oV 
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Bcnrity  one  who  denrred  to  be  UlnstrionB ;  or  again,  a  vain  oonoeit  to  show 
mjielf  curiinu  in  research.  But  be  tbe  true  motive  what  it  may,  the 
choice  is  made, — Lb  mn  ut  tire,  iljaut  U  boire;  and  the  essential  point 
is  so  to  fiavonr  the  potion  that  taj  reader,  and  consequently  I,  msj  not 
'•repent  it. 
^'  So  now  to  mj  stoiy,  in  ^  elender  outline  of  which,  if  the  tender- 
hearted among  mj  fair  resdera  find  not  much  food  ftr  their  aeutimeotal 
sjmfnthiee,  those  who  lore  the  strange  and  wonderful  will  find  romaaw 
enough  to  suit  their  disposition. 

Somewhere  about  the  second  deoade  of  the  serentesnth  oenturr  then 
was  bom  to  a  poor  peasant  woman  redding  in  a  hamlat  aitoated  at  aboiU 
a  league  from  Grenoble,  the  capital  of  Dauphin^,  a  daufi^ter,  who,  thni 
having  planted  her  little  naked  foot  on  the  lowest  round  of  the  eo<u1  . 
ladder,  was  destined  to  chmb  it  steadily,  until  she  had  reached  the  bighen 
summit  to  which  a  mere  subject  can  aspire.  Could  any  of  the  herbs  whicb 
it  was  the  trade  of  this  poor  mother  to  gather  in  the  marshes  and  ditchot 
about  her  lowly  dwelling  have  imparted  the  gift  of  seeing  into  the  future^ 
how  her  heart  would  have  beaten  with  pride,  how  her  eyes  would  have 
opened  with  astoDishment,  as  the  wondrous  fortunes  were  revealed  to  her 
of  that  little  squalid  urchin  whom,  according  to  the  custom  of  her  oountiy- 
women,  she  was  wont  to  hang  up  to  a  peg  on  the  hovel-wall  tightly  swad- 
dled up,  like  a  miniature  mummy,  there  to  pull  and  make  wry  &ces  un- 
observed, till  its  mother  returned  from  her  foraging  expedition  and  r^ 
leased  it  at  once  from  its  bode  and  ite  misery !  Had  Perrault,  die  graoe- 
ful  chronicler  of  fairy  deeds,  written  his  chanming  history  of  (XndereHa  at 
that  time, — which  he  could  not,  being  as  yet  unborn, — the  mother  of  Uttl« 
Clandine  Francoise,  looking  into  the  future,  as  we  imagine  her,  would  hava 
assuredly  drawn  a  parallel  in  her  own  mind  between  the  despised  hou8»- 
dmdge  of  the  story — bursting  forth  from  her  chrysalis  covering  of  se^« 
besmirched  with  ashes,  to  shine,  in  beauty  and  fine  raiment,  the  queen  oi 
the  ball-room,  the  chosen  bride  of  a  bwd^fide  prince — and  her  own  child, 
who,  with  almost  equal  suddenness,  but  by  no  other  witoheiy  than  that  her 
own  native  beauty  and  grace,  should  quit  the  rags  and  tatt«r8  and  all  the 
wretched  circumstances  of  her  lowly  lot,  for  brocaded  silks,  bravs  equi- 
pages, and  the  pride  of  place.  The  meagre  tradition  towhich  we  owe  oar 
knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  Clandine  Miguot  denies  us  every  iota 
of  information  concerning  her  infancy  and  juvenile  training.  She  does 
not  appear  upon  the  scene  until  doee  upon  her  sixteenth  year,  whoa,  undw 
the  name  of  La  Llauda, — in  the  proves^  patou  of  her  native  village  the 
Bynonyme  of  Claudine, — sbe  is  renowned  throughout  the  oountiy-aide  for 
her  exquisite  tovelisese.  That,  besidee  mere  beauty  of  &ce,  she  must  have 
bad  that  native  oharm'of  manner  which  belongs  to  charaoters  ofexoafH 
ttonal  mould,  we  may  be  allowed  to  believe,  judging  from  her  subsequent 
history.  Otherwise  she  would  hardly  have  been  sued  m  tout  bitm  tout 
hoKMvr  for  her  hand  by  a  lover  so  far  hsr  superior  in  poutioii  as  the 
•coretaiy  of  the  treasarer  of  (be  t^ovuMe  of  Bauphiti^  as  waa  ia  fiwfe 
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the  case ;  for  to  this  person  dom  Claudine  stand  iu  the  rel&tion  of  pliglited 
■ponM  when  we  first  bear  of  her.  The  name  of  the  enamoured  lecretaiy 
has  been  lost,  not  have  any  particulars  been  banded  down  of  the  manner 
<^  dieir  first  meeLiag.  Noi  indeed  that  this  is  a  very  g;Tief-wortb7  biatos, 
for  the  courtship  was  in  the  end  an  anhapp;  one,  and  the  suitor  was 
destined  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  old  rbjmed  saying : 
"  He  that  wills  not  vhen  he  may, 
When  he  villa  be  ihall  haTo  iiay." 

Wherever  the  charms  of  the  lowly  danuel  may  have  first  stmck  the 
snsoeptiblfl  secretary,  the  wooing  must  have  been  carried  on  at  a  good 
round  pace ;  for  the  bride-elect  is  scarce  sixteen  when  the  day  is  fixed 
for  Hie  solemn  betrothing  of  the  couple,  according  to  ancient  French 
usage.  And  here  the  first  hitch  occurred  in  this  ill-omeaed  love-sui^ 
throngh  the  squeamish  delicacy  of  the  lover,  who,  ofiended  at  a  breach 
of  good  manners  oommitted  on  this  occasion  by  the  heroine  of  the  day, 
broke  off  the  negotiation.  What  the  partjoular  offenoe  against  social 
etiquette  was,  althongb  tradition  has  left  it  veiled  in  no  prudish  mystery, 
we  cannot  here  reveal,  witjiout  claiming  a  Rabelaisian  license  which  our 
age  entirely  denies.  Let  ns  merely  ventnre  to  say,  that  no  amount  of 
TtaivetS  on  the' part  of  the  village-girl  wonld  account  for  the  transgression 
having  been  wilful;  and  therefore,  to  have  seized  on  so  airy  a  pretext  for 
the  rupture  was  eontemptible  on  the  part  of  the  secretary,  whose  subse- 
quent ill  treatment,  when  it  comes  to  be  related,  will  consequently  meet 
with  no  sympathy.  After  a  lapse  of  a  few  months,  the  deheate  nerves  of 
the  peasant-girl's  genteel  wooer  having  recovered  from  the  shock  they  had 
suffered  on  this  critical  occasion,  bis  passion  seems  to  have  revived  ;  for  a 
reconciliation  was  brought  about,  and  the  marriage  was  once  more  on  the 
point  of  realisation,  when  came  the  secretai^'s  turn  to  be  slighted,  and 
that  in  tits  most  emphatic  manner  possible,  and  without  hope  of  subse* 
quent  re- patching.  The  master  whom  this  capricioas  lover  served  was 
Pierre  de  Fortes  d'Amblerienx,  treasurer,  as  aforesaid,  of  tlte  province  of 
Dauphiiid ;  an  old  bachelor,  and  well  found  in  worldly  goods,  acquired  in 
part  by  the  guns  of  his  office,  part  by  inheritance.  Him  tjie  secretary 
besought  for  his  consent  to.  the  marri^e  he  was  now  again  warmly 
bent  on ;  a  step  the  more  necessary  in  his  position,  as  the  intended  bride 
held  so  exceedingly  humble  a  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  social  status,  and 
the  steps  of  the  social  staircase  were  at  that  time  fiu*  higher  and  steeper 
than  now,  and  apt  to  endanger  the  necks  both  of  those  mounting  and 
tboae  descending.  The  treasurer,  though  an  old  bachelor,  was  still  cap- 
able of  sympathising  with  a  youthful  passion  ardent  enough  to  devour  all 
worldly  obstacles,  and  he  therefore  good-naturedly  not  only  granted  his 
consent  to  the  proposed  nuptials,  but  promised  to  defray  the  expeaseB  of 
the  wedding-feast  The  delighted  secretary,  anxious  no  doubt  to  vindi- 
cate his  good  taste  in  the  eyes  of  his  kind-hearted  chief,  at  once  craved 
permission  to  present  to  him  the  village  beauty  who  had  thus  wooed  l)im 
dovn  from  his  baek-stair  Olympus,    ^othiag  loth,  do  doubt,  to  feast 
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Ilia  eyes  on  tlie  blushing  ehamiB  even  of  a  nutie  belle  not  y«t  eixteo^ 
die  {genial  old  treasurer  appointed  that  Uie  preeentation  of  Ii»  LUnda 
should  take  place  at  a  manaioii  which  he  posseBsed  tm  a  propert;^  situated 
at  St.  Huiy,  in  the  commune  of  Meylau,  her  native  re^on. 

The  iuterriew  toak  place ;  and  D' Amblerieux*  judgment  of  Clandtntfi 
fosoin&tions  so  thoroughly  coincided  with  that  of  his  secretary,  that  hit 
Tenerable  but  still  combustible  bosom  became  a-glow  with  pasuomM 
admiration.  I  here  frankly  declare  that  I  greatly  admire  this  kind,  sn^ 
ceptible-hearted,  fiiia  old  fWich  gentleman,  who  is  smitten  thus  suddenly 
with  an  uncontrollable  passion  for  the  lorely  Tillage-maid  betrothed  to  his 
secretary;  and  I  am  prepared  to  do  battle  in  vindication  of  the  course  he 
pursued,  which  by  some  poor-spirited  moralist  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
taxed  with  treachery.  Treachery — a  &g  1  I  maintain,  that  when  the 
chivabooB  old  treasurer,  kindling  with  the  volcanic  ardonr  that  now  bunt 
forth  like  a  Hecia  through  the  ,snows  of  sixty  years  of  celibacy,  dete^ 
miaed  that  the  peerless  brau^  who  had  accomplished  this  miracle  should 
become  bis  bride,  and  thereupon  sent  the  secretary  on  a  wild-goose  chise 
to  some  distant  province,  he  was  acting  as  an  instrument  of  Providen«^ 
chosen  to  rescue  from  an  unworthy  fate  one  who,  by  her  graces  of  mad 
no  less  than  of  body,  was  unmistakably  reserved  for  a  higher  destmy 
than  to  become  the  drudging  wife  of  a  fourth-rate  provincial  boreauont. 
Claudine,  too,  conscious  of  her  true  worth,  dimly  foreseeing  in  her  pro- 
pbetio  soul  that  rank  and  wealth  were  to  be  her  lot  and  exceUtor  hs 
motto,  had  as  little  need  to  feel  any  qualms  of  conscience  when  shs 
listened  to  the  declaration  of  B' Amblerieux,  abruptly-kindled  but  de- 
voted, honourable  love,  and  closed — probably  after  some  slight  maidenly 
hesitation,  the  result  more  of  surprise  than  doubt — vrith  the  enei^^ 
proposal  of  the  gallant  old  courtier  to  become  Madame  la  Trdsoridre  off- 
hand, without  further  parley  or  dalliance.  The  contrast  between  Ae 
sbiUy-sbally,  fast-and-loose  courtship  of  the  secretaiy,  and  the  military 
determination,  rapidity,  and  dash  of  his  superior,  must  have  helped  to  add 
favour  to  the  new  lover  in  the  eyes  of  the  village-(>irl,  already  danled  bf 
his  wealth  and  position ;  and  we  must  remember  that  the  passion  of  lovs 
in  the  breast  of  a  child  of  sixteen  not  artificially  excited  by  romantiB 
tales  woald  hardly  be  very  deep-rooted,  so  that  the  perfidy  to  her  early 
vows  must  have  been  fraught  with  the  smallest  possible  injury  to  her 
conscience.  Then,  could  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  seeretary's  humilist- 
ing  rupture  of  the  engagement  between  them  have  yet  healed  f  Was  there 
any  love  after  this  between  them  ?  Was  she  not  marrying  him  to  save 
her  honour,  and  was  he  not  marrying  her  to  save  the  sum  he  would  bsve 
been  compelled  to  pay  for  his  breach  of  a  marriage-contract  when  ne 
valid  oanse  could  be  shown  f  For  if  the  French  law  admits  no  right  of 
action  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  it  decrees  that  compensatiui 
shall  be  made  when,  after  solemn  betrothal  (fianfaillei),  one  of  thepsitM* 
shall  refuse,  without  a  reason  good  in  law,  to  fulfil  the  engagenent  M 
entered  into.   If  this  were  so,  how  could  Claudine  heaitate?   Oa  the  one 
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aide,  tha  most  signal  rapanitioD  to  her  of&nded  pride,  deliraoosl;  sweet 
revenge  upcm  the  offender,  irealth,  laidc,  and  a  doating  Imsband.  On 
the  other,  the  inemoiy  of  childish  vowb  of  lore  very  much  blurred  and 
blotted  bj  subsequent  tears  of  pain  and  mortification,  and  a  peerieh  hos- 
band  vith  yet  his  way  to  make  in  the  world.  Had  the  peasant-girl  been 
taught  the  highest  and  most  refined  views  of  moral  obligation  and  social 
proprieties,  such  as  belong  to  young  ladies  in  a  &r  higher  station,  I 
don't  think  even  then  she  would  have  resisted  the  tremendous  temptetion 
here  offered.  Only  the  manner  of  escaping  the  engagement  would  have 
differed  :  papa  would  have  intervened ;  pretexts  would  have  been  invented ; 
and  matters  would  have  been  more  deoorously  conducted,  for  the  integri^ 
of  that  invaluable  panoply  against  the  slings  and  arrows  of  a  scurrilous 
world — appearance. 

So  Mr.  Secretary  was  jilted  in  a  very  dexterous  and  masterly  manner; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  pity  him.  D'Amblerieuz,  immediately  afW 
the  interview  which  had  converted  the  easy-going  old  bachelor  into  a 
sighing  furnace  of  love,  sent  him  off  on  a  pretended  mission  of  the  most 
urgent  business  to  Grenoble ;  but  all  that  the  poor  secretary  was  unwit- 
tingly chaiged  with  was  an  earnest  injunction  on  the  friends  ofD'Amble- 
rieoi,  to  whom  he  carried  letters,  that  the  messenger  should  be  carefully 
detained  until  further  notice.  Meanwhile,  as  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  leat 
haply  the  maiden  should  relent,  an  express  is  despatehed  the  same  even- 
ing to  M.  Scarron,  the  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  requesting  that  he  will  return 
per  bearer  three  dispensations  from  the  publication  of  banns,  one  for  each 
publication  required  by  law.  Between  the  return  of  the  messenger  with 
the  necessary  documents  to  give  validity  to  a  private  marriage,  and  the 
eapousal  of  La  Llanda,  the  peasant  beauty  of  the  hamlet  of  Bachet,  by- 
Pierre  de  Fortes  d'Amblerieux,  treasurer  o(  the  province  of  Dauphin^, 
the  shortest  possible  interval,  we  may  be  sur^  intervened.  A.  polite  note 
was  immediately  after  received  by  the  secretary,  acqnunting  him  with  the 
happy  event  with  which,  togethex  with  his  own  piteous  disoomfitnre,  the 
province  would  shortly  ring ;  apprising  him  moreover  that  his  services, 
whether  as  secretary  or  otherwise,  would  no  longer  be  required ;  and  en- 
closing, for  application  to  the  part  afflicted,  a  draft  on  the  treasury  of 
Dauphin^  for  a  sum  which  tradition  specifies  not,  but  which  was  suf- 
ficient to  persuade  tbe  secretary  to  explode  noiselessly,  and  retire  into  that 
obscurity  wherein  until  now  he  has  been  left  almost  wholly  undisturbed. 

There  is  very  good  authority  for  treating  the  defeated  secretary  with 
as  little  sympathy  as  I  have  here  done.  His  case  seems  to  have  excited 
at  tbe  time  none  of  that  papular  commiseration  which,  had  he  in  the 
least  deserved  it,  would  have  converted  him  into  a  fit  subject  for  plaiDtive 
ballads.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  still  extant  a  satirical  comedy,  written 
in  tie  dialect  of  Dauphin^,  and  published  in  1633  at  Grenoble,— probably  in 
the  very  year  of  Clan dine's  brilliant  marrii^,— which  is  evidently  founded 
on  tbe  circumstances  we  have  Just  related,  and  in  which  the  rejected  lover  is 
manifestly  intended  rather  to  be  laughed  at  than  pitied.  This  piece  is  entitled 
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Za  Pattorale  et  Tra^comSJie  ie  Janin,  Blthtmgh  it  was  m«e  popnlariy 
designated  by  the  name  of  its  heroine  Xa  Llauda,  and  was  tbe  fint  soe- 
cesstiil  prodaction  of  Jean  Millet,  a  Dauphinais  poet,  whoee  worla  are 
well  known  to  those  who  are  learned  in  the  literatnro  of  the  soatli  of 
France.  The  interest  attaching^  to  the  real  incidents  which  niggested 
the  subject  of  the  work  won  for  it  man  favour  than  its  intrinde  ineritt 
wonld  otherwise  warrant;  for  although  almost  all  written  in  thejuMi 
of  Dauphin^,  it  has  run  through  as  many  as  foor  editions,  besides  nn-  • 
merous  piracies  and  imitationB.  A  copy  of  the  latest  oftbe  andisitie 
editioas  is  in  the  British  Museum,  uid  from  it  I  have  made  a  few  extrmda, 
which  may  prore  interesting  to  the  reader,  whether  as  specimens  of  • 
local  literature  of  considerable  eitent  and  frequently  high  merit,  little 
known  save  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  itself  in  which  it  has  spmiif 
up  and  to  philological  stndents,  or  as  conveying  an  exact  impresBion  of 
the  langusge  in  which,  to  have  been  understood,  both  D'Amblerieox  and 
his  secretary  must  have  addressed  the  village  beauty  whose  afiectioiis 
they  strove  to  win.  Llauda,  in  the  play,  is  a  shepherdess,  who  is  wooed 
by  Janin,  a  shepherd,  hut  Jalls  out  with  him  on  account  of  Hie  too  prac- 
tical nature  of  his  addresses;  when,  just  at  the  opportune  moment  thsit  the 
ovoT'prefting  lover  is  under  a  cloud  of  disgrace,  she  is  encountered  at  the 
comer  of  a  wood  by  Amidor,  a  nobleman,  who,  stmck  with  her  beaa^,  falls 
in  love  with  her,  and  straightway  woos  and  wins  her  plighted  faith.  On 
discovering  1^  state  of  things,  Janin  becomes  violently  enraged,  huris 
missiles  at  the  fond  lovers  from  his  sling,  and  finally  seeks  the  assistaaea 
of  a  sorceress,  who  lends  him  a  magic  flageolet,  the  sonnd  of  which  irre- 
Btstibly  eompels  all  who  hear  it  to  dance,  and  iosbnota  him,  moreover, 
how  to  cast  a  spell  upon  the  lovers  at  the  very  nioment  the  prieat  is  pro- 
nouncing over  them  the  nnptial  benedioUon.  Nfflther  the  dance-oom- 
pelUng  piping  of  the  flageolet,  nor  the  baleful  vuAa&eA  at  taigMUette,*m 
of  any  avail  to  prevent  the  final  happy  union  of  Llauda  and  her  high- 
born suitor;  and  Janin,  having  exhausted  his  spite,  throws  himself  down 
from  a  high  rock,  and  brings  the  pastoral  tragicomedy  to  a  ooaclusioo. 
Here  is  a  portion  of  the  dialogue  between  Janin. and  Llauda,  in  whioh  the 
ftrmer  presses  her  to  be  more  demonstrative  in  her  adeccion : 
"  Janin.    Je  to  dot  commanda  d'iiaiter  lou  conlomb 

Qui  d'amnur  bee  &  bee  pratiquon  toa  douton. 
lAaada.  Maisplutot  d'imitBlBluDa  biaiicbinella 

Qui  fat  en  clieminant  coucr'amour  criiiiiuclla 

Car  ne  1eis»e  pas  s'approchi^  le  aoleil 

Inco  que  jaur  eC  not  u  rode  u  (our  do  ley. 
Janin.    Vondria  tu  que  ds  moms,  u  tour  je  to  rodiase 

E  que  sen  te  touchifi  de  prfi  je  le  pordisse  ? 
IAa\ida.  3e  rondray  ne  jnrocx  nns  approcbi£  plus  prfes 

Que  le  roue  d'un  char  qui  sc  coaron  aprSs^ 

Sen  pouver  s'atlrappa,  qui  jamez  g'abordon 

E  qui  pas  raoins  en  tout  ce  qu'elle  font  a'accordon  ;" 

•  NoTitr  VaiffttHUtte  was  a  charm  pracliaed  during  the  marriaBS-ceremonv,  the 
effect  of  wLidi,  on  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  was  the  reverae  of  a  love^ bilterr 
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which  I  hara  TanCored  to  reader  thus : 

"  Janitt.    1  bid  thee,  maid,  to  imitate  the  dovea, 

That  bill  to  bill  pniBQe  their  gentle  Iotob. 
Llauda.  Rather  the  pretty  Vfen-faced  moon  obey, 

That,  chiding  lawless  love,  keeps  her  lone  iray, 

Kor  e'er  beteems  the  bud  upprosch  her  Dear, 

Thoagh  day  and  night  about  her  he  doth  veer. 
Jtmiit.    WouldBt  thou,  then,  have  mo  hover  round  thee,  too, 

And  barr'd  from  touching,  at  a  diatanuo  woo  ? 
XJauda.  I'd  have  thee  ever  keep  fram  ma  as  far 

As  do  the  wheels  that  roll  beneath  a  car ; 

"WLich  never  meet,  though  on  purBuit  still  bent. 

And  yet  do  all  they  do  with  one  intent." 

But  the  languBga  of  the  shepherdess  is  not  elwajB  bo  giaceihl  and 
elevated  in  tone.  In  another  place  Llaada  expresses  her  opinion  that 
she  is  quite  old  enough  to  be  married  in  the  following  quaint  and  em- 
phatio  outburst : 

"  J'ai  quinze  ans  aur  le  coste  et  qnaod  je  dirin  seise 
Je  ne  mentrin  pas  car  aeu  nassa  le  treize 
Du  moy  quo  Ton  entend  chanta  le  roasignou 
J'ai  doncqne  prou  de  tern  de  par  nostre  seig^ioa 
Que  Tulonti  doncque  fero  attendre  ma  treutana 
Ha  je  ne  volo  pas  qn'u  me  gardon  per  grana 
Le  prenjiS  qai  Tondrat,  ma  qa'u  «et  a  mon  gra 
Sara  cent  que  m'nra." 

She  then  enumerate*  all  the  mischief  she  is  determined  to  perpetrate 
about  faer  father's  house,  in  the  meadow,  and  iu  the  fanujard,  if  a  mate 
he  not  immediately  fonnd  for  her,  and  which  an  Bnglish  countrj  wench 
would  gummarilj-  designate  as  "  playing  up  old  Meg's  dirardons." 

But  let  us  now  turn  from  fiction  to  Jact,  though,  before  we  leave  the 
pastoral  drama  of  the  Danphinais  poet,  it  belongs  to  this  stage  of  mj  nar- 
ratiTe  to  notice  that,  in  a  copy  of  this  work  preserred  in  the  public  library 
of  Grenoble,  M.  Champollion  Figeac,  the  wdl-known  aavant,  discovered  a 
manuscript  note,  evidently  of  an  early  date,  describing  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  original  ofLIauda  in  these  words:  "  Glandine  avait  lee 
trait£  beaux  et  r^gutiers,  un  pen  d'embonpoint,  I'air  modeste  et  decent." 
The  outline,  like  every  thing  else  that  relates  to  my  heroine,  is  sketchy 
enough,  and  leaves  ample  room  for  those  who  love  to  make  dreams  of 
fair  women  to  indulge  their  humour  in ;  but  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  sads- 
foctoiy,  and  in  the  absence  of  an;  actual  portrait  of  Glandine  Mignot,  in 
my  knowledge,  we  must  be  content  with  it 

As  soon  as  Llanda  was  transformed  from  the  humble  tenant  of  a 
villager's  cottage  to  Madame  la  Tr^aoridre,  the  wife  of  an  important  per- 
sonage in  the  province,  and  mistress  of  more  than  one  lordly  man^on, 
she  was  not  content  with  reigning  over  the  affections  of  her  husband  by 
her  beauty  and  amiability  alone,  but  she  resolved  to  become  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  high  position  to  which  he  had  done  her  the  honour 
to  raise  her,  by  devoting  herself  with  all  her  energy  to  the  task  of  supply- 
ing those  deficiencies  in  her  education  which  were  the  necessary  result 
of  her  extremely  lowly  origin.    Madame  Dunoyer,  the  authoress  of  as 
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Olid  iort  of  collection  of  gossip  and  scandal  not  over  tnutvorthj,  entiUed 
Lettm  Hisitoriqtiet  et  Odtuntei,  and  who  is  the  only  writer  who  g;irei 
any  account  of  Claudine  Mtgnot,  states  that  sbe  put  herself  nader  the 
tuition  of  all  sorts  of  masters,  acquired  all  that  the  Ecienoe  of  dist  day 
could  teach,  and,  so  long;  as  she  continued  the  wife  of  the  old  treannor, 
employed  all  her  time  in  the  cultiTation  of  her  intellect.  If  v«  ekll  to 
mind  that  learning  and  science,  philosophy  and  literature,  were  at  that 
time  represented  by  Casauhon,  Salmasius,  Descartes,  Spinosa,  Gassendi, 
Grotius,  Beroonilli,  Bayle,  Pasquier,  Bellarmin,  Vannini,  Campanella, 
we  shall  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  intellectual  heights  to  which 
the  brave-hearted  and  righteously-amhitious  peasant-girl  aspired  to  climb, 
and  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  ^he  succeeded  in  reaching.  Not 
that  I  for  an  instant  believe  tbe  delicately- moulded  and  once  stocking;less 
extremities  of  the  fascinating  Llauda  were  e*er  concealed  in  the  cemleao 
hose  of  female  pedantry;  but  it  is  qnite  certain  that  she  became  a 
thoroughly  and  even  exceptionally  accomplished  woman,  able  to  hold 
her  own  in  the  brilliant  intellectual  circles  which  marked  tbe  seven- 
teenth century  in  France,  and  to  which  M.  YictOT  Consin,  has  given 
Mi  the  cntr6e  in  bis  admirable  biographies  of  Madame  de  LongueviUe, 
Uadame  de  Sable,  and  Madame  de  Chevrense, — a  society  in  which,  as 
the  sequel  will  show,  she  was  destined  to  take  her  place,  and  retain  it 
during  a  considerable  part  of  a  long  life.  To  her  success  in  this  brave 
effort  to  adapt  herself  to  her  new  position  by  solid  acquirements,  as  wdl 
as  by  the  lighter  graces  and  refined  sentiments  of  a  liberal  eduoation, 
must  he  in  a  great  measure  attributed  her  continued  ascendency  over  the 
mind  of  the  treasurer  D'Amblerieux;  for  had  she  not  thus  clothed  ber 
mind  as  richly  as  the  fortune  of  her  husband  permitted  her  to  clothe  ber 
person,  not  all  the  radiant  beauty  of  Aphrodite  herself  would  have  kept 
aloof  at  sundry  unpropitious  moments  the  inconvenient  memory  of  her 
squalid  nurture  in  tbe  herb-woman's  hovel,  and  her  tatterdemalion  girl- 
hood. The  collateral  B' Amble rieuz,  male  and  female,  clamooied  finely, 
DO  doubt,  in  the  ears  of  the  rich  old  treasurer  at  his  thus  bemeaning 
himself  to  the  level  of  une  petite  totte  de  paytanne ;  and  he  might,  thus 
benevolently  operated  on  for  the  cataract  of  love-blind nees,  have  repented 
his  bargain,  had  he  not  daily  seen  it  increase  in  value  till  it  grew  into 
-  that  priceless  treasure, — a  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  devoted  wife.  As 
it  was,  he  shnt  his  ears  and  his  doors  against  his  remonstrant  relativef, 
and  repaid  the  exemplary  conduct  of  his  high-spirited  little  wife  with  bis 
entire  and  undivided  affection,  as  was  plainly  manifested  in  the  last  act 
of  his  hfe,  by  which  he  constitnted  her  heiress  to  tbe  whole  of  his  pro- 
perty, or,  according  to  tbe  French  l^al  term,  U-gataire  unioeneUe.  Hod 
ei^Kir  of  tbe  two  children— both  females — who  were  bom  to  the  old 
treasurer  survived,  there  would  doubtless  have  been  some  limitation  to 
this  bequesL  As  it  was,  the  widow  of  D'Amblerieux  became  absdute 
mistress  of  his  entire  worldly  wealth,  which  was  very  considerable.  Of 
oonrsa  en  attempt  was  made  by  the  family  to  overthrow  the  will,  and  in 
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thd  jear  1653  Clandine  had  to  make  a  jonmey  to  Paris  in  order  to  solidt 
an  arrSt  ^Svocation,' oi,  as  we  Bhoold  here  term  it,  to  sue  ont  a  mit  of 
eertiffrari  for  the  remoral  of  the  cause  to  a  higher  tribunal. 

A  lawsuit  was  not  alone  to  occupy  her  attentjon.  At  the  end  of 
this  jonmey,  destined  in  all  respeota  to  exert  so  important  an  influence 
on  her  fortunes,  Olaudine  was  fated,  ere  many  weeks  had  passed  over,  to 
become  jndg;e  and  party  both  in  a  mit  of  another  kind, — a  lore-iuit ; 
and  the  party  moving  the  court  was  once  again  a  lover  well  stricken  in 
years,  but  doubtless  green  and  hale  yet,  and  whose  age,  like  old  Adam's, 
was  "  as  a  lusty  winter,  frosty  but  kindly."  This  venerable  gallant  was 
no  other  than  Mar6chal  Fran^ola  ds  I'Hdpitat,  Seigneur  do  Hallier, 
GomU  de  Rosnay,  a  brave  old  warrior,  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year, 
and  whose  protection  and  support  Claudine  had  besouglit  in  defence  of 
her  rights;  for  justice  in  fVance  was  at  that  time  any  thing  but  even- 
handed,  and  the  disappointed  relatives  of  the  departed  treasurer  were 
powerfhL  Here  again  was  an  cfier  which  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
Claudine  to  reject,  although,  by  once  more  sacrificing  her  stOl  blooming 
charms  to  an  elderiy  spouse,  it  would  seem  as  though  ambition  were  her 
mastor-passion  and  sole  guiding  motive.  Yet  is  this  an  utterly  gra- 
tuitous interpretation  of  the  step  she  now  took  with,  it  must  be  admitted, 
the  promptest  reaoIndoD ;  for  the  old  marshal  laid  siege  to  her  heart,  took 
it  by  storm,  and  became  rightful  and  legitimate  governor  of  the  place  in 
the  space  of  one  weak,  the  marriage  having  been  solemnised  on  the  2d 
of  August  1663.  If,  indeed,  her  position  be  carefully  considered  at  the 
period,  and  all  the  conditions  of  this  dazzling  offer  reviewed,  it  must  be 
joonounced  that,  witliout  some  special  reason  for  not  manying  a  second 
time,  no  woman  in  her  place  would  have  hesitated  to  act  precisely  as  she 
did.  Unprotected,  and  persecuted  by  the  &nily  of  her  lUe  husband,  her 
property  in  jeopardy,  and  her  residence  in  the  province  where  her  youth 
had  been  passed  rendered  henceforth  objectionable  for  many  reasons,  she 
might,  by  accepting  the  band  now  offered  her,  at  once  assure  herself  of 
retaining  undisturbed  the  possession  of  her  targe  fortune,  and  of  taking 
her  place  at  once,  as  the  wife  of  a  marshal  of  iVance,  in  the  highest  and 
best  society  of  Paris;  for  Frangois  de  I'HApital  was  a  distinguished  per- 
sonage both  at  court  and  in  the  talmt  of  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet, 
where  he  figured  under  his  title  of  Du  Hallier,  nntil,  on  being  created  a 
-  marshal  of  France  in  1643,  he  resumed  his  &mily  name.  As  for  the 
marshal's  age,  it  could  only  be  a  recommendatian  in  the  eyes  of  Clandine, 
Her  first  venture  had  been  with  a  lover  advanced  in  years ;  and  he 
had  proved  a  fond  and  devoted  husband.  On  the  side  of  tlie  marshal, 
the  advantages  of  the  match  were  of  the  most  nnqoalified  description ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  have  pressed  his  suit  with 
such  yonthfnl  impetuosity.  D'Amhlerienz'  widow,  beeides  being  capti- 
vating in  herself,  possessed  a  fortune  which,  in  all  lilralihood,  in  De 
I'HOpital's  eyes  was  equally  captivating;  for  he  had  quite  a  passion  for 
ezpenditore,  and  of  late  it  had  languished  for  lack  of  the  needful  re- 
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aofotem.  And  than  again  tiie  'fiwesHrting  widow  was  of  spoflam  repatBj 
which  w&B  ft  cflneidentble  imprsTCment  on  the  late  Hadune  la  Marfahale, 
— for  he  was  a  widower,  g  widower  of  two  yean'  widowhoed, — who,  » 
her  jonkh,  had  baem  the  imBtreH  of  Henri  IV.,  being  no  other  ihaa  the 
eelebntted  Coantees  Charlotte  des  EmwO,  by  whom  the  Qaacoo  hing 
had  had  two  daug^itaif,  wbinn  he  legitimiwd,  and  who,  as  abbcMcn  at 
Fontevmnlt  and  Do  Ohelles  reipactiwly,  distin^niBhad  tbenBelTes  in 
the  game  deviotu  path  ae  their  mamma ;  for  the  enjoynKnt  of  epiritiul 
beneHees  waa  in  thou  it^  no  bar  to  many  other  enjoymenti  of  a.  more 
tonporal  nature.  Be  I'Hdpitil  bad,  by  the  way,  commenced  life  aa  an 
eooWiastia  Hcstri  IV.  ga»e  him  the  Uaboprte  of  tfeasz,  and  added 
to  it  tlie  Abbeyof  file.  Genni^  in  Parii ;  but  in  1611  he  enterod  de 
Gnards  as  an  enn^,  and  nvrer  afteiwaida  left  the  mihtary  career,  n 
whiflh  Jie  distrngniahed  hlmielf  more  for  bravery  than  akilL  He  urwvi. 
the  hcfaiafa  :gf  Biehelien  in  hostilily  to  De  Lqyaea  aad  bia  par^,  to 
whom,  ISO  lesa  than  the  cardinal,  be  owed  his  adTanoement,  and  wm 
employed  to  anest  the  Bdce  of  Vcodvme  and  bia  brother  the  gra&d- 
piior.  He  aarrad  before  Roohelle,  and  n  fidd-mamfaal  signed  tlie 
uticlee  of  capitnlatioa.  In  the  campaign  againat  the  Duke  of  lionwne 
he  alao  took  a  prominest  and  mcoeMful  part,  and  was  Aabaeqneiiily 
appointed  QoTemor  of  Lorraine.  This  poet  he  gare  up  m  1040,  and 
shortly  after  obtained  the  goreiaanhip  of  Ohampagae  and  Brie.  Hia 
la§t  active  emph^meat-was  in  ^e  oampaign  against  the  Spaniards  in 
Flanders  daring  die  minority  of  Lauis  iXIV.,  when  the  veteran  was 
plaasd  by  the  tide  of-tiie  Duke  d'Ei^hien,  afterwards  tbe  great  Prince 
of  Cond4,  then  only  twenty-tairo  years  of  age.  Tbe  young  ct^tain,  how- 
ever, had  little  to  diank  his  gr^-baaded  coadjutor  for;  at  the  battle  rf 
Rooroy  ^  fiery  (M  marriial  got  the  left  wing,  over  wbteb  he  had  com- 
mand, inrolvad  in  sad  grief  through  too  impetuous  a  <^Mrge.  Altbough 
Voltaire,  in  his  SiioU  de  Louit  3CTV,  baa  quite  eometly  deeeribed  the 
dinstnms  part  wbieb  De  I'HApilal  took  in  the  battle  of  Bocroy,  be  does 
not,  stiange  to  «ay,'inalade  bim  in  the  Ust  given  by 'him  of  the  marshab 
of  Franoe  during  the  reign  of  tbe  grand  monaryue, 

Ezoe|(t  that  the  second  Hadame  la  Ifar^hde  was  received,  admired, 
cstBemed,  and  even  beloved,  in  the  highest  and  most  select  society  of 
Paris,  while  ber  fanaband,  with  his  e<rer>green  vivacity,  was  giving  wide 
and  ra^nd  oiFoalatioa  to  the  broad  pieces,  and  eke  the  broad  acres  coo- 
verted  into  more  convenient  eurreacy,  of  his  predecessor,  there  is  no  n- 
oord  of  the  practieal  results  of  this  second  marriage  of  Clandine.  It  oonld 
not  have  been  an  nnhappy  one,  for  thereby  the  old  marshal  renewad  tbe 
lease  of  his  life  for  another  seven  yeam,  dying  at  the  good  old  age  of 
eighth-two,  when  Acre  was  bat  little  mon  of  hia  own  or  his  wife's  pro- 
perty that  could  be  eonveniently  parted  with.  This  little,  however,'-aII, 
in  fact,  he  eould  scrape  together, — wsa  piously  left  to  bis  widow.  How 
muah  was  yet  remainiag  in  the  melting-pot,  Whidh  this  veaeraUe  spend- 
tlirift  had  kept  ao  owMtantly  heated  in  the  frmaee  of  his  nnqoenohable 
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pawion  £>r  excdteroest^  Bone  can  e&j.  The  point  baa  bean  maoli  debatad. 
Uadame  Dunoyar,  the  one  book-authority  on  the  sabject,  whom  we  bare 
airetdy  quoted,  repnuente  that  Chuidine's  wealth  was  enlirelj  jJianipBt)^ 
bj  her  second  bosbaDd,  who  left  ber  absolutely  nothing  but  the  rank  of 
widow  of  a  marshal  of  Fiance ;  but  that  she  had  still  the  iwoorae  of  her 
personal  and  neutsl  attnotion  b)  found  her  fortunes  afreah  with,  and 
which  enabled  her  to»vin  the  duration  of  a  third  admirer,  of  wiuwa  uum. 
The  fact  hfielf,  bow^Ter,  and  the  malicious  insinuation  coupled  with  it, 
which  would  reduce  Claudine  ta  the  level  of  •  mere  intriguing  ailven- 
turess,  are  both  equally  tklse.  The  marsbtil  must  hare  left  her,  to  mwu 
extent,  fairly  off,  or  she  would  not  have  been  twelve  years  after  bis  deatli, 
as  she  certainly  was,  living  is  ease  and  comfort  in  her  own  hotel  in  the 
Roe  des  Fosses  Montmartre,  and  moving  still  is  tbe  aame  diatiogiiiflfied 
society  to  which  she  had  been  admitted  upon  her  second  mairiaga,  and 
whrnv-^be  made  tbe  acquaintance  and  conquered  tbe  heart  of  the  aforesaid 
elderly  adorer, — tbe  third, — who  was  iioitten  fiill  as  euddealy  as  tbe  pr&- 
oeding  two,  and  was  moreover  of  rank  so  exalted  as  entirely  to  throw  in 
tlie  ihade  tbe  financier  with  his  money-bags,  and  tbe  tcddier  with  his 
marshal's  b4tMi;  for  he  was  of  aogust  ranlc,  and  had  but  a  year  or  two 
before  deaessded  voUntarily  from  a  tlirone. 

fie  whom  the  ex-peawnt  girl,  now  a  lady  marshal  of  France,  JiueinMed 
by  iite  charm  of  her  oonversation,  as  much  at  least  as  by  her  outward  At- 
tractions, wbicb  at  fifty-five  were  pr«bahly  on  the  wane,  was  indeed  the 
ex-king  of  Piriand,  poor  John  Caiiimir,  who  bad  run  away  from  the 
troubles  of  kingship,  of  which  be  hud  bad  a  more  than  fiur  proportion,  and 
for  some  time  had  gathutly  contended  against  them.  But  not  being  ef 
tbe  stem  stuff  from  which  heroes  are  cut  out,  be  bad  at  last  grown  nek 
of  Strib,  and  takes  re&ge  in  Paris,  where  Lonis  XIV.  munificently  en- 
dowed him  with  three  goodly  benHiioea, — the  abbajes,  namely,  of  St. 
Germain  dee  Pidn,  St.  Seurin  d'Bvreox,  and  St  Martin  de  Nevers. 
This  is  tlMrt  same  oardinal-king  monuoaed  in  Byrwi's  Maxeppa,  and 
whom  the  old  hetawD,  according  to  the  poet,  had  in  his  youth  earved  as 
page. 

"  John  Ciflimir ;  I  was  his  page 
Sii  BiimmerB  in  my  early  age. 
A  leamed  raonarch,  auotb,  vraa  be, 
Aod  rauat  an1ik«  your  majeity. 
He  made  uo  wats,  and  did  not  gain 
New  realms  to  loss  tliciii  back  again; 
Ai.d.  save  debates  in  Warsaw's  Diet, 
He  reignsd  in  muBt  uuiccmly  quiet 
TAat  cliat  lie  had  no  cares  to  vex: 
He  loved  the  Hu«i!  aiid  ihe  sex ; 
And  •emetiniea  tlicBe  bo  froivard  are, 
-  They  made  him  wish  bimielr  at  war. 
But  when  the  St  was  oDT,  be  took 
Another  mistress  (ir  new  buok  ; 
And  then  he  gave  prodigrims  tctes: 
All  WanaiT  gatherml  at  liii  gates,"  &u. 
As  the  account  of  Glavdiue's  kin^^ly  lover  is  profonndly  IneoirMt, 
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b^ond  even  poedoal  lioense,  while  in  all  probability  it  is  all  that  tbe 
gmeral  resder  knows  of  him,  a  simple  outline  of  John  Cuimir's  on- 
townrd  and  changefbl  career  will,  in  theeo  days  of  historical  accnracj,  be 
read  without  impatienoe. 

Caaimir  was  born  in  1609,  and  was  the  son  of  Sigiamnnd  III.,  Kii^ 
of  Poland,  and  his  second  wife  Constance  of  Austria.  At  tbe  death  ot 
Sigisniaad,  instead  uf  coming;  forward,  ai  his  mother  wished,  as  i 
candidate  for  the  vacant  throne,  he  retired  in  faronr  of  his  brother,  to 
whom  he  knew  it  to  be  his  father's  wish  that  the  succession  should  fall 
This  was  Ladislas  VII.,  one  of  the  best  Hags  Poland  erer  had.  Cisimir 
was  invested  bj  him  with  the  command  of  a  fleet  which  was  intended 
for  the  destruction  of  the  f^noh  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  wu, 
ere  this  happy  oonBummation  could  even  be  attempted,  tmfortunatelj 
wrecked  on  Uie  coast  of  Provence.  Gasimir  was  caught,  and  bad  t* 
suffer  incarceration  in  the  Gbftteau  de  Bouc,  near  Hartigne.  He  Ian- 
gnisbed  here  for  two  yean,  seeming'Ij  fbi^tten,  when  his  brothet 
bethonght  himself  to  seek  his  liberation,  and  sent  an  ambassador  to  that 
efiect.  The  request  was  successful,  and  Casimir  wandered  off  to  Jttl;, 
where,  at  Loretto,  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  Three  years  aibr, 
he  g^ew  tired  of  the  institnlea  of  Loyola,  and  accepted  a  oardinaTs  hH 
^m  Pope  Innocent  X.  Hearing,  however,  that  the  elder  son  of  hii 
brother  the  King  of  Poland  was  sick  and  languishing,  ha  sent  the  hat 
back,  having  an  eye  to  the  succession  himself.  Next  year,  Ladislu 
died,  and  there  came  forward  four  candidates  to  the  Polish  crown,— 
Alexis,  Czar  of  Russia,  the  lather  of  Peter  the  Great ;  the  Voivode  of 
Transylvania,  Bagotakij  this  Casimir;  and  another  son  of  Sigismund, 
also  an  ecclesiastic,  the  Bishop  of  Breelau.  Casimir  was  elected;  ami 
the  Pope  having  released  him  from  his  vows,  he  married  his  brotfaff's 
vridow,  Itfaria  Louisa  de  Gonsaguez.  And  now  his  troubles  b^an.  Hs 
was  attacked  by  tbe  redoubtable  Kosack  ohief  Bt^^dan,  who  was  joinsd 
by  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  and  subsequently  by  Rttssia.  Factions  w«n 
fbrnted  within  his  kingdom,  and  a  sucoession  of  intestine  troubles  bunt 
upon  him.  Lastly  he  was  attacked  by  Sweden,  to  the  crown  of  whidt 
he  had  laid  claim  on  the  death  of  Christina,  and  whither  bis  chanoellor, 
with  whose  wife  Casimir  had  intrigued,  had  retired  incensed,  to  retn* 
with  Charles  Gustavus  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Charles  advanofd 
victoriously  to  Warsaw,  and  took  possession  of  Prussia;  while  Casimir 
fled  into  Silesia,  leaving  bis  kingdom  under  the  protection  of  tbe  Ho|j 
Virgin.     His  formal  abdication  took  place  in  1668. 

Although  doubts  injurious  to  the  honour  of  Glsudine  have  been  osft 
on  the  nature  of  her  relations  with  the  ex-lung  of  Poland,  from  tbt 
absence  ofanydoonmentetyproof  of  their  marriage,  there  is  the  strongest 
reasca  to  believe  that  such  a  marriage  did  exist,  although  the  tie  mty 
have  been  of  that  exceptional  class  resorted  to  in  unequal  unions  of  thif 
kind,  and  by  jurists  caUed  morganatic,  but  which  are  nevertbele* 
•trictly  legitimate.    Tbe  marriage  of  Madame  de  Haintenon  with  Iioo'' 
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Xiy.  was  precisely  of  the  ssme  dmcriptioo.  No  proof  of  it  is  extant; 
yet,  resting  as  it  does  on  mere  tradition^  it  has  nerer  been  contested. 
There  is  in  the  library  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  Paris  a  copy  of  tbe 
Memoirs  of  Danjeau,  enricbed  with  mai^inal  notes  in  the  hand  of  tbe 
Dolie  of  St.  Simon ;  and  opposite  to  the  entry, "  Tuesday,  December  8tb, 
1711,  at  Versailles,  tbe  old  lUardcbale  de  I'Hdpital  died  in  Paris,  at  ^ 
Petites  Carm^tes,  where  she  bad  lived  retired  for  some  time  past^"  stands 
the  following  note : 

"  This  Mar^chale  de  I'HQpital  was  FranQoiss  Uignot^  widow  of  Portea, 
treasurer  and  receiTer-general  of  the  province  of  Dauphind,  who  in  1663 
became  the  second  wife  of  Mardchal  de  I'Hftpital,  governor  of  Paris  and 
minister  of  state,  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  Da  Hsllier,  wbd 
killed  the  Mar6chal  d'Ancra,  and  she  became  a  widow  in  1630;  and  in 
1672,  on  the  14th  of  December,  at  her  hoose  in  Paris  in  the  Rne  des 
Foss&  Montmartre,  in  the  parieh  of  St.  Eustacbe,  she  was  married  for 
the  third  time  to  John  Casimir,  pievionsly  King  of  Poland,  Jesuit  Car- 
dinal, who  had  abdicated  and  retired  to  France,  where  he  was  Abbot  of 
St.  Germain  des  Pr^  and  other  abbeys.  This  marriage  was  of  general 
knowledge  and  repute,  though  never  declared,  and  without  issue." 

The  date  of  the  marriage  is  here  wrongly  given,  as  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  on  the  4th  of  November ;  otherwise  it  would  have  preceded  the 
death  of  Casimir  only  two  days,  whereas  he  survived  six  weeks  aft« 
giving  his  hand  to  Claudine,  and  so  culminating  the  measure  of  her 
worldly  advancement,  if  not  by  the  glory  of  an  actual  crown,  yet  in- 
vesting her  with  the  reflected  lustre  of  royalty.  In  reference  to  the  same 
point,  Madame  Dunoyer  has  in  one  of  her  letters  this  passage,  in  her 
nsaal  good-natured  style :  "  I  was  at  Madlle.  Daleyrac's  with  her,  and  I 
remarked,  that,  in  speaking  of  tbe  King  Casimir,  she  always  said,  '  the 
king  my  lord,' — le  rot  mon  i^naur,— to  let  people  see  that  he  was  her 
husband.  Sbe  is  glad  that  no  one  should  ignore  it ;  hut  it  is  not  per- 
mitted her  to  take  the  rank  of  queen,  which  she  could  not  either  sustain." 
In  another  plsoe  the  same  miter  states,  that  Casimir,  at  his  death,  left 
her  all  he  could ;  and  thnt^  though  she  waa  not  as  rich  as  at  the  death 
of  her  old  treasurer,  she  was  nevertheless  in  the  proud  position  of  the 
widow  of  a  king.  It  is  therefore  a  perfectly  gratuitous  aspersion  of  the 
memory  of  this  remarkable  woman,  to  call  in  question  the  complete 
reality  and  legitimacy  of  her  marriage  with  the  unfortunate  ex -king  of 
Poland.  Nor  i^it  indeed  at  all  consistent  with  probability  that,  having 
maintained  her  character  spotless  from  her  girlhood,  while  youth,  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  inexperience  heightened  the  dangers  that  beset 
her,  she  should  at  five-and-fifty  have  yielded  for  the  first  time  to  tempta- 
tion, for  tbe  questionable  honour  of  becoming  the  mistress  of  a  dethroned 
monarch.  There  is,  however,  a  French  play  by  Bayard,  which  was  pro- 
duced some  thirty  years  ago,  of  which  Marie  Mignot,  as  she  was  popularly 
called,  is  the  subject,  and  in  which  she  is  represented  in  che  odious  light 
I  am  deprecating.    Nay,  worse,  for  she  is  coupled  with  Marion  de  Lonne 
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u  KB  intri^ing  profligate,  Init  tmravonrebly  contnsted  witfa  lier  as  a 
b^peeritieal  pmde,  whoie  vice  was  withoat  the  palliRtiTs  of  a  varm  tem- 
pertunent  and  a  free  and  generoni  dupoaitioa.  The  only  excuse,  if  anj 
eon  be  admitted,  for  thus  maligning  the  memory  of  one  of  the  fewFreneh- 
wamen  of  her  time  vho  rose  in  the  world  without  racnficiog  their  vtrtu^ 
is  that  the  dramatic  author  knew  noibiog  of  the  real  history  of  Ute 
Dauphiirf  peatant-giii ;  for  she  is  represented  la  the  play  as  tha  daughter 
of  Ifignot,  a  celebrated  coolc  and  pastry-meker  in  the  nign  of  LoaiB 
2iy.,  who  had  the  honour  of  being  satirised  by  Boileau,  and  who,  ac- 
cording  to  dates,  might  have  been  the  son,  but  could  never  have  been  the 
father,  of  Claudine.  We  may,  however,  well  believe  tbat^  even  had  H. 
Bayard  known  the  true  story  of  her  life  and  her  blameless  character, 
he  wonld  still  have  preferred  perverting  it,  irom  the  natural  averaion  and 
antipathy  of  French  playwrights  and  novelists  to  a  virtoous  heroine. 

I  have  now  reached  the  end  of  my  task,  for  Claudine  did  not  eon- 
timie  in  the  world  many  years  after  the  death  of  her  royal  husband,  bat 
retired  to  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  which  was  then  sitnated  in  tlta 
Rue  de  Beuley,  whence  it  was  removed  subsequently  to  the  Rue  de 
Grenelle.  Thither  Casimir's  widow  followed  the  community,  amoii^  whom 
she  remained  until  her  death,  which  took  place  on  the  SOth  of  NoTomber 
1711,  in  about  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  her  ag;e.  '  It  has  been  said  that 
she  lived  gratdtonsly  with  the  Carmelitea;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
She  was  received  in  tlie  convent  on  the  footing  of  a  bosrder,  as  in  this 
and  other  convents  it  was  then  the  cnstom  to  receive  ladies  of  high  ranL 

If  the  reader  has  followed  me  unwearied  to  this  the  last  page  of  my 
narrative,  I  trust  that  he  will  not  grudge  bis  meed  of  applause,  as,  in  tha 
pious  retirement  of  a  Carmelite  convent,  the  curtain  at  last  descends  on 
the  Ufeless  and  time-wasted  form  of  the  once  lovely  Llauda,  who  set  ^mt 
on* her  long  and  bravely-accomplished  life-pilgrimage  in  the  wooden 
ologa  of  a  Dauphin^  peasant,  to  end  it,  without  once  swerving  from  tiie 
path  of  womanly  purity,  the  widow  of  a  king.  Truly  rpgarded,  it  is  a 
more  edifying  history  than  that  of  King  Cophetna,  who  married  the 
beggar-maid;  for  therein  the  beggar-maid  is  not  parely  indebted  to  the 
condescension  of  the  king,  but  raises  herself  by  her  own  merits  to  witbin 
the  level  glance  of  royalty. 
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fir  J»aM  A.  HsKiDo.. 

Ik  the  year  1789  a  young  olergymaii,  educated  &t  Oxford,  ana  hopdeaaly 
indebted  is  the  sum  of  70/.  for  nniTeni^  expenses,  was  passing  tfarongh 
Bath  on  his  way  to  the  hanks  of  Cherwell.  He  luid  jnst  retunied  fran 
s  solitary  Continental  ramble,  during  whioh  he  had  chnnied  in  his  mind 
a  few  desoriptive  sonneta, — whioh,  however,  still  remained  onwrittei).  He 
had  intnBted  them  to  the  record  of  hie  memory,  or  to  tJie  fleshly  tableto 
of  his  bear^  wtieroon  th^  appear  to  have  somewhat  deejriy  aigraven 
themselveB,  as  afterwards  they  snirendered  up  their  contents  with  tolerable 
Btcmnej  when  their  authw  at  last  t^ongfat  of  ta-ansforing  them  to  paper. 
He  had  reached  Bath,  and  diere  he  wroto  down  all  he  eoold  rect^ect  of 
titose  effiuioBB ;  moat  ^borately,  according  to  bis  own  statement,  "  mend- 
vtg  the  Tenification  from  the  natural  flowafinosic  in  whi<ditliey  occurred 
to  him ;  and  having  thus  emreeted  and  written  diem  oat,"  he  took  them 
faimarif  to  a  prialer.  At  a  snbnqaent  period  (in  ftot,  neady  fif^  years 
afterwards)  he  abrograted  all  this  "mending"  and  " eorreeting,"  and 
nsttwed  tJte-BOttnsti,  as  hr  as  poesiblo,  to  the  state  in  which  they  were 
when  originally  oonoeiTed, — and  it  is  in  mA  a  shape  dat  we  now  havs 
tiienL  Howwer,  thns  convcted  and  amended,  the  joasf  poet  proceeded 
with  the  mamaeript  to  Mr.  Cnrttwall,  of  BadL  Knoekh^  tranulooaly 
three  times  at  the  door,  he  was  at  last  admitted  to  this  amiable  trades- 
man, who  received  him  with  a  kind  smile ;  and  after  ooneiderable  hesit^ 
tion,  the  young  poet  oantioiisly  nnfelded  bis  errand,  and  a  scroll  of  paper 
bearing  the  title  of  "  Fourteen  Sonnets^  written  chiefly  on  Pictnresqne 
Spots  dnrii^  a  Jonmey."  Would  Hr.  Cruttwell  give  any  thii^  for  the 
privilegsirfpdblidiiiig'tbeM  predooB  records  of  bis  mental  moods?  That 
was  the  importaat  qveatioB  the  yoong  poet  bad  to  ask;  to  wJiidi  the 
esperienoed  printer  replied  in.  the  negative,  adding,  that  he  donbted  very 
mndi  whether' the  publication  would  r^y  tb»  expense  of  printi^,  which 
would  oorae  to  bl.  At  length,  however,  it  was  ^[tesd  tbat  one  hnndrsd 
copies  in  qnarto  sbonld  be  published.  And  so  these  foortaea  sonnets 
wen  left  to  their  fata,  and  the  distq^pointed  anUuw  thooght  no  more  of 
getting  rich  by  poetry. 

The  name  of  this  rhyming  yonth  was  nom  other  tban  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Lisle  Bowles,  tbe  son  nit,  elergymaii,  and  bom,  in  170S,  in  King's 
SnttoB,  and  fbmteen  years  aftarwards  ]daeed  on  theWykehan  fiinnda- 
tion  at  Winobester;  and  these  sonnets  of  his,  thus  tiembling^y  confided 
to  the  care  of  a  village  jninter,  were  destined  not  only  to  command  tbe 
attention  of  snt^  poets  as  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  hot  to  influence 
them  to  such  an  extent  a»to  entitle  their  author  to  the  distinetton  of  b«ng 
**  the  father  of  modern  poetry."  His  poetie  taidenoy  had  been  perceived 
at  Ae  Winchflstv  Schiwl  by  Dr.  Jos^  Warton,  tbe  master,  notwith- 
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itaadiog  the  boj's  timiditj;  and  a  lore  gratr  up  b^ween  tke  tabv  uA 
pupil.  Bowlee,  indeed,  testified  )aa  gratitude  by  a  monody  on  hJi 
teacher's  death.  Bowlee  reoords  in  it  that  the  Doctor  "  first  inspired  hii 
timid  muse,"  and  apoatropIuBes  him  as  "  kind  Waiton."  Pleasant  bitaitf 
description  are  introduced  at  intervale,  which  mark  the  poet's  bent.  Hen 
is  one: 

"  By  tb«6  mf  steps  were  led 

To  tliat  romantic  valley,  high  o'erhnng 

With  Bable  woods,  where  muij  a  minstrel  mug 

His  bold  hup  to  the  twe^rjf  waterfall." 

The  last  line  is  an  example  of  many  such  in  the  worlcs  of  this  poet,  wbm 
the  emphasis  is  thrown  upon  adjectives,  and  sometimea,  as  here,  widi 
much  effect 

The  cardinal  difference  between  the  poets  of  the  present  and  the  agt 
preceding  is  illustrBted  in  thia  poem.  The  tubjective  tendency  had  setin. 
Young  Bowles  already  is  conscious  of  mental  moods.  He  feels  despond- 
ency and  hope;  and  in  such  emotions  the  sentiment  of  his  song  is  ai- 
pressed.  But,  as  if  to  mark  that  in  him  a  tranntional  period  was  seekiif 
expression,  there  is  also  much  that  is  objective, — indeed,  ver^  much,  6r 
he  was  eminently  a  descriptive  writer. 

The  taste  ofBowles  had  been  cultivated  by  the  study  of  Homer,  Tim- 
critus,  and  Sophocles;  and  the  fancies  of  Shakespeare  had  awakened  hii 
mind  to  new  percsptjons,  which  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  those  J 
Ossian  and  Milton.  The  "  solemn  harmonieB"  of  the  latter  penetraUd 
his  soul.  Nor  bad  Wartos's  own  poetry  slight  influence  on  the  mind  of 
his  pupil,  who  celebrates  it  in  an  epode  remarkable  for  its  variety  of  tone 
and  ima^^ry,  as  well  as  its  appositeness  to  its  subject. 

We  left  the  sonnets  of  young  Bowles  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cruttvdl, 
the  printer  of  Bath,  to  whose  care  was  confided  the  small  edition  of  cms 
hundred  copies.  Faithful  to  his  trust  was  that  honest  tradesman,  for  is 
six  montbs'  time  he  had  sold  them  all  off,  and  informed  the  asUxiiaheJ 
poet  by  letter  of  his  good  fortune ;  adding,  that  if  five  hundred  oopia 
had  beeu  published,  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  have  been  demanded. 
And  now  five  hundred  copies  were  printed  for  a  seooad  editiwi,  with  ad- 
ditions, and  Bowles  began  to  hope  that  poetry  would,  after  all,  help  hin 
through  his  difficulties.  Kor  were  these  triflbg ;  for  his  ftttber  had  died, 
and  his  mother  was  a  widow,  with  seven  children,  and  an  income  mate- 
rially reduced  from  the  loss  of  the  rectories  of  Uphill  and  Brean  in  So- 
merset. Well,  the  five  hundred  copies  sold ;  and  after  them,  a  thiri 
edition,  in  a  smaller  and  elegant  size,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copiM- 
Bowles  now  felt  himself  a  poet,  and  was  sought  by  poets. 

"I  had  received  Coleridge's  warm  testimony,"  he  says;  and  "boob 
aftor  this  third  edition  came  out,  my  friend  Mr.  Cmttwell,  the  priutaij 
wrote  a  letter,  saying  that  two  young  gentlemen,  strangers,  one  a  parti- 
cularly haudfcme  and  pleasing  youth,  lately  &om  Westminster  Solunlt 
and  both  literary  and  intelligent,  spoke  in  high  oommendation  ofii? 
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Tolnme;  and,  if  I  racoUeot  ri^bt,  «zpresaed  a  desire  to  have  some  poema 
printed  in  the  eame  type  and  form.  Who  these  young  men  were  I  knew 
not  at  the  time,  but  the  commnnication  of  the  circumetance  was  to  me 
most  gratifying; ;  and  how  mncfa  more  gratifying  when  from  one  of  them, 
after  he  himself  had  achieved  the  fame  of  one  of  the  most  Tirtaons  and 
eloquent  of  the  writers  in  his  generadon,  I  received  a  first  visit  at  my  par- 
sonage is  Wiltshire,  upwards  of  forty  years  afterwards !  It  was  Robert 
SotJTHET.  We  parted  in  my  garden  last  year,  when  stealing  time  and 
sorrow  had  marlcod  his  still  manly  but  most  interesting  countenance." 

These  inddeats  led  to  Bowles  dedicating,  in  1837,  bis  early  poems  to 
the  bard  of  T^ok^ 

The  fourteen  sonnets  owed  their  birth  to  their  author  having  been 
crossed  in  love.  After  Bowles  left  Winchester  he  became  (1731)  a 
scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1783  obtained  the  Chancellor's 
prize  for  Latin  verse, — "  Calpe  Obezza  j  or,  the  Siege  of  Gibralter," — but 
gained  no  feljowsbip;  nor  did  he  procnre  bis  degree  till  179S.  About 
ttiis  time  he  wooed  a  Miss  Romilly,  a  niece  of  Sir  Samuel  Homilly,  but 
was  rejected.  Wherefore  be  took  to  rhyming  and  to  rambling;  and,  in 
order  to  deaden  his  feehngs,  traversed  the  north  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  publication  of  his  sonnets  was  followed 
by  "  Verses  to  John  Howard,"  published  in  1789.  In  these  he  decidedly 
shone  as  a  didactic  poet.  His  reflections  by  "  The  Grave  of  Howard" 
are  full  of  truth  and  pathos. 

Coleridge  expressed  bia  admiration  of  Bowles'  sonnets  in  a  sonnet  of 
bis  own,  which  is  not  according  to  the  strict  Italian  method;  neither  are 
Bowies'.  Our  poet,  indeed,  confesses  that,  at  the  time  when  they  oozed 
from  his  awakened  brain,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  true  form :  the 
s<»mets  of  a  later  date  are  more  conformable  to  rule.  No  mode  of  writing 
sonnets,  however,  is  so  good  as  the  regular  one.  The  frequency  of  the 
rhymes,  though  difficult,  not  insuperable  in  English,  and  the  simple  divi- 
■on  of  the  theme  into  two  parts,  produce  a  specific  effect  so  satisfactory 
w  mind  and  ear,  that  nothing  can  compensate  for  its  absence.  Such,  at 
least,  is  my  impression,  Not,  therefore,  so  much  as  sonnets,  as  small 
poems  of  fburl«en  lines  each,  and  of  exquisite  beauty,  do  I  appreciate 
these  efTuBions  of  Bowles'  passionate  youth.  True  as  pieces  descriptive 
of  nature,  they  are  also  true  to  the  emotions  of  the  young  and  tender 
heart  that  had  been  touched  into  feelmg  by  the  sweetest  of  all  passions, 
and  made  melanoholy  by  the  keenest  of  all  disappointments.  They  were 
indeed  "soft  strains,"  and  affected  the  soul  with  a  "mysterious  pleasure," 
so  gentle  yet  so  strong,  winning  not  by  force,  hut  moral  inasion.  We 
must  justify  our  praise  by  citations. 

How' charmingly  the  following  "  Sonnet  to  Evening"  expresses  the 
then  tone  of  bis  mind  I 

"  Ereniiig  1  at  slow  thy  placid  BbadeB  desceud. 

Yelling  with  gentUit  hu«h  tbs  landscape  still, 
The  lonel/  battlement,  the  farthest  bill 
And  wood,  Ithiult  of  those  who  have  no  friend;        CiOOqIc 
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Wbo  iiowi  perbapa,  hj  meUncboIj  led. 

From  tbe  biotut  blau  or  d&y,  where  pluinio  Basmta, 

Betiriug,  nuider  to  tbe  ritigdove's  hauntt 
Unsesn,  and  watch  the  tint*  that  o'er  thj  bed 
Svig  lovel]r ;  oft  U>  muring  Fmatj'a  eja 

PreuntiDg  Siiry  Titles,  wbert  tbe  tired  mind 
Might  rest  beyond  the  munnurB  of  mankiod, 
Nor  be»r  the  lonely  momB  of  mUery. 
Alas  for  man  I  that  Hope's  fair  view*  tbe  wfatb 
ffikould  Bmile  like  you,  and  pariab  u  tliej  amiie !" 

SometinMi  the  charm  lies  in  a  sweet  ima^  oaanallj  tlmwn  it. 
Thus,  reflecting  on  the  influence  of  dme  orer  grief,  tite  poet  faopea  fie 
some  calm  future,  when  he  "  ma;  look  back  on  ererj  warraw  past," 
"  And  meet  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a  smile ; 
As  some  lane  bird,  at  day's  departing  hoar, 
Singi  in  tin  Mui&saia  uf  the  UaDslent  shower. 
Forgetful,  though  itt  amgi  ara  wet  tin  lehile." 

Bowles  reeordi  that  lata  in  life  be  nnetpeotedly  met  the  l&dj  of  lii 
Milieat  lorey  and  hu  left  oa  thia  interesting  sonnet  in  oommeiiioratioD  d 
tbe  inddent.     It  oausea  ns  to  remembv  Petraroh,  Tasso,  and  Danto,— 
thoae  ikmotts  erotie  Bonneteers,  those  lo%  minds  with  loving  bMuta, — aad 
to  tiiink,  in  canseqitenee,  more  highl;  of  Bowles  himsel£ 
"  'Wheo  last  we  parted,  thoa  wert  yoiiiig  and  &ir  ; 
How  beautiful,  let  fond  remembrauoe  say  1 
Alas  I  since  then  old  Time  has  stolen  away 
Nigh  forty  years,  leaving  my  temples  bara: 
80  hath  it  perished,  like  a  thing  of  air. 

That  dream  of  love  and  youth ; — we  now  are  gray  ; 
Yet  still  rememberiug  youth's  enchanted  way, 
Tfaough  time  has  changed  my  look  and  blanched  my  luur. 
Though  I  rsnnnftsr  one  tad  hour  viithpain. 

And  never  thought,  long  at  1  yet  might  livo, 
And  parted  long,  tn  hear  that  voice  again ; 
I  can  a  sad,  but  cordial,  greeting  give, 
And  for  thy  welfare  breathe  as  warm  a  prayer, 
I^y,  a*  whan  I  loT«d  tb«e,  yoDDg  aod  fair."  . 

Lore  never  dies — at  least  in  the  true  poet's  heart ;  it  is  a  ahrins  tliat 
ererlastingil;  retains  the  image  it  has  once  id<Ji8ed. 

The  Bfe  of  Bowles  was  not  eventful.  For  many  years  be  was  cnrati 
in  Donhead  9t.  Andrew,  in  Wilts.  In  1604  he  was  appcmited  Tioar  of 
Bremhill,  and  remained  such  to  the  end  offaisIi&.  He  was  also,  in  179^ 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Checklade,  in  Wiltahirs;  but  five  jean 
afterwards  he  reeigned  it,  on  receiving  another  preseotatknt  to  tbe  nettxf 
of  Dumbleton,  Gloucestershire,  and  which  be  retained  till  his  death;  bat 
be  never  resided  either  at  Dumbleton  or  Gbeoklade.  He  waa  sjso  pre- 
bend and  canon-reddentiary  of  Stratford,  in  the  cathedral-chnroh  <tf 
Salisbury.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  tbe  Prince  Regent 
In  the  latter  years  of  bis  life  he  resided  principally  in  the  town  of  Salit- 
bniy.  Though  disappointed  in  bis  first  lave,  he  married,  in  1797,  Usg- 
dalene,  daughter  of  Br.  Gharlee  Wake,  Pi«b«:tdary  of  Weetminster,  and 
gnnd-dangbter  of  Arohbisbop  Wake.    She  died  many  yea»  befitn  hcf 
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IniBbsnd,  vitfaaat  family ;  and  he  dnlj  ooDnented  &  Botmet  to  Iter 
memory.  It  ip  worthy  of  bim,  and  ofherirho  thiu  left  him  while  jvt 
in  her  "  youth  mad  beauty,"  and  while  both  were  dresminf^  of  bliss  in 
the  yean  to  come.  From  this  tinw  ibrtlt  tbe  poet  <dierished  no  hope  of 
happiness  in  wedded  life.  He  had  abvady  Mt  mtnaw  in  bis  first  lore^ 
and  in  his  second  be  was  forestalled  by  death.  And  so  he  wiped  the 
cold  dew  from  his  sad  brow,  and  bade  farewell  to  his  "beat  fri«td,"  till 
they  should  meet  agvin  in  an  eternal  state. 

On  repentsal  of  Bowles'  wo^,  a  singular  fact  has  atraek  me  :  errerj 
new  production  is  better  than  the  preceding.  His  style  improved  wiQi 
efibrt,  and  bis  care  rodonbled.  He  never  relaxed  nor  beeame  negligent, 
but,  selecting  themes  more  and  more  august,  aoqoired  more  elaboration 
and  finish.  His  mind  was  progressiTe  to  Ae  last.  This  is  a  fact  which 
it  is  especiaDy  pleasing  to  record. 

In  tracing  this  &ct  through  his  writings,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  his 
poetical  works — omitting  entirely  all  reference  to  his  ParocMal  Hiatory 
of  Bremhill,  bis  Hittory  of  Laeoek  Abhey,  his  JBmines  SritannicKf,  and 
his  Ii\fe  of  Bishop  Ken.  Nor  shall  we  touch  on  his  oontivTersy  con- 
cerning Pope  any  further  Uian  is  needful  for  Ulostration  of  h^  own 
poetic  character. 

Inprofundity  of  thought  Bowles  was  sot  an  adept;  still  die  spirit  of 
tbe  time  had  not  left  him  uninfiuenced.  In  his  Terms  on  Edmund  Burke 
he  lets  us  know  that  he  ooncurs  in  the  passing  away  of  the  ag«  of  chivalry, 
which  that  great  statesman  so  bitteriy  regretted.  Still  he  sympathised 
with  the  old  state  of  feeliog,  and  valued  Burke  at  his  highest  worth. 
He  was  for  freedom,  not  for  anarchy,  and  regarded  revolstion  with  a 
serious,  meditative  eye.  He  could  yet,  however,  cherish  ht^,  and  ring 
of  it  in  a  genial,  all^orioal  vein,  as  one  who  trusted  Providence  with  the 
govranment  of  the  world. 

Among  his  theoaes  at  this  time  was  Tka  Batde  of  the  NUe,  in  cele- 
Itratiog  which  he  has  aimed  at  rivalling  tbe  strain  of  Hiriam  over  the 
drowning  of  Phaiatdt  in  the  Red  9ea.  He  has  ontainly  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  song ;  and  it  deserves  to  rank  witli  some  of  Words- 
worth's  political  odes. 

Bowles  felt  his  lonelinees,  and  dwells  upon  it  patbetieally  in  two 
poems  describing  his  home-life,  in  whidi  he  treats  of  its  summer  and 
winter  evenings.  Here  we  meet  with  those  small  touches  of  description 
which  are  so  sweet  to  the  heart ;  e.g. 

"The  gramhopper's  faint  pipe 
B«Deatli  tha  blades  of  daw;  graw  nmip* ; 
The  bleat  of  the  lone  lunb,  the  carol  rode, 
Heard  iadUtinctly  from  the  village-green ; 
The  bird's  last  twitter,  ixora  the  hedgerow  seen, 
Where,  just  before,  the  icatCerad  cmmbi  I  strewad, 
To  pay  him  for  his  farewell  song; — all  tbesa 
Touch  soothiugly  the  tronblad  ear,  and  plesM 
The  ■till7'«tiTriag  fancies." 

The  spirit  ofNavigatum  was  probably  written  as  aa  exercise  in  pre- 
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paration  for  hu  great  poem,  entitled  STis  Spirit  of  Diiomien/,  which  wu 
pablished  in  1801.  To  nnite  the  malttfiiriotu  topics  of  snch  &  pooi, 
Bovles  conneoted  widi  it  a  poetical  hypothesis  conoerniii^  Noah's  A^ 
and  deduced  the  first  mBritime  attempts  from  Thebes, — eo  called  Inm 
Hielaoth,  the  Ark, — fbnnded  by  the  Bans  o{  Ciuh,  who  firet  inhabited  lis 
caves  on  the  granite  manntains  of  Ethiopia.  In  his  introduction  to  it 
he  states  that  he  had  "no  o^erwise  courted  the  muse,  than  sb  awii- 
toler  ofsorrore,  the  painter  of  soenea  romantic  and  interesting,  the  hud- 
maid  of  good  seoae,  unadulterated  feelings,  and  religious  hope."  Tlui 
view  of  the  author's  character  is  to  m«  highly  interesting.  The  easxm- 
ful  chorch-plnralist  was  a  man  of  sorrow.  His  heart  had  been  smitten 
— twice  smitten.     It  was  not  rook ;  ao  wonder  that  it  flowed. 

I  cannot^  in  a  brief  paper,  analyse  the  contents  of  the  Ave  boob  to 
which  this  poem  extends,  and  follow  his  progress  from  the  summit  of  Cw- 
casus  to  the  eastern  shores  of  New  Holland.  Having  thus  traced,  si  ba 
thonght^  the  race  of  man  from  one  great  father,  so  the  poet  conctoded 
that  oui'  moral  diffionlties  might  be  rendered  equally  clear  by  future  disco- 
Teries  in  a  more  speculative  direction.  He  eonfessee  to  his  own  donto. 
That  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  should  have  been  so  soon  veiled  in  a  long 
eclipse,  and  "  red  papacy"  have  osurped  a  sort  of  demon  influence,  wk  s 
trial  for  his  futh.  But  in  part  it  was  restored  by  the  succesBful  progress  of 
the  Protestant  Refbrmatiou.  He  congratulatea  England  on  the  resulB; 
England,  that  "  wears  the  gentler  morals  gracefully,"  yet  is  not  witbonl 
deep  failings.  Among  these,  in  Bowles'  opinion,  was  its  tolerating  Sbtl- 
ley's  poetry. 

Of  Bowies'  own  religious  pecoliarities  we  shall  have  shortly  occa^on  to 
speak.  In hispoemof7A«J/»Mi(marybe found ventfbrBomeof  these.  !Il>o 
poem  itself  was  of  a  more  epic  character  than  he  had  previously  adopted. 
It  contained  a  narrative,  was  illustrated  with  dramatic  characters,  and  Uid 
in  a  scene  "new,  poetical,  and  picturesque," — South  America.  Historj 
had  sapplied  him  with  the  incident  of  a  Spanifh  commander,  with  his  arm}-, 
being  there  destroyed  by  the  Indiana,  in  consequenos  of  the  treachery  ti 
his  page,  who  was  a  native,  and  that  only  a  priest  was  saved ;  and  il>>< 
hint  be  enlarged  into  a  poem,  which  even  Byron  acknowledged  to  1)s 
"  pretty."  It  is  more  than  that ;  it  is  very  beautiful.  In  portraying  the 
scenery,  Bowles  gave  a  rich  local  colouring  to  hia  descriptiona : 

"Benaath  aerial  clilTs,  aud  glittering  snoirs, 
The  mBh-roof  of  au  aged  warrior  rose, 
Chief  of  the  mountain  tribeisi  high  overhead. 
The  Andea,  wild  and  desolate,  were  spread ; 
Where  cold  Sierras  shot  their  icy  spires, 
And  Chilian  trailed  its  smuke  and  smoulderiag  fires. 
A  gleD  beneath,  a  lonely  epot  nrreat, 
Hang,  scarce  discovered,  like  an  eagle's  nest. 
Summer  was  in  its  prime  ;  the  parrot-flocks 
Darkened  the  passing  suDshine  nn  the  rocks ; 


The  chrjsoiDel  and  purple  butterfly. 
Amid  tbe  clear  blue  light,  are  wandering 
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The  humming-bird,  slong  the  myrtle-bowera, 
With  twinkling  wing,  is  ipinniNg  o'er  the  flowers ; 
The  woodpecker  is  heard  witli  busy  bill, 
Tlie  mock-bird  sings — and  >11  bcaide  is  still. 
And  IiHik !  the  utarMt  that  hursts  so  high. 
As  not  to  mar  tlie  deep  tranquillity, 
The  tumuh  of  its  dashing  fall  suspends, 
And  Bteiliug  drop  by  ilrop  in  mist  descends  ; 
Through  nhoss  illumiiied  spiay  and  sprinkling  dews, 
Shine  to  the  adverso  sun  the  broken  rainbow  hues." 

Amid  such  gceoerj  an  old  Indian  warrior  ia  Tieible,  Those  lain«atatioii8 
for  B  loet  danghtor  and  son  are  incessant.  The  children  are  beautifully 
desoribed;  and  the  story  of  bis  loss  is  told  with  unquestionable  pathos. 

The  treacherous  pag^,  adorned  by  the  poet  in  rainboir  hues,  was  not 
without  motive  for  his  deadly  aoc.  A  predatory  band  had  torn  him 
when  a  child  from  his  nearly  murdered  father,  who  was  also  subsequently 
deserted  by  his  daughter : 

"  To  grief  Hnd  hopeless  love  a  prey, 
She  left  his  side  and  wanderad  far  away." 
And  thus  it  happened  that  the  dark  warrior  of  Chili  was  doomed  to 
looelinesB  and  distempered  thoughts.  But  now  a  hurrying  scout  brings 
to  him  tiduigB  of  war,  and  the  approach  of  Spaniards.  At  once  "  the 
Ulmen"  summons  to  his  side  three  hundred  warriorB,  who  readily  respond 
to  his  patriotic  appeal.  Meanwhile  Valdivia,  the  invading  leader,  sleeps 
in  the  bay  of  Caracalla,  and  dreams  of  his  coming  gains ;  while  Lautaro, 
Bgiuted  with  hia  feeUngs  on  revisiting  the  land  of  his  iatibers,  keeps 
watch,  thinking  on  bis  sire  and  sister,  both  of  whom  he  supposes  to  be 
dead.  The  Spirit  of  the  Andes  prophesies  the  destruction  of  the  foes  of 
Chili.  Taldivia,  however,  awakes,  and,  fiill  of  cocfidenoe,  makes  his 
militaiy  dispositions.     And  now,  at  noon, 

"  The  proud  victor,  in  triumphant  state, 
Bode  forth,  in  anns,  through  tixe  portcullis-gate. 
With  neck  high-arching  bb  ho  amote  the  gnjand. 
And  restless  pawing  to  the  trumpet's  sound, — 
With  mautling  mane,  o'er  his  brood  shonlders  spread, 
And  nostrils  blowing,  and  dilated  red, — 
The  coal-black  steed,  in  rich  caparison 
Far  trailing  to  the  ground,  went  proudly  on. 
Prondl  J  he  tramped,  as  couscitiua  of  his  ohu^ ; 
And  turned  around  his  eye-balls,  bright  and  large ; 
And  shook  the  frothy  boss,  as  in  disdaiu  ; 
And  tossed  tlia  lUkea,  indignant,  off  bis  mane  ; 
And,  with  higli-sivelliiig  veins,  emlling  pressed 
Proudly  agoiuat  the  harh  his  lieaving  Inmost." 
Here,  perhaps,  too  much  is  mnde  of  the  steed,  and  too  little  of  the  rider ; 
nevertheless  the  former  is  livjngly  druwu.    In  the  next  twelve  verses 
the  rider's  armour  is  also  eluborately  described ;  but  in  the  last  four  wo 
catoh  a  glimpse  of  tiie  mau  that  wears  it : 

"  The  barred  visor  raised,  you  might  discern 
His  clinie.uliaDged  countenance,  though  pale,  yet  RterD,  /  ~  ■ 

And  resolute  as  death ;  whilst  in  hia  eye  C  .OOQIC 

Sat  proud  AssDronce,  Fame,  and  Tictffl'f ,"    ' 
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Afl  to  LBUtoro,  who  Tode  by  hia  side, 

"  Upon  his  yonthfal  mim 

A  mild  bnt  Md  iDtelligBuee  wu  seen ; 
Courage  w«B  on  his  open  brow,  yet  ewe 
Seemed,  like  a  vuidering  ah&de,  to  linger  thers  ; 
And  ChoDgli  his  aye  sbone,  aa  the  eaj^le'l,  bright, 
It  beamed  with  bnmid,  nelancfaoly  light." 

PictiirasqnedeaeriptioiuBowfolloirofhiaaniiy;  but  Valdivia  is b litda 
dftahed  by  lAotBro's  SMertioii  oanoeming  the  braTery  of  bis  eonntiyiiUB, 
ind  waTM  him  off.  The  yonth  then  seeks  the  sell  of  a  vumaurji— 
which  is  fiilly  deioribftd,— and  we  are  iutroduoed  toAnadmo,  froviriMa 
the  poem  dariTca  ita  name,  thongh  bat  a  aeoondary  ohancter.  Ml 
the  natural  Keiiery  takes  more  of  the  poet's  attentirat  thao  ika  huia 
jndividoal.  Lautaco  eeeks  peace  from  the  coDnsele  of  the  ravafend  ns^ 
and  is  nfeired  to  God  for  consolation ;  for  all  natnro  is  shnoded  ia  dsik- 
neas,  which  man  is  unable  to  penetrate.  To  confirm  his  doetrine,  AsmIw 
tells  hia  own  story.  He  had  lored ;  be  had  been  torn  away  from  sti  k 
held  dear  by  the  Htdy  Inqnieition,  and  was  for  fire  years  immnred  ua 
a  living  tomb,  daring  which  he  aerer  saw  the  light  of  the  snn.  At  k* 
he  Bsoaped  throng  an  underground  pass^^e,  and  gained  a  peasanfs  hA 
lu  the  disgnise  of  a  pilgrim  he  roamed  the  oity,  and,  wandering  into  tk 
ohnrob,  beheld  the  wadding  of  his  own  mistrees  with  another.  ThirtM 
years  aftaiwards  he  is  summoned  to  shrive  her  as  a  soaring  wonaii,ul 
finds,  from  her  dying  oonJMsian,  how  they  had  both  been  betnyed  is 
order  that  she  might  be  foreed  to  wed  the  rich  Antonio.  It  thai  k- 
oomae  his  sad  duty  to  pitftaot  her  orphan  danghter,  Indiana,  wkm  ht 
oonreyed  from  SeriUe,  deroting  himself,  as  a  missionary,  to  the  contu- 
sion of  the  Indiana ;  and  thns  be  became  acqiiaint«d  with  Lamtaro,  whi 
in  due  course  wins  the  love  of  his  ward.  All  parties  are,  in  this  nMss*) 
brought  into  connexion  with  the  scene,  and  the  elements  of  the  actics 
are  initiated. 

The  minstrel  Zarinel  seeks  the  Other's  presence  to  make  confewioii; 
— how  that  early,  by  the  inflnenoe  of  fancy,  he  wm  led  to  adopt  tlM 
troubadour's  profession,  and,  meeting  with  an  old  soldi«,  was  induced  t* 
seek  tbe  romantic  wonders  of  the  New  World.  In  Pern  he  bad  met  witk 
the  daughter  of  an  aged  obief,  I^utaro's  sister  in  &ct,  whom  he  lo*^i 
but  bad  deserted  to  return  to  his  native  land.  For  this  cruelly  he  deal* 
absolution ;  hot  Anselmo  refers  him,  as  he  had  Lantaro,  to  God : 

"  Fly  to  God's  mercy 

Tlie  last  vain  Tollies  of  thy  youth  deplore ; 
TbsQ  go,  in  secret  weep,  aiid  sin  no  more." 

Aaaelmo  is  mwe  of  the  man  than  the  priest 

Thv  poet  now  minxes  in  an  assembly  of  Indian  warriors,  od  f^ 
tnys  a  truly  picturesque  scene,  which  we  must  content  ourtdvet  *» 
generally  commending  as  a  piece  of  masterly  painting.  It  inclod«  * 
war-sacrifice  as  well  as  a  conncQ,  a  captive  Spaniard  being  led  fi^  ^ 
the  death-dance.     We  pass  over  the  supematoral  maohineiy,  and  proe«N 
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with  the  story, — ^with  Asselino,  I^ntaio,  and  tfa«  Spannli  tnopa.  Un*- 
in^  by  the  ihors,  Lautaro  meats  an  Indian  maiden  who  had  fovaared  the 
enape  of  a  bmale  Spanwh  eaptire  and  her  tiuld.  The  Indian  maidea 
tnn»  ont  to  be  hie  uster,  Olola,  who  was  aiqipoaed  to  have  died  for  W«, 
MHi  now,  in  a  Innatic  eondition,  parishes  in  the  de«p ;  Zarinel,  tfaa  eanae 
of  her  phransy,  being  pfcaant,  and  repentant  of  his  ^ilc 

The  notion  kow  reverts  to  Vahlivia,  who,  confident  of  victory,  and 
half  TCaentfiil  of  Lautaro's  womIb,  detterauaes  that  he  shall  rida  b«ide 
him,  a  mere  spectator  of  the  prowess  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  imbeeili^ 
of  the  Ghiliane.  But  first  he  causes  Anselmo  to  oelebmte  the  Mass ; 
■ftar  whiah,  rsfMMing  in  hia  tent,  he  is  tronbled  with  visions  of  Ahni^ro 
and  Piaam,  and  of  his  own  death.  We  have  next  another  porOait  of 
Valdivia  on  his  steed,  in  dazsling;  armoor,  and  with  drawn  sabre,  lAutaro 
by  hii  side,  with  pBitiiTe  brow,  at  the  head  of  two  hnndred  .horsemen 
and  a  nnmeroas  troop  of  wamors.  Great  powar  of  description  is  shown 
in  ereiy  line : 

"  Slow  op  the  hill,  with  flottrag-  vapcnm  iioir, 
Or  by  the  blue  lake's  long  reiiring  shorB, 
Now  seen  distinct,  through  the  disparting  haze, 
The  glittering  flle  its  bannered  length  displajB; 
Iflow  ninding  from  the  woods,  i.gkin  nppun 
Tho  moTiiig  line  of  nutcblocks  and  of  speara. 
Part  seen,  part  lost,  Clio  lung  illustriuus  march, 
Ciicliiig  tha  swamp,  noir  draws  its  various  arch. 
And  aeenu,  as  on  it  moveo,  meandering  alow, 
A  radiaat  ttgMtnl  of  a  limmg  bow." 

Bnt  their  pride  soon  has  a  fall.  On  the  sixth  day  of  their  march 
they  see  "  ten  pendent  heads"  in  the  last  defile,  that  bad  belonged  to  the 
exploring  expedition  led  by  one  Del  Oro,  and  on  the  ground  the  hi'adleeB 
trunks.  Valdivia's  indignation  is  aroused,  and  he  spurs  hia  stufd  np  a 
hill  that  overlooks  the  valley  of  Araueo,  and  perceives  the  hostile  Indians 
drawn  up  in  battle  array.  The  battle  is  condnoted  with  spirit  and  vigour. 
Dire  is  the  carnage. 

"With  breSitbleEB  eipectatioD,  on  the  height, 

Lautaro  watohed  the  long  and  dubious  fight ; 

Pale  and  reaigned  (he  meek  mau  stood,  luid  presssd 

More  close  the  holy  image  to  his  breast. 

Now  nearer  to  the  Rght  Lautaro  drew, 

When  on  the  ground  a  warrior  met  his  vipw, 

Upon  whose  features  memory  seemed  to  traco 

A  faint  resemblance  of  his  father's  face  ; 

O'er  himifhorseman,  with  coliected  might, 

Kaised  his  oplified  sword  in  sot  to  Binile  ; 

When  the  youth,  springing  on,  witluiut  a  word, 

Boatcbed  from  aeoldiur's  wearied  grasp  his  sword, 

And  smote  the  horseman  through  the  crest :  a  yell 

Of  triumph  burst  as  to  tha  ground  he  fell. 

Lautaro  siiouled.  On  1  brave  brothers,  on  1 

Scatter  them  like  the  snow  l~-th»  day  is  woul 

1.0, 1 !  Lautaro ! — Ailacapa's  son  1" 

The  hatUe  'now  approaches  its  end.    "nifi  Chilians  are  Tiotoriane. 
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ValdiTia  is  seized,  imd  doomed  for  sacrifice.  Ansdmo  is  led  in  bondi. 
The  Indians  hold  a  festival  of  triumph ;  the  maidens  chant  their  song  in 
praise  of  Lautaro,  who  is  folded  in  his  father's  dyin^  emhrace.  He  wonU 
hare  saved  his  patron,  but  pleads  in  rain ;  neTerthelees  he  sucoeeds  im 
saTio^  the  missionary  Itither.  The  female  Spanish  captire  whom  Okda 
had  saved  nov  proves  to  be  Lantaro's  wife,  who  had  followed  him  wiA 
her  child,  and  is  well  received  by  the  conquerors.  The  poem  oonclndas 
with  the  burial  of  Attacapo,  Anselmo  performing  the  funeral  oere- 
mouj. 

In  all  this  tha  reader  will  have  perceived  that  there  is  a  good  inel»- 
drama  told,  in  heroic  rhyme,  with  grace,  art,  and  oonnderaUe  {brooi 
Anselmo,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  creed,  resembles  the  post  himaeL^  wlu 
seems  to  have  disliked  complex  theoIog;ical  Bystems. 

In  his-next  poem,  BanmeU  HiU;  a  Lay  of  the  Seoern  Sea,  this  dislike 
is  fully  and  strong;]?  expressed.  As  a  clergyman  and  magistrate,  Bowles 
had  become  convinced  that  crime  had  increased,  and  he  denoonoed  wfau 
is  called  Evangelical  preaching  as  the  cause.  Faith  alone,  without  hope 
and  charity,  and  without  virtue,  appeared  to  him  falladous  as  ft  gronnd 
of  salvation.  Accordingly  he  condemns  Dr.  Hawker  and  his  school  al 
substituting  "a  heartless  and  hollow  jargon  for  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Christian  obedience."  He  stands  np  for  "  civil,  decent,  moral  people"  w 
not'being  "  worse,  at  any  rate,  than  indecent,  immoral,  and  uncivil  people^" 
though  implied  to  be  so  by  ths  Galvinistic  pulpit.  He  had  no  notio% 
therefore,  of  seeking  for  his  heroes  among  the  criminal  classes.  Tbe  cur- 
rent of  popular  literature  has,  however,  smce  run  in  the  contrai;  direc- 
tion ;  and,  though  httle  indebted  to  theological  ideas  for  any  portion  of 
itt)  development,  the  romance  of  Charles  Dickens  and  others  has,  in  this 
respect,  whether  unconsciously  or  not,  corroborated  the  sentiment  foro- 
most  in  the  minds  of  those  religious  orators  who  were  most  obnozloas  to 
Bowles'  censure. 

This  censure  was  sustained  in  tlie  prebce  to  the  poem  1^  a  long 
a^ument.  The  poem  itself  included  a  reference  to  Banwell  Cave,  as 
disiwTered  by  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Bowles  believed  that,  "  for  a  long  sue- 
oeesion  of  ages  anterior  to  the  Deluge,  and  previously  to  man's  inhabit- 
ing ths  colder  regions  of  tbe  earth,  Banwell  Cave  had  been  inhabited  by 
Buocessive  generations  of  beasts  of  pr«y;"  bat  attributed  ta  the  Delaga 
its  present  appearance.    No  geologist  now  would  indorse  that  opinion. 

Bowles  soon  passes  from  the  scene  of  Banwell  Gave,  and  reverts  to 
the  scenery  surrounding  the  hill,  some  of  which  was  &miliar  to  him  ia 
luioy.  He  marks  "  the  msjestio  Severn  ride  on  to  the  sea;"  but  doee 
not  n^Iect  "the  lowly  heath-bell"  that  "graces  the  bleak  and  barren 
bill,"  up  which  he  domb  slowly.  Nor  could  he  &il  to  note  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place,  since  his  childhood,  in  places  and  in  manners. 

He  is  led  to  contrast  the  past  and  present  state  of  conntry-parisbea. 
Beoollections  of  his  fatbra  as  pastor  of  Uphill,  bis  sisters  and  his  brotben, 
come  over  him,  and^also  of  his  mother,  with  her  favourite  volume : 
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'•2f;git  Tho^tghu  oa  Death  and  Immortalitgl 
This  book,  mj  mother,  in  the  -wtiixj  boara 
Of  Ufe,  in  every  ore,  in  every  joy, 
Wm  thy  ccnnp«Jiioa~neit  to  Ood'a  own  Word." 

Bowles  lias  onlj  here  done  justioe  to  Young's  gnat  work;  bnt  he 
doee  iDJactioe  to  the  age  in  which  he  was  himself  livings,  and  hlota  and 
blun  the  page  on  which  he  was  then  wriUng^.  According  to  him,  man- 
ners had  heoome  oomtpted.  There  were  the  faming  factory,  and  the 
dewrted  nymph  with  an  in&nt  in  her  arms,  and  the  &ithles8  swain  widi 
clownish  leer  oonsoiotu  of  the  constable  behind  him,  and  the  mmlde 
clerk,  and  the  grave  justice,  who  "signs  the  warrant  for  her  pay,  a 
weekly  elghteenpenca ;"  while 

"she,  nnabuhe^ 

Slides  from  tha  room  ;  and  not  a  transient  blufib, 

F&r  less  the  accnsing  tear,  is  on  her  cheek." 

A  more  modest  girl  is  next  punted,  one  who  had  siimed  nnder  pro- 
mise of  marriage,  and  was  not  yet  all  lost  And  the  cause  of  all  this 
error  the  poet,  looking  through  the  parson's  spectacles,  attributes  to 
those  "  engines  that  spread  their  giant  arms  o'er  all  the  land."  Here  we 
see  Bowles  in  his  weakness,  as,  in  similar  passages,  we  may  also  see 
Wordsworth.  But  Bowles  goes  iurther  than  the  author  of  !I%s  Exewr- 
mm.  "  Piety,"  says  the  clerical  bard,  "  points  to  the  Bible ;"  and  anon 
ezclums: 

"  Sbnt  the  Book  ag&in : 

The  ranter  is  tha  roving  gospel  qott, 

And  each  hia  own  apoatle  1" 

All  this  is  sorry  trifling,  and  still  sorrier  prejudice ;  but  it  isj  consoling  to 
£nd  Bowles  appreciate  the  general  {MVgress  of  education  among  villagers. 
But  eren  hers  iu  blessings  belonged  to  a  former  time,  when  no  villager 
was  a  disputant,  nor  pale  mechanic  a  Sunday-school  teaohtf. 

Much  of  this  very  poor  satire  was  directed  against  Bunyan's  PilgrmCt 
Progrett  and  Rowland  Hill's  channing  work  called  YiUage  DialogUM. 
It  is  the  professional  man  arguing  against  man  and  his  universa]  rights, 
in  &vour  of  dais  interests,  with  which,  after  all,  he  has  nothing  bat  an 
accidental  connexion.  There  is  in  it  enough  to  justify  Socrates  in  his 
denunciation  of  those  occnpations  that  limit  the  individual  to  a  narrow 
range  of  thought  and  action,  and  hinder  his  arriving  at  his  true  natural 
stature.  But,  to  compensate  this,  we  shall  see  enough  of  Bowles  as  a 
man  when  we  lose  sight  of  him  as  a  satirist  and  polemical  controversial- 
ist. Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  the  views  opposed  by  the  poet  are  as 
narrow-minded,  or  rather  more,  than  those  ^at  he  advocates.  As  a 
poet,  Bowles  should  have  transcended  both,  and  looked  down  with  soom 
on  the  puny  strife.  Yet  there  were  poetical  aspects  of  it  which  might 
natnrally  reach-  and  wound  him,  however  elevated  his  flight.  One  of 
these  he  has  described  in  the  following  lines : 

"  But  the  priest 
Wbo  dtems  tbe  Almighty  frowns  npon  His  tbione  .,  . 
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Becaaie  two  paii  of  harmlew  dowagErs, 

Wliow  lire  has  paued  wichont  a  stain,  beguile 

An  evening  hour  with  cards  ;  wbo  deema  that  hell 

Bums  fiercer  for  a  uuaband  ;  that  thuu — 

Thou,  my  gneet  Shakespeare — thou,  whose  touch  awal:es 

The  inmost  heart  of  virtnouH  ■  jmpath y — 

Thou,  O  divineit  poet  1  at  wliose  voice 

Sad  Pity  weeps,  or  guilty  Terror  drops 

The  blood-stained  dugger  from  his  palsied  hand, — 

That  thou  art  pander  to  the  criminal  1 

He  who  thus  edifies  his  Cbristian  flock. 

Moves,  more  than  even  the  Bethel-trotting  Miss, 

My  pity,  my  aversion,  and  my  scorn." 
WitK  a  trae  Britiih  spirit  Bowles  placed  the  Bible  and  hia  Stolf- 
spiore  side  by  side.  He  valued,  however,  like  Onizot,  mere  Satpect- 
ability  too  highly ;  whilst  hia  autipathiee  against  what  he  regaided  x 
vulgar  were  too  strong^.  The  ariatoorat  and  the  agricnltorist  were  eacnd 
from  hia  censure ;  but  the  mill-owner  and  die  mechanic  were  nnspaiiiiglT 
attacked.  There  la  much  in  the  design  and  execution  of  the  poem  ol 
Batmell  BiU  that  resembles  Cowper's  Taxli ;  and  in .  the  deecriptin 
pBBsagee  it  rises  to  an  equality  with  its  predecessor.  But  it  contains  i 
tale  is  heroic  rhyme,  called  "  The  Maiden's  Curse,"  which  I  think  Cor- 
per  could  not  have  written,  the  versification  of  which  is  exquisite.  Ii 
fact,  both  in  blank  vene  and  rhyme,  Bowles  had  now  fixed  his  system, 
and  the  rhythmical  construction  and  the  diction  of  every  sentence  are  pe^ 
feet ;  never  difiuse,  never  too  severe,  his  style  sets  the  thought  in  its  bst 
shape,  and  gives  to  his  descriptions  an  especial  grace.  There  is  no  loogv 
any  clumsiness  of  ezpression  or  needless  inversion ;  but  all  is  as  miuial 
to  the  mind  as  to  the  ear.  In  conclnding  the  poem,  the  author  rises  intt 
bardic  vision,  and  beholds  the  Deluge,  of  which  he  supposed  thit  tk 
relioe  in  Banwell  Cave  were  vestiges.  Thns  he  bestowed  on  his  woA  i 
roundness  of  itmctare,  in  which  the  end  remembered  the  beginning.  Tki 
tme  of  the  production  is  every  where  devout ;  and  it  must  be  actepted 
as  a  long  lyrioal  anthem,  thoroughly  permeated  with  a  religions  sfMiiL 

At  the  period  of  hie  life  to  which  this  poem  belongs,  Bowles  faeeau 
engaged  with  Lord  Byron  in  the  Jamous  controversy  on  Pope's  liie  ai 
poetry.  The  argument  turned  on  the  question,  whether  image*  doiml 
frfOD  art  or  those  from  nature  were  better  suited  for  poetical  employmeoL 
Bowles  held  the  latter  opinion ;  Byron  affscted  to  bold  the  former ;  and  * 
swarm  of  small  controrernaliste,  in  reviews  and  pamphlets,  rushed  into  Cbe 
dispute.  Byron  had  the  advantage  in  an  easy,  dashing,  reckless  prM 
■t^le;  Bowles  in  argnment  The  critic  Hazlitt  took  part  in  the  in^, 
and  decided  in  favour  of  the  latur. 

The  controversy  had  its  due  effect  on  Bowles'  mind.  It  detenmBS^ 
him  to  bestow  his  last  touches  on  a  poem  which  he  had  long  had  ooiK 
his  band,  entitled  2A«  Orave  of  the  Last  Saaan.  The  subject  is  indeKl 
a  noble  and  national  one,  and  as  such  commanded  all  the  author's  esit 
and  skill.    It  is  throughout  the  work  of  a  poetic  artist. 

It  has  been  said  of  these  lai^^  poems  of  Bowles,  that  they  o» 
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''more  distingoisiied  bj  the  ambition  of  their  themes  then  by  the  auccese 
of  their  teeatment."  T^m  is  a  mistake ;  and  one  graving  out  of  the  die- 
inclination  to  ambitions  subjecta  so  prevalent  in  the  world  of  modem 
taste,  whioh  has  been  led  unduly  to  appreciate  treatment  as  the  all  in  all, 
and  the  theme  as  comparatively  indifferent.  Hombler  subjects  .leave 
room  for  poetical  adornment,  while  loftier  onee  defy  it.  Them  a  severe 
and  simple  style  best  befits,  leaving  them  in  their  stem  grandeur,  self- 
reliant,  and  attracting  attention  only  &om  the  cuItiTBt«d  reader. 

This  fine  poem  opens  with  the  burial  of  the  fallen  Harold  in  Waltham 
Abbey.  Three  years  after,  liis  sons,  who  had  fiad  to  Denmark,  returned 
with  a  large  fleet,  and  were  joined  by  an  immense  confederate  army. 
With  this  the  special  action  of  the  dt-ama  commences.  The  Suon  banner 
already  waves  upon  tlte  citadel  of  York.  'The  daughter  of  Harold,  in  the 
castle  of  Ravenspnr,  on  the  Humber,  hears  the  glad  tidings,  and  with 
Ailric,  the  mcmk,  holds  pious  communion.  The  holy  man  had  known 
Harold  in  his  youth,  had  seen  him  crowned,  and  remembered  the  comet 
that  served  to  aged  men  as  an  omen  of  coming  eorrow.  He  remembered, 
too,  his  victory  over  the  Norway  king,  Hardrada ;  and,  alas,  his  defeat 
and  death  by  the  invading  William,  of  whom  he  and  his  brother  Osgood 
soocessfiilly  implored  the  rites  of  burial  for  the  &Ilen  monarch.  And  there, 
in  Waltham  Abbey,  they  buried  him  at  the  foot  of  the  high  altar,  "  the 
last  of  Saxon  kings."  The  tale  is  now  told.  Anon,  Adela's  brother,  Qod- 
win,  rushes  in  with  news  that "  York  flames  to  the  sky."  From  this  point 
the  spirit  of  poetry  animates  the  action,  which  hitherto  has  been  rather 
languidly  and  prosaically  conducted.  But  here  we  are  treated  with  a 
fine  deseriptitm  of  an  antumnal  evening ; — barks  at  anchor,  ail's  &om  the 
deep,  the  bright  sea  lying  silent  in  its  giorious  amplitude,  the  pale  atmo- 
sphere, a  white  cloud  here  and  there,  red  freckles  streaking  the  horizon's 
edge,  rocks  that  reared  their  dark  brows  beetling  o'er  the  bay,  the  gulls 
and  gnillemote,  with  short  fiitnt  cry  that  just  broke  the  sleeping  stillness  of 
the  air,  or  skimming  the  level  main, 

"  With  nings  fur  ceeD,  ftnd  more  iateosel/  white, 
Opposed  to  tbc  bluQ  apace  i  whiUt  Fanope 
Played  in  the  offing." 

All  this,  and  more,  enters  into  a  beautifhl  picture,  with  whicli  one 
wishes  that  the  poem  could  have  opened.  The  canto  continues  in  the 
tame  melodious  and  picturesque  strain.  Adela  and  Godvin  are  joined 
by  their  brother  Edmund,  who  brings  with  him  a  Norman  boy  whom  he 
had  saved  from  death  in  the  citadel  of  York  when  the  battle  was  fiercest. 
The  supernatural  world  is  awakened  in  its  depths  by  these  transactions ; 
and  in  Waltham  Forest  spirits  and  night-hags  i^emble  with  dismal  songs 
of  earthquake,  storm,  battle,  and  fii-e.  More  than  all,  they  threaten  to 
haunt  King  William's  sleep  with  dreamy  tenora.  And  they  do  so.  In 
the  tower  the  monarch  receives  his  vassal  barons,  and  all  are  solaoed  witit 
miasb'elsy  and  banqueting : 
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"  Long  lira  tbe  king  I 
The  bvoni,  and  tb«  prelates,  and  the  knighti, 
Long  Utb  the  cooqueror  1  cried ;  t,  god  on  earth  I 
That  instant  the  high  Tanlted  chamber  shook 
Ai  Kith  a  blaat  from  bearan,  and  all  WM  inal« 
Aronud  him,  and  the  very  rortreaa  rocked, 
As  it  ifould  topple  on  their  headB.    He  roie. 
Disturbed  and  frowning, — for  tumuItuDOB  thonghtS 
Crowded  like  night  upon  his  heart, — theu  waved 
Hiff  hand-" 

At  (ii«  Eignal  all  retire,  and  the  prond  stem  wwrior-mooarch  bows  in 
terror  before  the  orodfix.  He  tbea  eeeka  bia  conch,  ind  terrible  Tiaions 
•gitate  his  soul.  The  phantom  of  Harold  rises,  and  from  an  arrow's 
point  dropa  blood  on  the  breast  of  his  remoreoful  conquaror,  diat  chills 
him  to  the  heart.  AwakiDg  fik>ni  the  horrid  dream,  he  again  BomiiMHia 
hia  banms  and  his  minsb^ls.  The  gallery  again  blazes  with  light,  while 
the  king  listens  to  a  Bong  descnptiTe  of  the  battle  of  fiastiDgs.  That 
ended,  the  tnrabled  king  goes  forth  on  horseback,  his  mind  bent  on  soma 
mysterions  task. 

A  different  scene  presents  itself  at  the  same  time  in  Waltham  Abbey. 
Th««  the  pale  monk  cbaata  a  requiem  over  the  grave  of  the  fallen  Saxon 
king;  but  is  nldoiately  intormptod  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  an  armed 
Norman  knight,  with  his  visor  dosed.  Of  course  it  is  William,  who,  at 
the  earliest  hour  of  morning,  has  sought  tbe  scene  to  satisfy  his  agitated 
conscience. 

"  He  gazed  in  lilencs  on  the  grave 
Of  ths  last  Eaxon ;  there  awliila  he  stood. 
Then  knelt  a  moment,  muttering  a  brief  prayer. 
The  fathers  croised  their  breasts — the  mass-soDgp  ceased ; 
Heedless  of  all  around,  the  mailed  man 
Bose  np,  nor  speaking,  nor  inclining,  paced 
Back  through  the  sounding  usle,  and  left  the  fane." 

William  soon  loses  himself  in  the  forest,  and  is  overtaken  by  a 
violent  thunder-storm,  which  rivee  the  oak  beneath  which  he  seeks  a 
temporary  shelter.  But  at  length  he  gains  a  glen,  and  encoimterB  a 
weird-like  female,  who,  hearing  him  excUim  about  Harold,  takea  an 
interest  in  his  wel&re,  and  gives  him  welcome  to  her  solitary  care.  Bat 
she  cannot  extort  from  him  any  further  account  of  himself  than  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  I  am  a  Norman,  woman ;  more  to  know 

Seek  not ; — and  I  have  been  to  Harold's  grave, 

Bemembcring  that  the  mightiest  are  but  dust; 

And  I  have  prayed  the  peac«  oTQod  might  rest 

Upon  his  soul." 

Tbe  wild  woman  is  the  forlorn  Ediths, — here,  as  she  says,  dwdliug 
in  peace,  remote  from  towns,  nor  startling  at  the  dire  sound  of  that 
acoursed  onrfew.  Taunted  by  her  remarks,  the  unknown  king  apologises 
far  the  deeds  of  the  Norman  Conqueror,  and  suggests  the  possibili^  of  her 
being  requited  by  him  for  the  wrongs  she  has  suffered ;  a  suggestioo  which 
she  most  indignantly  spurns.    Edttha  is  protected  by  a  bloodhound,  who 
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Bleeps  npmi  Uie  heartit,  wliile  she  talks  and  eingB  at  interrals.  It  is  a 
sublime  scene,  and  worthy  of  an  artist's  pencil.  But  the  mjBterious  in- 
terview oonolndes ;  for 

"  At  once,  bortw,  trampetB,  and  the  iboata  of  men, 

Weca  heud  abore  the  valley.    At  the  sound. 

The  kuigbt,  upst&rting  from  his  drsuuy  tnmco. 

High  nUed  hit  vitor,  uid  his  bugle  rang, 

Aufraring.    B^Qod  in  he&Ten,  thou  ori  the  king  1 

The  woman  uid.    Again  the  claritms  rang ; 

Like  lightniug  Alain  and  Montgomerie 

Sparred  through  the  wood,  uid  led  a  LameBaed  steed 

To  the  lone  cabin'i  entranue,  whilst  the  tiain 

Sent  np  a  deafening  about,  Long  live  the  king  1 

He,  ere  bo  vaulted  la  the  saddle-bow, 

Turned  with  a  look  benevolent,  and  cried, 

BaronB  and  lorda,  to  thia  poor  woman  here 

Haply  I  owe  my  life.    Let  her  uot  need. 

Away  I  shs  cried,  king  of  these  realm*,  away  I 

I  ask  not  wealth  nor  pity — least  fium  thee. 

Of  all  men.    As  the  day  began  to  dawn, 

Uore  fixed  and  dreadful  aeemed  hei  steadfast  look; 

The  long  black  hair  upon  her  labouring  breast 

Streamed,  whilst  her  nock,  as  in  disdain,  she  railed, 

Swelling,  her  eyea  a  wild  temfic  light 

Shot,  and  her  voice,  with  intonation  deep, 

Uttered  a  curse,  that  even  the  bloodhound  crouch^ 

Btnealh  her  feet." 

The  scene,  with  all  its  accessories,  is  depicted  in  a  masterly  mamier. 
That  lone  woman,  with  her  &ithfiil  canine  f^uardian;  that  remonefnl 
Idn^,  receiving  succour  from  her  in  extremity ! — both  as  an  ideal  and  a 
realised  jpicture  the  group  is  perfect.  Yes ;  and  soon  tbe  cune  begins 
to  work ;  Tot  on  reaching  London  a  coorier  announces  to  the  astonished 
monarch  that  "York  is  in  ashes!"  Breathing  vengeance,  he  rides 
onward  to  the  Tower.  To  escape  the  consequences  of  that  threat,  and 
William  having  recovered  possessitm  of  York,  the  eons  of  Harold  and 
Adela  resort  to  dangerous  nset  and  disguises,  in  order  that  they  too  may 
visit  the  last  Saxon's  grave.  Pathetic  and  poetical  are  the  descriptions 
of  their  wanderings.    At  length  they  gain  their  destination,  and 


Here,  too,  they  meet  with  their  lost  brother  Marcus  and  the  sorrowful 
Editha.  A  melancholy  happiness  is  theirs.  But  with  William,  on  his 
imperial  throne,  remain  mer^y  the  formal  state  of  worldly  majesty,  and 
the  shadow  of  those  issues  which  ever  and  anon  in  the  world's  history 
demonstrate  how  good  evolves  from  cTil. 

"  From  that  dark  day  of  blood. 

When  vengeance  triumphed,  and  the  curfew  knelled, 

England,  thy  proud  majestic  policy 

Slowly  arosel    Through  centuries  of  shade 

The  pile  august  of  British  liberty 

Towered,  till  behold  it  stand  in  clearer  light  Onoolc' 

niostrioiu.    At  ila  base,  fell  Tyranny  '-' '  '"'' ' '  ^'^"  'y  "^ 
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QiiMliea  Ua  teeth,  and  dri^  the  broken  iword ; 

Whilst  Freedom,  JnEtice,  lo  the  cloudless  slues- 
Uplift  theic  radiauC  forms,  and  Fame  aloft 
Sounds  o'er  the  subject  seas,  from  east  to  west. 
From  north  to  south,  her  trumpet, — Eugknd,  Utb 
And  rule,  till  naves  and  worli^  shall  be  no  more  1" 

A  noble  national  poem  is  this  of  7%e  Grave  of  the  Zagt  Saxon,  hj  die 
father  of  our  modwD  poetrjr. 

Bowles  was  aoxious  to  add  sapematural  machinery  to  his  nairatire* 
poems :  in  his  next  work  he  adopted  that  of  the  greatest  lymbolical  poem 
in  the  world, — perhaps  the  moat  sacred  of  prophecies, — and  added  to  it 
a  dramatic  or  epic  base.  Os  its  first  appearance,  his  St.  John  m  Pat- 
mot,  to  a  considerable  degree,  fiiiled  in  satisfying  bis  admirers.  In  &i^ 
it  was  an  imperfect  sketch.  But  he  euhaequently  filled  up  the  ouUioe; 
and,  as  it  now  stands  in  bis  collected  works,  it  is  a  majestic  prodnctuo, 
and  one  of  the  befit  of  sacred  poems.  In  the  rhythmical  interpretatian 
of  the  grand  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  dared  a  task  of  no  ordinaiy 
difficulty }  but  bis  mind  was  familiar  with  the  ideas,  and  his  feelings 
sympathised  with  the  poetic  rapture  of  the  pious  exile.  In  execution 
the  poem  is  the  best  of  Bowles'  works.  The  versificatioii  is  delidoiB, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  superfluous  line  in  the  entire  poem.  Yet  the  stjb 
is  less  severe  and  more  ornate  than  that  of  any  of  his  previous  fSa- 
sions. 

PatmoB,  "  dreariest  of  tlm  sister  isles  which  strew  the  .^^ean,"  con- 
tained ^e  cave  in  which  the  saint  abode,  and  from  which  he  came  awbil^ 
is  the  calm  eventide  of  tbe  Lofd's-day,  to  gasa  on  the  silent  sea,  iiulr 
pondering  oo  his  staff,  to  watch  another  sun  go  down  beyond  the  Csp* 
of  Tflnos:  Thus  occnpied,  he  hears  "  the  Voice  behind  him,"  and,  ton- 
ing, beholds  the  vision  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks.  Such  is  tbt 
maimer  in  which  the  modem  poet  adorns  the  simple  reoord  of  the  ancisnt 
prophet  He  returns  to  his  oave,  to  dream  of  Domitian,  who  had  ban- 
ished him ;  and  waked  in  the  morning  to  greet  a  stranger,  very  unlike  ia 
his  form  and  features  to  the  criminal  population  of  the  isle.  He  carrisd 
a  book  in  his  band,  and  soon  began  a  conversation  with  the  astonished 
saint.  He  spake  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Saviour's  prof^ecy  i^mceming  its 
destruction,  and  of  tbe  things  which  should  be  thereafter.  Then  was  th> 
door  in  heaven  opened,  the  Voice  as  of  a  trumpet  beard,  and  John  W 
again  in  the  spuit.  Tbe  apocalyptic  vision  is  then  described  in  the  ea- 
rning dialogue. 

So  much  for  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  introduced.  ^^ 
Mcond  part  commences  with  a  description  of  morning  in  the  M^^o- 
The  saint  and  the  stranger  worship,  and  then  converse.  The  latter  eUtes 
that  in  tbe  time  of  Evodias  he  was  at  Antioch,  and  then  describes  tl» 
place  in  the  following  Miltonic  strain : 

"TlieTalo 
Of  Tempe,  Bung  tbrongli  Greece,  ia  not  so  fair 
As  that  green  valley  where  Orootes  winds,     CiOOqIc 
Betieatli  the  gmve  of  Bapfane,  to  tbe  sea ;  o 
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8ctti««  Eden  taint,  wliera  the  firat-fbrmed  man 
Stood  ap  tn^eBtic  in  the  nrorld'a  new  daj." 

Hie  poetic  vein  u  indolged  in  at  oonaidra&ble  lai^tb,— mssh  of  it  in  r^ 
feranoe  to  the  Seren  Chnrchei,  uiach  of  it  in  refiareaoe  to  Old-Teatament 
liistoiy  ind  ancient  idolatries,  and  something,  too,  of  apoBtolie  experi- 
eaces  and  the  futnre  of  Ghristeiidoin.  Aitd  now  a  criminal,  PedaninSf 
the  deonrion  mentioned  b^  Joeephna,  interferes  with  their  commnnion  by- 
kneeling  at  the  feet  of  John,  imploring  for  his  prayei^  and  then  telling 
his  own  melancholy  tale  connected  with  the  f^  of  Jemsalan.  On  the 
whole,  this  part  may  be  regarded  as  an  ornamental  episode.  Fart  the 
tliird  opens  with  the  signs  of  an  approaching  storm,  which  drires  the 
interlocQtors  into  the  cave,  where  they  behold  the  visions  of  the  Seals  and 
tlie  Traropets.  The  paraphrase  is  executed  with  admirable  taste.  The 
fourth  part  relates  the  death  of  Domitiao,  and  the  pouring-out  of  the 
^ves  Vials,  in  conn«iion  with  certain  episodes  and  descriptions,  which 
give  a  pleasing  variety  and  dramatic  action  to  the  narrative.  John,  left 
alone,  retires  tores^  and  b  comforted  with  happy  dreams.  Tha  remain- 
ing  two  parts  bring  the  elders  of  E^esus  to  Patmos,  to  solicit  the  tipoa- 
tie's  return  to  his  see,  and  insert  at  fitting  intervals  the  remaining  nur 
ohinery  of  the  Apocalypse. 

On  a  general  review  of  the  works  of  Bowles,  we  see  much  GitX  would 
worUiily  connect  him  with  the  genins  and  influence  of  Gray.  Bnt  we 
must  sot  seek  this  associaticm  in  the  grand  lyrics  and  odes  of  Gray,  nor 
in  the  magniloquent  diction  and  carefully-snlected  images  of  which  his 
strophes  and  sntistrophes  were  carefully  built  npi  These  were  the  arti- 
ficid  characteristics  of  Gray's  style.  It  is  in  his  more  natural  attributes 
that  the  affinity  between  him  and  Bowles  is  indicated.  The  only  direct 
imitAtion  that  we  tnice  in  our  author's  writings  is  of  the  &mon8  "  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard ;"  and  this  occurs  in  Bowles'  "  Elegy  written 
at  the  Hotwells,  Bristol,  Jnly  1789."  The  opening  of  the  latter  poem 
is  a  parody  of  that  of  the  former,  as  the  citation  of  two  or  three  stanaaa 
will  clearly  show: 

"  Tlio  morning  wakes  in  shadowif  mantle  gr»,j, 

The  darktome  woods  tfaeii  glimmeriDg  ikiTta  nnfold, 
Prone  from  the  ells' the  falcon  nbeeU  her  waj, 

And  long-  and  loud  the  bell'i  slon  cbime  is  tolled. 
Tlie  reddening  light  gains  fut  upon  the  ikies, 

And  far  away  tlie  glisteniug  vapouia  sail, 
Down  the  lough  steep  the  accustomed  liedgechies. 

And  the  atream  winds  in  briglitncsa  through  the  vale. 
Uark  how  those  riven  rocks  on  either  shore 

Uplift  their  bleak  and  furrowed  front  on  high ; 
How  grandly  desolate  their  foreheads  hoar, 

That  meet  the  earliest  sunbeams  of  the  sky." 

This,  it  wiD  \)e  seen,  whs  an  early  poem,  when  the  young  bard  was  tuning 
his  strings.  In  general  there  is  very  little  trace  of  imitation  in  Bowies' 
works.  His  mission  was,  indeed,  to  inaugurate  a  new  era ;  and  to  enable 
him  to  do  this,  he  reverted  to  Nature,  and  wrote  from  original  observation. 
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Sooh  is  the  vein  of  sentiment  and  description  which  gradually  opaned 
to  the  exploring  spirit  of  modern  poetry,  and  in  whioh  Bowlee  was  i»eof 
the  earliest  workers.  How  dilij^dj  he  worked,  the  nTLinber  and  wngfat 
of  his  productions  snfficieotly  prove.  Imagination  and  romance  had  in 
his  person  effectaall;  saperseded  the  wit,  and  what  was  called  "sense,"  of 
a  former  age.  Sententioiu,  sarcastic,  and  clever  vene-maldrg^  was  not  hii 
forte;  he  oonld  do  little  more  than  express  what  he  saw  and  feit.  Heconld 
not  teke  a  theme,  aod  deal  with  it  as  an  advocate ;  it  most  have  associ- 
ated itself  with  his  own  heart,  with  his  own  hopes,  and  with  his  own  pr^ 
judices  (and  some  of  these  were  very  narrow  ones  indeed),  before  it  conld 
command  a  single  chord  of  his  harp.  He  mused  upon  his  poems  long  before 
he  wrote  them ;  carried  them  about  with  him  in  his  mind,  and  moolded 
them  to  his  mental  ear,  for  some  time  before  he  trusted  them  to  ink  and 
paper.  The  real  character  of  the  mas  was  stamped  upon  his  writings; 
and  that  character  was,  like  the  ^e  in  which  he  began  poetising,  of  th^ 
transitional  type.  Revolutionary  in  his  poetioal  practice,  he  had  not  jet 
snirendered  himself  to  revolutionary  opinions  either  in  rehgion  or  politics; 
hnt  stood  on  the  ancient  ways,  even  while  premeditating  a  new  ronts. 
Glsssical  in  spirit,  he  yet  umed  at,  and  attained,  a  popnlar  style.  H« 
wrote,  indeed,  a  verse-book  for  villagers  and  children,  in  which  the  topics 
■wen  treated  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  brevity-.  Some  of  these  wen 
little  gems  of  poetic  art.  There  are  many  as  good,  and  some  better,  than 
the  following : 

"  Tas  SwAx. 
Look  at  the  anran,  lioir  Etill  he  goes ! 

His  neck  and  breast  like  silver  gleam ; 
He  aecms  majestic  as  he  rovg ; 

The  glory  of  the  lunely  stream. 
There  is  a  glorj  in  the  war, 

A  glor;  when  the  warrior  wears 
(His  visage  marked  with  many  a  scar) 

The  lanrel  wet  with  human  tears. 
Sooh  scenes  no  glory  can  impart, 

With  tnimps  and  drums  and  noises  rude, 
Like  that  which  fills  his  silent  heart 
Who  walks  with  God  in  quietnde,'' 

This  sort  of  rimplicity  was,  however,  too  evidently  a  condescension.  Tbs 
poet's  insUncts  were  to  paint  the  grander  features  of  nature  in  an  ornate 
style.  His  diction  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  both  in  verse  and 
juvse,  was  cumbroos  and  awkward ;  but  he  gradually  acquired  eaae, 
directness,  and  elegance.  His  ear  was  always  correct,  and  inclined  to 
melodious  composition.  Yet  in  his  greater  hlank-verse  poems  he  shon 
himself  acquainted  with  the  intricaoies  and  elaborate  subtleties  that  enter 
into  the  production  of  harmony,  and  encounters  and  subdues  difScultis 
with  the  courage  and  confidence  that  imply  conscious  skill  and  praottwd 
power.  To  the  right-hearted  and  earnest  student  of  poetry  they  vill 
alwajs  be  welcome,  and  not  only  be  carefoUy  perused,  but  seduloiul? 
studied,  as  examples  of  the  art  in  which  be  would  excel. 


[  «?  ] 
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Br  the  expression  "pnblic  press"  ve  would  be  understood  to  meBn 
eepecially  the  newspaper  press, — the  daily  and  weekly  or^aiu  of  public 
opioion,  Uagazine  literature  stands  on  another  basis,  is  actuated  by 
otb^  motive  causes,  is  more  reasoned  and  deliberatiTe.  The  life  of  a 
newspaper  is  its  political  inspiration  :  the  oi^ns  of  public  jouraalism  le- 
present  political  sections,  and  cannot  hold  themselres  apart  from  political 
inflneoces.  They  constitute  a  tribunal  that  is  never  Jree  from  bias;  and 
for  that  reason  alone,  were  there  no  other,  they  could  but  inadequately 
perform  any  function  that  demands  the  inveatigadon  and  statement  of 
abstract  truth.  Now,  the  elimination  of  abstract  truth,— its  statement 
when  eliminated  broadly  and  conscientiously, — is  the  proper,  and  indeed 
cnlj,  function  of  all  who  in  any  way  set  themselTes  the  task  of  scientific 
guidance.  Fortunately  the  cases  are  rare  in  which  newspapers  hare  dealt. 
or  have  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  deal,  with  matters  of  science :  for- 
tunately too,  in  the  exceptional  cases  wherein  this  rule  has  been  departed 
from,  die  consequences  have  usually  had  no  sort  of  pulJio  importance. 
When,  for  instance,  some  fow  years  beck,  the  limet  newspaper  heralded 
MrioQsly  and  deliberately  a  scheme  whereby  human  beings  might  Aj 
tbroDgh  the  air  aided  by  mechanical  wings,  the  stupendous  absurdly  of 
the  announcement  oould  have  done  no  harm  to  any  body ;  or  because  the 
City  editor  of  the  7\me»  is  a  believer  in  hom<sopaihy,  and  every  now  and 
then  prompts  the  Thunderer  to  puff  the  merits  of  globular  physic,  the  re> 
suit  needs  little  to  be  heeded  by  the  medical  profession.  Far  difierent  is  it, 
however,  when  public  interests  and  public  treasure  are  at  stake;  dependent 
on  the  issue  of  a  scientific  proposition.  In  snch  cases  it  is  that  newspaper 
advocacy  and  exhortation  may  be  prodoctive  of  an  immense  amount  of 
evil,  not  to  the  communis  ouly^  but  to  the  interests  of  sdentifio  men; 
and  not  lease  to  the  interests  of  newepapen  themselves.  The  last  five 
years  have  been  singularly  pregnant  with  examples  calculated  to  illna- 
tnte  this  disquisition,  espwially  in  matters  affecting  the  national  arma- 
ment. Not  only  within  that  space  of  tame  have  r^ed  ordnance  became 
a  desideratum,  but  the  problem  of  making  iron-cased  war-ships  efficient 
has  stimulated  many  powerful  intellects  to  aid  in  its  eolation.  The  rifled 
artillery  question  naturally  claims  precedence;  and,  referring  to  il^  we  do 
not  know,  looking  at  it  from  a  scientifio  point,  whether  sorrow,  con- 
tempt, or  despair  claim  precedence  in  our  minds  for  the  duplicity,  mys- 
ticinn,  and  ftlsification  of  evidence  with  which  this  branch  of  ^plied 
science  has  been  environed.  The  money.loes  involved  ia  the  considera< 
tiou  that  might  be  assumed  to  weigh  primarily  with  a  British  pnUio. 
Prompted  on,  chiefly  we  believe,  in  consequence  of  the  advocacy  of  the 
Timei  newspaper,  Sir  William  Armstrong  has  spent  for  the  conntiy- 
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BiBce  his  appointment  something:  over  4,000,0001.  Bterliog^.  Theeoatii 
enoTmous;  but  thatis,  in  our  estimation,  the  least  point  to  ha  notiMd,—tbt 
least  ill  cansequoace  to  be  bnKxled  orer  in  this  lad,  nntomid  }«miim. 
What  we  mostly  ^era  at  is  Che  absolute  abandonment  of  evidence,  tbt 
audacious  concealment  of  fnilnres,  the  cold-shouldering  of  bcmest  and  ds- 
ttD^isbed  critics,  which  the  history  of  the  Armstrong  business  rerssk 
This  Magazine  did  not  solicit  public  patronage  by  fiattering  a  po{nhr 
hdief  in  the  success,  absolute  and  final,  of  Sir  WiUiam  Armstmg. 
Knowing  the  trath,  we  told  the  tnith.  The  tveak-down  of  the  Ant- 
strong  fidd-pieces  in  the  Chinese  orapaign  being  known  to  us,  we  psV 
liabed  the  ftict,  and  were  met  in  m<»e  tban  one  quarter  with  posibTS  it- 
mal.  Every  statement  made  by  as  relative  to  this  afiair  has  since  bail 
substantiated  before  Parliament,  the  record  now  made  patant  in  a  Bins- 
book;  but  nobody  seems  to  give  us  credit  fi>r  our  early  informatiA 
The  Thnee  newspaper,  after  vaunting  the  merits  of  Sir  William  Atb- 
stnmg'B  rifled  breech-load«>r,  and  finding  that  no  such  merits  were  K- 
vealed  by  practice,  disingenuously  furthered  Sir  William  Armstrong  ii 
the  endeavonrto  make  the  public  believe  that  other  gone  (mozzle-loaden), 
constructed  by  Sir  William  Armstrong,  were  Still  bgically  and  connO- 
ently  Armstrong  guns.  But  the  pit  allera  were  no  better  than  tte 
originals.  One  and  all  they,  have  come  to  grief.  Had  th^  socceedeJ, 
however,  tbe  dishonesty  would  have  been  none  the  less  for  palming  df 
one  particular  resuh  as  the  semblance  of  another.  The  British  pnbli^i 
pdidcal  sense  is  extremely  acute.  From  boyhood  to  the  last  verge  it 
life  an  Englishman  is  undergoing  his  political  education.  There  cassol 
be  a  more  fitting  or  a  more  adequate  tribunal  than  British  public  opioion 
for  taking  cognisance  of  all  matters  political.  Undoubtedly  the  po'iodicil 
literature  of  the  country — newspapers  mostly — is  chiefly  concenisd  in 
developing  this  acumen  of  thought,  this  soundness  of  political  judg- 
ment. The  function  of  politically  educating  the  community  is  one  tbit 
conld  not  devolve  so  well  as  on  the  newspapers.  Here  they  are  almot^ 
literally  to  speak,  omnipotent.  Tbey  beget  a  faith  that  is  well-nigli 
boundless,  and  consequently  the  misfortnne  is  that  tbe  faith  thus  batten 
masfers  itself  to  the  contemplation  of  other  matters,  as  guides  to  whiti 
the  newspapers  are  by  no  means  safe  to  follow.  Well  aware  outssItm 
that  the  Armstrong  fiasoo  would  come  some  day,  we  were  a  little  cnrions 
to  note  how  the  ^mea  newspaper  would  deal  by  iL  The  leading  jour- 
nal's faculty  of  adroit  trimming  was  of  course  so  well  known  to  us  that 
we  doubted  not  the  advent  of  something  clever.  Very  deverly  was  it 
done.  Instead  of  broadly  stating  that  the  failure  of  Sir  William  Arm- 
sfrong's  system  was  so  palpable,  and  the  [»«s8ure  put  upon  him  so  gtsal, 
that  retire  he  most,  thei'e  being  no  help  for  it,  the  Tmieg  oooUy  annooooei 
Sir  William's  retirement  as  wboliy  the  result  of  that  gentlemsn's  deliow? 
of  feeling.  He  did  not  like  to  be  at  once  manufacturer  of  rifled  ordntan 
to  the  Ooverament  and  inspector  of  rifled  ordnance  Jbr  the  GovBtnioeitL 
He  retired,  therefore,  in  order  that  he  might  be  more  efBcient    1^ 
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jBSgiumimiCy  of  i^  retirement  wu  loaght  to  be  enhanoed  bj  the 
atBtemeot,  that  wboerer  the  direetm-  of  rifled  artillerf  might  be,  the 
Government  had  acquired  tall  power  to  nse  Sir  William  Armitnmg'fl 
iavsntiona.  Use  his  inventionB,  indeed !  For  decency's  sake,  some  few 
of  the  Armstrong'  smaller  gnns  will  be  retained  in  the  servioe  mitil  the 
period  when  artillery  may  be  required  on  a  serioos  field  of  battle.  Then 
titey  will  be  wholly  snppjanted ;  and  more,  the  process  of  getting  rid  of 
them  is  even  now  going  on  iaster  than,  for  isar  of  being  misunderstood, 
we  oars  to  tell  our  readers. 

Nearly  connected  with  Sir  William  Armstrong's  troublw  and  dis- 
appointments  as  a  constractor  of  artillery, — originating  in  these  indeed, 
— was  the  proposititxi  made  by  Sir  William  Armstrong  at  Sheffield,  and 
seocmdod,  thongh  tentatively,  by  the  SHtnet, — to  abolish  patent-laws.  The 
jvoposal  is  one  that  at  a  first  view  is  likely  to  commend  itself  to  tiie 
public  sentiment,  because  of  a  certain  relation  it  seems  to  bear — a  rela- 
tion wholly  illuBiTe,  however,  as  will  presently  be  demonstrated — to  the 
tenets  of  free  trade.  It  might  have  suited  Sir  William  Armstrong  very 
wdl,  BO  soon  as  he  became  conscious  of  the  &ilore  of  his  rifled  artillery, 
to  adopt  modifications,  or  eren  whole  systems ;  either  of  them  the  result 
of  prerioDS  discovery  and  the  property  of  antecedent  discoverus.  "  The 
poperty"  is  the  term  we  emphatically  oae,  satisfied  that  a  scientific  issue, 
the  result  of  thought,  labour,  and  skill,  is  to  be  regarded  before  any  high 
moral  tribunal  no  less  in  the  light  of  jravper^  than  broad  acres  or  funded 
wealth.  Now  the  patent-laws  tend,  however  imperfectly,  to  give  eShot 
to  the  above  moral  law.  After  the  expenditure  of  a  oertein  amount  of 
labour,  time,  and  money;  travulled  by  anxiety  mostly,  environed  by 
the  fear  lest  premature  disoovery  be  made,  and  by  that  means  the  moral 
law  be  set  M  nangh^  the  inrmitor  goes  to  a  patent-office,  pays  certain 
mon^B,  and  ieds  that  his  invention  can  only  be  in&inged  by  defiance, 
not  of  the  moral  law  only  now,  bat  the  law  of  the  land.  "  Grasping 
inventor !"  exelaims  a  gentleman  who  writes  to  the  Simes  signing  him- 
self "  Q."  Grasping,  indeed !  That  gentleman — fi>r  despite  the  "  Q."  he 
is  no  mystery  to  us — that  gentleman  has  written  and  published  a  veiy 
good  book.  If  the  copyright  of  that  book  has  commuided  payment  in 
pn^Kirtlan  to  the  merits  of  the  book,  "  Q."  has  received,  or  is  to  receive, 
an  amoont  of  cash  that,  rich  man  tiiough  he  be,  is  amply  worth  bis 
while.  "  Q.,"  as  a  man  of  sdnce,  is  bound  to  study  analt^ea,  to  be 
logical  and  consistent.  Holding  the  opinions  he  does,  why  does  he  not 
Midearotir  to  Imng  about  a  repeal  of  the  law  of  copyright  ?  Or,  fiuling 
that,  why  does  not  his  moral  sense  take  alarm,  and  prompt  him  to  give 
up  and  devote  to  some  charitable  purpose  the  money  produced,  or  about 
to  be  produced,  from  his  copyright?  Undoubtedly,  as  "Q."  argues, 
ftivolons  inventions  are  occasionally  made  the  subject  of  letters-patent; 
undoubtedly,  moreover,  his  allegation  is  very  true,  that  a  consideraUe 
amount  of  impure  speoulation  takes  place  in  connexion  with  tbo  sub- 
ject of  lettei»-patait ;  undoubtedly  the    administration   of  patent-law 
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leavea  macb  to  ba  desired.  For  every  defect,  faowem,  is  the  k 
tnttioB  of  patent-law,  it  would  be  eaey  to  lay  the  fioger  on  a  paniU 
defect  in  die  adminiBtration  of  the  law  of  copyrig^hL  "  Q."  wonld  pn- 
hr  that  no  patent-lawa  should  be  in  ezistance;  he  vonld  have  than 
all  Bwept  away.  Neverthdeaa,  if  soma  ant  of  patent^law  most  needi 
be,  he  goes  on  to  argue,  at  leait  let  there  be  eatabliahed  aome  pn- 
liminar^  tribiisal  to  sit  in  judgment  on  proposed  snbjecta  of  lettcn- 
patent,  and  pronounce  on  the  worthineBs  or  imworthinesa,  the  fitDsn  cr 
unfitness,  the  absolute  or  partial  novel^,  of  the  thing.  la  this  intipaal 
we  absolutely  coincide ;  given  two  dmple  and,  as  probably  "  Q."  cu 
demonstrate,  easy-to-be-fblfilled  conditiooB, — namely,  that  the  memben 
of  the  proposed  court  of  investigation  be  absolutely  omniscient,  and  tliat 
they  be  wholly  unprejudiced  and  incorruptible.  Considering  wall  thit 
the  subjects  in  esse  and  tm  poue  of  letters-patent  extend  OYtx  the  whob 
range  of  science ;  that  tbey  involve  special  technioalities  of  ev«7  haadi- 
craft;  and  are  not  always  free  from  the  condition  of  awakening  jeolonsiH, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  a  jury  such  as  that  suggested  by  tb 
Tifoet  correspondsnt  would  be  wholly  unable  to  discharge  effieientlj  ill 
allotted  functions.  If  the  preliminary  tiibnnal  can  neither  be  mads  oo^ 
nisdent  nor  immaculate,  then  better  iar  that  the  organisation  of  ]etts» 
patent  should  remain  as  at  present.  Commenting  on  the  proceedings  of 
a  meeting  got  up  by  the  Association  of  Inventors  just  inaogurattfd,  "Q- 
passes  some  dyspeptic  and  vary  ill-bred  remarks  on  the  sabjaot-matts 
and  manner  of  a  speech  made  on  that  oooasion  by  a  Frmch  gentlaroaii;  t 
chemist  of  high  scientifio  standing,  who  has  lived  in  the  midst  of  us  fir 
many  years,  highly  respected  by  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  boog 
within  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  This  gentleman  has  isvaitsd  i 
valuable  distillatory  apparatus,  now  adopted  on  board  our  ahipe  of  war, 
whereby  the  waste  steam,  or  what  was  waste  steam  prior  to  his  invea- 
tifoi,  is  condensed  into  pure  water;  the  previoua  mcesaity  for  cairying* 
store  of  water  in  tanks  being  obviated.  Sorely  this  is  a  most  important 
discovery.  The  gentleman  vritb"  strong  Gallic  aocent,"  as  "Q."dedgBat0 
him  who  originated  this  inventioa,  patented  it,  and,  we  are  g^ad  to  learn,  list 
made  money  by  it.  ForthistheTfiiwfOorrespondenttauacheBhisinveetivs; 
and,  failing  any  Intimate  ground  upon  which  to  void  his  gall,  he  potitalj 
sneers  at  a  French  gentleman  for  speaking  English  like  aFtenchman.  Ba 
it  known  to  "  Q."  and  gentlemen  situated  like  "  Q.,"— govenunent  tf 
public  officials  holding  scientifio  positions,— that  the  oonditians  nndv 
which  they  are  placed  are  peculiarly  liable  to  b^t  a  vulgarity  of  tiil< 
and  expression;  comparable  with  and  analogous  to  what  we  sea  illostnted  a 
the  suburbs  by  certain  rich  tradesmen,  who^  having  realised  by  trade,  b<7 
an  estate,  and,  being  enrolled  amongst  the  magistracy,  torn  tbsir  wD 
ignobly  on  their  antecedents  and  belongings.  None  so  arrogant  as  J^a 
parvenu.  Amongst  men  of  science  tbwe  ever  has  been  a  feeling  (aiK>  ^ 
is  a  very  proper  feeling)  that  the  purest  inooitive  to  scientific  actJvity  i<  "^ 
incentive  of  the  search  after  truth.    Wholly  mistaking  the  tenor  of  tlw 
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grand  idea,  a  oertaia  breed  of  scientifio  men  has  ■pning  np,  who  would  (ua 
look  with  scorn  upon  every  application  of  science  to  utilitarian  ends. 
They  disoonrae  about  the  lorelinesi  of  science  for  its  own  sake,  and  the 
grovelling  quality  of  science  applied  to  money -making.  This  is  worse  tiiaa 
sfleotation ;  worse  in  a  man  of  brains  than  insolence :  it  is  purs  stupidity. 
For  the  most  part  gentJemen  holding  these  views  are  either  servants  of  the 
GtoTsmment,  or  else  they  hold  some  official  position.  They  have  a  cer- 
tain income,  and  their  major  tendency  is  to  be  thwarted  in  the  delicate 
qneat  after  truth  by  the  desire  of  pleasing  those  immediatolj  above  them. 
Assuredly,  drcnmstances  eonsidared,  they  have  no  right  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  tondencies  of  greater  purity  than  a&ct  gentlemen  whose  exist- 
ence depends  on  realising  out  of  discoveriee  the  money-value  of  the  latter's 
abeolnte  wOTtb.  Yet  such  appears  to  be  the  affectotion.  Certain  men,  of 
eo-oalled  abstract  science,  tUnk  it  gentlemanly  to  sneer  at  applied  science. 
Once  upon  a  time,  and  not  so  long  ago,  a  land-mrveyor,  actoatsd  by  true 
scientifio  ardonr,  as  we  would  fain  assume,  relinquished  his  theodolite  and 
becaoM  what  continental  people  would  call  a  "  physicist"  He  is  a  yonng 
man  of  creditable  powers,  and  he  has  acquired  a  position  that  implies  a 
certain  social  entourage.  Acting  vicarionaly  not  many  years  ago  for  the 
most  accomplished  and  most  amiable  of  all  our  philosophen,  be  sought  to 
enhance  the  value  of  his  discourse  by  abusing,  in  t^nns  of  no  measured 
invective,  all  who  cultivated  science  to  any  useful  end.  For  once  he  was 
severely  rated  hy  the  public  press ;  his  paroenu  convictions  led  him  to  a 
vulgar  extreme.  People  had  not  quite  forgotten  the  grand  old  days  of 
Davy  and  Wollaeton,  Howard  and  Cavendish. 

No ;  imqueetionably  it  will  not  do  to  abolish  the  patent-laws.  The 
labourer  is  worthy  his  hire,  and  inventors  must  be  paid.  If  the  sense  of 
moral  obligation  were  always  and  every  where  predominant,  this  need  not 
be  BO ;  but  such  a  consummation  is  iiar  from  being  realised.  Much  might 
be  done  towards  bringing  about  so  desirable  a  result  if  the  Government, 
and  especially  the  War  Department  of  the  Goremment,  were  to  set  the 
example  of  high  principle  in  their  dealings  with  inventors.  We  are  sorry 
to  state,  that  no  inventor  has  a  chance  of  being  fairly  dealt  by  with  tiie 
Government  if  he  communicates  a  secret  not  protected  by  letters-patent. 
Of  this,  many  examples  have  come  under  our  notice.  One,  having  refer- 
ence to  a  submarine  projectile,  has  been  announced  in  this  Magaxiue ;  and 
we  may  here  mention,  that  the  possibility  of  firing  a  cannon  with  effect 
under  water,  now  demonstrated,  was  the  result  of  a  oommnnication  to 
die  War  Office  aod  Admiralty  by  one  who  has  never  had  the  slightest 
recognition  of  his  services. 

Lamenting,  as  we  do,  over  the  Armstrong  fiasco,  we  see  with  regret 
that  the  public  are  in  a  bit  way  to  be  victimised  by  the  penistent  at- 
tempts of  anodier  ordnance  constructor.  Perhaps  Mr,  Whitworth  under- 
stands how  to  work  the  newspaper  oracle  more  adroitly  than  Sir  William 
Armstrong.  A  man  of  no  presence  or  address  himself,  he  has  long 
secured  the  forensic  services  of  one  who,  whatever  may  be  the  iimte. 
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will  never  Iw  wnuted  of  eMinp  idle  salt,  or  (^  not  patttng;  ths  best  dm 
on  failures. 

Some  jean  ago,  the  public  heard  a  good  deal  about  tks  Wbitwocd 
gnn.  The  most  exaggerated  aooonnts  of  the  sacoeaa  of  that  gvn  (■ 
breech-loader)  passed  currant.  The  public  hear  something  of  WhitwoiU 
guns  joat  now ;  but  John  Bull  maj  as  well  understand,  befive  his  pune 
is  implicated  further,  that  the  Wtutworth  of  to-daj  ia  not  the  WhitworA 
of  three  years  ago.  The  latter  was  a  breech-loader,  and  facility  of  bree^ 
loading  was  one  of  ike  especial  points  of  excellence  claimed  on  behalf  of 
it.  There  was  a  time  when  to  doubt  tiie  merits  wholly  and  abs<datdy  of 
that  system  was  held  to  be  if^oranoe  or  |Ht^udice,  if  not  worse.  Wdl, 
Mr.  Whitworth's  breech-loadbg  cannon — the  original  Whitworth  gun- 
is  given  up  even  by  Mr.  Whitworth.  The  Whitworth  cannon  of  to-di^ 
is  a  muzzle-loader,  let  the  lact  be  borne  in  mind.  It  has  acquired  i 
spurious  &me  because  of  its  missiles  baring  penetrated  the  Warritr 
tai^t.  We  say  spurions,  because  man;  other  ordnance  of  equal  calibn 
could  launch  the  penetrative  shells  used  by  Hr.  Whitworth  with  eqnil 
efiect.  These  very  missiles  are  fired  with  oomplet«  effect  from  the  Fr^M^ 
rifled  ordnance,  and  in  the  balUt  mirUei  they  had  found  a  name  prior  k 
their  adoption  by  Ur.  Whitworth. 

The  last  error  of  statement  relative  to  Whitworth  ordnance  to  wbid 
we  shall  advert  was  contained  in  the  allegation  that  the  recent  CoafedeiM 
victory  over  Federal  iron-dads  was  achieved  by  Whitworth  canncHS. 
Now  it  so  h^pens  that  the  Confederate  fortresses  were  almost  exclosivdj' 
supplied  with  Blakely  and  Farrott  ordnance.  Only  a  single  Whitwortii 
gun  was  there,  and  that  a  small  one.  Again  an  eiror  of  commifiBion  bj 
Uie  leading  journal !  One  of  omission  hardly  to  be  ezcuaed  cmsiats  a 
allowing  to  pass  without  notice  a  recent  document  from  the  War-Office, 
being  a  record  of  practice  conducted  by  the  Ordnanoe  Select  Committee 
last  year,  to  test  the  relative  merits  of  military  small-arms.  The  Com- 
mittee's report  utterly  condemns  as  miUcary  arms  each  and  every  sniaU- 
bore  rifle  tried, — Mr.  Whitworth's  amongst  them, — and  strongly  eulo- 
gisee  the  oral -bore  service-arm.  Nevertheless  the  leading  jonmal  mort 
than  once  haa  advocated  the  military  adoption  of  the  Whitworth.  Mak- 
ing this  statement,  as  in  duty  bound,  we  are  atiU  not  slow  to  recog-nise 
Mr.  Whitworth's  contributions  to  the  science  of  gnnnery.  Even  had  he 
done  nothing  else,  his  ingenious  method  of  covermg  iron  shot  and  sfaefi 
with  a  brasB-veneered  coating  would  amply  set  forth  his  genioa.  If  a 
Whitworth  shot  or  shell  be  discharged  from  a  brass  gun  into  a  soft  [woof 
butt,  it  is  found  to  be  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  brass.  One  disobaige 
is  enough  to  impart  the  veneer ;  and  the  process  of  deposition  being  rapid, 
it  will,  as  we  are  informed,  be  turned  to  practical  account  Projectiles 
thus  treated  keep  admirably  in  store,  and,  when  fired  from  iron  ordnance, 
do  not  abrade  the  gun. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  daily  newspaper  published  in  a  leading  article  the 
annaoncement  that  a  French  military  commission  had  sat  to  take  into  ocosi- 
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deration  the  alleged  merits  of  Whitworth  ordnance,  and  after  mature  trial 
had  condemned  them.  A  few  dare  elapsed,  and  our  contemporary  fa- 
Tokedhia  statement.  Despite  the  forensic  manipulation  doubtless  brought 
to  bear,  we  fully  believe  oar  contemporary's  first  statement  to  be  absolutely 
true.  We  have  not  only  heard  of  mch  condemnation,  but  more,  we  have 
in  our  possession  a  tabular  record  of  practice  on  which  the  condemnation 
was  said  to  be  based.  Of  these  tables  we  say,  firstly,  they  are  official, 
and  therefore  authentic;  secondly,  they  revBal  a  practice  so  very  bad, 
that  the  condemnation  alleged  would  seem  to  follow  as  of  necessity.  To 
conclude,  we  desire  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  iron  verim 
wooden  wsr-ships.  Some  time  ago  wo  published  in  this  Magazine  the 
opinion  that  the  issue  as  between  iron  war-ships  and  wooden  war-ships 
was  not  definitively  solved,  affirming  that,  if  once  artillery  could  be 
made  powerful  enough  to  crush-in  the  iron  mailing,  then,  &om  that  time, 
the  iron  would  be  an  encumbrance,  and  wooden  ships  would  be  in  the 
ascendant.  More  confidently  than  this  we  do  not  like  to  pronounce  even 
now;  though  the  Alabama,  we  think,  may  suffice  to  prove  to  Mr.  Cobden 
that  one  wooden  war-ship  at  least  is  better  than  useless  lumber.  The 
Admiralty's  steps  in  regard  to  the  material  for  ship- construe  I  ion  must  be 
tentative  for  some  time  yet ;  further  experience  is  wanting.  A  decided 
predominance  of  artillery  force  over  iron  resistance  would  settle  the  de- 
bate in  favour  of  wood  at  once ;  and  even  though  the  defence  may  be 
more  potent  than  the  attack,  iron  ships,  in  consequence  of  their  rapid 
fouling,  will  continue  to  manifest  a  most  formidable  disadvantage.  The 
fact  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  no  means  have  been  as  yet  devised 
for  attaching  copper  to  iron  in  contact  with  water  without  establishing  a 
voltaic  action,  rapidly  destructive  to  the  iron.  Perhaps  the  grandest  pro* 
mise  of  remuneration  thnmgh  the  channel  of  invention  is  reserved  for  the 
fortunate  engineer  or  chemist  who  may  succeed  in  sheathing  with  copper 
the  bottom  of  an  iron  ship  without  establishing  a  destructive  voltaio 
action. 
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Tm  lost  to  joy ;  I'm  lost  to  love ; 

Fm  lost  to  all  would  make  me  fain : 
I  lost  my  way  in  the  light  of  day — 

God  send  that  I  £ad  it  soon  agiun  t 

Pm  lost  to  peace;  Tm  lost  to  ease; 

I'm  lost  to  all  would  make  me  blest; 
I  lost  my  way  in  the  light  of  day, 

And  I'm  weary  now,  and  long  to  rest 

I'm  lost  to  gladness,  and  to  mirth ; 

I'm  lost  to  all  that's  good  to  find: 
I  lost  my  way  in  the  light  of  day, 

And  left  the  good  things  all  behind. 

I  wander  West,  I  wander  East, 

And  know  not  which  is  East  or  West: 
I  lost  my  way  in  the  light  of  day, 

And  I  seek  it  still,  and  never  rest. 

The  snn  went  down  an  hour  ago : 

I  wonder  If  I  face  towards  home  ? 
If  I  lost  my  way  in  the  light  of  day. 

How  shall  I  find  it  now  night  has  come  ? 
J ,  ,      .  /     ,  A.  M. 

■■-,;■'■■  ■■■"■•  ■  >'.<^..<jl^ 
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£t  TBI  AuiHOB  Of  "  L4DZ  Aoducy's  Sbout,"  te.  to. 
Chaptbr  XXIII. 

EDWARD  AKUNDEL  walked  idowl;  back  to  the  Towen,  Bhaken 
in  body,  peiplsxed  in  mind,  baffled,  dieitppointed,  and  most  miaer- 
ablej  the  jouu^  hnebaiid,  whoie  nuuried  life  bad  been  shut  witltiii  the 
compass  of  a  brief  honeymoon,  went  baok  to  that  dai^  and  gloomy  man- 
sion within  whose  eBoiroling  walls  Mary  had  pined*  and  despaired. 

"  Why  did  Aa  atop  here  ?"  he  tbongfat;  "  why-didn't  she  come  to  me  7 
I  thoDglit  her  fint  impulse  wonld  have  broi^ht  her  to  me.  I  tiiought 
my  poor  cbildiah  lore  would  hsTe  set  ont  on  foot  to  seek  her  husband,  if 
need  were." 

Ha  groped  his  way  feebly  and  wearily  amidst  the  leafleta  wood,  and 
through  the  rotting  vegetation  deoaying  in  oozy  dime  btmeadi  the  black 
shelter  of  the  naked  trees.  He  grt^wd  his  way  towards  the  dismal 
eastern  fiti&t  of  the  great  atone  dwell ing-houBe,  his  ftoe  ^waya  turned 
towards  the  blank  windows,  tliat  stared  down  at  him  from  the  disooloured 
walls. 

"  Oh,  if  they  could  speak  !'*  he  exclaimed,  almost  beside  himself  in 
bis  perplexicjr  and  desperation ;  "ifthey  could  speak!  If  Aoaeoruel  walls 
oonld  speak,  and  tell  me  what  my  darling  sufl^d  within  tbwt  shadow  1 
If  they  could  tell  me  why  she  despaired,  and  ran  away  to  hide  herself 
from  her  hoaband  and  proteotor !     If  Ihey  oonld  speak !" 

He  ground  his  teeth  in  a  passion  of  sorrowfiil  rage. 

"  I  should  gain  as  much  by  questioning  yonder  stone  wall  as  by  talk- 
ing to  my  oousin,  Olivia  Harohmont,"  he  thought,  preeenlly.  "Why  is 
&at  woman  so  venomous  a  creature  in  her  hatred  of  my  innooent  wife? 
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Whj  is  it  Hat,  whatber  I  threaten,  or  whether  I  appeal,  I  on  gun 
nothings  from  her — notiiiag  ?  She  baffles  me  ai  oompletelj  bj  her  met. 
snred  anawen,  which  seem  to  replj  to  mj  quesdoiiB,  and  which  yottdl 
me  nothing,  aa  if  she  were  a  brsxen  image  set  up  by  the  daric  iguoranct 
of  a  heathen  people,  and  dnmb  in  the  abwnee  of  an  impostor-print  Sba 
baffles  me,  question  her  how  I  will.  And  Paul  Uarchmont,  again, — whit 
have  I  learned  from  him  ?  Am  I  a  fool,  that  people  oan  prevarieate  ifi 
lie  to  me  like  this?  Has  mj  brain  no  sense,  and  m;^  arm  no  strengtli, 
that  I  cannot  wring  the  truth  from  the  &lfle  throats  of  these  wretobes?" 

The  yonng  man  ftnashed  his  teeth  again  in  the  Tiolence  of  his  n^ 

Yes,  it  was  like  a  dream ;  it  was  like  notbiiig  but  a  dream.  In  dieuu 
he  had  often  felt  this  terrible  sense  of  impotence  wrestling  with  a  mad 
deaire  to  aohieYO  something  or  other.  But  never'  before  in  his  waking 
hours  had  the  yoong  soldier  experienced  such  a  sensation. 

He  stopped,  irresolate,  dmost  bewildered,  looking  back  at  the  boit- 
house,  a  black  spot  far  away  down  by  the  sedgy  brink  of  the  slow  riTW, 
and  then  again  turning  his  face  towanls  the  monotonous  lines  of  windon 
in  the  eastern  frontage  of  Harohmont  Towws. 

"  I  let  that  man  play  with  me  to-day,"  he  thought ;  "  but  our  reckoi- 
ing  is  to  oome.    We  have  not  done  with  each  other  yet." 

He  walked  on  to  the  low  archway  leading  into  the  quadrangle. 

The  room  which  had  been  John  Slarchmont's  stndy,  and  which  lu 
widow  had  bean  wont  to  oocnpy  sinc«  his  death,  locJcwl  into  this  quad- 
rangle. Edward  Arundel  saw  his  cousin's  dark  head  bending  over  i 
book,  or  a  desk  perhaps,  behind  the  window. 

"  Let  her  beware  of  me,  if  she  has  done  any  wrong  td  my  wife !"  h 
thought.  "  To  which  of  these  people  am  I  to  look  for  an  account  of  mj 
poor  lost  girl  t  To  wbicb  of  these  two  am  I  to  look  ?  Haaren  guide  me 
to  find  the  guilty  one ;  and  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  that  wretched  cm* 
tore  when  the  hour  of  reckoning  oomea,  for  I  will  hare  none." 

Olivia  Marchmont,  looking  through  the  window,  saw  her  kinsmaa'i 
face  while  this  thought  waa  in  his  mind.  The  expression  which  she  taM 
there  was  so  terrible,  so  merciless,  so  aablime  ju  its  grand  and  Tengefal 
beauty,  that  her  own  face  blanched  even  to  a  paler  hue  than  that  wiuA 
had  lately  become  habitual  to  it. 

"  Am  I  afraid  of  him  V  she  thought,  aa  she  pressed  her  forehead 
against  the  cold  glass,  and  by  a  physical  effort  restrained  the  conmUin 
trembling  that  had-  suddenly  shaken  her  frame.  "Am  I  afraid  of  himr 
No!  what  injury  can  he  inflict  upon  me  worse  than  that  which  he  h*i 
done  me  from  the  very  first?  If  be  could  drag  me  to  a  scaffold,  and' 
deliver  me  with  his  own  hands  into  the  grasp  of  the  hangman,  he  would 
do  me  no  deeper  wrong  than  he  has  done  me  from  the  hour  of  my  earlier 
remembrance  of  him.  He  could  inflict  no  uew  pangs,  no  sharper  tor- 
tures, than  I  have  been  accustomed  to  suffer  at  hia  hands.  He  does  not 
love  me.  He  has  never  loved  me.  He  never  will  love  ma  ^ataBi-J 
wrong ;  and  it  is  for  that  I  take  my  revenge !" 
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She  lifted  her  head,  which  had  rested  in  ft  aallen  attitade  againBt  the 
glass,  and  looked  at  the  soldier's  figure  slowly  advanciiig  towards  the 
wefltem  side  of  the  hooae. 

Theo,  with  a  Bmile, — the  same  horrible  smile  which  Edward  Anmdel 
had  Been  light  up  her  face  on  the  previous  sight, — she  muttered  between 
her  set  teeth, 

"  Shall  I  be  sorry  because  this  vengeance  has  &Uen  across  mj  path- 
way ?  Shall  I  repent,  and  try  to  undo  what  I  have  done?  Shall  I  thrust 
myself  between  others  and  Mr.  Edward  Arundel  7  Shall  Jmaks  myself 
the  ally  and  champion  of  this  gallant  soldier,  who  seldom  speaks  to  me 
except  to  insult  and  upbraid  me  ?  Shall  /  take  jnstice  into  my  hands,  and 
interfere  for  my  kinsman's  benefit  ?  No ;  he  has  chosen  to  threaten  me ; 
he  has  chosen  to  believe  rile  things  of  me.  From  the  first  his  indi&rence 
has  been  next  kin  to  insolence.    Let  him  take  care  of  himself." 

Edward  Anindel  took  no  heed  of  the  gray  eyes  that  watched  him  with 
sach  a  vengeful  light  in  their,  fixed  gaze.  He  was  still  tbinking  of  his 
miseing  wife,  still  feeling,  to  a  degree  that  was  intolerably  painful,  that 
miserable  dream-like  sense  of  atter  helplessness  and  prostration. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?"  he  thought.  "  Shall  I  be  for  ever  going  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  my  Cousin  Ohvia  and  Panl  Marchmont;  for 
ever  questioning  (hem,  first  one  and  then  the  other,  and  never  getting  any 
nearer  to  the  truth  ?" 

He  asked  himself  this  qnestion,  because  the  extreme  anguish,  the 
intense  anxiety,  which  he  had  endured,  seemed  to  hare  magnified  the 
smallest  events,  and  to  have  multiplied  a  hnndredfold  the  lapse  of  time. 
It  seemed  as  if  be  had  already  spent  half  a  lifetime  in  his  search  after 
John  Marohmont's  lost  daughter. 

"  0  my  friend,  my  iriend !"  he  thought,  as  some  &int  link  of  associa- 
tion, some  memory  thmat  upon  him  by  the  aspect  of  the  place  in  which 
he  was,  brought  back  the  simple-minded  tutor  who  had  tanght  him  ma- 
thematics eighteen  years  before, — "  my  poor  friend,  if  this  girl  had  not 
been  my  love  and  my  wife,  sorely  the  memory  of  your  trust  in  ma  would 
be  enough  to  make  me  a  desperate  and  merciless  avenger  of  her  wrongs." 

He  went  into  the  hall,  and  iron  the  hall  to  the  tenantless  western 
drawing-room, — a  dreary  chamber,  with  its  grim  and  fitded  splendour, 
its  stiff,  old>&8hioned  furniture;  a  chamber  whii^,  unadorned  by  the 
presence  of  youth  and  innocence,  had  the  aspect  of  belonging  to  a  day 
that  was  gone,  and  people  that  were  dead.  So  might  have  looked  one 
of  those  eealed-up  chambers  in  the  buried  cities  of  Italy,  when  the  doors 
were  opened,  and  eager  living  eyes  first  looked  in  upon  the  habitfttionB  of 
the  dead. 

Edward  Arundel  walked  up  and  down  the  empty  drawing-room. 
There  were  the  ivory  chessmen  that  he  had  brought  £rom  India,  under  a 
glass  shade  on  an  inlaid  table  in  a  window.  How  often  he  and  lifary 
had  played  together  in  that  very  window;  and  how  she  had  always  lost 
her  pawns,  and  left  bishops  and  knights  undefended,  while  trying  to 
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•atuOTe  impomUe  txmqiieite  with  her  queen !  The  jooii^  man  paced 
•lowly  baokwuds  sod  forwards  aciaeB  the  oU-&Hhioiifld  bordetad  cazpe^ 
trjing;  to  think  what  he  should  do.  He  must  fium  some  plan  of  aotkB 
in  his  own  mind,  he  thong'ht.  Thsie  waa  fbnl  noA  somewhaH^  be  mnt 
impUdtly  beUeved ;  and  it  wm  fi»  him  to  discoTer  the  motiTe  of  Ae 
treachery,  and  the  person  of  the  traitor. 

Paul  Harohmont !  Paol  M archmont ! 

His  mind  always  traTelled  back  to  this  poinL  Paol  Hardunoat  was 
Kaiy's  natnral  eoemy.  Panl  Man^mont  was  therefine  stmly  tiie  man 
to  be  luipeoted,  the  man  to  be  fiiimd  ont  and  defeated. 

And  ye^  if  there  was  any  truth  in  appearance^  it  was  Olivia  who 
was  most  iniioical  to  the  missing  girl ;  it  vas  Olivia  whom  Maiy  had 
feared ;  it  was  Olivia  who  had  driven  John  Marohmonf  s  orphan-eltild 
from  her  home  ono^  and  who  might,  by  the  same  power  to  tyranidBe  and 
torture  a  weak  and  yielding  nature,  have  so  banished  ber  again. 

Or  these  two,  Paul  and  Olivia,  might  both  hate  the  dafenodeee  gir^ 
and  might  have  between  tbesn  plotted  a  wrong  against  her. 

"  Who  will  tell  me  the  tnlit  about  ray  loat  dariing  V  oiiad  Bdwaid 
AmndeL     "  Who  will  help  me  to  look  ibr  my  missing  love  P' 

His  lost  darling ;  his  missiiig  lov&  It  was  thus-  that  the  yonn^  man 
spoke  of  his  wile.  That  dark  thought  which  had  been  suggested  ta 
himby  the  words  of  Olivia,  by  the  mute  evidence  of  the  little  bronxe  alif^Hr 
picked  up  near  the  river-brink,  bad  never  taken  root,  or  held  even  a  tempo- 
rary place  in  bis  breast  He  would  not — nay,  more,  be  ooald  not — think 
that  his  wi&  was  dead.  In  all  his  oonfiiBed  and  miserahlff  dreams  dist 
dreary  November  night,  no  dream  had  ever  shown  him  tMat,  No  imags 
of  death  had  mingled  Itself  with  the  distorted  shadows  that  bad  tor- 
mented his  sleep.  No  still  white  face  bed  looked  up  at  him  throngh  a 
veil  of  murky  waters.  No  moaning  sob  of  a  roshing  stream  had  mixed 
its  dismal  sound  with  the  many  voices  of  his  slumbers.  No  j  he  fiMwad 
all  manner  of  unknown  sorrows;  hs  looked  vaguely  forward  to  a  sea  of 
difficulty,  to  be  waded  across  in  t^ndness  and  bewilderment  befiue  he  ooold 
clasp  his  reecoed  wifiaiu  his  anas/but  he  never  thought  that  she  was  de^. 

Presttitly  the  idea  came  to^m  that  it  was  outside  Uarehnwuit 
Towers, — away,  beyond  the  walls  of  this  grim,  enchanted  castle,  vrbere 
evil  sjHiita  seemed  to  hold  possession, — that  be  should  seek  for  the  ohse 
to  his  wife's  hidiug-place. 

"  There  is  Hester,  that  girl  who  was  fond  of  tf ary,"  he  tfaon^t ; 
"  she  may  be  able  to  tell  me  something,  periiaps,    I  will  go  to  her." 

He  went  out  into  the  hall  to  look  for  his  servant  the  fsithfol  Voni- 
son,  who  had  been  eatiog  a  veiy  substantial  break&st  with  the  domeataes 
of  the  Towen — "tbe  eance  to  meat"  being  a  prolonged  discussion  of  the 
beta  connected  with  Uary  Marchmont's  disappearance  and  ber  rela- 
tions  with  Edward  Arund^ — and  who  came,  radiant  and  greasy  from  the 
enjc^roent  of  hot  buttered  cakes  and  Lincolnshire  bacon,  at  the  sound  of 
■  bia mastet'B  voice.  '  '      ■  ■'-■'^^\';l^' 
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"I  mat  70a  to  get  me  Mxoe  vebiole,  and  a  lad  who  «ill|diiTe  me 
a  Sew  miks,  Morrison,"  tlie  jomig  soldiar  and ;  "  or  70a  oaa  drive  nu 
yoimslf,  perh&pe  V 

"  Certsinly,  UoBter  Edward ;  I  have  driven  yoor  pa  often,  wlmt  we 
was  toavellin'  togetlier.  Ill  go  and  aee  if  there's  a  phee-aton  or  a  shaj 
that  will  suit  yon,  air;  somathing  that  goes  easy  on  its  springs." 

"Clot  anj  thing,"  mattered  Captain  Anmdel,  "so  long  as  yon  oaa 
get  it  without  loss  of  time." 

All  fiiBs  and  anxiety  npon  the  snbjeet  of  his  healdi  woiried  the  yoong 
man.  He  felt  his  head  dioied  with  weakness  and  excitement ;  his  arm 
_-that  mnsonlar  ri^t  arm,  which  had  done  him  good  serviee  two  years 
befmv  is  an  enoounter  with  a  tigress — as  weak  ae  the  jewel-bonnd  wrist 
of  a  delioate  w««nan.  Bat  he  chafed  against  anj  thing  like  oonsideration 
of  his  weakness;  be  rebelled  ag&inst  any  thing  that  seemed  likely  to  hin- 
der him  in  that  one  object  upon  which  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  bent 

Hr.  Harrison  went  away  with  some  show  of  brisknesB,  bat  dropped 
into  a  very  leisBrely  peoe  as  soon  as  he  was  fiurly  out  of  his  master's 
sight  He  went  smight  to  the  stables,  where  he  had  a  pleasant  gossip 
with  the  grooms  and  hanger-on,  and  amased  himself  further  by  in- 
speoting  every  bit  of  horsefleeh  in  the  Uarchmont  stables,  prior  to  select- 
i^  a  qoiet  gray  cob  whioh  he  ftlt  himself  capable  of , driving,  and  an 
old-&Bhioned  gig  with  a  yellow  body  and  black-and-yellow  wheels,  bear- 
ing  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  monstroas  wooden  wasp. 

While  the  &ith&l  attendant  to  whom  Mrs.  Anmdel  had  delisted 
tlie  oare  of  her  son  was  thus  em^oyed,  the  soldier  stood  in  the  stone 
hall,  looking  out  at  the  dreary  wintry  landscape,  and  pining  to  hairy 
•way  across  the  dismal  swampe  to  the  village  in  whieh  he  hoped  to  hear 
tidings  of  her  he  soughL  He  was  lounging  io  a  deep  oaken  window- 
seat,  lookmg  hopelessly  at  that  barren  jwospect,  that  monotonous  expanse 
of  flat  morass  and  leaden  sky,  when  he  heard  a  footstep  behind  him,  wad 
taming  round  saw  Olivia's  confidential  servant,  Barbim  Simmons ;  Ae 
wtnnan  who  had  watched  by  his  wiA's  sick-bed, — the  woman  whom  he 
had  compared  to  a  ghoole. 

She  was  walking  slowly  acrosa^flie  hall  towards  Olivia's  room, 
whither  a  bell  had  jost  summoned  her.  Mrs.  Harohmont  had  lately 
grown  &etfnl  and  oapricions,  and  did  not  care  to  be  waited  apon  by  any 
one  except  this  woman,  who  had  known  ber  from  her  childhood,  and  was 
no  stranger  to  her  dariust  moods. 

Bdward  Arundel  had  detennined  to  appeal  to  every  Uving  creature 
wba  was  likely  to  know  any  thing  of  his  wife's  disappearance,  and  he 
snatdied  the  first  o[^x>rtunitf  of  questioning  this  woman. 

"  Stop,  If  rs.  Simmons,"  he  said,  moving  away  &om  the  window ;  "  I 
want  to  speak  to  yon ;  I  want  to  talk  to  you  aboat  my  wife." 

Tlie  wmnan  tnmed  to  him  with  a  blank  face,  whose  expressionless 
stare  might  mean  either  genuine  surprise  or  an  obstinate  detenninaticn 
not  to  nnderstaod  any  thing  that  might  be  said  to  her. 
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"  Yonr  wife,  Ciqttain  Arnnde]  1"  sbe  said,  in  eiM  meaiarod  fames,  bae 
with  an  accent  of  aatoniibmenL 

"Yea;  m;  wife.  Mary  Harchmon^  mj  lawMly- wedded  wi&. 
Look  here,  w<nnan,"  cried  Edward  Attudd ;  "  if  yon  cannot  aeeept  the 
wwd  of  a  soldier,  and  an  bononrable  man,  70a  can  perhapa  believe  the 
evidence  of  your  eyes." 

He  took  a  morocco  memorandnm-book  from  his  breast-pocket.  It 
was  AiU  of  letters,  cards,  bank-notes,  and  miscellaneous  scraps  of  p^ia 
careleraly  stufied  into  it,  and  amon^t  them  Captain  Anindel  foond  the 
certificate  of  his  marriage,  which  he  had  put  away  at  random  npon  Iiii 
wedding  morning,  and  which  bad  Iain  unheeded  in  his  pocket-book  aw 
since. 

"  Look  here !"  he  cried,  spreading  the  docnment  before  the  waitings 
woman's  eyes,  and  pointing,  with  a  shaking  band,  to  the  lines.  '*  Yos 
beliere  that,  I  suppose  f " 

"  Ob,  yes,  air,"  Barbara  Simmons  answered,  after  deliberatelj  resdcn^ 
the  certificate.  "  I  hare  no  reason  to  disbelieve  it ;  no  wish  to  diabelian 
it." 

"No;  I  suppose  not,"  mattered  Kdward  Arundel,  "nnlesB  70a  toe 
are  leagued  with  Paul  Harchmont." 

The  woman  did  not  flinch  at  this  hinted  accusation,  but  answered  tki 
young  man  in  that  slow  and  emotionless  manner  which  no  change  of  cir 
cumstance  eeemed  to  hare  power  to  alter. 

"  I  am  leagued  with  no  one,  sir,"  she  said  coldly.  "  I  serre  no  im 
except  my  mistress.  Miss  Olivia — I  mean  Krs.  Marchmimt." 

The  study-bell  rang  for  the  second  time  while  she  was  speaking^. 

"  I  most  go  to  my  mistress  now,  sir,"  she  caid.  "  Yon  heard  bs 
ringing  for  me." 

"  Go,  then,  and  let  me  see  you  as  yon  come  back,  I  tell  you  I  mod 
and  will  Bee  you  and  speak  to  yon.  Eveiy  body  in  this  bouse  tries  to 
avoid  me.  It  seems  as  if  I  was  not  to  get  a  straight  answer  from  uj 
one  of  you.  But  I  «iU  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  about  my  lost  wiJe. 
Do  you  hear,  woman  ?    I  will  know !" 

"  I  will  come  back  to  you  directly,  sir,"  Barbara  Simmons  answered 
quietly. 

The  leaden  calmness  of  this  woman's  manner  irritated  Edward  Ann- 
del  beyond  all  power  of  expression.  Before  bis  Cousin  Olivia's  gloomy  o^- 
ness  he  had  been  4ang  back  upon  himself  as  before  an  icebv|> ;  but 
every  now  and  then  some  sudden  glow  of  fiery  emotion  hsd  diot  up  amid 
that  frigid  mass,  lurid  and  blazing,  and  the  iceberg  had  for  a  nunnemt  at 
least  been  transformed  into  an  angry  and  passionate  woman,  who  ntight, 
in  that  moment  of  fierce  emotion,  betray  the  dark  secrets  of  her  sooL 
But  this  woman's  manner  presented  a  passive  bsrrio',  athwart  which  the 
young  soldier  was  as  powerless  to  penetrate  as  he  would  have  been  to 
walk  through  a  block  (^  solid  stone.  , 

Olivia  was  like  some  black  and  stray  castle,  wboi4  li^Wn  wiodom 
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bade  defiance  to  the  bedef^,  but  belimd  whose  narrow  casements  trao- 
Bient  fiaahes  of  lig:lit  gleamed  fitfiillj  upon  tlie  watchers  witliont^  hintiiig 
at  the  mysteries  that  were  hidden  within  the  citadel. 

Barbara  Simmons  resembled  a  blank  stone  wall,  ^rimlj  confronting 
the  ea^er  traveller,  and  giving  no  indication  of  the  nnknown  oountry 
on  the  other  side. 

She  came  back  almost  immediately,  after  being-  only  a  fsw  moments 
in  Olivia's  Toom,-^-oertainly  not  long  enough  to  consult  witJi  her  mistress 
as  to  what  she  was  to  say  or  to  leave  unsaid, — and  presented  herself 
before  Captain  Anmdel, 

"If  joa  have  any  questions  to  ask,  sir,  about  Miss  Marchmont,  abont 
jonr  wiie,  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  them,"  she  said. 

"I  have  a  hundred  questions  to  ask,"  exclaimed  the  young  man; 
"  bttt  first  answer  me  this  one  plainly  and  tmtiifully,  Where  do  you  think 
my  wife  has  gone  7    What  do  you  think  has  become  of  her  ?" 

The  w<mian  was  silent  lor  a  feiw  moments,  and  than  answered  very 
gravely, 

"I  would  rather  not  say  what  I  think,  sir." 

"  Why  not?" 

"Because  I  might  say  that  which  would  make  yon  nnhappy." 

"Can  any  thing  be  more  miserable  to  me  than  the  prevarication 
which  I  meet  with  on  every  side?"  cried  Edward  Arundel.  "If  you  or 
any  one  else  will  be  straightforward  with  me — remembering  that  I  oome 
to  this  place  like  a  man  who  has  risen  from  the  grave,  depending  wholly 
on  the  word  of  othsrs  for  the  knowledge  of  ^t  which  is  more  vital  to 
Bie  than  any  thing  npcm  this  earth — ^that  person  will  be  the  beet  friend  I 
have  £>und  since  I  rose  from  my  sick-bed  to.  come  hither.  Yoa  can 
have  no  motive — if  you  are  not  in  Paul  Marohmonfs  piqr — iot  being 
cruel  to  my  poor  girl.  Tell  me  the  biith,  then  j  speak,  and  speak  fear- 
lessly." 

"  I  have  no  reason  ia  fear,  sir,"  answered  Barbara  Sinunons,  lifting 
her  Jaded  eyes  to  the  young  man's  eager  face,  with  agaze  that  seemed  to 
say,  "  I  have  done  no  wrong,  and  I  do  not  shrink  from  justi^ng  myself." 
"  I  have  no  reason  to  fear,  sir ;  I  was  piously  brought  up,  and  have  done 
my  best  always  to  do  my  duty  in  the  state  of  life  in  which  Providence  has 
been  pleased  to  place  me.  I  have  not  had  a  particularly  happy  life,  sir; 
for  thirty  yeara  ago  I  lost  all  that  made  ma  happy,  in  them  that  loved 
me,  and  had  a  claim  to  love  me.  I  have  attached  myself  to  my  mistress ; 
but  it  isn't  for  me  to  expect  a  lady  like  her  would  stoop  to  make  me 
more  to  heror  nearer  to  her  than  I  have  a  rig^t  to  be  as  a  servant," 

There  was  no  accent  of  hypocrisy  or  cant  in  any  one  of  these  delibOT- 
ately  spoken  words.  It  seemed  as  if  in  this  speech  the  woman  had  told 
the  history  of  her  life ;  a  brief,  unvamisbed  history  of  a  barren  life,  out  of 
which  all  love  and  sunlight  had  been  early  swept  away,  leaving  behind  a 
dcHolate  blank,  that  was  not  destined  to  be  filled  up  by  any  affection  from 
the  young  mistress  so  long  and  patiently  served. 
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"  I  am  fthfaiiil  to  tn;  rnktreas,  mr,"  Bsrbara  Simmons  added,  |Bi^ 
nentlj ;  "  and  I  tty  m;  best  to  do  mj  duty  to  her.  I  owe  ito  dntj  to 
any  one  dee." 

"  Yo»  owe  a  dntf  to  hwnauity,"  answered  Edward  Anmdd.  "Wo- 
nan,  do  you  tfaink  duty  is  a  thing  to  be  measoied  by  line  and  ralet 
Christ  came  to  save  the  lost  sbeep  of  the  ohildrea  of  Isnid ;  but  WM  Ha 
lees  pitiful  to  the  CinuuiiittBli  woman  when  she  carried  her  eoiiuws  to 
His  feet?  Yon  asd  your  mistress  hare  made  hard  ]n«oeptB  fcryonradTa^ 
and  hare  taried  to  lire  by  tbcn.  Yoa  try  to  oirenmseribe  itm  area  of 
your  Christian  charity,  and  to  do  good  within  given  limits.  The  baroDai 
who  fell  among  tiueres  would  hare  died  of  bis  wonnds,  fior  any  bdp  he 
might  have  had  from  yon,  if  he  had  lain  beyond  yoor  radius.  Have  yoa 
yet  to  learn  th^  Christianity  is  oosmopolttan,  illimitable,  inaxhanatibl^ 
snlqeot  to  no  laws  of  time  or  space  J  The  Axitf  you  owe  to  your  mtstreas 
is  a  duty  that  she  buys  and  pays  for — a  matter  of  sOTdid  barter,  to  be 
settled  when  you  take  your  wages ;  the  duty  you  owe  to  erery  nries- 
able  creature  in  your  pathway  is  a  s£cred  debt,  to  he  accounted  for  to 
God." 

As  the  young  soldier  spoke  thus,  carried  away  by  his  paBwiopate 
Station,  suddenly  eloquent  by  reason  of  the  intensity  of  his  feding,  a 
change  came  over  Barbara's  face.  There  was  no  rery  palpable  eridflnee 
of  emotion  in  that  stolid  countenance;  but  acron  the  wooden  Uankneaaof 
the  woman's  &oe  flitted  a  transient  shadow,  which  was  like  the  shadow 
ttf  jear. 

"  I  tried  to  do  my  duty  to  Miss  Marehmont  as  weD  as  to  my  nsii- 
tresf,"  she  said.  "  I  waited  on  her  iaithfiilly  while  she  was  ill.  I  sat 
up  with  ber  six  nights  running;  I  didn't  take  my  clothes  off  for  a  wedt 
Tb«m  are  folks  in  the  house  who  can  teR  yon  as  mnoh." 

"  God  knows  I  am  gratrfnl  to^yon,  and  will  reward  yon  for  any  pity 
you  may  have  shown  my  poor  darling,"  die  young  man  answered,  in  a 
more  subdued  tone;  "only,  if  you  pity  me,  and  wish  to  help  ma,  speak 
out,  and  speak  {dainly.    What  do  yon  think  has  become  of  ray  lost 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir.  As  God^looks  down  upon  me  and  judges 
me,  I  declare  to  you  that  I  know  no  more  than  you  know.  But  I 
t>iiiit — " 

"You'thmk  whatr 

"  That  yon  will  never  see  Hiss  U archmont  again." 

Edward  Arundel  started  as  violently  as  if,  of  all  sentences,  this  was 
the  last  be  had  expect«d  to  hear  pronounced.  His  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, iredi  in  its  Tigorous  and  untainted  youth,  could  not  gnep  the 
liiought  of  despair.  He  could  be  mad  with  passionato  anger  agunst  the 
ohetaeles  that  separated  bim  from  his  wife ;  but  he  oonld  not  bdieve 
those  obstacles  to  be  insoimountaUe.  He  could  not  doubt  dw  power  of 
his  own  drrotion  and  courage  to  Ining  him  bad  bis  hst  lore.    ■ 

"  Nerer— eee  hei^-agaiB !"  '■'      '.^-'OOglC 
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He  repeated  these  words  m  if  thejr  had  bdon^  to  a  etrai^  lan- 
ga&ge,  and  he  were  trying;  to  make  oat  their  msaniiig. 

"  Yon  think,"  he  ^ped  hoarsely,  after  a  long  peiue, — "  yea  think — 
that— she  i»— dead  ?" 

'<  I  think  that  she  went  out  of  this  honse  in  a  desperate  state  of  mind. 
She  waB  seen — ^not  by  me,  for  I  should  have  thonght  it  my  duty  to  stop 
Iier  if  I  had  seen  her  so — she  was  seen  by  one  of  the  servants  crying 
and  sobbing  awfully  as  she  went  away  upon  that  last  afternoon." 

''And  she  was  never  seen  again  7^ 

"  Never  by  me." 

"  And — ^you — you  think  she  went  oat  of  this  house  with  the  intention 
of — of— deetnying  herself  f" 

The  wtmla  died  air^  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  and  it  wee  by  the  motiim 
of  his  white  lips  that  Barbara  Simmons  perceived  what  the  young  man 
BMant 

"  I  do,  sir." 

"  Have  you  any — portianlar  reason  for  thinking  so  f" 

"  No  reason  beyond  what  I  have  trid  you,  sir." 

Edward  Araadel  bent  his  head,  and  walked  away  to  hide  his  Uandied 
faee.  He  tried  instinctively  to  oonceal  this  mental  su&ring,  as  be  had 
sometimes  hidden  physical  torture  in  an  Indian  hospital,  prompted  by 
the  involmitary  impulse  of  a  brave  man.  Bat  tlioqgh  the  woman's 
words  had  come  upon  him  like  a  tliunderbolt,  he  had  no  belief  in  the 
opinion  they  exprewed.  No ;  his  yonng  sfnrit  wicstled  against  and  re- 
'  jeoted  the  awfiil  ooaclnsion.  Other  peoj^e  might  think  what  they  chose; 
but  he  knew  better  than  thej.  His  wife  was  not  dead.  His  life  had 
been  so  smooth,  so  happy,  so  prosperous,  so  unclouded  and  sucujauful, 
tikat  it  was  scarcely  strange  he  should  be  sc^tical  of  calamity, — ^that  hia 
mind  should  be  incapable  of  graspbg  the  idea  of  a  catastrophe  so  t^nUe 
as  Mary's  suicide. 

"  She  was  intrusted  to  me  by  her  &ther,"  he  thought.  "  She  gave 
her  &ith  to  me  before  Ood's  altar.  She  cannot  have  perished  body  and 
sotd ;  she  cannot  have  gone  down  to  deetmotion  for  want  of  my  arm 
outstretehed  to  save  her.     God  is  too  good  to  permit  such  misery." 

The  young  soldisr's  piety  was  of  the  simplest  and  most  unquestioning 
order,  and  involved  an  implicit  belief  that  a  right  cause  must  always  be 
nltdmately  victorious.  With  the  same  blind  Aiith  in  which  he  had  Dfi«n 
mnttered  a  hurried  prayer  before  plunging  in  amidst  the  mad  havoc  of 
an  Indian  battle-field,  confident  that  the  justice  of  Heav^i  would  never 
permit  heatlienish  Afghans  to  triumph  over  Christian  British  gendemen, 
he  now  believed  that,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  Mary  Marchmont's  life, 
God's  arm  had  held  her  bat^  from  the  dread  horror — the  unatonable 
o&nee — of  self-destruction. 

"  I  thank  }  oa  for  having  spoken  frankly  to  me,"  he  said  to  Barbara 
;  "I  believe  that  you  have  spoken  in  good  fiuth.  But  I  do  not 
think  my  darling  is  for  ever  lost  to  me.     I  anticipate  trouble  and  anxie^, 
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disappointment,  defeat  fin-  a  time, — hr  a  long  time,  periape ;  bat  I  Anoitt 
that  I  shall  find  her  in  the  end.  The  biuineBS  of  m^  life  hencefbrtli  i* 
to  look  for  her." 

Barbara's  dull  ejes  held  earnest  watch  upon  the  jauag  man's  oooa- 
ienance  aa  be  spolce.  Anxiety  and  even  fear  were  in  that  gwe,  palpable 
totiwM  who  knew  how  to  read  the  bint  indicati<HiB  of  the  woman's  stolid 
ftce. 

Chapter  XXIV. 


Kr.  Morribon  brought  the  gig  and  pony  to  the  weetera  porch 
while  Captain  Anmdel  was  talking  to  his  ooiiBiQ's  serrant^  and  preaeotlj 
the  invahd  was  being  driven  acroBS  the  fiat  between  ^e  Towers  and  the 
•  high  road  to  Kemberling. 

Mary's  old  &voiiriIe,  Fanner  Pollard's  daughter,  oame  out  of  a  low 
rustic  shop  as  the  gig  drew  up  before  her  husband's  door.  This  gtMid> 
natnred,  tender-heuted  Hester,  advanced  to  matronly  dignity  undo-  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Jobeon,  earned  a  baby  iu  her  arms,  and  wore  a  white 
dimity  hood,  that  made  a  penthouse  over  her  simple  rosy  &ce.  B  at  at  the 
sight  of  Captain  Arundel  nearly  all  the  rosy  colour  disappeared  from  tlie 
country- woman's  plump  cheeks,  and  she  stared  aghast  at  the  milooked- 
fi>r  visitor,  almost  ready  to  believe  that,  if  any  thing  so  subetantial  as  a 
pony  and  gig  could  belong  to  the  spiritual  world,  it  was  the  phaatom 
only  of  the  soldier  that  die  looked  upon, 

"  0  sir !"  she  said ;  "  0  Captain  Arundel,  is  it  really  you  V 

Edward  alighted  before  Hester  could  recover  from  the  surprise  oe- 
casiDned  by  his  appearance.  « 

"Yes,  Mn.Jobson,"  he  said.  "May  I  come  into  your  house f  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you." 

Hester  curtseyed,  and  stood  aside  to  allow  her  visitor  to  pass  her. 
Her  manner  was  coldly  respectful,  and  she  looked  at  the  yonog  offica 
with  a  grave,  reproachM  face,  which  was  strange  to  him.  She  aabered 
her  guest  into  a  parlour  at  the  back  of  the  shop ;  a  prim  apartment, 
splendid  with  varnished  mahogany,  shell-work  boxes — bought  daring 
Hester's  honeymoon-trip  to  a  Lincolnshire  watering-place — and  vcdomi- 
nous  achievemente  in  the  way  of  croobet-work ;  a  gorgeous  and  Sabbath- 
-'day  chamber,  looking  across  a  stand  of  geraniums  into  a  garden  that  was 
orderly  and  trimly  kept  even  in  this  dull  November  weather. 

Mrs.  Jobson  drew  forward  an  uneasy  easy-obair,  covered  with  horse- 
hair, and  veiled  by  a  crochet- work  representation  of  a  peacock  embowered 
among  roses.  She  offered  this  luxurious  seat  to  Captain  Arundel,  who, 
in  his  weakness,  was  well  oonl«nt  to  sink  down  upon  the  slippery  ooehiotis. 

"  I  have  come  here  to  ask  yon  to  help  me  in  my  search  £>r  my  wife, 
Hester,"  Edward  Amndel  said,  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice. 

It  is  not  given  to  the  bravest  mind  to  be  utterly  independent  and 
defiant  of  the  body ;  and  the  soldier  was  beginning  to  feel  that  he  had 
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very  neatij  ran  the  length  of  his  tether,  and  must  soon  mbmit  hinuelf 
to  be  jffostrated  b;  sheer  phyiuml  weaknew. 

"  Your  wife !"  cried  Hester  eagerly.    "  0  bit,  is  that  true  V 

"Ib  what  true?" 

«  That  poor  llias  Mary  was  yonr  lawful  wedded  wife  f " 

"She  was,"  replied  Edward  Anmdel  stamlj,  *'  my  true  and  lawful 
vife.    What  elu  Bhonld  she  have  been,  Mis.  Jobeon  ?" 

The  {aimei'a  danghter  burst  into  tears. 

"  0  sir,"  she  said,  sobbing  violently  as  she  spoke, — "  0  sir,  the  things 
that  was  said  against  that  poor  deu-  in  this  [dace  and  all  abont  tlie 
Towen!  The  ttungsdiatwaBsaidl  It  makes  my  heart  bleed  to  think  of 
them ;  it  makes  my  heart  ready  to  break  when  I  think  what  my  poor 
Bweet  young  lady  must  have  snfiered.  And  it  set  me  against  you,  sir  j 
and  I  thought  you  was  a  bod  and  cruel-hearted  man !" 

"  What  did  they  say  V  cried  Edward.  "  What  did  they  dare  to  say 
against  her  or  against  me  V 

"  They  said  that  you  had  enticed  her  away  from  her  home,  sb-,  and 
that— that— there  had  been  no  marriage;  and  that  yon  had  deluded 
that  pow  innooent  dear  to  mn  away  with  you;  and  that  you'd  deserted 
ber  afterwards,  and  the  railway-^eident  had  eome  upon  you  as  a  pun< 
ishment  like ;  and  that  Mrs.  Harohmoat  had  found  poor  Miss  Mary  all 
alone  at  a  country  inn,  and  had  braaght  her  back  to  the  Towers." 

"Bat  what  if  people  did  say  this  7"  exclaimed  Captiun  ArundeL  "You 
oould  have  contradicted  theur  fool  slanders.  You  could  have  spoken  in 
defence  of  my  poor  helpless  girl." 

"  Me,  sir !" 

"  Yes.    You  must  have  heard  the  truth  Irom  my  wife's  own  lips." 

Hester  Jobaon  burst  into  a  new  flood  of  tears  as  Edward  Arundel  said 
this., 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,"  she  sobbed ;  "  that  was  the  most  cruel  thing  of  alL  I 
never  oould  get  to  see  Miss  Maiy ;  they  wouldn't  let  me  see  her." 

«  Who  wouldn't  let  you  V 

"Mrs.  Marohmont  and  Mr.  Paul  Marehmont.  I  was  laid  up,  sir, 
when  the  report  firat  spread  abont  that  Miss  Mary  had  come  home. 
Things  was  kept  very  secret,  and  it  was  said  t^st  Mrs.  Marehmont  was 
dreadfully  out  up  by  the  disgrace  that  had  come  upon  her  stepdaughter. 
Hy  baby  was  bom  about  that  time,  sir ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  I  could  get 
about,  I  went  up  to  the  Towen,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  my  poor  dear  miss. 
But  Mrs.  Simmons,  Mrs.  Marobmont's  own  maid,  told  me  that  Miss  Mary 
waff  ill,  very  ill,  and  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  see  her  except  those 
diat  waited  upon  her  and  that  she  was  used  to.  And  I  begged  and 
pnyed  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  see  her,  sir,  with  the  tears  in  my  eyes ; 
&r  my  heart  bled  for  her,  poor  darling  dear,  when  I  thought  of  the  cruel 
things  that  were  said  against  her,  and  thought  that,  with  all  her  riches 
and  her  learning,  folks  coald  dare  to  talk  of  her  as  they  wouldn't  dare  to 
talk  of  a  poor  man's  wife  like  me.  And  I  went  again  and  again,  sir;  but 
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it  was  no  g;ood ;  and,  the  last  time  I  wsnt,  Hn.  Muehmont  c 
into  the  hall  to  me,  and  told  me  that  I  was  iatranre  and  impe 
and  that  it  was  me,  and  mieh  as  me.  as  had  Kt  all  manner  of  mui- 
dal  afloat  about  her  Htepdaug;hter.  But  I  went  again,  sir,  em  sftar 
that,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Paul  Harchmont,  and  he  was  Terj  khid  to  me,  and 
frank  and  free-spoken, — almost  like  yon,  air ;  and  he  told  me  that  Mn, 
Marchmont  was  rather  stem  and  nnforgiTin^  towards  the  poor  yoan^ 
lady, — he  spoke  very  kind  and  pitiiiil  of  poor  Hies  Haiy, — and  that  he 
wtrald  stand  my  friend,  and  he'd  oontrive  that  I  should  see  my  poor  dew 
as  soon  as  era:  she  picked  up  her  s[nrite  a  Mt,  and  was  more  fit  to  IN 
me ;  and  I  was  to  come  again  in  a  week's  time,  lie  said." 

"Well,  and  when  you  went — " 

"When  I  went,  air,"  sobbed  the  carpenter's  wife,  "it  was  tiia  IBth 
of  October,  and  Hiss  Mary  had  mn  away  upon  the  day  befbre,  and  erety 
body  at  the  Towers  was  beiDg  sent  right  and  left  to  look  for  har.  I  saw 
Vtb.  Marohmont  for  a  minute  that  afternoon ;  and  she  was  as  wHts  M  a 
sheet,  and  all  of  a  tremble  from  head  to  foot,  and  she  walked  about  the 
plaoe  as  if  she  was  out  of  her  miiid  like." 

"  Onilt,"  thought  the  young  soldier ;  "  gnOt  of  some  sort  Glod  only 
Iedowb  what  that  guilt  has  been." 

He  covered  his  &oe  with  his  hands,  uad,  waited  to  hear  what  mem 
Hester  Jobson  bad  to  tell  him.  There  was  no  need  of  qneetioaiiig  hers; 
no  reservation  or  prevarication.  With  almost  as  tender  regret  as  he  liim- 
self  could  have  felt,  the  earpeuter'g  wi&  told  him  all  that  she  knew  of  the 
sad  stoiy  of  Mary's  disappearance. 

"  Nobody  took  much  notioe  of  me,  sir,  in  the  confusion  of  the  pbue," 
Mrs.  Jobson  oontinned;  "and  there  is  a  parlour-maid  at  the  Towers 
ealled  Susan  Rose,  that  had  been  a  sohooUellow  with  me  ten  yean  bafiire, 
and  I  got  her  to  tell  me  all  about  it.  And  she  sud  that  poor  dear  Hiaa 
Hary  had  been  weak  and  ailing  ever  since  she  had  recovered  fr«Hn  the 
1»wn-fever,  and  that  she  had  shut  herself  up  in  her  room,  and  had  aaen 
no  one  except  Mra.  Marahmont  and  Barbara  Simmona ;  but  on  the  seren- 
teenth  Mrs.  Marchmont  sent  for  her,  asking  her  to  eome  to  the  study. 
And  the  poor  young  lady  went;  and  then  Susan  Row  thinks  that  then 
was  high  words  between  Mrs.  Marchmont  and  her  stepdaughter,  for  at 
Susan  was  crossing  the  halt,  poor  miss  o»ne  out  of  the  study,  and  her 
&ce  was  all  smothered  in  tears,  and  she  cried  out,  as  she  came  into  the 
ball, '  I  can't  bear  it  any  longer.  My  life  is  too  miserable ;  my  fate  is  too 
wretched  !'  And  then  she  ran  up-rtairs,  and  Susan  Rose  followed  up  to 
her  room  and  listened  outside  the  door;  and  she  heard  the  poor  dear 
sobbing  and  crying  out  again  and  again, '  0  papa,  papa !  If  you  knew 
what  I  suffer !  0  papa,  papa,  papa !' — bo  pitiAil,  that  if  Susan  Rose  bad 
damd  she  would  have  gmie  in  to  try  and  comfort  her ;  but  HiM  Haiy 
had  always  been  very  reserved  to  all  the  servants,  and  Susan  didn't  dan 
intrude  upon  her.  It  was  late  that  evening  when  my  pow  young  lady  wh 
missed,  and  the  savants  sent  out  to  look  for  her." 
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"And  Jon,  Hester, — joH  kneir  my  wife  better  than  any  of  them 
people,^where  do  yon  Hwk  she  wentf ' 

Heiter  Jobson  looked  piteonBly  at  tlie  qneationer. 

"  0  sir  I"  she  oiied ;  "  0  Captain  Amndel,  doo't  ask  me ;  pray,  pray 
don't  aak  me." 

"  Ton  think  like  theM  o&er  people, — ^yoo  Aiink  tJiat  she  vent  away 
to  destroy  berB«lf  f" 

"  0  air,  what  oan  I  Hunk,  what  ean  I  think  except  that?  She  ww 
laat  seen  down  by  the  water-nds,  and  one  of  her  shoes  was  picked  np 
amongrt  the  nAea ;  asd  fijr  al)  there's  been  goeh  a  search  made  after 
her,  and  a  reward  oSmd,  and  adTertisements  in  the  papov,  and  every 
^Dg  done  that  mortal  eonld  do  to  find  her,  and  no  news  of  her,  sir, — not 
a  trace  to  tril  of  hn  bang  ifiag ;  not  a  creature  to  eome  fraward  and 
apeak  to  her  being-  seen  by  them  Mher  that  day.  What  can  I  tinnk,  air, 
what  can  I  thin^  ezoept — " 

"  Except  that  she  threw  herself  into  the  river  at  the  back  of  Mareh- 
mtrnt  Towers." 

"I've  tried  to  think  different,  sir;  Fve  tried  to  hope  I  shonld  see  diat 
poorsweet  lamb  sgiain;  bntlcan't,  loan't.  Fve  worn  monming;  for  these 
titroe  last  Sondays,  sir;  for  I  seemed  to  fgel  as  if  it  was  a  sin  and  a  dis- 
respectfiilnesH  towards  her  to  wear  colonrs,  and  sit  in  the  chnrch  where  I 
have  Been  her  so  often,  looking;  so  meek  and  beantifB),  Sunday  after  Snn- 

Edward  Amndd  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands  and  wt^  silently. 
This  woman's  belief  in  Hary's  death  affiieted  him  more  than  he  dared 
confess  to  hunelf.  He  had  defied  Olivia  md  Paul  Harehmont,  as  enemies, 
who  tried  to  force  a  falae  conviodon  npon  him ;  bat  he  could  neither  doubt 
nor  defy  this  honest,  warm-hearted  creature,  who  wept  alond  over  the 
memoiy  of  his  wife's  snrows.  He  oonid  not  doubt  her  sincerity ;  but  he 
still  refbsed  to  accept  the  belief  which  on  orery  side  was  pressed  npom. 
him.    He  still  refused  to  think  that  his  wife  was  dead. 

"The  river  was  dnggeA  for  more  than  a  week,"  he  said,  presently, 
«  and  my  wife's  body  was  never  found. " 

Hesto-  Jobson  shook  her  head  momnfiilly. 

"  Thaf  8  a  poor  sign,  sir,"  she  answered ;  "  the  river's  full  of  holes, 
Tva  heard  say.  My  husband  had  a  fellow-' prentice  who  drowned  himself 
in  that  river  seven  year  ago,  and  Am  body  was  never  fonnd." 

Edward  Amndel  rose  md  walked  towards  the  doOT. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  my  wifia  is  dead,"  he  cried.  He  held  ont  his 
hand  to  the  carpenter's  wife.  "  God  blras  yon !"  he  said.  "  I  thank  yon 
from  my  heart  for  yoor  tender  feeling  towards  my  lost  girl." 

He  went  out  to  the  gig,  in  wfaiob  Ur.  Morrison  waited  for  him,  ratl^ 
tired  of  his  moming'i  work. 

"  There  is  an  inn  a  little  way  farther  alon^  the  street,  Horrison," 
Captain  Arundel  said.     "  I  shall  stop  there." 

The  nan  stared  at  his  mtnter.  l  ^  z^.i:,Goo^lc 
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»  And  not  go  back  to  Matehmwit  Towen,  Mr.  Edward  f 

"  No." 

Edtrard  Amndel  had  held  Nature  in  abeyance  for  more  tbaa  fbnr-aiid- 
twentj  hours,  and  tbia  outraged  Nature  now  took  her  rermgo  by  flingii^ 
the  joang  man  prostrate  and  powerlev  upon  his  bed  at  iba  umpla  Kem< 
berling;  hoateb^,  and  holding  him  prisoner  there  fiu-  three  dreary  day* ; 
three  miaerable  days,  with  long,  dark,  interminable  ereninga,  daring 
which  the  invalid  had  no  better  employment  than  to  lie  brooding  ot^  hk 
Borrows,  while  Mr,  Morrison  read  the  Tiitui  newspaper  in  a  mtmotonom 
and  dn«ung  voioe,  for  his  sick  master's  entartainmesL 

How  that  helpless  and  prostrate  prisoner,  bound  hand  and  fiMt  in 
the  stem  grasp  of  retaliative  Nature  loathed  the  leading- uiieles,  the 
foreign  oorreapiaidflnc^  in  the  leviathan  jonraal !  How  he  ncksned  at  tha 
fiery  English  of  Printings  House  Square,  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Honistm! 
The  sound  of  the  Talet'a  voice  was  like  the  unbroken  fiow  of  a  dnil  river. 
The  great  names  that  surged  up  eveiy  now  and  then  upon  that  enUea 
tide  of  oratory  made  no  impression  upon  the  sick  man's  mind.  What 
was  it  to  him  if  the  glory  of  England  were  in  danger,  tha  freedom  af  a 
mighty  people  wavering  in  the  balance  f  What  was  it  to  him  if  fanaino- 
stricken  Ireland  were  perishing,  and  the  fu-away  Indian  poaaeasions 
menaced  by  contumacions  and  treacherous  Sikhs?  What  was  it  to 
him  if' the  heavens  were  shrivelled  like  a  blazing  scroll,  and  the  eartii 
reeling  ra  its  shaken  foundations  7  What  had  he  to  do  widi  any  catas- 
trophe except  that  which  had  Men  upon  bis  inoooest  young  wife  f 

"  0  my  broken  trust !"  he  muttered  sometimes,  to  the  alarm  of  the 
confidential  servant ;  "  0  my  broken  trust  1" 

But  during  the  three  days  in  which  Captain  Anindel  lay  in  the  best 
chamber  at  the  Black  Bull — the  chief  inn  of  Kemberling,  and  a  reiy 
splendid  place  of  pubUo  entertainment  long  ago,  whoi  all  the  northward- 
boond  coaches  had  passed  through  that  quiet  Ziinoobishire  villa^ — ha 
was  not  without  a  medical  attendant  to  give  him  some  feeble  help  in  the 
way  of  drugs  and  doctor's  stuff,  in  the  battle  which  he  was  fighting-  with 
offtmded  Nature.  I  don't  know  but  that  the  help,  however  welt  intended, 
may  have  gone  rather  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  enemy ;  for  in  those 
days — the  year  '48  is  very  long  ago  when  we  take  the  measore  of  time 
by  science— counby  pracdtionere  were  apt  to  place  themselves  upon  the 
side  of  the  disease  ruber  than  of  the  patient,  and  to  assist  grim  Death  in 
his  siege,  by  lending  the  professional  aid  of  pui^tives  and  phlebotomy. 

On  this  princijJe  Mr.  Geo^;e  Weston,  the  surgeon  of  Eembarling,  and 
^e  submissive  and  well-tutored  husband  of  Panl  Marohmont'a  sister, 
would  fain  have  set  to  work  with  the  prostrate  soldier,  on  the  plea  that 
the  patient's  akin  was  hot  and  dry,  and  his  white  lips  parched  with 
fever.    But  Captain  Arundel  protested  vehemently  against  any  such 


"  Yon  shall  not  take  an  ounce  of  blood  out  of  my  veins,"  he  said,  "  or 
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givB  me  one  drop  of  medioine  that  will  veokeii  me.  What  I  want  is 
Btrengtli;  strength  to  get  up  and  leave  this  iotoleraUe  room,  and  go  about 
the  business  that  I  have  to  do.  As  to  fever,"  he  added  scornfully,  "  as 
loi^  as  I  have  to  lie  here  and  am  hindered  from  going  about  the  bnsinesB 
of  ffl;  life,  every  drop  of  my  blood  will  boil  with  a  fever  that  all  the 
drugs  in  Apotheoariee'  Hall  would  have  no  power  to  subdue.  Give  me 
something  to  strengthen  me.  Patch  me  up  somehow  or  other,  Mr.  Wes- 
ton,  if  yon  oan.  Bnt  I  warn  you  that,  if  you  keep  me  long  here,  I  shall 
leave  this  place  dcher  a  corpse  or  a  madroan." 

The  surgeon,  drinkiiig  tea  with  his  wife  and  brother-in-law  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  relived  the  conversation  that  bad  taken  place  between 
himself  and  his  patient,  breaking  up  his  narrative  with  a  great  many  "  I 
ssid's"  and  "said  he's,"  and  with  a  good  deal  of  rambling  commentary 
npon  the  text 

Lavinia  Weeton  looked  at  her  brother  while  the  sni^^eon  told  bis 
story. 

"  He  is  very  desperate  about  his  wife,  then,  this  dashing  young  cap- 
.  tfun  f "  Mr.  Uarchmont  said,  presently. 

"Awful,"  answered  the  surgeon ;  "regular  awful.  I  never  saw  any 
thing  like  it  Really  it  was  enough  to  out  a  man  up  to  hear  him  go  on 
BO.  He  asked  me  all  sorts  of  questions  about  the  time  when  she  was  ill 
and  I  attended  upon  her,  and  what  did  she  say  to  me,  and  did  she  seem 
very  unhap;^,  and  sU  that  sort  of  thing.  Upon  my  word,  you  know, 
Mr.  Paul, — of  course  Pm  very  glad  to  think  of  your  coming  into  the  for- 
tune, and  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  yon  for  tbe  kind  promises  you've 
made  to  me  and  Lavinia ;  but  I  almost  felt  as  if  I  could  have  wished  the 
poor  young  lady  hadn't  drowned  herself* 

Mrs.  Weston  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  looked  at  her  brother. 

"  Imbtipiel"  she  muttered. 

She  was  accustomed  to  talk  to  her  brother  very  freely  in  rather  Echoc^- 
gurl  Frenoh  be&re  her  husband,  to  whom  that  language  was  as  the  meet 
recondito  of  tongues,  and  who  heartily  admired  her  for  superior  know- 
ledge. 

He  set  staring  at  her  now,  and  eating  bread- and- buttor  with  a  simple 
relish,  which  in  itself  was  enoi^h  to  mark  him  out  as  a  man  to  be  tram- 
pled upon. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  his  interview  with  Hester,  Edward  Arundel 
was  strong  enough  to  leave  his  chamber  at  the  Black  Bull. 

"  I  shall  go  to  London  by  to-night's  mail,  Morrison,"  he  Said  to  his 
servant;  "but  before  I  leave  Linoobshire,  I  must  pay  another  visit  to 
Marohmont  Towers.  You  can  stop  here,  and  pack  my  portmanteau  while 
I  go." 

A  rumbling  old  fly — looked  upon  as  a  splendid  equipage  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Eemberling — was  furnished  for  Captain  Amndel's  accommo- 
dation by  the  proprietor  of  the  Black  Boll;  and  once  more  the  soldier 
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approached  that  iU'-omaned  dvalliB^plaoe  viiuiL  h«H  bMU  tbs  homa  t£ 
his  wife. 

He  was  uhered  wlthoat  an;  delaf  to  dte  stud;  in  which  Olivia  spent 
the  greater  part  of  her  time. 

The  dodc;  afternoon  was  already  ektang  in.  A  low  fire  bonnd  in 
die  (Jd-iiuhioiied  grate,  and  one  lighted  wax-oaiiHl«  stood  upon  an  <^Mn 
davenport,  at  which  the  widow  aat  amid  a  ooniiisiui  of  torn  papan,  oast 
upon  the  groond  about  her. 

The  open  drawers  of  the  davenport^  the  littered  soiapi  of  paper  and 
loosely-tied  dooomante,  tltrust^  without  any  show  of  order,  into  the  different 
otHnpartmentB  of  the  detk,  bore  testimony  to  that  state  of  mental  distno- 
don  whioh  had  been  common  to  Olivia  Marchmaot  fw  some  tinoa  past 
She  herself,  the  gloomy  tenant  of  the  Towers,  sat  wiUi  htt  elbow  rasliag 
on  her  desk,  looking  hopelessly  and  absently  at  the  oonfbaioD  before  her. 

"  I  am  very  tired,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  as  she  motioDed  ber  oonsin 
to  a  chair.  "  I  have  been  trying  to  sort  my  papers,  and  to  look  for  bilb 
that  have  to  be  paid,  and  leoeipta.  Tbey  oome  to  me  abant  every  tiung. 
I  am  very  tired." 

Her  manner  was  changed  from  that  stem  defianea  with  which  she 
had  Isst  confronted  her  kinsman  to  an  air  of  almost  ptteona  feebleneaa 
She  rested  her  head  on  her  hand,  repeating,  in  a  low  vtnoe, 

"Yes,  I  am  very  tired." 

Edward  Amndel  looked  earnestly  at  her  £aded  fiwe,  so  &ded  from 
that  which  he  remsmbeied  it  in  its  proud  young  beauty,  that>  in  spite  of 
his  doubt  of  this  woman,  lie  could  scaroely  refrain  from  some  touch  of 
pity  fw  her. 

"  Yon  are  ill,  OUvia,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  I  am  ill ;  I  am  worn  out;  I  am  tired  of  my  life.  Why  does 
not  Qod  have  pity  upon  me,  and  take  the  bitter  burden  away  1  I  have 
carried  it  too  long." 

She  said  this  not  so  much  to  her  oonsin  as  to  henell  She  was  like 
Job  in  his  despair,  and  cried  aloud  to  the  Supreme  TT'tw^tlf  in  a  ^oomy 
protest  gainst  her  anguish. 

"Olivia,"  said  Edward  Arundel  very  earnestly,  "what  is  it  that 
makes  you  unhappy  ?  Is  the  burden  that  you  carry  a  burden  on  your 
conscience?  Is  liie  black  shadow  upon  your  life  a  guilty  secret?  ^ths 
oanse  of  your  nnhappiness  that  which  I  suspect  it  to  be  ?  Is  it  that,  in 
aome  hour  of  passion,  you  oonsented  to  league  yourself  with  Paul  Haroh- 
mont  against  my  poor  innocent  girl  ?  For  pity's  sake,  speak,  and  undo 
what  you  have  dme.  Yon  cannot  have  been  gnilty  of  a  orima.  Then 
has  been  some  foul  play,  some  conspiracy,  some  suppression;  and  my 
dariing  has  been  Inred  away  by  the  machinations  of  this  man.  Bat  he 
could  not  have  got  her  into  Lis  power  without  your  help.  You  hstsd 
ber, — Heaven  alone  knows  for  what  reason, — and  in  an  evil  hour  J^i 
helped  him,  and  now  you  are  sorry  for  what  you  have  dona.  Bnt  it  tf 
not  too  late,  Olivia;  Olivia,  it  ia  surely  not  too  Late,     ^leak,  speil^ 
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wonua,  and  undo  what  yon  hare  don&  Ai  yon  bops  for  metcj  and 
fargnmeu  from  Qod,  undo  what  jon  hare  dona.  I  will  exaot  no  atono- 
ment  frran  yon.  Paul  Harbhmont^  this  smooth  traitor,  this  frank  man 
of  tho  worid,  who  defied  me  with  a  smile, — ha  only  shall  be  oalled  npm 
to  answer  for  the  sin  dons  against  my  darling.  Speak,  Olivia,  for  pity's 
sake,"  oried  the  yonng  man,  oastinghimcelf  iqwa  his  knees  at  his  oonsin's 
feet.  "  Yon  are  of  my  own  Uood ;  yon  must  have  some  spark  of  regard 
fiw  me;  hare  eompassLon  iqxm  me,  tium,  or  h&re  oompaedtHi  npon  your 
own  gnilty  soul,  whicih  most  perish  eTerlasdngly  if  yon  withhold  the 
troth.    Have  pity,  OUvis,  and  speak  I" 

The  widow  had  risen  to  fa«r  feet,  recoiHiig  from  the  soldier  as  he 
kndt  befne  her,  and  looking  at  him  with  an  awinl  light  in  the  eyes  that 
•lone  gave  Uft  to  her  oorpae-Iike  Atoe. 

Soddenly  she  flung  her  arms  np  above  her  head,  stretching  her  wasted 
hands  towards  the  ceiling. 

"  By  the  Qod  who  has  renonnoed  and  abandoned  me,"  she  cried,  "  I 
hare  no  more  knowledge  than  yon  have  of  MaryUarehmont^s  frkte.  FVom 
the  hour  in  which  she  left  this  house,  npon  the  17th  of  October,  until  this 
praaent  moment,  I  have  neither  seen  hsr  nor  heard  of  her.  If  I  have  lied 
to  you,  Edward  Anmdel,"  she  added,  dropping  her  extended  arms,  and 
turning  quietly  to  her  oonsin, — "  if  I  hove  lied  to  yon  in  saying  this, 
may  Hie  tortures  which  I  sofier  be  donbled  to  me, — if  in  tlie  infinite  of 
Burring  there  is  any  anguish  worse  tJian  that  I  now  endure." 

Sdward  Arandel  paused  for  a  little  while,  brooding  over  this  strange 
reply  to  his  appeal.    Ckmld^he  disbelieve  bis  cousin  ? 

It  is  common  to  some  people  to  make  ibicible  and  imiuous  assevcnt- 
tkois  of  an  nntntth  sbanteleasly,  in  the  very  &ce  of  an  insulted  Heavoi. 
But  OUvia  Marohntont  was  a  woman  who,  in  the  very  darkest  hour  of 
her  despair,  knew  no  wavering  fifom  her  Jaith  in  the  God  she  had  of- 
fended. 

"  I  cannot  refuse  to  believe  yon,  Olivia,"  Captain  Arundel  said  pre- 
sently. "  I  do  believe  in  your  solemn  protestations,  and  I  no  longer  look 
for  hrip  fivm  yon  in  my  search  for  my  lost  love.  I  absolve  you  from  all 
aoapidon  of  being  aware  of  her  &te  a/br  she  left  this  house.  Bat  so 
long  as  she  remained  beneath  tUs  roof  she  was  in  your  care,  and  I  hold 
you  responsible  £»  the  ills  that  may  have  then  befallen  her.  You,  Oli- 
via, must  have  had  some  hand  in  driving  that  unhappy  girl  away  from 
her  home." 

The  widow  had  -resumed  her  neat  by  the  open  davenport.  She  sat 
witli  her  bead  bent,  her  brows  contracted,  her  mouth  fixed  and  rigid, 
her  1^  band  trifling  absently  with  the  scattered  papers  before  her. 

"You  accused  me  of  this  onoe  b^>re,  when  Uary  Marchmont  left 
this  boose,"  she  said  sullenly. 

"  And  you  were  guilty  then,"  answered  Edwsrd. 

"  I  cannot  hold  mysejf  answerable  for  the  actions  of  others.  Mary 
Uarehmont  left  this  time,  as  she  left  before,  of  her  own  free  wilL" 
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"  JDiiTeD  awaj  hj  your  omel  words." 

"She  most  bare  been  very  freak,"  aiuwend  Olifia,  with  a  sneer, 
"if  a  few  lianli  words  were  enongh  to  drive  her  away  from  her  owb 
house." 

"  Yoo  deny,  then,  that  yon  were  goil^  of  oaumi^  this  poor  deltuled 
child's  flight  from  this  house  f " 

Olivia  Marohmont  nt  for  same  moments  in  moody  silence ;  then,  sud- 
denly raising  her  head,  she  looked  her  cousin  fidl  in  the  hca,  \ 

"  I  do,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  If  any  one  except  herself  is  guOty  of  azi  aet 
which  was  her  own,  I  am  not  that  person."  .     i 

"I  understand"  said  Edward  Arundel;  "it  was  Paul  Uarchmonfs 
hand  that  drove  her  out  npon  the  dreary  world.     It  was  Paul  March-  , 
mont's  brain  that  plotted  against  her.    You  were  only  a  minor  iosbv- 
ment;  a  willing  tool,  in  the  hands  of  a  subtle  villain.    But  he  shall  answer;   . 
he  shall  answer !" 

The  soldier  spoke  the  last  words  between  his  clenohed  teeth.  Then,  , 
with  his  chin  npon  Mb  breast,  he  sat  iJunking  over  what  ho  had  jnst  ' 
heard. 

"  How  was  it  ?"  he  mattered ;  "  how  was  it  f  He  is  too  consnmmata 
a  villain  to  use  violeoee.  His  manner  the  other  maminff  told  me  that 
the  law  was  on  his  side.  Ue  had  done  nothing  to  put  himself  into  mj 
power,  and  he  defied  me.  How  was  it,  then?  By  what  moans  did  he 
drive  my  darling  to  her  despairing  flight  V 

As  Cf^tain  Amndel  sat  tlunking  of  these  things,  his  oonsiD's  idle 
fingers  itill  trifled  with  the  papers  on  the  desk;  while,  with  htr  dun 
resting  on  her  other  hand,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  wall  befbn  her, 
she  stared  blankly  at  the  reflection  of  the  flams  of  the  candle  on  dM 
polished  oaken  )»meL  Her  idle  fingen,  ibllowing  no  design,  strayed  hsn 
and  there  among  the  scattered  papers,  imtil  a  few  that  lay  nearest  the  i 
edge  of  the  desk  slid  off  the  smooth  morocco,  and  fluttered  to  the 
ground.  i 

Edward  Arundel,  as  absent-minded  as  his  cousin,  stooped  involimtarily  I 
to  pick  up  the  papers.  The  uppermost  of  those  that  had  fallen  was  a  slip  i 
cut  from  a  country  newspapra,  to  which  was  pinned  an  open  letter,  a  fiaw  I 
lines  only.  The  paragraph  in  the  newspaper-sHp  was  marked  by  donUe  i 
ink-lines,  drawn  round  it  by  a  neat  penman.  Again,  almost  involnn- 
tarily,  Edward  Arundel  looked  at  this  marked  paragraph.  It  was  very 
brief: 

"  We  regret  to  be  called  upon  to  state  that  another  of  the  Rnf^rers  in 
the  accident  which  occurred  last  August  on  the  South- Western  Railway 
has  expired  from  injuries  received  upon  that  occasion.  Captain  Arundel, 
of  the  H.  £.  I.  C.  S.,  died  on  Friday  night  at  Dangerfield  Park,  Devon, 
the  seat  of  his  eldw  brother."  ' 

The  leUer  was  almost  as  brief  as  the  paragraph:      ^  <OO^Ic 
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"  KumbeTling,  Ootober  ITth. 
"Ur  DEAR  Hrs.  Marchhost, — ^The  enclosed  has  jost  oome  to 
band.    Let  ob  hope  it  is  not  true.    Bat,  in  cass  of  the  worst,  it  shonld 
be  shown  to  Mies  Marohmont  immediat^y.    Better  that  she  Ehonld  hear 
the  news  from  you  than  fnm  a  stranger. 

"  Yours  sinoeraly , 

"  Paul  Mabcbhont." 
"  I  nnderstand  ever;  thing  now,"  said  Edward  Arundel,  laying  these 
two  papers  before  his  cousin }  "  it  was  with  this  printed  lie  that  yoa  and 
Fanl  Marchmont  drove  mj  wife  to  despair — perhi^  to  death.  M; 
darling,  m;  darling,"  cried  the  young  man,  in  a  burst  of  uncontrollable 
Bgony,  "  I  refused  to  believe  that  you  were  deadj  I  refused  to  believe  that 
you  were  lost  to  me.    I  can  believe  it  now;  I  can  believe  it  now." 

Chapteh  XXT. 


Yes  ;  Edward  Arundel  oonld  believe  the  worst  now.  He  conld 
believe  now  thxt  his  young  wife,  on  hearing  tidings  of  Mb  dealli,  had 
rushed  madly  to  tm  own  destruction ;  too  deeolate,  too  utterly  unfriended 
and  miserable,  to  live  nnder  the  bnrdeD  of  her  sorrows. 

Mary  had  talked  to  her  husband  in  the  happy,  loving  confidence  of 
her  bright  honeymoon ;  she  bad  talked  to  him  (mT  her  father's  death,  and 
the  horrible  grief  she  had  felt ,-  the  heart-aiokneBs,  the  e^;er  yearning  to 
be  carried  to  the  same  grave,  to  rest  in  the  tame  silent  sleep. 

"  I  think  I  tried  to  throw  myself  from  the  window  upon  the  night 
before  papa's  funeral,"  she  bad  said;  "bntlfitisted  away.  Iknowitwas 
very  wicked  of  me.    But  I  was  mad.    Sly  wretchedness  bad  drivNi  me 

He  remembered  this.  Might  not  this  gurl,  this  belplese  child,  in  the 
fint  desperation  of  her  grief,  have  hurried  down  to  that  dismal  river,  to 
hide  ber  sorrows  for  ever  under  its  slow  and  murky  tide  ? 

.  Henceforward  it  was  with  a  new  feeling  that  Edward  Arundel  looked 
for  his  missing  wife.  The  young  and  hopeiiil  spirit  which  had  wrestled 
against  conviction,  which  had  stubbornly  preserved  its  own  sanguine 
ftnciea  against  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  others,  had  broken  down  before 
the  evidence  of  that  false  paragraph  in  the  country  newspaper.  That 
paragraph  was  the  key  to  the  sad  mystery  of  Mary  Arundel's  disappear- 
ance. Her  husband  could  understand  now  why  ^e  ran  away,  why  she 
despaired ;  and  how,  in  that  desperation  and  despair,  she  might  have 
hastily  ended  her  short  life. 

It  was  with  altered  feelings,  therefore,  that  he  went  forth  to  look  for 
ber.  He  wastno  longer  passionate  and  impatient,  for  he  no  longer  be- 
.  lieved  tiiat  his  young  wife  lived  to  yearn  for  his  coming,  and  to  suffer  for 
the  want  of  his  protection ;  ha  no  longer  thonght  of  ber  as  a  lonely  and 
helpless  wanderer  driven  from  ber  rightful  home,  and  in  ber  childish 
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ignonnce  Btr^ing  ftrther  and  fiirther  sway  from  him  who  liad  the  rigtt 
to  snccoor  and  to  comfort  her.  No;  be  thooght  of  hsr  now  with  stdfas 
deapair  at  his  heart ;  be  thought  of  her  now  in  utter  hopelesaneoB  ;  ha 
thought  of  her  with  a  bitter  and  agoaising  r^ref^  that  was  aJmoBt  to* 
terrible  for  euduianoe. 

But  thi§  grief  was  not  the  only  feeling  that  held  posBesdon  of  dw 
joung  floldier'a  breast  Stronger  even  than  his  sorrow  was  his  eagv 
yearning  tor  vengeance,  his  sav^e  desire  for  retaliation. 

"I  look  upon  Paul  Marchmont  as  the  murderer  of  my  wife,"  be  Gaid 
to  Olivia,  on  that  November  evening  on  which  he  saw  the  parsgrapb  in 
the  newspaper;  "I  look  upon  that  man  as  the  deliberate  destroyer  oft 
helpless  girl ;  and  he  shall  answer  to  me  for  her  life.  He  shall  answer  to 
me  for  every  pang  she  suffered,  for  every  tear  she  shed.  God  have  merej 
upon  her  poor  erring  soul,  and  help  me  to  my  vengeance  upon  her  d» 
Btroyer." 

He  lifW  his  eyes  to  heaven  as  he  spoke,  and  a  solemn  shadov  own- 
spead  his  pale  face,  like  a  dark  cloud  upon  a  winter  landscape. 

I  have  said  that  Edward  Arundel  no  longer  &lt  a  frantic  impatieiicc 
to  discover  his  wife's  &te.  The  sorrowful  convicdon  which  at  last  had 
forced  itself  upon  him  left  no  room  for  impatienoe.  The  pale  iaee  he  had 
loved  was  lying  hidden  somewhere  beneath  those  dismal  waters.  He 
had  no  doubt  of  that.  There  was  no  need  of  any  other  solution  to  the 
mystery  of  his  wife's  dieappearanee.  That  which  he  had  to  seek  for  vran  i 
the  evidence  of  Paul  Marchmont's  guHt. 

The  outspoken  young  soldier,  whose  nature  was  as  transparent  am  the 
stainless  soul  of  a  diild,  had  to  entn  into  the  lists  with  a  man  who  waa 
so  different  to  himself,  that  it  was  almost  difficult  to  believe  that  the  two 
individuals  belonged  t  n  the  same  species. 

Captain  Arundel  went  back  to  London,  and  betook  himself  forthwith 
to  the  office  of  Messrs.  Fanlette,  Paulette,  and  Mathewson.  He  had  the 
idea,  common  to  many  of  his  class,  that  all  lawyers,  whatever  claims  thsy 
might  have  to  respectahihty,  were  in  a  manner  past-masters  in  every 
villanouB  art;  and,  as  such,  the  proper  people  to  deal  wiUi  a  villain. 

"  Richard  Paulette  will  be  able  to  help  me,"  thought  the  young  maa ; 
"  Richard  Paulette  saw  through  Paul  Harchmont,  I  dare  say." 

But  Richard  Paulette  had  very  little  to  say  about  the  mattu-.  He 
had  known  Edward  Arundel's  father,  and  he  had  known  the  young  sol- 
dier Irom  his  early  boyhood,  and  he  seemed  deeply  grieved  to  witness  his 
client's  distress ;  but  he  had  nothing  to  say  against  Paul  UarchmonL 

"I  cannot  see  what  right  you  have  to  suspect  Hr.  Marchmont  of  ssy 
gdlty  share  in  your  wife's  disappearance,"  he  said.  "  Do  not  think  I  de- 
fend him  because  be  is  our  client.  You  know  that  we  are  rich  enon^,  and 
honourable  enou^,  to  refdse  the  business  of  any  man  whw&  we  thought 
a  villain.  Whm  I  was  in  Lincolnshire,  Mr.  Marchmont  did  every  thing 
that  a  man  could  do  to  testify  his  amie^  to  £nd  his  oonmn." 

"Oh,  yes,"  Edward  Arundel  answered  bitterly;  "that  is  onlyoon- 
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stent  with  the  uim'a  diabolical  artifice;  that  wbb  a  part  of  his  Bobeme. 
[e  wiahed  to  testify  that  aioiet;,  and  he  wanted  70a  aa  a  witness  to  his 
mBoientione  searoh  after  mj — poor — lost  ^I."    His  voice  and  manner 
iianged  for  a  moment  as  he  spoke  of  Mary. 
Richard  Paulette  shook  bis  head. 

"  Prejudice,  prejudice,  my  dear  Amadel,"  he  said  j  "  this  is  all  pre- 
kdice  upon  your  part,  I  asaore  you.  Mr.  Marchmont  behaved  with 
9rfect  honesty  and  candour.  '  I  won't  tell  yon  that  I'm  eony  to  inherit 
kis  fortune,'  he  said, '  beoaoae  if  I  did  you  wouldn't  believe  me — what 
lan  in  his  sensea  amid  believe  that  a  poor  devil  of  a  landscape- painter 
'oold  regret  coming  into  eleven  thoneand  a  year  7 — but  I  am  very  sony 
*T  this  poor  little  girl's  unhappy  fate.'  And  I  believe,"  added  Jit.  Pan- 
itte  decisively,  "  that  the  man  was  heartily  sorry." 
Edward  Arundel  groaned  alond. 

"  0  God !  this  is  too  terrible,"  he  muttered.  "  Every  body  will  ba- 
eve  in  this  man  rather  than  in  me.  How  am  I  to  be  aveoged  opon  the 
Tetoh  who  caused  my  darling's  death?" 

He  talked  for  a  long  time  to  the  lawyer,  but  with  no  result.  Kichard 
'aulette  set  down  the  yonng  man's  hatred  of  Paul  Maichmcuit  as  a 
atural  confeqaence  of  his  grief  for  Mary's  death. 

"  I  can't  wonder  that  yon  are  prejudiced  against  Ur.  Marchmont," 
be  said ;  "it's  natnral,  it's  only  natural ;  but,  believe  me,  yon  are  wrong. 
Nothing  eonld  be  more  stiaightforward,  and  even  delicate,  than  his  eon- 
act.  He  refuses  to  take  possession  of  the  estate,  or  to  touch  a  farthing 
f  the  rents.  '  No,'  he  said,  when  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  had  a  right 
y  enter  in  possession, — 'no;  we  will  not  shut, the  door  against  hope.  My 
ousin  may  be  hiding  herself  somewhere  j  she  may  return  by  and  by. 
let  US  wait  a  twelvemonth.  If,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  she  does  not 
etom,  and  if  in  the  interim  we  receive  no  tidings  from  her,  no  evidence 
f  her  existence,  we  may  reascmably  conclude  that  she  it  dead;  and  I 
ley  furly  consider  mytelf  tbe  rightful  owner  of  Marohmont  Towers.  In 
de  mean  time,  you  will  act  a*  if  yon  were  acting  aa  Mary  Uarchmout'a 
gent,  holding  all  moneys  as  'in  tmat  for  her,  but  to  be  delivered  up  to 
le  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  &om  the  day  on  which  she  dis^ipeared.' 
do  not  think  any  thing  oonld  be  more  straightforward  than  that," 
dded  Richard  Paulette,  in  oondusion. 

"No,"  Edward  answered,  with  a  sighj  "it  teems  very  straightibr- 
mrd.  >Bnt  the  man  who  could  strike  at  a  helpless  girl  by  means  of  a 
ring  paragraph  in  a  newspaper — " 
"  idr.  Marchmont  may  have  believed  in  that  paragraph." 
Edward  Arundel  rose,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience. 
I    "I  came  to  yon  for  help,  Mr.  Paolette,"  he  said;  "hut  I  see  you 
^'t  mean  to  help  me.     Qood  day." 
He  left  the  office  before  the  lawyer  could  remonstrate  with  him.     He 
'ked  away,  with  passionate  anger  agaioBt  all  tlie  wwld  raging  in  )aB 
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"Why,  what  a  smooth-spoken,  falee- tong^ned  world  it  ut"  he 
thongbt  "  Let  a  man  nioceed  in  the  vileet  scheme,  and  no  living  oiea- 
tnre  will  care  to  ask  by  what  fonl  means  he  may  have  won  bis  moceas. 
What  weapon*  can  I  uae  against  thia  Paul  Marchmont,  who  twists  trntlt 
and  honesty  to  his  own  ends,  and  masks  bis  basest  traaobery  imder  an 
q)pearance  of  caudonrf" 

From  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Captain  Anindel  drore  over  Waterioo 
Bridge  to  Oakley  Street.  He  went  to  Mrs.  Pimpernel's  establishment 
wttbont  any  hope  of  the  glad  Borprise  that  had  met  him  there  a  few 
months  before.  He  believed  impUcitly  tbat  his  wiie  was  dead,  and 
wherever  be  went  in  search  of  her  he  went  in  utter  hopelessness,  only 
prompted  by  the  desire  to  leave  no  part  of  his  daty  undone. 

The  honest- hearted  dealer  in  cast-off  apparel  wept  bitterly  when  she 
heard  how  sadly  the  Captain'.B  honeymoon  had  ended.  She  would  have 
been  otmtant  to  detain  the  young  soldier  all  day  while  she  bemoaned  the 
misforttmes  that  had  come  upon  him ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  Edward 
heard  of  dismal  forebodings,  and  bonible  dreams,  and  unaccountable  pre- 
sentiments of  evil,  with  which  this  honest  woman  had  been  afflicted  on 
Mid  before  his  wedding-day,  and  of  which  she  had  made  special  mentdmi 
at  the  time  to  divers  friends  and  acquaintance. 

"  I  never  shall  forget  how  shivery-like  I  felt  as  the  cab  drove  off, 
with  that  piwe  dew  a-Iookiu'  and  smilin'  at  me  ont  of  the  winder.  I  says 
to  Mrs.  Poison,  as  her  hnsband  is  in  the  shoemakin'  line  two  doors  further 
down, — I  says, '  I  do  hope  Capting  Hanmgdell's  lady  will  get  safe  to  the 
end  of  her  journey.'  I  felt  the  cold-shivers  a-creepin'  up  my  back  jost 
aaaokly  like  I  did  a  fortnight  before  my  pore  Jane  died,  and  I  couldn't 
but  think  as  soro'etbink  was  goin'  to  happen." 

From  London  Captain  Arundel  went  to  Wincbester,  much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  bis  valet,  who  was  accnstomed  to  a  luxuriously  idle  liie  at  Dan- 
gerfield  Park,  and  who  did  not  by  any  means  relish  this  desultory  wan- 
dering from  place  to  place.  Perhaps  there  was  some  faint  ray  of  hope  in 
the  young  man's  mind,  as  he  draw  near  to  that  little  village-inn  beneath 
whose  sbdter  he  had  been  so  happy  with  £is  childish  bride.  If  she  bad 
not  oommitted  suicide;  if  she  had  indeed  wandered  away,  to  try  and 
bear  her  sorrows  in  gentle  OhristiBn  resignation ;  if  she  bad  sought  some 
retreat  where  she  might  be  safe  from  her  tormentOTS, — would  not  every 
instinct  of  her  loving  heart  have  led  her  here  7 — here,  amid  these  low 
meadows  and  winding  streams,  guarded  and  surrounded  by  the  pleasant 
dielter  of  grassy  hill-tops,  crowned  by  waving  trees? — hen,  where  ahe 
had  been  so  happy  with  the  husband  of  her  choice  ? 

But,  alas,  that  newly-born  hope,  which  bad  made  the  soldier's  heart 
beat  and  his  cheek  flush,  was  as  delnsive  as  many  other  hopes  that  lure 
men  and  women  onward  in  their  weary  wanderings  upon  this  earth.  The 
landlord  of  the  White  Hart  Inn  answered  Edward  Arundel's  question 
with  stolid  indifference. 

No;  the  yonng  lady  had  gone  away  ffith  her  Ha,  and  a  gentleman 
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who  came  with  her  Mb-  She  had  cried  a  deal,  poor  thing',  and  had 
aeemed  vei?  much  mt  ap.  (It  was  from  the  chambwmaid  Edward  heard 
this.)  But  her  Ma  and  the  gentleman  had  seemed  in  a  great  hurry 
to  talce  her  away.  The  gentleman  said  that  a  village-inn  wasn't  tlie 
place  for  her,  and  he  said  he  was  very  mnoh  shocked  to  find  her  theia; 
and  he  had  a  6j  got  ready,  and  took  the  two  ladies  away  in  it  to  the 
George,  at  Winchester,  and  they  were  to  go  irom  there  to  London; 
find  the  yonng  lady  was  crying  when  she  went  away,  and  was  ae  pale 
OS  death,  poor  dear. 

This  was  all  that  Captain  Arundel  gained  by  his  journey  to  Milldale. 
He  went  across  country  to  the  farming  people  near  Reading-,  hie  wife's 
poor  relations.  Bnt  they  had  heard  nothing  of  her.  They  had  won- 
dered, indeed,  at  having  no  letteni  from  her;  for  she  had  heea  very  kind 
to  them.    They  were  terribly  distressed  when  they  were  told  of  her  dis- 


This  was  the  forlorn  hope.  It  was  all  over  now.  Edward  Arundel 
could  no  longer  struggle  against  the  cruel  tmth.  He  could  do  nothing 
now  bnt  avenge  his  wife's  sorrows.  He  went  down  to  Devonshire,  saw 
hia  mother,  and  told  her  the  sad  story  of  Mary's  flight.  Bnt  he  could 
not  rest  at  Dangerfield,  though  Mrs.  Arundel  implored  him  to  stay  long 
enough  to  recruit  his  shattered  health.  He  hurried  back  to  London, 
made  arrangemenU  vith  his  agent  for  the  purchase  of  his  captaincy 
amongst  his  brother  ofiCcers,  and  then,  turning  his  back  upcm  the  career 
that  bad  been  &r  dearer  to  him  than  his  life,  he  went  down  to  Lincobi- 
ahire  onoe  more  in  the  dreary  winter  weather,  to  watoh  and  wait  patiently, 
if  need  were,  for  the  day  of  retribution. 

There  was  a  detached  oottage,  a  lonely  place  enough,  between  £em- 
berhng  and  Marchmont  Towers,  that  had  been  to  let  &r  a  long  time, 
being  veiy  much  out  of  repair,  and  by  no  means  inviting  in  appearance. 
Edward  Arundel  took  this  cottage.  AH  neeesaaiy  repain  and  alteratiii»B 
were  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Morrison,  who  was  to  remain 
permanently  in  the  young  man's  service.  Captain  Aiundel  had  a  oouple 
of  horses  brought  down  to  his  new  st^Ie,  and  hired  a  coontry  lad,  who 
was  to  act  ae  groom  under  the  eye  of  the  factotam.  Mr.  Morrison  and 
this  lad,  with  one  female  servant^  formed  Edward's  establishment. 

Paul  Marchmont  lifted  his  auburn  eyebrowe  when  he  heard  of  the 
new  t^ant  of  Eemberling  Betreat.  The  lonely  cottage  had  been  christ- 
ened Eemberling  Betreat  by  a  sentimental  tenant^  who  had  ultimately 
levanted  leaving  his  rent  three  quarters  in  arrear.  The  artist  exhibited  a 
gentlemanly  fiarprise  at  this  new  vagary  of  Edward  Arundel's,  and  pub- 
licly expressed  his  pity  ibr  the  foolish  young  man. 

"I  am  so  sorry  that  the  pocv  fellow  should  sacrifioe  himself  to  a 
romantic  grief  for  my  unfortunate  couain,"  Mr.  Marohmimt  siud,  in  the 
parlour  of  the  Black  Bull,  where  he  condescended  to  drop  in  now  and 
then  with  his  brother-in-law,  and  to  make  himself  popular  amongst  ttie 
magnates  of  Kemberling  and  the  tenant  farmers,  who  h»ked  to  him  a^ 
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dwir  fiitiue,  if  sot  tbeir  B«tiul,  landlord.  "  I  am  naUj  iottj  for  tlM 
poor  1«L  H^B  a  handsome,  high-spirited  fellow,  and  I'm  aorrj  Wi 
been  §0  weak  sm  to  rain  his  prospects  in  the  Company's  serrios.  Yes; 
I  an  heartily  sorry  fi»  him." 

Ifr.  Muohmont  discussed  the  matter  very  lightly  in  the  parloor  of 
the  Black  Btdl ;  but  he  kept  silence  aa  be  walked  homs  with  the  sugeon; 
■ad  Mr.  George  Weston,  looking  askance  at  his  brother- in-law's  hoa, 
Mw  that  aoDiething  was  witng,  and  thongbt  it  advisable  to  hold  ha 
peace. 

Paul  Harohmont  sat  up  late  that  night  talking  to  his  eiater  after  the 
sn^OD  had  gone  to  bed.  The  broUier  and  sister  ccniTersed  in  sabdned 
murmnrs  m  they  stood  dose  together  before  the  expiring  fire,  and  the 
iaow  of  both  were  very  grave,  almost  apprehensive. 

"  He  matt  be  tcnibly  in  carsefrt,"  Paul  Marcbroont  said,  "  or  he 
vonld  never  have  sacrificed  his  position.  He  has  planted  himself  hoe, 
eloee  upon  ns,  with  a  determination  of  watching  ns.  We  shall  have  to 
be  veiy  oare^." 

It  was  early  in  the  new  year  tliat  Edward  AmiKlel  completed  all  his 
anaagemeDta  and  UkAl  porteraion  of  Eemberling  Betreat  He  knew  that, 
in  ntiiing  from  the  East-India  Company's  service,  he  had  aacrifioed  tba 
prospeot  of  a  brilliant  and  glorions  career,  under  some  of  the  finest  sol- 
diers who  ever  fought  for  tbeir  ooimtry.  Bnt  he  had  made  this  saorifioa 
wilUngly — as  an  offering  to  themouory  of  his  lost  love;  as  an  atonement 
for  his  broken  trust.  For  it  was  one  of  his  most  bitter  miseries  to  m- 
member  that  his  own  want  of  pnidenoe  had  been  the  first  cause  of  all 
Mary's  sorrowa.  Had  he  confided  in  his  motber, — had  he  induced  her  to 
tetttm  from  Germany  to  be  jveeent  at  his  marriage,  and  to  accept  the 
orphan  prl  as  a  danghter, — Haiy  need  never  again  have  &llen  into  the 
power  of  Olivia  Mwchmont.  His  own  imprudence,  his  own  lashnesa, 
had  flnng  this  poor  child,  helpless  and  friendless,  into  the  hands  of  the 
very  man  against  whom  John  Marohmont  had  written  a  solemn  wmming, 
—a  wamii^  that  it  should  have  been  Edward's  duty  to  remember.  Bat 
who  oouldhave  calonlated  upon  the  railway  accident;  and  who  could  hava 
fereseen  a  separation  in  the  first  blush  of  the  faonejmoon?  Edward 
Arandel  had  trusted  in  his  own  power  to  jmitect  his  bride  from  every  ill 
that  might  assail  her.  In  the  pride  of  his  youth  and  strength  he  forgot 
that  he  was  not  immortal,  and  the  last  idee  that  oould  have  entered  his 
mind  waa  the  thonght  that  he  should  be  stricken  down  by  a  raddon 
oalamity,  and  rendered  even  more  helpless  than  tlie  girl  he  had  ewori  Id 
shield  and  succour. 

Hie  bleak  winter  orept  slowly  past,  and  the  shrill  March  winds  were 
lond  amidst  the  leafiess  trees  in  the  wood  behind  Harohatont  Towers. 
This  wood  was  open  to  any  foot-passenger  who  might  choose  to  wander 
Ifaat  way ;  and  Edward  Araodel  often  walked  upon  the  bank  of  the  slow 
river,  and  past  the  boat-houae,  beneath  whose  shadow  he  had  wooed  h^ 
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yonng  wife  in  the  brigiit  summer  tint  was  gone.  The  place  bad  b  monni- 
ful  attracdon  for  tbe  yoong  man,  by  reason  of  the  memory  of  the  past, 
•nd  a  different  and  ftr  keener  &MSination  in  theiseEofPaulMarohraonfs 
freqnsnt  occupation  of  his  rougbly-bnilt  paintiag-room. 

In  a  pnrposelees  and  nnaettled  frame  of  mind,  Edwaid  Armidel  kept 
watch  upon  the  man  he  hated,  Bcaroely  knowing  why  he  watebed,  or  for 
what  he  hoped,  but  with  a  Tague  bdief  that  something  would  be  dis- 
oavered ;  that  some  accident  might  eome  to  pass  whioh  would  emable  him 
to  say  to  Paul  Kaichmont, 

"  It  was  by  your  treachery  my  wife  perished ;  and  it  is  you  who  must 
answer  to  me  for  her  death." 

Bdwani  Anmdel  had  seen  nothing  of  his  Cousin  Oliria  during  tiiat 
dismal  winter.  HehadheldhimselfalooffromtheTowers, — thatistosay, 
he  had  never  presented  himself  Uiere  as  a  guest,  though  be  had  been  often 
oa  horseback  and  on  foot  in  die  wood  by  tbe  river.  He  had  not  nea 
Olivia,  but  be  had  heard  of  her  dkrough  his  valet,  Ur.  Morrioon,  who  in- 
sisted on  repeating  the  gossip  of  Kemberllng  for  the  benefit  of  his  listless 
and  indifierent  master. 

''They  do  say  as  Mr.  Paul  Marohmont  is  going  to  many  Mrs.  John 
Marobmoat,  sir,"  Mr.  Morrison  said,  delighted  at  the  importanoe  of  his 
information.  "  They  say  as  Mr.  Paul  is  always  up  at  the  Towers  visitin' 
Mrs.  JcAn,  and  that  she  takes  bis  advice  about  every  thing  as  she  doee, 
and  tiiat  she's  quite  wrapped  up  in  him  like." 

Edward  Arundel  looked  at  bis  attendant  with  unmitigated  sarprisa. 

",Hy  cousin  Olivia  marry  Paul  Maiobmont!"  be ^ezobimad.  "Yon 
should  be  wiser  dian  to  listen  to  such  foidish  gossip,  Morrison.  You  know 
what  country  people  are,  and  you  know  they  oan't  keep  their  tongues 
quiet" 

Mr.  Morrison  took  this  reproaoh  as  a  compliment  to  bis  suparior  in- 
tellignnoe. 

"  It  ain't  oftentimes  as  I  listens  to  their  talk,  m"  he  said ;  "  bat  if 
Pve  heani  this  said  once,  I've  heard  it  twenty  times ;  and  I've  beard  it  at 
the  filaok  Bull  too,  Mr.  Edward,  where  Mr.  Marcbmont  beqaent*  some- 
timee  with  his  sister's  husband ;  and  the  landlord^told  me  as  it  had  been 
spiAen  of  oooe  before  his  face,  and  he  didn't  deny  it." 

Edward  Anmdel  pimdered  gravely  over  this  gossip  of  the  Kembei- 
.tag  people.  It  was  not  so  very  improbable,  perhaps,  after  alL  Olivia 
only  held-  Marohmout  Towen  on  snfferaiwe.  It  might  be  that,  rather 
than  be  turned  out  of  her  stately  home,  she  would  acoept  tbe  hand  of  its 
rig^tfal  owner.  She  would  marry  Paul  Marohmont,  perhaps,  as  she  had 
married  his  brother, — for  the  sake  of  a  fortune  and  a  position.  She  had 
grudged  Mary  her  wealth,  and  now  she  sooght  to  become  a  sharer  in  that 
wealth. 

"Oh,  the  villany,  tbe  viUany!" 'cried  the  soldier.  "It  is  all  one  base 
fabric  of  treachery  and  wrong.  A^  marriage  ^be^een  these  two  will  be 
only  a  part  of  the^scheme.    Between  them  they  hare  driven  my  darling 
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to  her  death,  ami  ibej  will  nov  divide  the  prafitfl  of  their  gmllT 
work," 

The  7000^  man  determiiied  to  disoorer  whether  there  had  been  1^ 
foundation  for  the  Kamberling  goeaip.  He  had  not  seen  his  codbib  nnoe 
the  d&j  of  his  discoTeiy  of  the  paragr^h  in  the  newspaper,  and  he  went 
forthwith  to  the  Towers,  bent  on  asking  OUvia  the  straight  qnestira  aa  to 
the  tnnh  of  the  reports  that  had  reached  his  ean. 

He  walked  orer  to  the  drear;  loantion.  He  had  regained  liia 
strength  by  this  time,  and  he  had  recoreied  his  good  looks ;  bat  sonae- 
thtng  of  the  brightness  of  his  youth  was  gone ;  something  of  the  golden 
glory  of  his  beauty  had  Jaded.  He  was  no  longer  the  young  Apollo,  freab 
and  radiant  witli  the  divinity  of  the  skies.  He  had  soffered ;  and  saSer- 
ing  had  left  its  traote  on  his  ooontenanoe.  That  smiling  hopefulneaa,  that 
supreme  confidence  in  a  bright  Aitoie,  which  is  the  virginity  of  beraty, 
bad  perished  beneath  the  withering  influenoe  of  affliction. 

Mrs.  Uarchmont  was  not  to  be  seen  at  the  Towers,  She  had  gone 
down  to  the  boat-honse  with  Ur.  Paul  Maichmont  and  Mis.  Weston^  the 
■errant  said. 

"  I  will  see  them  together,"  Edward  Amndel  thought  "  I  will  sea 
if  my  eonsin  dares  to  tell  me  that  she  means  to  marry  this  man." 

He  walked  through  the  wood  to  the  lonely  boilding  by  the  rirer. 
The  Uaroh  winds  were  blowing  among  the  leafieos  trees,  mffling  tbe 
black  pools  of  water  that  the  rain  had  left  in  ereiy  hollow ;  the  amoke 
from  the  chimney  of  JPaul  Uanhntont's  painting-room  strolled  bope- 
kesly  against  the  wind,  and  was  beaten  back  upon  the  toof  from  which  it 
tried  to  rise.    Every  thing  succombed  before  that  pitiless  north-easter. 

Edward  Amndel  knodied  at  the  door  of  the  wooden  edifice  erected 
by  hu  foe.  He  soaroely  waited  forthe  answer  to  his  summons,  but  lifted 
the  latch,  and  walked  across  the  thresfaohl,  nnmvited,  unwelcome. 

There  were  four  people  in  the  painting-room.  Two  or  three  seemed 
to  hare  been  talking  together  when  Edward  knocked  at  the  door;  but 
tlie  speakers  had  stopped  simultaneously  and  abruptly,  and  then  was  a 
dead  silence  when  he  entered. 

Olivia  Maichmont  was  standing  under  the  broad  northern  window ; 
the  artist  was  sitting  upon  one  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  pavilion  j 
and  a  fow  paces  from  hbn,  in  an  old  cane-ohair  near  the  easel,  sat  Georg« 
Weaton,  the  suigeon,  with  his  wife  leaning  over  the  back  of  hia  chair. 
It  was  at  this  man  that  Edward  Anmdel  looked  longest,  riveted  by  the 
itrangs  expreedon  of  bis  face.  The  traces  of  intense  agitation  have  a 
peculiar  force  when  seen  in  a  usually  stoUd  countenanoe.  Your  mobile 
&oes  are  apt  to  give  an  exaggoated  record  of  emotion.  We  grow  aoow- 
tmned  to  their  changeJiil  expression,  their  vivid  betrayal  of  every  pass- 
ing sensation.  But  this  man's  was  one  of  those  faces  which  are  coly 
changed  from  their  apathedo  stilhiete  by  some  moral  earthquake,  whose 
shock  aronses  the  dullest  nan  from  his  stupid  imperturbability.  Such  a 
(book  had  lately  affected  Geoi^  "Weston,  the  quiet  sui^^eon  of  Kambw- 
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ling,  tlie  labmisaiTe  hnsbuid  of  Psnl  Marcbmont's  §iater.  His  jace  was 
-  as  whita  as  death ;  a  slow  trambling  shook  his  ponderom  frame ;  with 
one  of  his  big  fat  hands  he  pulled  a  cotton  handkerchief  irom  hia  pocket, 
and  tremnlonslf  wiped  the  perspiration  fnm  hia  bald  forehead.  His 
wife  bent  over  him,  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear ;  but  he  shook 
hie  head  with  a  piteous  geatore,  as  if  to  testily  his  inabilitj^  to  comyn- 
hend  her.  It  was  impoanble  for  a  man  to  betrsj  more  obrions  signs  of 
violent  a^tation  than  this  man  betrayed. 

"  It's  no  use,  lAvinia,"  he  murmured  hopelessly,  as  his  wife  whis- 
pered to  him  for  the  second  time;  "it's  no  use,  my  dear;  I  can't  ^et 
over  it." 

Mrs.  Weston  cast  one  rapid,  half- despairing,  half- appealing  glance  at 
her  brother,  and  in  the  next  moment  recovered  herself,  by  an  effort  only 
such  as  great  women,  or  wicked  women,  are  capable  of. 

"  Oh,  yon  ntes !"  she  died,  in  her  lirelieat  roica;  "  oh,  you  men!  What 
big  silly  babips,  what  nervous  creatures  yon  are  1  Come,  George,  I  won't 
have  yon  giving  way  to  this  fboheh  nonsense,  just  because  an  extra  glass 
or  so  of  Hirs.  Marahmont's  very  fine  old  port  has  happened  to  disagree 
with  yoQ.  Y<m  must  not  think  we  are  a  drunkard,  Ur.  Amndel,"  added 
the  lady,  taming  playfully  to  Bdwnrd,  and  patting  her  husband's  clumsy 
shoulder  as  she  spoka;  "we  are  only  a  poor  village  sui^eon,  with  e  limited 
income,  and  a  very  weak  hefld,  and  quite  unaccustomed  to  old  light  port. 
Come,  Hr.  George  Weston,  march  out  into  the  open  air,  sir,  and  let  ns 
see  if  the  March  wind  wiU  bring  yon  back  your  senses." 

And  without  another  word  Lavinia  Weston  hustled  her  husband,  who 
walked  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  ont  of  the  painting>room,  and  closed  the 
door  behind  her. 

Paul  Marahmont  laughed  as  the  door  shut  upon  bis  brother-in-law, 

"  Poor  George !"  he  said  carelessly;  "  I  thought  he  helped  himself  to 
the  port  a  little  too  liberally.  He  never  could  stand  a  glass  of  wine; 
and  he's  the  most  stnpid  creature  when  be  is  drunk." 

Excellent  as  all  this  by-play  was,  Edward  Arundel  was  not  deceived 
by  it 

"  The  man  was  not  drunk,"  he  thought;  "  he  was  frightened.  What 
could  have  happened  to  throw  him  into  that  state?  What  mastery  are 
these  people  hiding  amongst  themselves ;  and  what  should  he  have  to  do 
with  it?" 

"Good  evening,  Captain  Arundel,"  Panl  Marchmont  said.  "I  con- 
gratulate yon  on  ibe  change  in  your  appearance  since  yon  were  last  in 
this  place.  Yon  seem  to  have  quite  recovered  the  efleote  of  that  terrible 
railway-acndent." 

Edward  Arundel  drew  himself  up  stiffly  as  the  artist  spoke  to  him. 

"We  cannot  meet  except  as  enemies,  Hr.  Harchmont,"  he  said. 
"  My  cousin  bos  no  donbt  told  you  what  I  said  of  you  when  I  discovered 
the  lying  paragraph  which  yon  caused  to  be  ehown  to  my  wife." 

"  I  only  did  what  any  one  else  would  have  done  under  the  drcum- 
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ttKoeee,"  Paul  Harchmont  uuwerttd  qnietly.  "  I  wu  deonTsd  hf  » 
pennj-a-liner'B  false  report.  How  sbould  I  know  the  effect  that  rqxnt 
vonld  hare  npon  my  unhapp;  coosin  1" 

"  I  cBonot  diwoas  tbi§  matter  with  you,"  cried  Edward  Anudel,  hit 
Tmce  tremuloas  with  passion ;  "  I  am  almost  mad  when  I  think  {tf  it.  I 
am  not  safe ;  I  dare  not  tmst  myself.  I  look  npon  yon  as  the  deliberate 
aasamin  of  a  helpless  giri ;  fant  so  skilfbl  an  assassin,  tliat  notluB^  leas 
than  the  rengeance  of  God  can  toneh  yon.  I  ory  aloud  to  Him  tuglA 
and  day,  in  the  hope  that  He  will  hear  me,  and  aren^  my  wife's  deadi. 
I  cannot  ]odi  to  any  earliily  law  for  hdp ;  bat  I  trnst  in  God,  I  taraat  in 
God." 

There  are  very  few  positive  and  consistent  atheists  in  this  wm-Id. 
Mr,  Paul  HarchiaoDt  was  a  philosopher  of  the  infidel  school,  a  student 
of  Voltaire  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  Eneydopedia,  and  a  belierer  in 
those  liberal  days  before  the  Beign  of  Terror,  when  FranohmeD,  in  cofie»- 
honaea,  discnssed  the  Supreme  under  the  soobiiqaet  of  Jlons.  rBb«; 
but  he  grew  a  little  paler  as  Edward  Arundel,  with  kindling  eyea  said 
n[difted  hand,  declared  his  faith  in  a  Divine  Avenger. 

The  Boeptieal  artist  may  have  thought, 

"  What  if  there  should  be  some  reality  in  the  creed  so  many  we^ 
fools  confide  in  7    What  if  there  u  a  God  who  cannot  abide  iniquity  f 

"  I  came  here  to  look  for  yon,  Olivia,"  Edward  Aniadel  Gatd  pn- 
aently.  "  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Will  you  oome  into  the  mod 
with  me?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  wish  it,"  Mrs.  Marchmont  answered  quietly. 

The  conains  went  out  of  the  painting-room  tngedier,  leaving  Paol 
Marchmont  alone.    They  walked  on  for  a  few  yards  in  ailoice. 

"  What  is  the  quehtion  you  came  here  to  ask  me  7"  Olivia  askod  ab* 
mptly. 

"The  Kemberling  people  have  raised  a  report  about  you  whidi  I 
should  fancy  would  be  scarcely  agreeable  to  j  oniself,"  answered  Edwaid. 
"You  would  hardly  wish  to  baefit  by  Mary's  dea^,  would  you,  Oliviar' 

He  looked  at  her  aearchingly  as  he  spoke.  Her  feoe  was  at  all  dmea 
BO  expressive  of  hidden  cares,  of  cruel  mental  tortures,  that  there  waa 
little  room  in  her  connteDanoe  for  any  new  emotieD.  Her  ooosin  looked 
in  vain  for  any  change  in  it  now. 

"Benefit  by  her  death  1"  she  exclaimed.  "  How  should  I  benefit  by 
ber  death  r 

"  By  marrying  the  man  who  inherits  this  estate.  They  say  ynn  at« 
going  to  marry  Paul  Marohmont" 

Qlivia  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  surprise. 

"Do  they  say  that  of  me?"  she  asked.    "Do  people  say  that?" 

"  They  do.    Is  it  true,  OUvia  ?" 

The  widow  tnmed  upon  him  almost  fisrody. 

"  What  does  it  matter  to  you  whether  it  is  true  or  not  ?  What  do 
yoB  sure  whom  I  marry,  or  what  becomes  of  me  7" 
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"  I  care  this  maoh,"  Edvard  Amndel  answered,  "  tJiftt  I  would  not 
hare  yoar  reputation  lied  away  by  the  g^oaups  of  Kemberlinf^.  I  ahould 
deefHse  you  if  you  married  this  man.  But  if  you  do  not  mean  to  many 
him,  yon  have  no  ri^bt  to  encourage  hia  lisits ;  yon  are  trifling  with  your 
own  good  name.  Yon  ahoald  leave  this  plaoe,  and  by  t^t  means  give 
the  lie  to  any  falae  reports  that  have  arisen  about  you." 

"  Leave  this  place  I"  cried  Olivia  Harchmont,  with  a  tutter  laa^ 
"  Leave  this  plaoe  I  0  my  God,  if  I  could ;  if  I  could  ga  away  and 
bnry  myself  somewhere  at  the  otJier  end  of  tJte  world,  and  f<H^t, — and 
forget!"  She  said  this  as  if  to  hfrselfj  as  ir  it  had  been  a  cry  of  despair 
wrung  from  her  in  despite  of  herself;  then,  turning  to  Edward  Arundd, 
she  added,  in  a  quieter  voice,  "  I  oan  never  leave  ^  plaoe  till  I  leave  it 
in  my  ooffin.    I  am  a  prisoner  b««-for  life." 

She  turned  fixw  him,  and  walked  slowly  away,  with  her  faoe  towards 
the  dying  sunlight  in  the  low  western  eky. 


fbyCoOglc 
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^iYor|h-at  d  <01inrr. 


GoNTBBSATioK,  I  hare  Lord  Bmoii'b  autlioritj  for  sa^in^,  makee  a 
readjr  man.  ConTersation  in  tlie  language  of  a  cotmtry,  with  the  natiTM 
of  that  oonntty,  and  in  the  oountry  itself  is,  I  am  informed,  the  osAj 
method  of  acquiring  a  foreign  tongue.  This  last  thesie  has,  indeed,  been 
forced  upon  me  <rith  relenUeas  pertinaci?  by  flippant  iriendB.  "  Yon 
may  grow  gray  in  the  study  of  a  grammar  j  learn  oonjugatdons  mitfl 
you  can  repeat  them  baokwuds ;  pats  a  oompedtiTe  examination  in  the 
fables  of  La  Fontaine ;  and  then" — it  is  the  sudonio  Tufter  who  speaks— 
"  pat  yon  at  table  with  half-a-dozen  Frenchmen,  and  where  are  jou  ?  No, 
air,"  contjnoed  that  oonrteons  sage  j  "  a  language  is  only  to  be  picked  op 
by  mixing  freely  with  the  people ;  and  if  you  attppose  that  by  muddling 
yoonelf  over  a  paroel  of  blank"  (Tofber  avows  lumaelf  of  "  tiie  old  school," 
and  is  an  impulsive  conrersatiooaliet)  "  books  you  will  be  one  whit  the 
wiser  when  you  have  crossed  the  Channel,  why,  yon  are  only  laying  op  i 
heavy  stock  ofgrlef  fi>ryourBel£  Who  do  we  know  that  speaks  Frenchf 
Naylor? — educated  at  Bouen;  Plimkins? — lived  five  years  in  Paris; 
Sprattle  1 — went  to  Boulogne  for  two  months  during  that  awkwardnea 
about  the  Larkins'  acceptance,  and  came  back  a  fluent  Frendunan.  Ajid 
in  the  whole  round  of  our  acquaintance  I  defy  you  to  name  one  man  who 
speaks  (tpedkt,  mind  you,  not  reads)  a  foreign  tongne  who  has  sot 
'  picked  it  up'  in  the  country  itself." 

This  was  the  fkg  end  of  an  exhortation  to  which  Tofter  &Toured  me 
on  my  timidly  suggesting  that  we  should  study  French  together  prin 
to  our  starting  fbr  our  first  Continental  trip.  Partly  because  I  was  over 
awed  by  the  confidence  of  IVfter's  manner,  partly  because  his  arguments 
appealed  strongly  to  my  own  inherent  indolence,  and  partly  becaoae  the 
mysteriously-pleasant  vagueness  of  "  picking  it  up"  had  a  dibtmnmrt, 
free-and-easy  sound,  strongly  su^^estive  of  a  royal  road  to  knowledge 
I  gave  way,  or  rather  my  half-formed  resolutions  were  cast  to  the  winds; 
and  so  it  was  that  I  found  myself  alone  in  Paris  in  the  Uay  of  this  pn- 
sent  year  of  grace,  with  little  more  knowledge  of  French  than  a  pocket- 
dictionary  could  supply.  I  quarrelled  with  Tufter  soon  afW  the  convsN 
sation  quoted.  I  luid  not,  consequently,  his  superb  self-oonfidenoe  to  faO 
back  upon,  and  I  felt  like  a  little  boy  whose  first  eflbrt  at  swimming  ii 
in  deep  water,  and  who  is  playfully  told  to  "  strike  one"  It  is  all  vaj 
well  to  say  "  [nek  it  up,"  but  I  want  to  know  how.  Parts  of  speech, 
said  I  to  myself,  do  not  walk  about  the  streets  like  the  ready-cooW 
ducks  in  the  fairy  tale,  crying,  "  Come,  use  me ;"  and  though  I  have, 
over  and  above  the  dictionary  aforesaid,  some  dim  school- reminisoflDC^* 
about  a  certain  cock  which  scratched  (in  French)  upon  a  dnng-hHI,  vA 
found,  by  chance,  a  predous  stone,  still  I  shall  scarcely  find  my  sli;''^ 
acquaintance  with  that  fortunate  bird  of  much  service  to  me  when  I  n'^ 
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to  order,  tsj,  a  warm  bath.  Bnt  sTRnnt,  doubts  I  Do  I  not  haMtnallj 
ose,  after  the  fuhion  of  a  certain  great  writer,  vwi,  qui  vow  parU,  and 
que  wulez-votte?  as  literary  garnishes?  and  hare  I  not  some  half-dozen 
other  nsefiil  phrasei  at  my  finger-endi,  each  one  of  which  is  perfect  in 
its  way  ?  Sorely,  yes.  And  if,  with  this  snn^  little  capital  of  knowledge, 
I  do  not  "  pick  np"  with  considerable  suocess,  let  me  be  branded  as  a 
nomsknll  for  the  term  of  my  natural  life.  Away,  then,  misgiTings ; 
throw  diffidence  to  the  dogs,  I'll  none  of  it  What  I  want  in  mere  verbi- 
age (I  repeated  the  last  two  words  with  inefiable  BOom)  I  will  supply 
with  expressive  geetore  and  eloquent  look,  and  Pm  only  very  glad  that 
I  have  not  botliered  myself  with  dry-as-dnst  teaching,  but  luve  a  com- 
paratively virgin-eoil  whereon  observation  and  experience  may  work. 

Hub  soliloquy  took  place  in  the  bedroom  of  a  certain  hotel  on  the 
Boulevards  after  I  bad  been  in  Paris  a  week.  The  two  friends  whose 
kind  tbonghtfnlness  bad  prevented  my  ever  wishing  to  "  run  alone,"  who 
had  accompanied  me  down  crypts,  up  towers,  over  galleries,  and  through 
the  entire  curriculum  of  sight-seeing,  bad  left  the  preceding  night,  and  I 
had  now  to  make  myself  understood  for  the  next  few  days  without  guid- 
ance or  help.  My  first  essay  was  at  the  post-office.  A  mucb-needed 
remittance,  I  knew,  awaited  me  there ;  and  in  what  better  capacity  could 
I  hope  to  appear  than  as  a  young  Englishman  with  registered-Ietter- 
sending  friends  ?  Map  in  hand,  and  with  the  French  for  poat-ofGce  very 
clearly  in  my  head,  I  proceeded  gaily  down  the  Rue  Uontmartre.  Not 
silently,  by  any  means.  "  Picking  up"  was  my  mission,  so  I  (craftily  pre- 
tending to  have  lost  my  way)  said,  with  much  blandness, "  The  post-office, 
if  yon  please,"  to  half  the  idlers  I  saw,  and  by  this  means  learnt  that  ^  (frott 
meant  to  the  right.  Perhaps  a  remembraace  of  a  certain  motto,  not  uncon- 
nected with  a  lion  and  uniooni,  helped  me  to  this  discovery,  but  I  think  it 
was  mainly  due  to  the  energetic  pointings  of  my  street-friends.  Still,  I  felt 
I  had  learnt  something  by  the  time  I  had  reached  tbe[^Rue  Jean  Jacques 
SouBseau,  a  few  doors  to  the  right  of  which  stood  the  eatabbabment  I 
sought.  Very  dingy  and  dirty  it  looked.  No  beautifying  hand  had 
beoD  at  work  here,  and  a  desolate  courtyard,  in  front  of  a  neglected, 
mangy  sort  of  edifice,  somewhat  damped  my  courage,  and  miade  me  half 
wish  I  had  brought  an  interpreter,  af^er  all.  Through  a  swing-door, 
over  which  was  an  inscription  prohibiting  smoking  (my  dictionary  taught 
me  this),  and  I  was  in  a  sort  of  den,  along  which  ran  a  screen,  half  wood, 
half  iron  bars,  dividing  the  official  from  the  enter  world.  Selecdug  the 
pigeon-hole  whereon  my  initial  letter  was  inscribed,  I  handed  in  my 
naoie  (caretully  written  out  beforehand),  and  said,  "  If  you  please,"  in 
sonorous  but  winning  tones.  A  middle-aged  clerk,  of  scorbutic  com- 
plexion and  dissatisfied  aspect,  looked  at  me  with  momentary  interest, 
and  then  transferred  his  attention,  as  I  thought,  in  a  marked  manner,  to 
a  gentleman  in  a  blouse,  who  bad  oome  in  subsequently  to  myself.  If  I 
could  have  remarked  "  It's  not  &ir,"  I  might  possitdy  have  roused  that 
public  servant  to  a  sense  of  justice;  but  as  I  was  reduced  to  a  repetition 
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of  "  If  joa  plisase"  in  a  rathar  lidgher  key,  I  gathered  from  the  vtead- 
futnesB  of  hia  guie  that  he  ooiuidared  me  a  natural  cariosity  wbenwith 
it  was  pleasant  to  trifle.  After  a  good  deal  of  convenatifln  with  ths 
blouse,  spoken  with  nioh  friroloua  rapidity  that  it  did  not  improTA  me  io 
Hie  least,  but  whioh,  I  am  persuaded,  was  in  the  imperative  mood,  the 
offiaial  hand  vas  at  Imgth  extended  for  my  slip  of  paper,  die  official  eye 
glanced  at  it  cuncaily,  and  the  official  tongue  repeated  what  appeared  to 
be  a  complicated  Frencdi  sentence  bat  which  I  have  since  had  reason  to 
betiere  was  intended  for  my  name.  I  bore  no  malice,  and  replied  affablj, 
"  If  yon  please ;"  and  after  some  artistic  turning  and  tvisting,  andseveral 
feints  and  make-believes,  all  done  with  great  skill,  the  soorbutie  one  held 
up  a  letter  which  I  at  onoe  saw  was  my  own.  To  extend  my  hand,  aad 
to  smilingly  say  "  Thank  yoo,"  was  not,  I  thin^  aa  of&nsiTe  oonrae  of 
proceeding ;  yet  it  appeared  to  irritate  that  official  io  a  remarkable  degrseu 
Of  oontse  I  cannot  be  certain  that  he  called  me  names,  but  his  exaspera- 
tion was  so  manifest,  and  his  Tolubility  so  great,  that  I  felt  excentrely 
uncomfortable,  and  repeated  my  "  If  you  please"  in  a  delicately  tfolth- 
getio  manner.  Hore  Tulnbllity  and  increased  exasperation  was  ib»  onlj 
result,  and  aa  a  last  resource  I  made  the  humiliating  confession,  by  signa 
and  words,  that  I  did  not  understand  French,  and  that  I  was  an  English- 
man. Why  this  should  have  led  to  my  being  supplied  with  a  sheet  of 
fboLic^  and  a  steel  pen,  as  if  I  wished  to  make  my  will,  is  one  of  thoee 
myst«riea  I  nerer  hope  to  &thom.  Af^r  some  ddiberation,  I  wrote  oat 
with  great  neatness  the  name  of  the  post-town  from  which  I  knew  the 
money  had  been  remitted,  and  pointed  to  my  letter  with  a  propitiatory 
smile,  which  would  have  melted  any  misanthrope  but  an  official  coe. 
The  paper  was  returned  to  me  with  language  which  sounded  rary  like 
swearing,  and  with  an  amount  of  shrugs  and  shakes  which  said  but  too 
expressiTely,  "If  thafa  tlie  best  you  can  do,  the  sooner  you  retire  the 
hetto  I"  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  my  London  address  was  needed. 
I  therefore  inscribed  i<  on  the  p^>er,  and  handed  it  hack  airily,  as 
if  to  say,  "Bight  at  lasL  Yon  see,  we  shall  understand  one  another 
in  tame."  This  was  the  last  straw.  All  the  other  officers  were  called 
to  witness  the  new  proof  of  my  fraudulent  intentions ;  eren  tlie  people 
who  were  waiting  for  their  lett«rs  eyed  ma  with  snspioion,  which  my 
plaintive  "If  you  please — net  French,"  seemed  rather  to  heighten  than 
allay.  Here  was  a  dreadful  complication.  I  was  too  nerrons  to  we 
my  diodonaiy ;  and  I  had,  besides,  wrought  up  the  acorbutio  official  to 
such  a  pitch  of  irritable  impatience,  that  I  firmly  believed  any  further 
blundering  would  eventuate  in  my  being  handed  over  to  the  legal  aat^- 
rities  aa  insolent  and  contumacious.  Meditating  rather  mefblly  on  the 
faOnre  of  my  "picking  up,"  and  wondering  whether  I  should  be  permitted 
to  leave  the  place  for  aa  interpreter,  and,  if  not,  what  they  would  do 
with  me,  and,  above  all,  what  I  should  do  if  they  dismissed  me  without 
my  money,  I  was  addressed  by  one  of  the  public,  a  little  &t  man,  who 
said  something  unintelligiUe  but  oivil,  and  who  eridently  had  wrestled 
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on  m;  behalf  with  the  gloom;  ono  I  had  bo  terribly  [RVYoked.  Obedient 
to  hill  g«stni«t,  I  followed  that  litde  fat  man,  with  touohing  meekneM 
along  a  corridw  and  into  a  room.  I  then  discovered  that  he  was  amiahlo 
httt  nseleea,  and  that  hia  asanmption  of  interpreting  for  me  was  a  delusion 
and  a  mare.  I  oould  not  understand  one  word  he  uttered,  except  "  flng- 
lis-good ;"  and  when  he  took  me  before  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  and 
tnnslated  that  urbane  functionary's  mnarka  into  Spanish,  I  felt  that  he 
was  basely  aeqniring  political  capital  at  my  ezpenae.  The  more  rdie- 
mentJy  he  translated,  the  less  I  understood;  and  as  by  this  time  my 
original  interloemor  had  joined  his  chief,  the  plot  thickened  with  dis^ree- 
able  intensity.  "  Even  his  own  friend  can  make  nothing  of  him,"  was 
the  unt  of  remark  ha  looked,  and  1  have  no  doubt  made.  The  little  man, 
who  was  a  well-meaning  busybody,  took  me  on  one  side,  and  whispwed, 
"Englis  ha;  Spanis  no?  German  nof"  and  then  we  looked  at  each 
other;  and  J  was  evidently  expected  to  speak  fireely  in  one  of  those 
tongues.  This  was  a  little  hard,  as  my  newly-found  friend  had  volun- 
teered his  Bssistanoe,  and  was  supposed  hy  the  officials  to  be  interpreting 
their  wishes.  I  do  not  to  this  day  know  how  I  discovered  that  they 
wanted  my  Paris  address.  There  was  wringmg  of  hands  on  my  side, 
polite  Babeldcm  from  the  Utde  man  (who  obviously  kept  up  the  delusion 
that  he  was  conversing  with  me  in  English,  and  who  posrably  explained 
my  non-comprehension  by  assertmgthatlwas  of  weak  intellect),  helpless 
conrtesy  irom  the  chief,  and  increased  atony -heartednees  from  the  sub. 
Again  was  the  &tal  foolscap  put  before  me ;  and  this  time,  in  sheer  des- 
peration, I  wrote  Hotel ,  when,  to  my  great  relief,  they  all  smiled, 

held  up  their  several  forefingers  like  the  witches  in  Maebetfi,  said,  "  At 
one  hour,"  and  dismissed  me  kindly,  but  mihtmt  t}u  letter.  The  little 
man,  atiU  basely  pretending  that  I  understood  him,  having  thanked  the 
chief  with  much  politeness,  made  an  elaborate  speech  to  officialdom,  and 
at  me,  and  led  me  away.  When  we  were  alone,  he  again  remarked, 
"Euglis  ha;  Spanis  no;  German  no;  ha,  ha!"  AAer  which  he  took 
off  his  hat,  placed  his  hand  upon  his  pudgy  breast,  and  left  me.  Bewil- 
dered and  mortified,  I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  hotel,  related  the  whole 
aSair  to  an  English  waiter,  who  explained  that,  without  a  passport,  or 
some  guarantee  that  the  applicant  is  the  person  he  repreaents  himself, 
the  Paris  post-office  objects  to  part  vrith  registered  letters;  but  that, 
havmg  given  the  name  of  my  hotel,  mine  wouhl  doubtless  be  delivered 
by  the  one-o'olock  post.  Not  an  improper  {wecaution,  perhaps ;  but  I 
made  up  my  mind  on  two  points, — first,  that's  foreign  government  office 
is  not  a  fuvonrable  place  for  "  picking  up ;"  and  secondly,  that  inasmuch 
as  the  poete-restante  at  Paris  must  be  used  by  nearly  as  many  Londoners 
as  natives,  that  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  if  at  least  one  of  the 
officials  were  taught  English.  My  letter  arrived  in  due  course.  Its 
precious  oontents  were  converted  into  snch  a  Tast-soonding  number  of 
francs,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  come  unexpectedly  into  a  snug  property; 
and  I  set  off  for  Versailles. 
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No  railvaf  for  me.  Ho,  no ;  th«  tnxawij  laid  down  by  tlie  modert 
American  will  be  the  thio^.  On  the  roof  thereof  I  will  min^e  with  tlw 
people,  ask  the  names  of  places,  chat  freely,  learn  much,  and  ho  condow 
to  myself  the  failure  of  the  morning.  Upon  thia  oantvan,  which  ia  of 
similar  make  and  shape  to  those  started  by  the  ambitious  Train  on 
some  of  our  own  suburban  roada,  see  me  therefore  ensoonoed,  with 
mnoh  company  of  the  workman  and  peaaaat  class,  and  an  infinity  of 
merchandise  and  market-goods.  We  had  plenty  of  oonrenation.  Hj 
mode  of  opening  it  was  exceedingly  simple.  I  said,  "  Pardon,  I  qtesk 
not  Frendi;  what  name  that?"  and  by  dint  of  pointing,  smiling,  snd 
what  Tufter  calls  "  mn^ng,"  my  neighbours  right  and  left  ande^ 
stood  that  I  was  asking  the  name  of  a  bridge,  a  statne,  or  a  Tillage. 
They  enjoyed  it  ezoeesiTely.  I  sat  between  two  friends,  who  treated  mi 
as  a  sort  of  game,  guessing  what  I  meant,  and  putting  me  posers,  wiii 
great  good  humour  and  hilarity.  We  agreed  that  it  was  a  fine  ixj, 
that  Paris  was  beautiful,  that  I  was  about  to  see  grand  pictures  asd 
gardens,  and  that  London  was  lai^.  These, gratifying  results  wen 
patiently  worked  ont  like  mathematicBl  problems,  and  were  valued  i> 
proportion  to  our  diffionlly  in  acquiring  them.  When  talking  of  I^utdon, 
and  after  we  had  agreed  that  it  was  larger  but  not  so  beautiful  as  Puiii 
my  left-hand  companion  questioned  me,  as  I  thought,  upon  a  point  » 
natural  history.  Waving  both  hands  above  his  head,  and  flapping  lui 
arms  to  his  side  oa  if  in  imitation  of  flying,  and  pointing,  as  it  seemed, 
to  a  flock  of  birds,  I  understood  him  to  remark  that  we  had  notbing  of 
that  sort  in  England.  I  was  quite  shocked,  and  stood  up  manfiill;  ^ 
the  omitholi^  of  my  native  land.  Birds  of  all  kinds  flourished  then, 
I  insisted,  Uie  same  as  in  France.  "  In  France  all  the  same,  in  Englsnd 
all  the  same ;  all  the  same,  you  know,  all  the  same,"  were,  I  believe,  my 
very  words.  I  was  dearly  not  understood,  or  not  believed.  Hat* 
waving  of  die  hands,  more  imitation  of  flying,  and  an  nnmistaksble 
expression  of  disbelief  on  the  face  of  my  friend.  "  All  the  same,"  I  rt- 
iterated,  in  an  ai^iimentative  and  information-giring  manner.  "5«^ 
no, — pardon,  monsieur, — ever  black,"  was  the  reply ;  and  as  he  continw' 
to  flap  his  arms  like  a  human  windmill,  and  to  say  "  always  more  daik, 
I  was  compelled  to  hand  him  my  dictionary ;  when  I  found  that  tbs 
gymnastics  I  had  supposed  to  ref^  to  birds  were  meant  to  denote  tw 
atmosphere  around  us,  and  that  the  "  ever  black"  and  the  "  nothing  ot 
this  kind"  applied  to  the  state  of  fog  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  Englsnd 
ia  perpetually  obscured.  Then  we  had  a  hearty  laugh  together,  and  I 
locked  out  "  bird,"  and  explained  my  mistake,  and  tried  to  make  it 
appear  that  some  days  were  as  fine  as  this  even  in  England;  <f^ 
last  statement  was  received  with  perfect  good  temper  and  polite  ioa^ 
dulity. 

Once  at  Versaillea,  I  had  only  to  shake  my  head  at  the  peripatatie 
vend<Hrs  of  pictures  and  books,  to  evade  the  profeesional  guides  who  cli- 
morotuly  tender  their  venal  services,  and  to  ask  one  of  the  solditf>  ^ 
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dot;  ibrthe  entraiLOfl  to  the  Ch&tean.  "J'alheMin  pour  tint^riear,  pour 
1st  peintiffvt,  pour  lea  cvrioniii,  a,  voua  plait,  monsieur,"  was  m;  mode 
of  patting  the  queition ;  and  as  I  eked  out  the  gracafal  ientenoe  b;  point- 
ing fint  at  the  building,  then  at  my  visual  oi^anfl,  and  finally  by  a  lively 
pantomime  ezprenire  of  ecstatic  d^ight  at  the  glories  of  France,  it  folly 
answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  framed. 

The  galleriea  tbenuelves  are  so  admirably  airanged,  that  I  had  no 
difficulty  either  in  examining  their  content*  or  in  traveraing  their  entire 
length.    Green-coated,  red>waistcaated  officials  (who  apparently  spend 
mnoh  of  liieir  time  in  slumber,  after  the  fashion  of  hall-pwlen  in  oar  own 
iavoured  land)  abound  throughout;   and  a  distinotly-nttered  "  Eat-il 
eomme  ^a  ?'  from  me,  invariably  solved  any  doubt  as  to  which  of  two 
tnminga  it  was  desirable  to  talce.    The  milee  of  high  colouring  and  burn- 
ished gold,  tbe  new  brightness  of  the  imperial  eagles,  the  acres  of  spoilt 
.   canvas  (varied  by  many  good  pietores,  including  the  marvellous  battle- 
'  soenes  of  Horace  Yamet);  the  obarming  peeps  at  the  woods  of  Steudon, 
'  at  the  famous  avenues  j  the  garden-ecenery,  with  its  quaintly-clipped 
'  trees  and  formal  parterres ;  the  chapel ;  the  approaches,  from  which  that 
^  terrible  horde  of  Amazonian  revolutionistB  first  cried,  "  Bread,  bread  !" 
''  in  the  ears  of  a  trembling  court; — all  these  it  needed  no  knowledge  of 
'  the  langnagfi  to  criticise  and  enjoy.    It  strikes  me,  by  the  way,  as  note- 
"  worthy,  that  the  names  of  the  modem  artists  are  inscribed  on  the  frames 
F  of  their  several  pictures  thus,  "Par  Mr.  Horace  Yemet,"  instead  of  the 
"  *'  M."  which  I  have  always  understood  to  be  the  French  abbreviation  of 
'  MoTuieur.    Can  this  be  one  more  symptom  of  the  Anglomania  so  ram- 
<=  pant  in  Paris  at  Ihis  time  T  a  mania  which  clothes  the  males  of  the  upper 
\  ten  thousand  in  our  fashioni  of  a  few  years  back,  and  makes  the  stiiF  all- 
■  round  collar  and  the  "  mutton-chop  whisker"  a  far  commoner  sight  on 
'  ^e  Champs  Elys^es  than  in  Rotten  Row.    I  should  like  to  know,  too, 
whether  this  yearning  after  English  ways  portends  any  thing  below  the 
'  sor&ce,  and,  if  go,  what  ?    Has  it,  for  instance,  any  conneiion  witli  the 
I  Anglomania  which  Mr.  Oarlyle  quotes  aa  one  of  the  heralds  of  revolution, 
and  as  being  "  prophetic  of  much"  1    Who  can  say  7    But,  without  any 
I  morbid  eye-straining  after  "the  handwriting  on  the  wall,"  the  France  of 
'  1781-S,  as  portrayed  by  the  philosopher  of  Chelsea,  when  put  in  juita- 
I  position  with  the  France  of  to-day,  makes  a  sufficiently  curious  parallel. 
1  Mr.  Carlyle  tells  us  of  "  cultivated  men,  your  Dukes  de  Liancourt  and 
I  de  la  Roohefoncaolt,  admiring  the  English  constitution  and  the  English 
national  character;"  and  that  they  "would  import  of  it  what  they  can." 
Again,  in  bitter  satire,  he  writes  of  "  Non-Admiral  the  Duke  de  Chartres 
(not  yet  d'Orleans  or  Egalit^)  flying  to  and  fro  the  Strait,  importing  Eng- 
;  lish  fashions,  as  he,  being  hand  and  glove  with  an  English  Prince  of 
I  Wales,  was  surely  qualified  to  do;"  and  fiirther,  that  "carriages  and 
.  saddles;  top-boots  and  redingotea  (riding-coals)  from  London,  jok^ 
:  (jockeys)  from  Yorkshire,  English  curricles-aod-fonr,  the  trot  <i  l'Anglai» 
'\  (rising  in  the  stirrups),  and  tbe  passion  for  amateur  driving,  were  all 
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commoo  sjinptomB  of  Btroni^  national  adtninttion  tor  tbe  smiu 
occupations,  and  institntions  of  England." 

One  mora  passage  from  Mr.  Gorljle,  and  yn  will  fooeeed  with  sight- 
seeing- and  "  picking'  np."  Speaking  of  t^e  yean  pret^ding  th«  'Rmga.  of 
Terror,  he  says : 

"  Consider  Longobamp  now  when  I>ent  is  ending,  and  tlie  giorj  "S 
Paris  and  France  has  gone  forth,  as  in  annual  wont.  Not  to  BBBst  at 
Tenebrit  masses,  bat  to  sun  and  show  itself,  and  talnte  the  Toang"  sprag. 
Manifold,  bright-tinted,  glittering  with  gold,  all  throngh  the  Bma  de 
Bonlogne,  in  )oDg-drBwn  Tariqiftted  rows,  like  long-drawn  liviD^  flowep- 
borders,  talips,  dahltae,  liltee-of-the-Talley,  all  in  their  moving  flower- poti 
(of  now-gilt  carriages) ;  pleosare  of  the  eye,  and  pride  of  life !  So  rrila 
and  dances  the  procession ;  steady,  of  firm  atui'nnee,  as  if  it  rolled  on 
adamant  and  the  fonndatioos  of  the  world,  not  on  mere  heraldio  paitd»- 
ment,  tmder  which  smoulders  a  lake  of  fira." 

Snbstftntfl  scrip  from  the  Bonrae  for  heraldic  parchment,  aad  mad 
of  the  abore  strong  description  applies  with  strange  force  to  tlM  Bob  de 
Sonlt^e  of  six  weeks  l»ck.  There  were  tin  long-drawn  Tari^fated 
rows,  there  the  "moying  flower-pota,"  even  more  brilliant  than  in  the 
France  of  ]!l[r,  GaHyle;  there,  too,  the  pleasure  of  the  eye,  tbe  pride  if 
life,  the  firm  assorance;  and  horering  about  all,  as  it  leaned  to  me,  m 
indefinable  air  of  glittering  instability.  Tbe  "jokeit,"  the  groomsi,  tbe 
horses  and  carrrsgea,  are  as  common  and  as  rigidly  Britannia — bearing 
the  same  relation  to  those  of  England,  that  is,  as  Britannia  metal  does  to 
silrer — as  when  the  Bake  de  Chartres  drove  his  English  fbnr-in-hand  at 
the  races  of  Vincennes;  while  the  haut-hfe,  le  »port,taA  the  "  Waax- 
faall,"  speak  the  same  borlesqne  tongue  as  the  "ri^/ngoteg"  and  "  trot  k 
VAngJaid*  of  eighty  jreais  ago.  Conpling  these  waifs  and  stnya  witli  the 
whispers  current  anent  the  Opposition,  and  the  excited  little  groaps  I 
saw  sbmgging  their  ahonldera  over  tbe  Fersigny  plaoud  against  the 
candidature  of  H.  Thiers,  one  cannot  help  speculating  npon  the  aigns  of 
the  times,  and  wondering  whether  this  renewed  aping  of  tiie  raannan 
and  pleasures  of  a  people  politically  free  bodes  well  few  the  penaanenee 
of  the  empire. 

But  the  last  picture-room  and  the  last  iculpture-gallery  in  the  Cfaft- 
teau  have  been  explored ;  and  the  two  IVianons,  the  greats  and  tbe  Iah, 
and  the  famous  Swias  village  bnflt  by  Marie  Antoinette,  are  to  be  v»ted 
before  I  leave  Versailles.  No  difficulty  about  finding  anyof  tbeea.  Oao 
of  the  green-coated  ones  walks  with  me  through  the  large  l^ianon,  ex- 
]daim*ng  is  highly- eoloured  French  tbe  traditions  of  each  room  (N.B. 
ha  is  paid  by  the  government,  and,  like  onr  railway-servants,  atriotlr 
forbidden  to  accept  gratuities),  to  all  of  wfaid)  I  bow  intelligently,  and 
am  pleased  to  recf^ise  a  femilJar  word  here  and  there.  Thus,  the  bed- 
room occupied  by  Qneen  Victoria  on  her  visit  to  Lotus  Philippe,  a&d  de 
private  apartment  and  simple  writing-desk  of  the  fint  Emperor,  are 
shown  to  me.     I  am  fiirther  givoi  to  nnderEtand  that  the  latter  room  ia 
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in  the  same  eondtttoa  u  when  hatntnall;  used  bj  Napoleon;  at  whidi  I 
marvel,  for  it  contains  busts  of  both  his  wives,  and  one  would  iancy  tibat, 
even  in  marble,  the  ill-starred  Josephine  wonld  aoareelj  be  plaoad  in  siu^ 
proximit;  to  her  succeeaor.  The  Swiss  villa^,  with  the  nominal  ooenpa- 
tion  of  the  original  proprietor  of  each  honse  still  inscribed  over  the  door- 
wa;^,  was  TOT7  remaneratiTe  sight-seeing,  from  it  and  mj  dictumary 
togethat  I  learnt  that  laiterie  means  dairy,  and  imiris  stable ;  while  in 
predjfter  and  fwiaria  I  had  no  diSonlty  is  reading  pastor  and  lawyer. 
I  have  not  seen  many  more  melancholy  sig^hts  than  this  viUaf^  on  that 
bright  May  day.  The  cool  and  rault-like  marble  interior  of  the  dairy, 
wlwua  the  &ir  royal  hands  had  possibly  dabbled  with  the  milk  and  er«am  ; 
the  aolemn  Btillness  of  the  plainly-famished  rooms  of  the  "squire's 
house"  (only  to  be  peeped  at  through  the  windows  these) ;  and  the  Zoa- 
avea  on  duty  at  frequent  intervals, — all  spoke  moomfuUy  of  change,  and 
of  the  £ad  fate  of  the  light-hearted  young  queen,  who,  weary  of  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  of  a  palace,  had  this  toy-village  built,  wherein  to 
play  at  pastoral  life,  and  b«  the  patnnesB  of  a  model  priest,  a  modal 
lawyer,  a  model  school,  and  model  villagers,  each  character  being  filled 
by  the  rank  or  beauty  of  her  court.  Cogitating  upon  these  things,  I 
left  the  deserted  village  by  another  route,  and  wandering  pleasantly 
among  the  shrubberies  and  gardens  environing  the  lesser  Trianon  (also 
shnt  up),  I  contrived  to  lose  my  way,  and  to  describe  a  circle.  Falling 
back  upon  that  invaluable  word  "want,"  I  simply  said  to  a  soldier 
(there  are  soldiers,  either  off  or  on  duty,  at  every  half-dozen  yards  at 
Versailles),  "  Pardon,  Motitieuf''  (I  am  very  polite  in  French)  j  "fat 
betmnpovr  le  chmtin  defer  d,  Paris,"  and  was  courteously  pat  into  the 
right  path. 

For  the  sake  of  variety,  I  eschewed  the  tramway  of  America,  and 
returned  by  the  railway  proper;  and  thus  it  was  that  I  carried  on  my 
celebrated  conversation  with  a  Uvely  French  lady,  concerning  which 
I  have  borne  so  much  chaff  from  the  ribald.  There  was  no  one  ebe 
in  the  carriage.  She  was  a  natty,  piqnant-looking  little  dame,  with  a 
coqusttish  expression,  and  a  brif^ht  eye  which  said,  "  Speak  to  me  if 
you  dare,"  as  plainly  as  eye  could.  Of  course,  acting  up  to  my  principle 
of  "  picking  up,"  I  explabed  (as  if  that  were  necessary)  that  I  was  not 
French,  and  then  proceeded  to  ask  a  question  with  blundering  affabiUty. 
No,  madame  did  not  speak  English;  but  she  did  something  better, — she 
gave  a  saucy  smile,  as  much  as  to  say,  "I  can  understand  without  that." 
Then  I  said  something  else,  in  which  my  mistake  was  ao  ludicrous  that 
it  evoked  a  great  struggle  between  her  sense  of  humour  and  her  polite- 
ness, which  eventuated  in  the  triumph  of  the  former,  as  evinced  by  a 
clear  ringing  laugh.  This  was  followed  by  a  little  timid  glance  of 
apology,  upon  which  I  langbed  too,  and  our  friendBbip  was  established. 
And  now  it  was  that  I  devoted  Tufcer  to  the  infanal  gods.  Lord  Byroa 
informs  us  that 
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a  sIiaDge  toDg4 

and  I  quite  agree  with  him ;  but  to  make  the  sohooUn^  effectoBl  requro 
more  time  tlian  is  occnpied  in  travelling  twelve  milee,  even  on  a  ¥naA 
railway.  Bendea,  Bjron  alludes  to  "pressure  of  hands,"  "pOTfaaptena 
a  chaste  kiss,"  as  part  of  the  programme,  aud  these  are  scarcely  pncti^ 
able  on  first  acquaintance.  Whether  it  was  that  I  was  more  anziDns  tbu 
usual  to  understand  the  oonyersation,  or  whether  it  took  a  more  reaniite 
turn  than  I  had  been  ae^utomed  to,  I  know  nol^  hot  I  came  nun 
decidedly  to  grief  than  in  any  of  my  prerious  efforts,  not  ezc^iting  mj 
mtffning  at  the  post-office.  It  is  not  easy  to  he  winning  without  wodi 
How  can  yon  expreas  appreciation  in  one  syllable,  hov  look  emt  nni- 
hie,  when  you  are  pondering  upon  a  sentence  uttered  five  minutee  befia^ 
and  lost  to  the  one  being  spok^  now  ?  Mj  fair  fellow-tTsreller  objected 
to  the  dictionary,  preferring  to  repeat  herself  in  simple  and  limpk 
French,  pre&olng  each  explanation  with  "Hcoutez."  But  it  was  of  titdt 
uae.  I  had'to  shake  my  head  like  Lord  Burleigh  or  a  ChineM  msndini, 
to  murmur  "Ja  ne  comprendt  pa^'  until  I  loathed  the  words,  and  V> 
smile  the  smile  of  feeble  imbecility. 


and  as  I  was  trying  to  say  that  I  hoped  we  should  meet  agtun  (I  hi 
got  no  further  than  "  Ewore  fe^ere,"  which  did  not  carry  my  enlit 
meaning),  in  we  daahed  to  the  Paris  station,  and,  like  Pliable  in  the  H' 
grim't  Progrett,  away  she  went,  and  I  saw  her  no  more !  Of  come  I 
escorted  her  to  a  fiy  (yoilvre,  if  you  please),  had  the  mortifioatioo  i 
hearing  an  address  given  to  the  driver  which  I  failed  to  uxtdefstand,  n' 
was  left  bowing  on  the  platform  with  bitterness  in  my  heart. 

Be  waned  by  my  fate,  0  susceptible  reader !  and  never  travel  widHH 
an  interpreter,  unless  you  understand  at  least  the  rudiments  of  the  lu- 
goage  of  the  country.  Should  any  Tufter  of  your  acquaintance  spesk  to 
you  of  "  picking  up,"  regard  that  man  as  your  natural  enemy.  Couids 
the  utter  impossibUity  of  conveying  sentiment  by  rule  of  thumb,  and  lb 
grotesquely-undignified  position  you  feel  if  you  attempt  to  maks  la*^ 
like  the  male  bEJlet-dancera  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  You  may  W 
sights,  and  understand  what  you  see  more  or  less  perfectly;  you  iu< 
buy  presents  for  fiiends  and  knick-knacks  for  yourself,  paying  from  Gf? 
to  a  hundred  per  cent  as  a  fine  for  ignorance ;  you  may  even  desenbe 
symptoms  by  signs,  and  have  medicines  furnished  you, — at  the  risk  of 
taking  an  embrocation  internally ;  you  may  Etrriuige  your  disburtemsnti 
by  the  simple  process  of  holding  out  a  handful  of  silver,  with  w 
word  "Takej"  and  yon  may  journey  pleasantly  enough  if  you  dail 
mind  occasionally  sendin;*  your  luggage  a  hundred  miles  north  of  your 
rcating-place.    All  these  tbings  have  been  done  triumphwitly  by  the  pi*" 
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sent  writer.  But  woe  to  jou  if  you  sre  bej^iled  by  a  pretty  fac9  or  a 
bflwitcluDg  manner,  and  feel  that  your  opportonity  of  winning  it  la  lost 
throngh  your  own  abominable  ignorance.  Tom  by  setf-reproach,  you 
pour  your  eoitowb  on  your  return  home  into  unsympathetia  ears,  and  be- 
come in  consequence  ^e  mock  of  the  Bccmer.  Think  of  the  dreary  doabt 
as  to  whether  she  ia  anothar'n  j  the  terrible  problem  of,  Shall  I  ever  renew 
that  ezqnisite  experience? — and  then  wonder,  if  you  can,  that  I  made  up 
my  differencea  with  that  wretch  TufCer  for  the  sale  purpose  of  qufirrelling 
with  him  ag^.  This  time,  I  flatter  myself,  my  premeditat«d  insults 
have  made  the  breach  irreparable ;  and  now,  having  avenged  myself  on 
the  author  of  my  misery,  I  return  to  Paris  forthwith  a  pilgrim  of  love, 
and  meanwhUe  am  grinding  away  at  the  French  grammar  and  cODJugat- 
ingj'aime  with  all  my  heart  and  soul. 

P. 
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The  subject  I  have  been  UiinkiDg  on,  and  now  sit  down  to  write  abon^ 
is  pUaEanC  to  me,  becanse  it  is  old,  and  because  it  is  aim  new.  To  me  ii 
is  old,  and  to  [mj  readen  I  hope  it  is  bo  too ;  for  none  of  ub,  I  imagiae, 
have  tTETelled  bo  long  or  so  far  from  the  land  of  childhood  aa  to  have 
foTj^tteo  that  it  was  once  our  own  countrj ;  none  of  us  hare  grown  act 
oynicaU J  wise  as  "  to  think  acorn  of  that  pleaumt  land  ;"  none  of  ns 
h«ve  suffered  a  mental  shock  so  severe  as  to  ahatter  the  links  that  band 
our  days  together  in  "natural  piety."  We  are  not  so  self-contained  that 
we  can  afford  to  forg^et  our  peat  Belves ;  they  often  come  to  ns  utd  gin 
OS  strength  and  'encouragement,  as  when  Wordsworth  locked  np  nd 
saw  a  rainbow  in  the  sky,  or  when  poor  Lamb,  in  hie  sad  weakness  and 
weariness,  thought  with  yearDing  fondness  of  the  little  boy  thaf  played  ia 
ibo  old  Temple  gardens  so  many  years  ago. 

My  subject  must  be  one,  I  think,  of  very  general  interest  Af^  a 
certain  age  peculiar  accidents  attract  different  minds  in  many  di^aent 
directions.  One  mind  is  taken  with  the  severe  beauty  of  matfaematica! 
truth,  another  with  the  oharm  of  Greek  and  Roman  lore';  but  I  rentun 
"  to  Bsy,  that  at  one  time  the  mathematician  and  the  Grecian  agreed  a 
preferring  Jack  the  Giant-killer  to  their  sums  in  long  division,  or  thor 
verbs  in  ^t.  So  I  say,  a  paper  on  nursery  rhymes  and  legends  certainly 
ought  to  be  of  wider  interest  tlian  any  paper  that  could  be  written  opoc 
the  fonctions  of  :c,  the  emendation  of  a  Greek  chorus,  the  germlnaticD 
of  a  crypt(^m,  or  the  meaning  of  the  word  itlea. 

Then,  too,  though  it  is  an  old,  it  is,  as  I  have  Faid,  a  new  nibjea 
also. .  For  though  the  legends  and  eongs  of  our  childhood  never  wholly 
&de  from  our  memories,  yet  the  colours  are  often  dimmed,  and  even  the 
outlines  unlimn ;  bo  that,  in  reverting  to  these  relics  of  our  past,  a  certaia 
antiquarian  curioEity  is  naturally  awakened.  Besides,  when  we  come  to 
re>comider  old  things  with  new  feelings,  new  insight,  and  new  associa- 
tions, we  may  well  expect  to  £nd  not  a  litile  that  is  itself  absolutely  new. 
Inone  of  the  happiest  of  Mr.  Dickens'  "Journeys  of  an  Uncommerciai 
Traveller,"  be  pays  a  visit  to  the  little  country  town  of  his  childhood. 
How  changed  was  every  thing!  and  yet  the  same.  How  tbe  wide 
streets  had  grown  narrow,  and  the  huge  houses  dwindled  to  half  their 
former  size !  There  is  a  great  truth  in  that  touching  picture  of  Hr. 
Dickens'.  I  learn  from  it  how  every  man  makes  his  own  world.  Tha 
streets  bad  not  really  undergone  any  alteration,  and  the  houses  were  just 
aa  tall  as  ever ;  but  the  boy  had  grown  into  tiie  man,  and  the  man  bad 
brought  the  atandards  of  a  new  world  to  his  old  ideas,  and  they  would 
not  match.  The  grown-up  people,  I  am  afraid,  do  not  enough  remember 
that  big  and  little  are  but  relations. 

The  hterature  of  our  nursery  may,  then,  he  fairly  considered  by  us  as 
in  many  respects  a  new  literatnre.     Previous  to  examination,  we  should 
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cxpaift  tliis  literatim  to  be  in  no  sideII  degree  eorioiu  ud  intentting^. 
WliBtflTer  givei  ub  an  opening  into  the  marr^loas  mind  of  a  child  can- 
not  indeed  bat  be  bo.  It  b  pleasant  and  uaeful  too  to  g«t  a  glimpse  of 
tlw  beiatiful  soul  almost  aa  it  comes  from  God'a  hand,  untouched  by 
Buagnided  education  or  the  evil  iaEaences  of  society,  aad  to  see  that  it  is 
pure,  and  true,  and  loving,  and  very  full  of  trual^ 

Tba  &Totifite  books  of  the  child,  we  mwy  also  expect,  are  a  far  imer 
indication  of  his  natural  tastes  than  the  favourite  books  of  the  man  are 
of  his.  Unless  we  hare  reflected  on  it,  we  seldom  know  how  many  of 
oar  likings  and  dislikiiigs  are  really  our  ovn,  how  many  are  the  artificial 
product  of  our  fiurroundings,  or  the  result  of  some  accidental  frame  of 
mind  at  some  partictdar  time, — a  casual  [Hvposeeseion  or  antipathy.  I  do 
Bot  knov,  to  take  a  very  trivial  instance,  what  could  have  induoed  the 
auD  who  ate  mustard  first  to  taste  it  a  second  time.  I  have  sees  a  little 
&II0W,  when  he  was  past  the  age  of  innocence  we  are  speaking  of  and 
wanted  to  be  a  man,  spoil  his  dinner  in  this  way.  I  did  not  tell  the 
small  hcfj  that  I  saw  bis  eyes  were  watering,  and  that  I  thooght  him  no 
whit  the  bi^er  for  his  aspiring  effn^  Only  a  petty  malice  indeed  eonid 
be  gratified  by  that.  Bnt,  you  see,  if  the  boy  persevered,  in  a  little 
while  he  would  really  relish  his  mustard.  It  is  so,  more  or  less,  with  all 
of  us.  We  know,  among  certain  barbarous  bribes,  the  most  revolting  and 
mmatural  food,  by  sheer  force  of  custom,  comes  to  be  eagerly  sought  for 
and  intensely  enjoyed.  The  appetite  is  corrupted  with  its  food ;  and  we 
know  that  in  like  manner  the  mental  cravings  may  be  made  bo  fool  as 
to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  bat  oanion. 

Without,  however,  going  this  length,  latere  is  room  for  many  extra- 
ordinary forms  of  artificial  tastes.  We  can  learn  to  love  the  glitter  of 
showy  ornament  more  than  the  simple  beattty  of  nature  j  we  can  learn 
to  honour  stupidity  as  profound  wisdom  (the  owl  is  the  bird  of  wisdom}, 
obscurity  as  originality,  and  raving  extravagance  as  the  utterances  of  an 
oracle.  But  the  likings  and  aversions  of  children  are  just  as  God  gave 
them.  They  know  their  natural  food,  and  love  it;  and  no  amount  of 
rbetoric  will  pertaigde  one  of  them  that  castor-oil  is  delicious,  or  bread- 
Bmi.mil  h  abominable. 

A  child,  too,  is  a  far  m<^e  independent  critic  than  a  man.  We,  with 
our  standards  of  excellence  Isid  down,  conform  our  tastes  to  them.  It 
would  be  a  vvy  bold  man  who  would  say,  "I  could  never  get  through 
Paradiae  Zcat,  and  was  sadly  disappointed  in  Samlet !"  Yet  I  venture 
to  think,  that  if  either  of  these  works  came  fresh  from  Mr.  Parker's  press 
to-morrow,  and  the  author's  name,  iuEtead  of  Shakespeare  and  MUton, 
were  Jones,  many  acute  reviewers  would  speak  with  much  fine  humour 
of  the  dramatic  extravaganza  in  which  a  mad  young  gentleman,  a  mad 
yoong  lady,  and  a  ubiquitous  old  ghost,  are  the  principal  characters ; 
or  of  Ur.  Jones's  great  work,  "of  which  we  will  only  say,  that  it  is  an 
epic,  and  is  concerned  with  things,  our  author  tells  us,  'unattempted 
yetj'  and  very  properiy  we  think, '  in  prose  or  rhyme.' " 
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There  is  no  measuriiig  how  fiir  the  moat  candid  of  iu  are  infldMiced 
bj  the  terrorB  of  non-confonni^.  It  is  &  deep  mjBterj  to  me  whwe  the 
&shions  come  irom ;  for  I  never  met  any  one  who  did  not  conform,  and 
yield  to  some  undiacoverable  authority.  Yet,  if  Hr.  SmiUi  chose  to  wl<qit 
a  Roman  togtt,  ench  as  his  distinguished  father,  the  late  Aldennaa 
Smith,  wears  in  marble  in  tbe  town-hall,  would  it  do  any  one  the  slightest 
harm  ?  Well,  in  a  roundabout  way  it  would.  This  rule  of  confbnni^  is 
not  to  be  rashly  opposed ;  it  is  sot  without  its  uses;  it  saves  tiaie;  it 
gives  dignity,  stability,  and  the  weifcht  of  numbers  in  much  that  is  g<ood; 
it  is  well  that  a  check  should  be  put  upon  the  petty  extraraganoee  of 
individuals.  This  rule  is  not  without  its  evils  too,  and  one  of  them  is 
this  concealment  of  honest  thought  it  leads  to.  How  veiy  different  an 
the  child  and  the  man  in  this !  Tbe  merry  little  maker  of  dirt-pieo,  or 
the  rosy-cheeked  carter  of  gnkvel,  does  not  reflect  that  he  may  be  lowoi^ 
iog  himself  in  the  eyes  of  a  highly  respectable  and  cleanly  community. 
He  never  thinks  of  that.  It  is  not  till  the  innocent  boldness  of  the  boy  is 
greatly  worn  away  that  he  refnsra  his  seveatb  piece  of  plumcake  thRmgh 
a  &lse  sense  of  shame.  Yes,  the  child  is  a  free  being  compared  with  ns, 
a  &ee  and  open  speaker  of  that  he  troweth,  a  free  and  honest  actor  in  hk 
small  world.  And  so,  we  may  foii^y  conclude,  when  he  says  he  likes  a 
Boug  or  a  atory,  and  asks  for  it  again  and  again,  it  is  not  because  tin 
Saturday  Seviem  or  BJackroood  called  it  "  a  production  of  strikii^ 
vigour  and  originality,"  but  simply  because  he  does  indeed  like  it. 

And  thus,  you  see,  the  length  of  time  through  which  many  of  am 
nursery  rhymes  and  legends  have  survived  becomes  a  weighty  teatimoi^ 
in  their  &rour.  They  bare  all  along  stood  on  their  own  merits,  sot  oq 
the  judgment  of  any  one  great  critic  or  number  of  small  critics.  Antj 
many  of  them  are  very  old.  In  most  cases  we  do  not  even  know  tbe 
authors'  names ;  another  of  the  causes  which  have  deprived  them  of  every 
claim  upon  our  recollection  except  their  own  intrinsic  beauty.  We  do 
not  know  the  authors'  names,  but  we  (£0  know  that  for  many,  many 
generations  of  children  they  have  been  a  deep  delight ;  that  they  have 
been  repeated  over  and  over  again  by  the  firelight  to  solitary  little  boys 
and  girls,  and  to  groups  of  eager  listeners,  all  England  over,  for  many 
years ;  that  they  have  brought  brightness  into  many  pale  faces,  as  they 
lay  hot  upon  their  little  pillows,  afbar  another  weary  day; — this  we  <&> 
know,  and  from  our  hearts  we  thank  those  good  men  of  our  country,  who- 
ever tbey  were,  who  wove  these  beautiful  spells  of  happiness  fn  little 
children. 

In  giving  its  due  weight  to  the  antiquity  of  these  nursery  legend^ 
there  is  another  consideration  we  should  bear  in  mind.  They  have  de- 
scended  to  us  altogether, — till  recent  times,  till  Hr.  Newbery's  day,  I  sup- 
pose,— and  indeed  to  a  great  extent  at  all  times,  by  tradition,  and  by  a 
kind  of  tradition,  forinore  reasons  than  one,  peculiarly  open  to  oomipliOB. 
For  with  the  m^ority  of  their  hearers,  after  a  certain  age,  these  rhymes 
and  legends  are  laid  aside  for  many  years.    The  boy  of  twelve  would 
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diEdaiu  to  liaten  to  the  tale  that  delighted  bim  at  six.  At  the  sohoolB 
this  part  of  edaoation  is  entirely  ignored.  At  oar  UniTenitieH,  strange 
to  say,  there  is  no  chair  of  in&nt  literature  j  yet  we  have  our  tecturea 
upon  early  Greek  and  early  Roman  Uterotare,  and  what  are  these  but 
the  nursery  l^^ends  of  the  races  ? 

Certain  it  is,  then,  that,  as  thinp  are,  the  boy  casts  from  him  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  nunery  very  soon  after  he  has  left_it,  to  be  forgotten  per- 
haps till,  a  quarter  of  a  oentury  lat«r,  ha  endeavoure  to  repeat  them  for  a 
little  audience  of  his  own.  I  do  not  overlook  the  &ot  that  there  is  a 
class  of  persons  who  are  the  appointed  guurdians  of  children,  and  the 
special  praservers  of  oar  nursery  legends.  But  too  often  the  Nurte  is 
ignorant  or  careless.  Her  hearers  also  being  of  very  different  capacities 
and  tempera,  a  strong  t«mptation  arises  to  introduce  alterations  to  suit 
dese  seTeral  disposition,  ages,  and  circumstances.  If  Master  Billy  is 
particularly  unamenable  to  correction,  what  can  be  more  natural  than  to 
exaggerate  the  horrors  which  attended  the  death  of  Navghty  Harry,  or 
to  deepen  unnaturally  the  voice  of  some  dramatic  wolf  or  bear  ?  What 
can  be  more  natural,  when  be  is  in  a'  state  of  sulky,  but  not  hopelesely 
sulky,  repentance,  than  to  make  the  path  of  virtue  more  attractive  by 
adding  some  few  touches  to  the  final  felicity  of  Harry's  amiable  brother? 
What  more  natoral,  when  on  some  walk  a  story  is  called  for,  than  for  an 
uncultivated  mind  to  materialise  and  degrade  the  idea  of  some  giant  or 
ogre,  or  even  the  sublime  and  mysterious  conception  of  the  "  boO'Bum," ' 
by  associating  it  with  the  mean  figure  of  a  passing  sweep  ?  What  more 
natural,  when  lore  prompts  the  tongue,  than  to  give  an  objective  reality 
to  the  image  of  some  Arthurian  hero,  by  connecting  that  hero,  iu  all  his 
bravery  and  beauty,  with  the  person  of  a  favourite  policeman  hard  by  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  hav«  preserved  our  uursery  rhymes 
and  legends,  even  in  their  present  comparative  purity,  hut  an  intuitive 
sense  of  literary  justioe  in  children,  and 'a  peculiar  tenacity  ofaccnr&ey 
lost  at  a  later  ege.  A  lady  who  teaches  a  number  of  very  little  boys  and 
girie  in  a  Sunday-school  has  told  me,  that  one  Sunday,  to  the  unbounded 
delight  of  her  children,  she  explained  to  them  a  coloured  print  of  the  sals 
of  Joseph  by  his  brethren.  Of  course  the  brethren  had  to  be  named;  but 
on  that  day  week,  when  the  picture  was  called  for  again,  she  was  so  nu- 
fortunate  as  to  transfer  one  of  the  names  of  the  previons  Sunday — the 
Issachar  of  hist  week  was  now  Zebnlon.  To  her  the  brethren  resembled 
each  other  much  as  one  nineptn  does  anotlier ;  hut  Jbr  them  the  person- 
ality of  each  was  strongly  marked.  Her  error  was  very  quickly  per- 
ceived ;  she  was  corrected,  and  wisely  admitted  the  mist^e.  The  sense 
of  truth,  however,  of  her  class  was  wounded,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
she  rrj^ained  the  full  confidence  which  she  possessed  before.  I  have  seen 
a  very  serious  difference  respecting  the  personality  of  Noah's  sons  in  a 
small  ark ;  and  when  the  ease  was  referred  to  me,  I  did  not  hastily 
decide,  but  deliberately  examined  Shem  and  Japhet,  and  then,  without 
lightness  or  hesitation,  pronounced  a  final  judgment,  and  both  parties 
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mre  plaued  and  thanked  me.  Tliat  wbb  a  cruel  and  thou^tlfln  anaws 
of  the  Bhowmao,  when  he  was  aaksd  which  was  Wellington  and  whid 
was  Zf  apolaos,  "  Whichero-  yea  like !"  as  if  one  were  not  really  and  iin- 
mutably  the  English,  and  one  the  French  g«nenL  I  axe  sore  the  little 
girl  was  deeply  hart — not  because  a  rude  retom  was  made  to  her  imio- 
orat  question,  but  to  think  that  there  oould  be  sooh  a  disregard  of  right 
and  wring,  snoh  an  utter  oareleseness  of  tmth. 

Yes ;  children  are  nobly  tenacious  in  their  grasp  of  trut^,  and  so 
become  the  beat  |»«sarven  of  their  own  traditions.  Add  to  this  ibat 
they  delight  in  repetition.  The  old  story  is  almost  always  better  than 
the  new.  Best  of  all  is  it  when  the  story  is  bo  familiar  that  the  well- 
known  horror  begins  to  cret^  orer  the  spirit  at  the  weU>known  point  ia 
the  tale,  rising  in  the  expected  gradationB,  till  it  ciilmittttes  and  paaan 
away  in  the  desired  dinux.  Have  you  ever  listened  to  the  etoiy  of 
the  "Lady  all  Skin  and  Bone"?  Ifyouhare,  you  cannot  but  reounbcr 
how  your  pulse  quickened,  and  the  snppresaed  antidpation  became  nun 
almoet  than  your  little  heart  could  bear,  as  it  drew  near  its  terribly  per- 
■onal  ending.  I  am  sure  we  must  all  hare  held  oar  breath  with  ■»*■'«■! 
suspense  each  time  that  "Sister  Anne"  looked  over  the  batdements  of 
Bluebeard's  oastle  to  see  if  there  was  "  any  one  coming ;"  and  if  yov 
have  erer  made  a  little  boy  or  giti  happy  with  Southey's  beantifiil  tale 
of  the  "Three  Bears,"  you  must  have  seen  how  the  bine  eyes  widrawd, 
'  and  the  sweet  face  filled  with  anxiety  for  the  fat«  of  poor  SilTerlooks,  as 
first  the  great  hoge  bear,  and  then  the  middling-siEed  bear,  and  last  at 
all  the  little  wee  bear,  exclaimed^  "  Somebody  has  been  on  my  bed  and 
rumpled  it;"  " Stonebody  has  been  on  my  bed  and  rnmpledit;"  "Sam»- 
body  has  been  on  my  bed,  and  here  she  is ;  oh,  here  she  is '." 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  W4  cannot  husband  our  enjoyment  more  in 
thisway?  Why  can  no  second  rapture  of  ours  be  like  the  first?  Why 
eaa  we  not  beat  back  the  thoughts  that  fly  too  quickly  forward  and 
bring  UB  tidings  of  the  end  ?  Perbf^M  it  is  well  that  it  ahonld  be  ao. 
We  do  not  recover  so  easily  as  a  child  from  any  deep  impressiaii  of 
KXTOW  or  of  joy.  A.  game  of  three-hole  span  completely  and  enddenly 
banishes  for  the  time  the  horrors  of  the  blue  chamber  and  the  Uood- 
stained  key;  bnt  an  uneasy  ieeliog  oAen  remains  with  us  after  like 
impressions,  making  us  give  wrong  answos  and  do  many  awkward 
thhigs,  we  hardly  know  why.  It  is  harder  to  get  a  three-deoker.  into 
moti<a  than  a  cook-boat ;  but  when  the  three-decker  is  once  off  and 
bearing  down  upon  you,  do  not  snppoee  you  can  stay  its  course  as  yon 
can  that  of  the  tiny  ddS.  So  it  is,  I  euffoee,  with  ^g  and  Httle  minds. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  ever  entttely  lose  this  source  of  enjoyment 
•0  remarkably  manifested  anumgst  children.  I  should  be  Borrj  if  that 
wtra  the  ease.  A.  wise  householder  brings  out  of  his  treaaory  things 
old  as  well  as  new.  But  the  difference  between  what  we  onoe  were  aMl 
what  we  are  now  is  jnst  this :  that  when  we  were  children,  we  hked  tba 
tdd  beet,  and  now  we  like  the  new.    Extreme  old  age  has  been  called  • 
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seoond  cMdliood.  There  is  some  truth  and  a  groat  deal  of  error  in  tiie 
name ;  at  all  events,  it  should  nerer  be  a  name  of  contempt,  for  tben  is 
UHuethin^  verj  sacred  in  childhood  and  in  old  age^both  are  so  shot 
out  from  our  hot  and  noisy  world  of  strife  and  bustle;  both  aro  so  de- 
pendent on  our  support  and  lovs.  But  this  at  least  is  one  of  tbo  points 
in  vhich  they  agree :  the  old  son^  and  the  old  tales  an  the  dearest  to 
both,  yet  in  each  case  with  how  a  wide  a  difference ! 

Nearly  all  the  true  literaturo  of  children  consists  of  fiction.  It  has 
not,  I  think,  been  generally  noticed,  although  the  &ot  seems  not  only 
important  but  obvious,  that  the  age  of  poetry  in  childhood  is  of  oov- 
paratiTely  brief  duration.  Almost  the  earliest  growth  of  intellect,  after 
the  fint  eager  cnrioeitj  for  things  of  sense  has  subsided,  is  imaginatiTO. 
It  is  now  the  wild  stories  of  romance  are  a  deep  dedight,  and  people  the 
aditnde  with  life ;  now  the  fitful  firelight  hour,  with  its  dancing-  shadows 
blending  in  weird  harmony  with  the  wraiden  of  some  tale  of  Maryland,  is 
the  sweetest  hour  of  the  (by ;  now  the  child  liree  in  a  world  of  his  own 
imagination — there  is  nothing  that  is  not  now  endowed  with  life,  no- 
tfaiiig  that  has  not  gained  an  articulate  speech ;  now,  when  darkness 
doses  around  the  cot,  ot  the  dim  night-light  shakes  unoertainly  throngli 
the  aur,  the  black  walb  are  eovered  with  friezes  of  living  figures  that 
pass  in  endlees  snoceesiMi  before  the  eye,  and  when  sleep  comes  the 
flashed  face  and  nervons  movement  of  the  lids  speak  of  some  stm^le  or 
trinmj^  in  the  sleeper's  dream. 

Such  is  the  first  period  in  the  derelopmsnt  of  the  child's  mind.  Bnt 
this  is  soon  succeeded  by  one  which  present*  a  strange  contrast  irith  it ; 
ior  in  this  seoond  period  the  imaginatfre  power  is  on  the  decline.  There 
is  no  longer  the  unquestioning  reception  we  noticed  beCoro :  in  its  place 
has  arisen  inquiry,  search,  balancing  of  probabilities ;  and  if  the  tale  of 
marvels  is  still  listened  to  with  pleasure,  that  pleasure  has  in  it  some- 
thing of  conscious  yielding  to  the  fancy.  Jack  the  Giant-killer  is  no 
longer  the  deeply  serious  beieg  he  once  was;  and  when  his  history  is 
ended,  there  is  a  strange  smile  of  half-beguiled  crednlity  and  half-vexed 
uncertainty  upon  the  fuee.  As  months  pass,  the  soeptical  tendency 
becomes  more  and  more  decided,  till  at  length  the  mind  seems  impatient 
of  almost  any  supposition  cr  fancy.  Poetry  for  the  [vesent  is  dead ;  the 
boy  has  grown  intensely  prosaio  and  selfish  through  his  lank  of  imagioa- 
tive  sympathy;  while  the  creative  power,  previously  exerted  upon  a 
thousand  wild  dreams  and  fancies,  now  ezhibite  itself  in  the  attempt  to 
veriiy  by  experiment  all  information  on  the  anbject  of  tofe  and  hoate. 
Wa  must  not  regard  the  change  as  one  for  the  yKoae.  A  dt^,  when  he 
is  changing  his  coat,  looks  sadly  ragged ;  but  he  will  look  all  the  better 
for  it  by  and  by.  This  alteration  in  ths  child  is  a  necessary  result  of 
intellectual  {Hx^rass,  because,  when  he  finds  that  bis  old  belieb  aro 
&b]es  and  not  fiicts,  in  the  honesty  of  his  nature  he  must  oast  them 
wholly  from  him,  and  in  hie  eager  craving  ibr  truth  grasp  desperately  at 
bare  facts.    In  time  he  will  reach  a  higher  wisdom.    In  time  the  veil 
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will  be  drawn  irom  the  face  of  nature, — tbe  veil  made  by  the  men  glad- 
nesg  and  exuberance  of  his  animal  life.  In  time  the  treasury  of  poetiy 
and  romance  will  be  reopened  to  him,  till  at  length  the  poetiy  of  poffiioii 
rises  in  his  own  heart : 

"  Lav«  took  up  tho  harp  of  life,  luid  emote  on  all  tlie  cliords  ivitli  tnigbt, — 
Smote  the  clioid  uf  scir,  that  trembling  passed  in  music  out  of  sight." 
This  is  the  second  period  in  the  life  of  our  imagination. 

But  reverting  to  earlier  years,  it  is  apparent  at  a  glance  that  lar  the 
majority  of  onr  earliest  friends  in  the  way  of  books  are  fictions.  They 
an  fictions,  moreorer,  of  a  pecaliar  kind ;  they  never  make  a  pretence 
of  conforming  to  reality;  they  tell  of  a.  region  somewhere  beyond  oar 
common  ezpenence  or  our  philosophic  systems ;  they  are  wild  romances. 
Children  are  generous  in  the  command  over  the  marrellons  bestowed 
npon  their  story-tellers.  This  is  well.  The  limits  of  possibility  once 
passed,  why  halt  upon  the  very  border  of  the  onknown  land  f  It  is  the 
first  escape  from  the  bonds  in  which  this  world  of  annual  rotations,  tides, 
and  gravitation  has  confined  ns  that  is  so  hard ;  but  when  we  have  once 
escaped  the  prison-wallH,  the  wide  universe  is  before  us.  Would  it  not 
be  strange  inconsistenoy  were  we  to  linger  near  our  place  of  durance? 
When  imagination  has  cheated  reason  at  all,  it  seems  tiie  merest  afiocta- 
tion  of  a  conscience  to  effect  a  moral  compromise  by  choosing  to  make 
our  gain  a  small  one.  If  common  sense  is  dealt  with  dishonestly,  let  it 
be  at  least  bold, — a  case  of  "stand  and  deliver,"  not  a  pick-pocketisg 
affitir.  If  we  are  to  have  an  intelligent  d(^,  let  him  be  possessed  of  dl 
the  accomplishments  of  Mother  Hubbard's  companion ;  if  we  are  to  hare 
a  feiry  equipage,  let  it  be  as  wonderful  as  Cinderella's ;  if  we  are  to  have 
a  giant,  let  him  be  worth  making  a  sacrifice  of  probability  for,  and  have 
at  least  three  heads. 

"  But  all  this  is  untrue."  Yes,  I  know  there  are  some  good  people 
who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  banish  fictim  fnmi  both  the  children's  world 
and  from  our  own.  They  are  persons  of  unbounded  sense,  who  know  tbey 
are  living  in  a  world  of  reaUties  (0  the  hard  realities  that  have  been  softened 
and  forgotten  in  beautiful  fancies!),  who  always  thought  &ots  stranger 
than  fiction,  and  a  volume  of  history  more  eutertainiug  when  th^  were 
"  yonng  people"  than  a  novel  Honest  ohl  Mother  Hubbard  I  am  sure 
thej  would  condemn  as  a  witcb,  and  bang  Mother  Hnbbard's  dog  for 
Mcphietopheles.  I  remember  seeing,  not  long  ago,  a  book  called  Facts, 
li  I  had  any  friend  of  the  class  I  am  speaking  of,  i  should  oertfunly 
have  presented  it  to  him.  The  volume  1^  a  hard  look  about  tho  very 
cover,  and  inside  were  stones  of  "  facts"  ranged  in  exact  order  for  imue> 
diate  transfer  to  the  brain.  It  seemed  like  a  grim  piece  of  machinery  for 
turning  out  ready-made  intellects,  and  frightened  me.  I  suppose  such 
persons  do  not  altogether  give  their  snuction  to  the  Parables  in  a  certain 
work  of  high  authority.  I  suppose,  i''  they  had  had  the  making  of  the 
world,  they  would  have  made  it  fine  fiax  and  cotton  land,  and  would  have 
dispensed  with  the  Sowers. 
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Tbi  tnitli  is,  the  oatural  craving  of  a  little  child's  mind  ib  for  romance. 
Supply  it  with  mere  facts  and  fignres,  and  yon  gtarre  it  as  effectually  as 
if  yon  offered  a  new-born  infanta  cask  ofsea-biscnita.  However,  children 
have  a  happy  art  of  weaving  storiee  for  themselves,  and  transforming 
dead  facta  into  living  ^cies.  A  walking- stick  between  the  stordy  little 
legs  of  a  boy  rises  into  a.  charger.  Yon  would  not  think  that  those  verses 
in  which  Mistress  Mary  is  asked  "  how  doee  her  garden  grow  ?"  were  of 
a  character  very  quickening  to  the  imagination.  Yet  a  dear  friend  tells 
me  that  she  earned  the  reputation  of  a  very  queer  child  by  holding  im- 
aginary conversations  mtt  loud  with  this  obscure  horticulturist  At  the 
time  when  I  myself  had  not  attained  to  the  dignity  of  jacket  and  trousers, 
there  was  a  brief  period  of  parental  insanity,  when,  by  a  system  of  intel- 
lectual hothouse  forcing,  children  of  three  or  four  years'  growtii  were  ex- 
pected to  bear  very  &eely  mathematical  reasonings  and  other  hard  fruit. 
Many  of  my  readers  may  have  seen  the  boxes  of  solid  geometrical  fignres 
in  wood,  with  their  polysyllabio  names  upon  the  cover,  for  the  asaistanoe 
of  precocious  minute  philosophers.  One  of  these  is  very  vividly  present 
to  my  own  memory,  and  I  can  recall  the  ingenious  use  it  was  put  to  by 
my  hoaom  friend,  to  whom  it  belonged.  By  a  sublime  architectural  effort^ 
with  our  octohedrons,  and  hexahedrons,  and  cones,  we  built  a  very  re- 
spectable church,  and  tlien  (shall  I  confess  the  sacrilege  ?)  coolly  proceeded 
to  bombard  it  with  the  sphere. 

Charles  Lamb  got  an  order  from  Coleridge  to  Newbery's  for  some 
reading  for  dreamy  little  Hartley's  use.  Ho  writes  back :  "  Ooody  JW- 
shoes  is  almost  out  of  print.  Mrs.  Barbanld's  stuff  has  banished  all  the 
old  classics  of  the  nursery;  and  the  shopman  at  Newbery's  hardly 
deigned  to  reach  them  off  an  old  exploded  comer  of  a  shelf  when  Maiy 
asked  for  them.  Mrs.  B.  and  Mrs.  Trimmer's  nonsense  lay  in  pilra 
about.  Knowledge  insignificant  and  vapid  as  Mrs.  B.'s  books  convey,  it 
seem?,  must  come  to  a  child  in  the  thi^e  oi  knomUdge,  and  bis  empty 
noddle  must  be  turned  with  conceit  of  his  own  powers  when  he  has 
learned  that  a  horse  is  an  animal,  and  that  Billy  is  better  than  a  horse, 
and  such  like,  instead  of  that  beautiful  interest  in  wild  tales  which  made 
the  child  a  man,  while  all  the  time  he  suspected  himself  no  bigger  than 
a.  child.  Science  has  succeeded  to  poetry  no  less  in  the  little  walks  of 
children  than  with  men.  Is  there  no  possibility  of  averting  this  sore  evil  f 
Think  what  you  would  have  been  if,  instead  of  being  fed  with  tales  and 
old-wives'  fables  in  childhood,  you  had  been  crammed  with  geography 
and  natural  history." 

I  am  happy  to  say  a  change  has  taken  place  since  little  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge's day;  and  when,  a  little  while  ago,  I  went  into  a  bootshop  and 
asked  for  a  volume  of  nursery  rhymes,  I  was  handed  as  beautiful  a  book 
as  any  Mr.  Newbery's  shelves  could  show  in  their  brightest  dajrs,  and 
illnstrated  in  a  way  our  day  alone  can  boast  of.  Archbishop  Wbately 
has  recently  revised  anew  edition  of  Taleso/the  Genii, — a  rich  treasury 
of  Eastern  splendour.    The  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  given  ns  a  volume  of 
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■iinple  allegorioal  BUaiea  from  bis  own  pan.  The  best  popular  fury  Btories 
have  been  aeleoted  and  rendered  anew  by  the  author  o(  John  Btjifax, 
Gentlemaa.  Hr.  Kio^Iey  bae  written  a  charming  series  of  fairy-tales 
from  the  Greek  mytholt^y ;  and  ereiy  land-baby,  and  maoy  who  are 
not  babies,  hare  heard,  I  hope,  the  adveutores  of  little  Tom  the  Water- 
Baby. 

This  tarn  in  the  tide  of  public  feeling  and  opinion  is  {wogjeeHing,  not 
Mindly,  but  intelligently.  These  pages  may  still  perii^w  serre  to  io- 
trodnce  some  readers  to  a  remarkaUe  branch  of  literatnre  compaiatiTdy 
neglected  till  of  late. 

C.  KM. 
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;  PBILOBOPHT  BETWEEN  THE  8HSBTS. 
By  GEORGE  ADGUSTUS  SAIA. 


MisEBY,  we  all  know,  maltes  a  man  Koqiuunted  with  strange  bed-felloira; 
but  the  conTflne,  which  might  be  suggested  to  such  a  proverb,  does  not 
hdd.  Stnuge  beds  do  not  alnTS  make  men  miserable.  The  rather, 
Bometimee,  are  the;  prodnotire  of  ease  and  gratulation  to  the  tmaceiu- 
tomed  sleeper.  It  is  in  tiie  uMare  oi  matable  and  capricious  man  to 
grow  wear;  ofererjr  thing  when  its  oocapation  is  prolonged.  Satis&c- 
tiui  begetB  sameness,  end  Bamenese  latiet; ;  and  then  we  yawn  tad  toes  and 
tumble  readessly,  and  at  last  come  to  corse  our  da;,  as  Job  did.  Goaoh  ns 
oiiioM-leaTee,aad  we  begin  tognmblefbrSLLawrenoe'sgridiroD.  Softly 
smother  ns  in  eider-down,  and,  with  nngratefhl  shrug,  we  declare  Uiat  we 
■hoald  like  a  heap  of  red-hot  ooals  by  way  of  a  change.  When  St  Louis 
was  dying,  he  oansed  himself  to  be  stntohedonabedofaBhes.  Was  that 
aet  of  mortification  due  to  pore,  Tirtnoas  BBcetwiem,  think  yoo,  or  to  sheer 
weariness  of  soft  feathra^beds  and  silkeo  bangingBf  There  are  seasons 
.  when  the  roomiest  fonr-poster,  tiia  snaggert  Arabian,  pall  upon  and  din- 
gust  us ;  when  we  would  gladly  eoohange  the  Anted  silk  of  the  alcove 
ka  the  whitewashed  walls  of  the  hospital  dormitory.  JUattoesaes,  pal- 
liaaees,  and  feathei^-beds,  bolsters,  pillows,  and  cotmterpanea,  are  all  very 
well ;  but,  ah,  iot  the  delights  of  a  swinging  hammock  or  a  oamp-bed- 
•tead  I — ah,  for  the  invigorating  ehasge  of  a  night  is  the  op«a  air,  with 
the  stars  for  a  canopy,  and  nothing  but  a  bofialo-robe  between  yourself 
and  modier  e^gb  I  How  glorious  it  is,  for  example,  to  retire  to  rest  with 
a  carpet-bag  oader  your  luad,  and  wake  up  in  the  morning  your  cranium 
amass  of  abnormal  bumps,  embossed  there  by  ctmtaot  with  subjacent  hair- 
bnuhes,  pomatum-pots,  and  boot-heels  I  How  charming  to  repose  by  the 
bivouao-fire,  and  discorer  on  the  morrow  that  your  toes  have  been  half 
bnmt  off !  And  the  pleasant  nights  when  yon  don't  go  to  bed  at  all ! — when 
joa  pace  the  deck,  a  cigar  between  your  lips ;  or  are  jolted  &om  side  to  side 
of  a  railway  oarriage;  or  sink  into  a  troubled  slumber  in  the  in^triaU  of 
a  diligence,  with  your  head  on  the  shoulder  of  the  condueteWy  who  very 
summarily  shakes  yon  off  erezy  time  the  coach  stops  to  ehasge  horses. 

During  the  whole  of  the  month  of  Junejnet  past  I  have  been  sleeping 
in  Tery  strange  beds,  and  eating  stranger  bre^&ats  is  them.  I  have 
been  a  wanderer  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  and  hare  oiooned  half  orer 
Europe.  I  have  dmsk  the  waters  of  unwanted  rivers.  The  Seine  I 
have  seen,  the  Mame,  the  Menee,  the  Scheldt,  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle^ 
and  the  Neeker ;  yea,  and  the  Maine,  the  Inn,  the  Adige,  the  Amo,  the 
Po,  and  the  Rhone.     Several  nights,  a  dozen  perhaps,  I  have  passed  in 
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uy  elothas,  and  without  ihinldng  of  sleep ;  but  on  all  other 
have  Sreakfasted  consistently  in  Bad.  It  ii  the  fiuhion  in  ontlandi 
countries  so  to  do ;  at  leaat  to  oonsnmebreakftst  anmber  one  betveen  td 
sheets.  Break&st  number  two,  the  dejefmer  d-  lajburchette,  I  caatioiid 
abjnre,  fearinif  apoplexy. 

I  came  abroad,  when  May  was  on  the  wane,  with  two  briA  and  Taliai 
young;  Englishmen,  determined  to  do  at  Rome — whither  we  didn't  giH 
as  the  SomauH  did,  and  at  Paris  as  the  Parisians.  They  astounded  an 
humbled  me,  an  old  and  experienced  traveller  as  I  deemed  myself,  tij 
their  fiuent  acquaintance  with  Continental  customs,  especially  thoM  ifi 
lating  to  eating  and  drinking.  "  Cq/i  au  lait  and  bread-and-batttf  i| 
bed  at  8  a.m.,  of  course,"  quoth  Englishman  number  one.  "  And  then,^ 
pursued  the  second  Anglo-Saxon,  in  loud'and  strident  tone,  "  at  balf-pWH 
twelve  or  so,  we  go  out  to  a  caje,  and  have  onr  regular  break&st, — on 
dije^ner  d  la  fourckette :  eggn  on  the  plate,  a  btfiek  cmx  pommee,  «D^ 
so  forth,  and  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  apiece."  In  tremulous  horror  I  sfamnk' 
from  this  alarming  pTogramme,  Protest  I  dared  not,  for  my  Englishmen 
were  stout  and  strong,  and  would  have  beaten  me ;  but  I  meaklj  repre- 
sented that  I  was  accustomed  to  consume  only  two  meals  a  day ;  tliat  te 
partake  of  animal  food  at  noon  would  be  about  equivalent  to  signing  my 
deatli-warrant ;  that,  in  my  opiui<Hi,  aft»r  a  substantial  break&st,  a  Chris- 
tian man  wanted  nothing  but  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine  till 
diuner-time ;  and  that  to  imbibe  the  contents  of  a  bottle  of  Bordeanx  fir 
lunch  would  surely  cause  me  to  spin  round  like  a  t«e-totam  on  the  Boule- 
vard, or  commit  an  e^^vated  assault  on  the  nearest  tergent  de  viUr. 
"HOksop!"  Iheardoneofmy  companions  murmur.  "Hypocrite!"  mat- 
tered the  other.  "  I  told  you  so.  Coats  of  the  stomach  quite  gone. 
Healthy  appetite  lost  for  ever.  Wants  to  slink  out,  and  breakiast  by  him- 
self on  raw  artichokes  and  absinthe."  To  dear  myself  from  these  cmel 
aspersions,  I  gave  up  my  point,  and  fell  into  their  ways,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  tumbhng'down  with  a  covp  de  aang.  Ye  Lars  and  LemureSj  bow 
those  two  young  men  ate  and  drank  I  And  yet  they  seemed  none  the 
worse  for  their  excesses.  I  love  them  both,  I  esteem  them  both;  but  I 
<jeclare  I  felt  a  grim  satisfaction  when  they  departed  from  me,  and  left 
me  to  continue  my  journey  alone,  and  practise  a  sullen  ahstemiousiMM,  for 
which  I  feel  none  the  better. 

So  I  took  to  Breakfasting  in  Bed  at  any  hour  I  chose,  and  reading  in 
bed,  and  day-dreaming  in  bed,  and  talking  to  myself  in  bed,  and  some* 
times  groaning  in  bed,  and  occasionally,  as  foreign  fire-insurances  were  no 
concern  of  mine,  smoking  in  bed.  There  is  much  virtue  in  an  early  morn- 
ing cigarette.  If  you  presumed  to  smoke  in  bed  in  England,  those  who 
became  acquainted  with  your  habit  would  declare  you  to  be  a  Sodnian, 
or  a  Freethinker,  or  hint  that  you  poisoned  your  wife,  or  were  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy.  But  there  ore,  happily,  so  many  things  you  can  do  abroad 
which  you  cannot  do  at  home.  ^  Such  at  least  has  been  my  experience. 
There  are  advantages  pt-o  and  privations  contra.  I  grant.     On  the  one 
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hand,  jon  escape  Jrom  tatelage,  from  bein^  Bcolded,  from  being  aaked  what 
you  would  like  for  dinner,  from  receiving  peony-post  letters  and  morning 
Tisits^-fi-om  being  told  that  the  Gtas  has  called  again,  and  that  the  coali  are 
out,  and  from  reading  the  Saturday  Reviem  on  jour  last  literary  perform- 
aiu».  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  one  to  "share  jour  cup,"  or  cheer 
it,  or  pour  it  oit,  or  sweeten  it,  or  thron^  it  at  you.  There  is  no  one  to 
part  your  hair,  or  tie  your  scarf.  There  is  no  one  to  give  the  soft  answer 
which  toTueth  away  wrath,  or  to  utter  the  wrathful  taunt  which  the  soft 
answer  assuages — sometimes.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it>a  pleasant  thing, 
and  useful  and  wholesome,  to  stay  away  now  and  then  from  your  bed  and 
board,  lis  sweet  to  beu  the  dnicet  tones  of  "Willie,  we  have  missed 
you,"  on  year  return  j  and  if  your  name  doesn't  happen  to  be  Willie,  and 
you  don't  hear  the  dulcet  tones  Hbove  mentioned,  it  is,  at  least,  edifying 
to  the  philosophical  mind  to  discover  how  comfortably  the  world  has 
fi^ne  on  in  your  absence,  and  how  charmingly  people  have  managed  with- 
out you. 

This  morning  I  am  Breakbsting  in  Bed  at  an  hotel  on  the  Boulevard 

I    Foisaonni^e  in  Paris,  and  I  cry  "  Ha !  ha !"  over  my  cafi  ati  lait ;  for,  with 

[    tba  consistency  of  inconsistency,  I  have  by  this  time  grown  tired  of  wan- 

t    daring,  and  strange  breakfasts,  and  strange  beds,  and  am  longing  for  the 

,    old  London  treadmill,  and  the  old  delightful  condition  of  always  wanting 

to  do  what  I  like  and  never  being  allowed  to  do  it    I  cry  "Ka  !  ha !"  for 

I    this  nigbt  I  am  bound  to  London  town,  no  more  to  leave  it  till  I  cross 

,    the  Atlantic  wave,  the  which,  for  aught  I  know,  may  transform  itself 

^    betwixt  this  and  August  into  the  dull  rolling  billow  of  the  leaden-hued 

^    Styx.    I  bsHooght  my  bed-maker,  who  is  of  the  male  persuasion, — and, 

,    like  the  majority  of  his  brother  chambermen,  a  strong  pohtician,  a  very 

^    civil  and  obliging  fellow,  and  a  shameless  rogue, — I  besought  Antoiue  to 

^     &tch  me  Figaro.     This  is  Thursday  morning,  and  a  new  number  is  due. 

J     Antoine  is  LwMfa  preato  in  his  movements — whan  he's  paid  to  be  quick 

L     — and  with  celerity  he  brings  me  Figaro, — not  the  witty  barber  of 

j     Seville,  but  the  scarcely  \^a  viitlj  journal  rum  politique  ofParia.    Itis 

^     delightful  reading  in  bed.    I  am  skimming  over  the  chronique  and  the 

L      nouvellet  A  la  main  when  my  eye  lights  on  the  following  paragraph : 

I  "M.  Lambert  Thiboust,  dramatic  author,  and  M,  Hostoio,  director  of 

theTh4atredu  ObAtelec,  have  left;  Paris  for  London,  in  order  to  investigate 

a  trick  (un  true)  which  is  said  to  have  had  great  success  on  the  English 

^      stage.    We  will  say  nothing  of  the  nature  of  this  trick  in  order  to  detract 

from  the  astonishment  which  will  surely  be  created  by  its  appearance  in 

Paris.    Nor  as  yet  will  we  mention  the  piece  in  which  the  said  trick  is 

to  be  introdilced.    It  is  one  of  Miss  Aurora's  Secrets,"     (Cest  le  lecret 

de  Mita  Awvre.) 

What  is  this  wonderful  trick  ?  I  asked  myself  Has  any  body  suc- 
ceeded in  walking  into  a  quart  bottle,  or  making  the  Soho  llieatre  pay, 
since'  I  left  London  ?  Have  MU.  Lambert  Thiboust  and  Hostein  gone 
to  study  the  art  of  trickery  under  Hr.  Diana  Boucicaultf    By  the  way, 

YOl.  VIII.  N  M 
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M.  Hoetein,  your  last  visit  to  Iiondon  fras  not  of  a  vwj  gratiijin) 
oharaoter.  Do  yoa  remember  the  year  P  It  was  '48.  Do  you  reaiBin 
her  the  piece  yoa  produced  at  Smry  Lane  Theatre  ?  It  was  Mmte 
ChrUto.  Do  you  remember  the  reanlt  ?  It  was  a  riot.  A  stonuy  period 
waa  '48.  Einga  were  being  toppled  off  their  thronee  all  over  Europe, 
and  3£tnUe  Christo  was  hooted  off  the  stage  of  old  Dmij  in  tite  midxt 
of  an  uproar  to  which  the  0.  P.  row  most  luve  been  angfllie  calmneaa. 

Long  I  wondered  and  pondered  over  this  myataiionB  true.  Had 
it  any  thing  to  do  with  the  "in&moos  truck  system"?  Could  it  claim 
kindred  with  Ur.  Gladstone's  budget,  or  Ur.  DisraelTa  policy  ?  Waa  it 
the  bottle-trick,  or  the  skeleton-trick,  or  the  globe- of  gold-fish  tarick  of 
our  conjurors  and  pEtntonumiHto  7  Surely,  no.  Those  amnsing  deceptions 
are  notorionsly  of  foreign  origin,  and  we  have  but  taken  French  le&re  m 
adi^iting  them  on  our  boards.  A.t  last  I  saw  a  cine,  and  cried  oat  Enreka. 
The  Secret  of  Miss  Aurore !  Why,  nnder  that  queer  title  F^aro  is  now 
publishing,  in  a  bi-weekly  supplement,  a  translation  of  the  famotis  novel 
oi  Aurora  Floyd;  and  who  but  the  translator  told  me  that  M.  Hostein 
is  about  to  produce  the  eaid  Secret  de  MademoiieUe  Awore  as  a  grand 
melodramatic  spectaole  at  the  Cbdtelet,  and  has  positirely  engaged  poor 
old  Frederic  Lemaitre  to  fill  the  part  of  "  the  Softy."  The  true  mast 
be  the  admired  Ghost-trick  of  Professor  Pepper  and  Hr.  Dircks ;  an^ 
with  the  characteristic  hardihood  and  Bconiful  independence  of  the  unitia 
of  proprietors  and  tlie  probabilities  of  French  dramatic  authors,  M.  Lam- 
bert Thiboust  is  about  to  present  the  Parisian  public  with  Aurora  Floyd 
.  and  a  Ghoat  into  the  bargain.  Poor  Miss  Aurore !  poor  Mrs.  J.  Me^ltrii! 
Who  would  ever  have  thought  of  that  vivacious  young  lady  addicting 
herself  to  spirit-rapping  ? 

Rendering  due  Justice  to  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  MH.  lumbal 
Thiboust  and  Hostein,  and  only  marvelling  as  to  the  particular  part  ii 
Miss  Braddon's  romance  into  which  they  could  contrive  to  pop  Profiwsor 
Pej^wr's  Ghost,  my  vagrant  thoughts  revert  to  Hozton  town,  in  tbs 
borough  of  Finsbury,  England.  "Twas  there,  last  May,  I  saw  the  real, 
Pepperian,  hair-Btand-bn- end-compelling  Ghost.  But  five  weds  since! 
It  seems  an  age  to  me;  and  even,  dramatically  speaking,  it  seems  a  year. 
Hieatres  and  theatres  have  I  beheld  since  Mr.  Lane  gave  me  a  box  for  the 
Britannia.  The  Paris  Grand  Opera,  the  Cirque,  and  the  OhAtdet,  I  toot 
first.  Next  came  the  clean  commodious  theatre  at  Frankfbrt-on-tiie-MaiB^ 
where  t  heard  Meyerbeer's  Binorah  and  Gounod's  Faiat.  Then  I  dropped 
down  to  Munich,  and  saw  OuillauTna  Thll  hoot  the  staUa  of  tbemBgm&emt 
Maximilian  Theatre.  Then  the  Genius  of  Vagabondism  wafted  me  thnn^ 
the  Tyrol,  and  down  to  Yerona,  and  landed  me  at  Teaioe ;  where,  das ! 
I  found  the  sumptuous  Feniee  shut  up  these  five  years,  the  San  Beoedetto 
doomed  also  to  chronic  closing,  and  only  one  httle  tnimpery  diamatio 
temple  open,  the  Teatro  Malibran,  admission  to  the  boxes  thirty  kmtsen 
(about  eightpence).  What  do  you  think  they  were  playing  at  the  Teatro 
Malibran?    II  Segreto  di  iGladi  Audlei, — Latfy  Afidley't  Secret!   In 
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the  official  Gazette  of  Venice— &  stem  jouraal,  full  of  rug^oM  decraea  from 
Vienna,  wad  alarming  police -edicts — I  found  tbejhtilletan  to  be  an  Italian 
traoalatiofl  of  an  Et^Jish  oorel.  For  completeness'  aake,  it  slionld  have 
been  eitber  Aurora  Floyd  or  Jxubf  AiuUe^g  Secret;  but  it  happened, 
for  a  Tondar,  to  be  somethiBg  elie.  It  was  onlj  Mrs.  Henry  Wood's 
.Hagt  Lynne. 

Bacic,  back  to  Hozton,  fngitare  remembraDees.  Hoxton !  wbare  is 
Hoston  t  I  deolare  I  don't  kooir.  "  Hear  him !"  Hiroiafl  and  SpongiiiB 
yelp.  "  Hear  the  base  opstart  plead  ignwance  as  to  the  nhereabonn  of 
Hoxton,  Hear  him  try  to  ^  the  dead  cynic  who  aeked  where  Rosedl 
Square  was.  Hoxton,  and  be  hanged  to  him  [  As  though  he  nerer  ate 
&ied  £sh,  or  tramped  about,  shoeless,  there."  WeL),  H.  and  8.,  I  don't 
kiuxr  where  Hoxton  is.  It  is  somBwIiere  near  the  City  Road,  I  think;  bnt 
I  have  not  the  least  idea  in  what  partionlar  locality.  I  wrote  to  Ur.  I«ne, 
and  with  bis  oostomary  urbanity  he  wrote  back  to  say  tJut  lie  shonld  be 
glad  to  see  me  atHoxtoB.  As  I  was  preesed  for  time,  and  there  happened 
to  be  a  lady  in  die  case  on  the  (4>poJnted  eveiMng,  I  had  a  cab  frmn 
Bloomsbury  to  Hoxton,  and  I  had  a  cab  back ;  and,  Stoat  that  day  to 
this,  I  have  not  been  aUe  to  acquire  more  than  the  vagnest  and  mistiest 
notion  of  what  Hoxton  is  like,  or  where  it  is  situated,  or  what  are  the 
manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants. 

I  apprehend,  bowever,  that  there  most  be  several  milli<mB  of  people 
in  Hoxton.  The  children  swarm  there  to  suoh  an  extent,  that  had  Pro- 
fessor Pepper  and  Vh.  Dir^  C.K,  raised  the  ghost  of  the  late  Revermd 

Hr.  Malthns  in  lieu  of  that  of  the at  the  Britannia,  the  spectre  of 

the  famons  anti-pc^latiui  theonst  would  have  tamed  green  with  r^;e  at 
the  sight  of  so  many  faiunsn  beings  promising  adoleseence.  Anti-Ualtho- 
nan  doctrines  were  happily  at  a  disconnt  at  Mr.  Lane's  establishment, 
whither  the  m£honi  (more  or  less)  of  Hoxton  had  on  the  particolar  Hay 
night  in  qoeation  despatched  a  varied  deputation,  a  few  thousands  strong,  to 
see  the  Ghost.  There  were  a  great  many  children  in  tbe  dieatre;  bnt  they 
were  all  remaikably  qniet,  haded  to  sdlljusa  probably  by  ai^trehonnon, 
by  anticipatim,  of  tbe  Phantom.  If  latere  ware  any  babiea  in  arms  among 
the  andi^ica,  their  mothers  and  nnms  nnst  have  taken  very  good  oare 
of  them ;  iur,  from  b^^ning  to  end  of  the  entertainiaent,  I  heard  not  one 
squall.  Perhaps  these  Hoxlonian  infaati^  with  a  wisdom  beyond  their 
years,  were  aware  of  the  Halut«ry  edicts  levelled  by  the  management 
against  babyhood  of  a  nature  so  vooiferous  as  to  interfere  with  the  gene- 
ral  comfort  of  the  spectaton.  Perhaps  they  stu&d  their  little  fists  into 
their  little  mouths,  held  their  httle  breaths,  and  cheerihlly  martyriaed 
themselves,  in  order  not  to  mar  the  decorous  precession  of  the  Ghost. 
At  any  rate,  they  were  edifyingly  undemmutrative ;  and  if,  when  they 
retnrned  home,  they  compensated  for  their  prolonged  taciturnity  hj  roar- 
ings the  most  deafening  and  squallings  Uie  most  ear-piercing,  small  blame 
to  the  babies  of  Hoxton,  say  I. 

It  would  be  onjust  to  deny  the  grown-up  potion  of  a  oloeeiy-paeked 
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anditory  a  well-merited  ^ood  vord.  Ism  not  ofthoss  who  habitually  and 
glibly  compliment  the  working;  classes  on  tbeir  "exemplary  good  beha- 
viour,"  and  who  think  it  rather  amaTrelloas  and  phenomena circnmstanee, 
when  two  or  three  thousand  honest  and  hard- working  people  are  gathered 
together,  that  they  do  not  unmediately  proceed  to  poke  their  finger* 
through  the  pictures,  mutilate  the  statues,  smash  the  glsss  cases,  root  u^ 
and  trample  down  the  flower-beds,  and  tear  up  the  benches  of  the  gallehes, 
mugeums,  palaces,  and  theatres  in  which  they  are  permitted,  gratnitooalj 
or  by  payment,  to  disport  themselTes.  I  do  not  rolunteer  such  conTen- 
tional  panegyrics,  because  I  hold  them  to  be  perfectly  uncalled  for  and 
grossly  impertinent,  and  because  I  am  bold  enough  to  think  that  the 
working  classes  know  quite  as  well  as  the  non-working  classes  can  do 
how  to  behave  themselves  in  public  and  in  private,  and  do,  not  tiofre- 
quently,  behove  themselves  a  great  deal  better.  Still  was  there  some- 
thing in  the  aspect  of  this  vast  Britannia  throng  calling  fin*  something- 
more  than  trite  and  perfunctory  commendation.  It  was  a  Saturday-  nigh^ 
and  the  majority  of  the  working  people  there  must  have  had  their  wages 
in  their  pockets,  or — the  next  thing  to  it — in  the  pockets  of  the  baxom 
wives  who,  as  a  praiseworthy  rale,  accompanied  them.  I  did  not  see,  nor 
indeed  could  any  one  else,  unless  provided  with  the  double- million  magni- 
fiers recommended  by  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  this 
dense  throng  in  fustian  and  corduroy  ia  nsh  out  to  the  nearest  beer-sbops 
and  gin- palaces,  to  squander  their  ready  money  in  intoxicating  liquors,  to 
rstnm  in  a  frantic  State  to  batter  and  bruise  their  wives  and  iamilira  with 
pint-pots,  legs  of  cables,  and  other  lethal  weapons  of  a  blunt  nature ;  and 
theUjafterpawning  their  sawsand  chisels,  and  running  upscoree  on  aocount 
of  next  week's  wages,  to  assure  Mr.  Solly,  and  the  editor  of  the  SritUk 
Workman,  and  other  friends  of  the  enslaved  and  oppressed,  that  "  tbs 
drink  had  done  it  all,"  and  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  alarming  state 
of  things  was  to  petition  the  Legislatore  for  the  immediate  enactment  of 
the  Maine  liquor-law,  and  the  wholesale  closing  of  public-houses  on  week- 
days in  general,  end  from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning  in  partica- 
lar.  I  opine  that,  among  the  working  classes,— as  among  the  middle 
classes,  and  the  "upper  middle  classes"  (whoever  they  may  be),  and  the 
upper  classes,  inoludmg  the  most  ine&bly  Brahminical,  with  the  yellowest 
slnaks  of  cute  on  their  foreheads,— there  is,  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  ■ 
certain  percentage  of  human  hogs  who  choose  to  wallow  in  their  own  or 
the  nearest  licensed  victualler's  stye,  and  to  go  to  the  devil  in  their  own 
way.  Of  the  Hoxton  hogs,  the  average  percentage  were  doubtless 
getting  bowling,  snivelling,  or  dumb  drunk  ^t  the  adjacent  publio-hooses. 
It  is  nertaiu  that  they  were  not  at  the  Britannia  to  see  the  Ghost;  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that,  under  even  the  slightest  influence  of  alcohol, 
they  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  pass  the  outer  barriers  of  the  theabe. 
The  occupants  of  the  "  auditorium"  were,  as  a  rule,  a  great  deal  soberer 
than  I  hare  often  seen,  after  dinner,  the  occupants  of  stalls  and  the  back 
seats  of  the  dress-circlo  at  West- End  theatres;  but  their  sobriety  was  dne 
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tQ  no  teetotal  cod^  to  no  compulsory  Lane  Uquor-lawB.  There  is  an 
abondance  of  refreabment-connten  attached  to  the  Britaiima  Theatre. 
Beer  between  tlie  acte  is  a  recognised  iiutitution,  and  is  extensively 
drunk  on  the  premises.  There  is  even  a  smoking-room,  Just  as  there  ia 
to  be  &Jvvwir  at  the  new  Paris  Opera  House ;  nor,  I  believe,  are  those 
whose  purees  will  support  the  expense  debarred  Irom  partaking  of  hot 
And  cold  bmndy-and- water,  or  champagne,  or  Jobannisberg,  or  Hippocras, 
or  Imperial  Tokay,  if  they  like  to  order  it,  and  to  pay  for  it,  and  it  happen 
to  be  in  the  stock  of  the  Briumnia  cellars. 

There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  seen  before  the  great  attraction  of  the 
evening — the  Ohost — was  manifest  There  was  the  bourn  itaelf  to  gaze 
at,  densely  thronged,  as  I  have  said,  hut  not  uncomfortably  bo.  In  boies 
as  in  gallery,  in  stalls  as  in  pit,  every  one  had  ample  scope  and  verge  to 
eit  at  ease,  and,  in  tlie  intervals  of  the  pieces,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
entire  entertainment,  to  circulate  and  depart  without  let  or  hindrance. 
The  "  vomitoria,"  as  Mr.  Boncioault  would  call  them,  were  numerotts, 
and  skilfully  constructed;  and  it  was  quite  wonderful  to  see,  when  the 
night's  diversions  had  been  brought  to  a  doee,  in  how  short  a  period  of 
time— a  few  momenta  only  it  seemed — the  immense  area,  so  lately  black 
-with  humanity,  was  deserted.  Then  there  were  the  decorations  of  ^e  ' 
honse  to  admire, — decorations,  fittings,  and  appointments  all  handsome, 
tasteful,  and  commodious,  without  being  either  prodigal  or  meretriciotu. 
The  stage  of  the  Britannia  is  really  superb  both  fat  size  and  proportioni : 
— the  wid^  of  the  proscenium  soTprising,  There  is  a  very  artiidctlly 
exeented  drop-curtain ,-  and  of  the  scenery,  properties,  and  dresses,  all 
that  I  saw  was  not  only  creditable,  but  of  a  degree  of  excellence  which 
would  by  no  means  have  snffered  by  oomparison  with  the  haughtiest 
theatres  of  the  West  And  why  should  it  so  have  suffered,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  The  Britannia  audience  know  a  good  thing  when  they 
see  it  quite  as  well  as  othtf  people;  nay,  can  at  times  be  curioualy 
appreciative  and  nicely  critical.  "We  doesn't  expect  grammar  at  the 
Wic,"  onoe  cried  out  a  gentleman  in  the  gallery  at  the  weU-kncwn  home 
of  transpontine  melodrama  when  an  unusually  ill-set  scene  was  put  upon 
the  stage, — "we  doesn't  expect  grammar;  hit  you  might  jine  yourJtaU." 
The  Britannia  audience  are  in  advance  of  the  Victorians,  and  would  cer- 
tainly resent,  not  only  badly-joined,  but  carelessly-painted  "fiats ;"  nay, 
more  than  this,  from  the  slight  experience  I  have  had  of  the  establish- 
ment, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  grammatiaal  accuracy  is  by  no  means  a 
drug  in  the  market  at  Hoxton,  and  that  yktj  nnniiatakable  signs  of  dia- 
approbation  would  be  ftpparent  were  Prisdan's  head  to  be  broken  too  fre* 
quently  and  in  too  outrageous  a  manner  in  the  course  of  one  evening. 

I  frankly  oonfess  t^t  of  the  great  spectacnlar,  non-natural,  pre- 
ternatural, supernatural,  and  thoroughly  Hoxtonian  melodrama  of  The 
Widom  and  ths  Orphan  ;  or,  faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, — if,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  and  plac^  I  am  able  to  quote  the  title  aright, — I  am  unable 
to  give  any  thing  beyond  a  very  confused  and  involved  account    To  tell 
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the  trnth,  I  couldn't  make  anything^  of  the  piooe.  It  was  too  noA  ferns. 
The  plot  was  too  oomfdicated,  tlie  action  too  r&pid,  the  inddanta  were  bw 
grandiose  for  my  intellsotnal  oapaoity.  I  am  deatitate  of  the  fitcnlty  of 
oomprflhoiaira  ciiticiam.  I  cannot  understand  an  a^;regste.  Gira  ne  k 
minnte  point,  a  inbdivided  eeetion,  and  I  san  ooncantrate  my  attration  on  i^ 
and  diBcoiirse  abont  it,  taut  biat  que  mat.  Bnt  the  task  of  oomprAand- 
iag  The  Widon  and  the  Orphan  was  ten  times  too  Herouleaii  fiir  mOk 
I  know  tiiat  the  widow  was  a  rery  neat  and  da|q)er  widow,— •■  widows 
go,~brimming  over  with  moral  sentiiiientB  of  the  moat  uudgecdonahfe 
diaracter;  in  diort,  a  patters  ta  all  widows,  past,  preaent,  and  to  oome. 
There  were  two  orphans  also,  I  think.  One  was  meek,  mild,  nncon* 
gaining ;  die  other  sprightly,  nracious,  and  &eetionB,  and  "  keeping  her 
pecker  up,"  to  employ  an  expression  which  wonid  be  intolerably  vulgar, 
lam  afraid,  even  at  Hoztm— (why  even  at  Hoxton?  is  there  no  slangia 
high  places  t) — nnder  the  most  adwae  aromBBtancea.  I  tiiink  the  part 
of  the  Eiprighdy  and  vivacbiis  orphan  was  filled  by  Urs.  I«ne,  the  man- 
ager's wife,  and  the  lady  to  whom  moeh  of  the  admirable  discipline,  oi^jwd- 
sation,  and  tasteftil  arrangement  whidi  have  made  the  Britennia  a  model 
to  all  London  theatres  is  dne.  I  am  not  certain,  bat  this  I  opine,  that  the 
sprightly  and  vivacions  or[rii&n  oould  be  also,  opcm  accasion,  sentiment^ 
astA.  patliedc,  and  was  Ihrong^urat  gracefdl  and  ladylike,  llien  there  ww 
a  baronet,  in  hessian  boota  and  a  wig  and  a  cocked-hat,  if  my  remeo- 
branea  senre  me,  and  who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  wickedest^  eraeUeet, 
and  most  hypocritical  old  miscreants  evar  permitted  to  inieat  the  neigfa- 
bonritood  of  Hoztrai,  or  any  where  else.  What  showeia  of  five-cent  pieoea 
and  decayed  apples  they  wonld  have  cast  on  his  oongoier  on  the  Bamie- 
vard  du  Crimel  What  a  stiHin  of  pea-nuts  would  have  assailed  him  at 
the  Bowery  f  The  leas  demonslzative  Britannia  audieooe  were  contoot  to 
sinidder  at  his  enormities,  without  pelting  him.  To  this  most  depraved 
and  flagitions  member  of  the  aristocracy  perjury  was  a  pastime,  and  beard- 
ing false-witness  a  bagatelle.  He  lied  himself  black  in  tlie  ftce  habitoal^. 
His  profligacy  was  equal  to  his  perfidy.  Who  hut  he  lodud  np  eoe  of  1^ 
orphans  aa  a  perfectly  unsustainable  charge,  thereby  laying  himself  opes 
to  an  action  and  heavy  damages  fiir  &1m  imfmsooment,  and  tbao — the 
haidaied  (dd  sinner  ! — wanted  to  "square"  matters  by  marrying  herf  It 
i>  needless  to  say  that  his  profiered  hand  was  disdainfhlly  refused  by  di» 
wiraged  and  outraged  orphan.  It  was  this  baronet  who  eaw-~bnt  I  am 
fbtestalling  raatten.  This  hoarynbeaded  villain  had  a  son, — at  least,  ha 
hadn't  a  aon,  for  the  young  man  turned  out  in  the  last  act  to  be  somebody 
rise's, — whom  he  was  continttaUr  cursing,  bstiaying,  cheating,  turning  oat 
fiS  doors,  and  cntting  off  with  a  shilling ;  adding,  besides,  insult  to  bjuiy 
by  calling  him  abusive  names,  aad  tiireatening  him  with  his  walldng- 
■tick.  There  were  two  more  villains  in  the  piece :  one  a  returned  convict  in 
high  boota  and  a  hairy  cap,  who  looked  Norfolk  Island  all  over,  with  a 
dash  of  Bermuda,  a  tincture  of  Swan  River,  and  a  pervading  flaronr  td  the 
New  Cut ;  the  other  a  desperate  mffian  in  black  whiskers,  a  red  waisteoa^ 
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utd  k»Ui6r  gaitas,  wlu,  in  the  first  isstaaoe,  wis  read;  for  aay  crime,  frciB 
pitoh-Biid-toss  up  to  manslauglitar,— nay,  \wjond  that  last-natoed  ofieno^ 
for  he  devoted  himself  to  assassination  as  blithely  as  Saltabadil  in  Lt 
JUi  s'>^ntcM,  and  tuoxt  &  la  campaffne,  ou  en  vUle,  Ultimately,  be  it 
recorded,  to  the  hononr  ofhuman  nature  and  the  coofnaion  of  the  tbeorisli 
who  wnjintajn  that  crime  is  incurable,  this  abandoned  sooimdrel  became 
BofUy  and  sentimentally  Tirtuoui^ — quite  a  pastoral  character,  in  fact, — 
ndwae  iaBtnunaatalinTeecaisgonfl  ofthe  orphans  wki  bad  been  pitched 
down  a  well,  recovering  a  stoleo  lease,  and  bringing;  the  depraved  baronet 
to  justioa.  Then  there  was  a  coniiA  groom,  who  afterwards  became  aa 
agrioaltorist,  and  who  elicited  shouts  of  laughter  both  in  his  livery  cock- 
ade and  top-boots,  and  in  his  smoek-&ock  and  wide-awake.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  be  made  my  sides  ache,  too,  in  a  most  unaocustomed  manner, 
althougb  I  did  not  in  the  least  know  what  I  was  laughing  at.  Iliere 
were  two  bailiffs,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  some  of  the  county  police  ocm- 
oemed  in  the  later  transactions  of  the  evening.  There  was  a  house  on 
fire,— a  very  carefully  managed  conflagration,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mr. 
Hodges'  fire-engine,  or  its  twin  brother,  made  its  appearance  on  the 
stage ;  and  I  fancied  that  I  could  discern,  among  the  attendant  snper^ 
tbe  ^;ile  form  of  the  Duke  of  Satlierland.  If  his  Grace  wasn't  there, 
tiie  £arl  of  Caithnees  must  have  been.  Finally,  there  was  a  mysterious  in- 
dividual of  ripe — almoet  overripe — age,  with  very  thin  legs,  and  a  smock- 
frock  vety  much  patched,  a  pillioook  bat,  and  a  basket  containing  either 
rags,  bones,  or  chiokweed  at  his  baok.  This  ancient  party  was  continu- 
ally stnmpii^  about  with  a  crooked  staff,  interfering  with  every  body's 
business,  but  with  ultimately  beneficent  intentions.  He  was  a  violent 
democrat,  aad  when  the  baronet  called  him  an  "  old  pauper,"  made  that 
unfeeling  and  flagitions  person  the  butt  of  some  very  stinging  Bareasme 
against  the  vioee  and  folly  of  the  governing  olassee.  In  the  end,  it 
turned  oitf  that  he  wasn't  a  pauper,  but  a  teal  gentleman  of  the  highest 
napeetability,  only  be  had  "  something  on  bis  mind,"  owing  to  bis  not 
luviag  beiiaved  well  to  his  deceased  wife,  or  his  deceased  wife  not  having 
behaved  well  to  bim :  I  couldn't  exactly  make  out  which,  but  eitiier 
eventuality  is  feasible.  All  came  right  at  last.  The  old  gentleman 
finng  by  his  baaket  of  rags,  bones,  or  duckweed,  and  appeared  in  irre- 
proachable coat,  fl^ped  waistcoat,  and  small  clothes.  The  good  peofde 
were  all  made  happy,  and  the  bad  people  transported.  Vice  was  tram- 
pled boneath  tbe  inm  heal  of  the  bigb-low  of  Virtue  j  and  Faith,  Hope, 
aad  Charity  came,  like  the  Hebrew  children,  uohaiined  J&om  the  fiery 
fiimace,  and  were  triumphant.  To  have  witnessed  snob  a  spectacle  could 
not  perb^ie  have  done  any  body's  cesthetic  and  eclectic  taste  much  good ; 
but  I  am  an  antediluvian  sprat  if  it  could  have  done  any  body's  morals 
any  barm. 

Stop,  there  was  a  kind  of  ante-climax,  an  intercalary  tableau,  tlie 
apotheoeis  of  somebody, — the  widow,  I  think, — in  which,  a^  the  famous 
model  represented  at  the  Frinoess's  in  Fauxt  and  Marguerite,  under 
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Mr.  Charles  Sean's  management,  sn  emancipated  spirit  was  seen  a 
ing  to  realms  of  bliss,  endrcled  by  flying  Cupids  and  flying  eorypkia,  all 
brilliantly  Oltuuined  by  the  electric  light.  This,  tabltan,  which,  newed 
spectacnlarly,  was  exceedingly  effectiTe,  was  greeted,  I  need  not  aay,  witlt 
the  most  vehement  applame  from  the  andience. 

But  the  Ghost;  tlie  Ghost  was  the  thing  destined  to  mak«  ns  all 
open  our  eyes  in  blank  amazement^  and  to  sear,  as  with  a  red-hot  iroa^ 
the  conscience  of  the  gnilly  beronot  He  had  retired  to  his  study  witk 
two  pah^  of  waz-candles,  an  oaken  escritoire,  and  a  couple  of  tables  and 
high-backed  chairs,  to  meditate  and  mature  Iresh  deeds  of  villanj.  Con- 
science smote  him ;  bat  he  defied  her.  Then  Conscience  came  up  agabi 
in  the  guise  of  a  Ghost,  and  again  and  again.  Ghost  after  Ghost ;  and  the 
baronet  yelped  with  terror.  Conscience  had  him  on  the  hip.  Consoenea 
made  his  spinal  marrow  assume  the  consistency  of  vanilla  ice.  Conscience 
brought  out  the  cold  drops  on  his  hitherto  brazen  and  tinblDshiBg  brow. 
I  am  not  bound  to  renter  what  my  conscience  said,  or  to  speculate  apon 
what  other  people's  consciences  said  to  them,  on  the  occasion ;  but  I  vrow 
that^  although  I  knew  the  whole  thing  to  be  a  clever  optical  delnsioD, 
deviled,  or  patented,  or  registered  by  Ur.  Dircks,  G.S.,  and  Profeaaor 
Pepper,  I  shook  all  over,  and  my  feet  felt  gelid  in  my  anklejacks.  There 
was  Death  with  his  dart — Death  in  the  guise  of  a  grisly  skeleton.  I  didn't 
mind  him  much,  for  his  anatomical  development  did  not  appear  to  aa  to 
be  qnite  accurate,  and  he  looked  a  little  too  much  like  a  King  of  Terrors 
on  pasteboard.  Still  the  suddenness  of  his  appearance,  and  the  man 
wonderful  instantaneonanesa  of  his  disparilion,  made  my  heart  tumble  al^ 
normally  on  its  axis.  But  when  the  Ghost  of  the  widow  came  up,  Inrid 
and  menacing,  seemingly  palpable  and  tangible,  yet  wholly  nnsnbetantial 
— when  she  pointed  to  the  baronet  and  reproached  him  with  bis  eins,  and 
cried, "  Ha  1  ha !" — and  when,  like  a  flash  of  summer  lightning,  she  disafh- 
peared, — I  too,  knowing  always  this  to  be  a  clever  optical  delusion,  shook 
more  than  ever  in  my  shoes,  and  felt  unwonted  moisture  on  my  forehead. 

This  was  the  Ghost  I  saw  at  Hoxton.  This  is  the  Ghost,  I  presume, 
that  all  London  has  gone  wild  about  since  its  first  appearance  at  the 
Polytechnic — the  Ghost  that  is  now  walking  at  the  Adelphi,  and  that  is 
speedily  to  harrow  up  the  souls  of  the  Parisians.  As  I  finish  my  Break- 
&st  in  Bed  this  morning,  the  Hoxton  Ghost  rises  up  before  me,  vivid  and 
sparkling  as  ever,  and  I  lengh  at  the  clumsy  trickery  of  the  PUuIea  dti 
Ditthle  I  saw  last  night  at  the  Porte  Sl  Martin.  "  The  Devil  is  an  aes," 
qnoth  rare  Ben  Jonson;  and  surely  the  P.  S.  JS..  diablerie  was  of  the 
most  asinine  description.  The  Ghost,  after  all,  is  the  thing.  The  le  mv- 
noRj  /  But  there  is  one  thing  which  condnuee  to  puzzle  me  desperately. 
How  on  earth,  or  under  the  earth,  or  over  the  earth,  will  HIH.  Lambert 
niiboust  and  Hostein  contrive,  with  any  thing  like  that  common  reason 
vbich  is  said  to  be  existent  even  in  the  roasting  of  e^s,  to  introdoee 
" the  Polyteobnico-Britannia  Ghost  into  Le  Secret  de  Hut  Aurore' t 
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/itti)  fit  <M- 

Thb  words  hBunt  me, — "  Forty  per  cent"  It  is  the  firat  thing  I  think 
of  when  I  wake,  the  lut  beibre  I  sleep.  Were  I  a  dreamer,  my  nightly 
Ti8ion§  wonld  be  of  forty  per  cent  Not  profit;  not  a  dividend; — alas, 
no.     It  ia  a  Tcry  dead  loss  indeed. 

The  forty  per  cent  that  hsaste  and  troubles  me  comes,  year  afW  year, 
in  the  bills  of  mortality.  It  is  the  dread  iact,  that  of  all  the  children  born 
in  these  &ir  lands  of  England  and  Wales,  forty  per  cent  die  before  they 
are  one  year  old.  Fonr  out  of  every  ten,  fonr  hundred  of  every  ^onsand, 
four  hnndred  thousand  of  every  million,  are  placed  in  litUe  coffins  and 
laid  in  little  graves  before  they  are  one  year  old.  It  is  the  saddest  foot  I 
find  in  all  our  sad  statistics.  I  have  read  about  Eiog  Herod  and  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents.  That  was  a  long  way  off  and  a  good  whOe  ago;  but 
this  ini^nt  mortality — this  forty  per  cent  of  dead  babies — is  now,  and  here. 

If  children  ought  to  die  as  soon  as  born  in  snob  a  large  proportion,  I 
have  no  more  to  say.  I  will  submit  to  the  will  of  Providence  and  the 
destiny  of  the  race,  fint  I  do  not  believe  it  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  so 
of  the  lower  races  of  animals ;  why,  then,  of  man  7  The  natural  destiny 
of  a  dog  or  a  horse  is  to  live,  grow  to  matority,  and,  barring  accidents,  die 
of  old  ^e.  Ode  would  say  that  this  was  the  natural  order  of  things.  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  as  much  so  with  respect  to  human  creatures  as  to 
any  branch  of  the  animal  creation.  We  are  bom  to  live  as  surely  as  we 
are  bom  to  die ;  to  live  our  natural  lives,  and  die  our  natural  deatlis. 

If  it  were  not  so,— if  a  certain  portion  of  all  children  bom  were  natur- 
ally destined  to  die  in  in^cy,~we  should  find  this  percentage  of  mor- 
tality equally  distributed  among  all  classes  and  in  all  localities.  The  man 
with  ten  children  would  expect  to  bury  four  in  their  first  year, — alike  in 
town  and  country,  alike  among  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Every  one  knows 
that  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind.  Every  one  knows  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  families  in  which  from  five  to  twenty  children  are  bom  and  grow 
to  maturity,  and  that  scarcely  any  are  lost ;  while  there  are  others,  in 
different  localities  and  oircnmstances,  whose  families  are  under  the  lod  of 
the  churchyards. 

If  a  hrmer  lose  his  cattle  or  sheep,  we  look  for  a  canse,  and  we  are 
pretty  sure  to  find  one.  But  onr  children  die  by  millions,  and  we  set  it 
down  as  the  will  of  God.  And  so  it  is.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  fire 
should  bum,  that  water  should  drown,  and  that  arsenic  and  bad  air  should 
poison  grown  people  and  children  to  death.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that 
jbnl  air,  the  crowd-poison,  filth,  and  darkness  should  kill  little  children. 
And  sixty  or  seventy  of  every  hundred  bora  into  such  conditions  die  in 
in&noy.  Where  is  the  mortality  greatest  ?  Where  there  is  least  of  pure 
air  and  sunshine,  healthjnl  food,  and  clean  water.  Where  do  the  greatest 
proportion  of  infants  grow  up  to  maturity?  Where  the  air  is  sweetest; 
where  the  cosditiona  of  a  natural,  healthful  existence  are  best  fulfilled. 
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The  rich  &re  not  tlvaye  wise.  The;  mjnre  themselres  and  tbeir  chO- 
dren  with  indulgeuoes,  coddUng ;  ud  obm  with  exoeoslTe  feeding,  late 
himra,  and  variouB  dissipationfl.  They  do  not  always  know  the  use  or 
Talue  of  pnra  air  and  eold  water.  Perbapa  they  eat  too  modi,  or  of  tooA 
too  lich,  at  the  poor  are  £Hved  to  ecr  in  t^e  <qipoaite  diroction.  Bb^ 
granting  bU  this,  the  gnt  &ct  iwmains,  that  the  fortf  per  eant  of  inCu- 
tine  mortality  fiilU  Y&rj  Ughtly  on  the  rich,  and  ii  home  rery  largely  by 
the  poor.  It  ie  St.  Giles  that  Amiiahea  tbe  tanible  array  of  littlA  oorpees, 
not  Sl  Jamea.  Tlie  market  £h'  smail  ooffiw  is  in  Bothnal  Green,  not  ia 
Bel^ria.  As  a  mle,  the  ohildreD  t^the  lioh  and  the  ounfortabla  daaaw 
of  Engliih  Bodety  grow  np  to  matority.  Mnob  the  larger  number  do  so. 
The  loea  in  these  olBseea  in  in&noy  does  not  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  and 
probably  fiiJa  short  of  ten.  How  heavy,  then,  the  loat  that  falls  vpem 
the  poor!  Any<me  acquainted  with  the  higher  classat  knows  what  iarg* 
Amilies  an  bom  and  reared,  and  how  few  eomparadTely  are  the  earij 
deaths  among  them.  Cases  in  the  highest  ranks  in  the  land  will  ooev 
to  erery  reader  where  such  large  &)uilies  have  been  reared  without  loss. 
How  is  it  among  die  poorf  Almost  every  mother  mourns  her  daHinga^ 
One  says :  "  I  have  had  mas  children,  and  bat  three  are  alive ;"  ud 
aometimee  one  hears  a  tenible  thanksgiving  for  this  sorest  of  otlamitMai 
!niare  are  districts  in  London  where,  of  the  inhnta  bom  in  or  takea  ts 
the  workhonse,  from  the  bad  aoadidons  ia  which  they  are  horo,  or  in 
which  they  are  kept,  none  live  beyond  a  twdvemonth.  All  die.  Sodi^ 
at  least,  have  been,  at  certain  periods,  the  pablidwd  statisties. 

Killing  is  not  always  mnrder,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  always 
jnstifiaUe  homioide.  If  forty  per  cent  of  the  children  bom  in  EngUod 
die  before  they  sre  a  year  old,  when  at  least  ninety  pw  cent  oog^t  to 
live,  somebody  is  responsible  fiar  the  nnnatural  end  of  thir^  par  cent 
Yes ;  three  hundred  of  every  tiioossnd  bom  may  be  safely  set  dowa  as 
eases  of  homicide,  with  or  without  asalioe,  and  proper  subjeots  for  the  ia- 
vestigations  of  omwiers'  inquests  and  parliamentazy  oommiasions. 

Let  BS  see  what  kills  them.  What  names  do  the  doctors,  when  aaj 
are  called,  give  to  their  diseases  f  And,  farthermora,  what  do  they  maaa 
by  these  names,  which  an  set  down  in  the  bills  of  mortality  7  Wonfa 
conceal  ideas;  words  cover  things,  and  hide  the  trath.  In  the  old  Los- 
don  bSls  of  mortality,  puUished  tvo  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  las 
latin  and  Greek,  and  more  honesty  and  plain  En^ish.  One  nay  road 
there  bow  a  certain  nnmhsr  of  honest  Englishmen  died  every  year  of  **  a 
rarftit,"  or  of  "  a  grypinge  of  ye  gutts."  The  phrasss  were  not  so  polite 
as  those  now  in  vogue  ibr  the  same  prevalent  diseases ;  but  the  last  wm 
good  honest  Saxc«,  and  told  what  they  meant  to  tell — the  truth. 

Kow,  an  in&nt  dies  of  marasmus,  of  cholera  in&ntnm,  of  ooavnUonL 
of  scarlatina,  of  diphtheria,  of  hooping>oough,  of  measles.  These  riiinssoa 
oairy  off  four-fifths  of  all  the  young  children  who  die  annually  ia  Gmt 
Britain;  yet  it  ia  u  eertaia  as  any  foct  in  snienoe,  that  not  one  weU-bon 
iuu^  wdl'kept  ohUd  in  a  hundred  will  ever  die  of  one  of  these  d 
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Not  one  nieh  child  in  a  hmidrad  will  liBTe  these  diaeaiM ;  or  if  thay  hare 
any  of  iheai,  not  one  eaae  in  k  hundred  will  prove  &tal. 

Take  marasmus,  the  slow  vastinp  away  or  &ding  oat  ot  Baofnkras 
babes.  To  be  serofiiloiis,  diey  most  be  badly  bom  or  badly  nnittued. 
Hen  and  women  who  are  diseased  by  orowding,  filth,  bad  air,  and  insuffi- 
cient natrinent,  cannot  gira  the  boon  of  health  to  their  children.  We 
cannot  expect  nddy  men  and  women  to  have  healthy  children ;  and  wfaare 
the  oaoses  of  disease  do  not  maniiest  their  ^Racts  iqxm  tiie  paienti,  they 
are  sure  to  be  felt  by  their  o&prin^.  Thos  thousands  of  Ihtle  ones  are 
bom  to  di»— only  to  die — aad  haw  so  other  earthly  destiny.  Serofola 
attadcs  the  meeeoterio  glands,  strikes  at  tiha  oentre  ot  the  nutritive  system, 
and  thsy  waste  away.  If  they  had  any  chance  of  hfe,  it  is  deatroyed. 
They  an  d^ved  of  that  great  stimalant  of  vitality,  eonshine;  of  that 
greatest  necessity,  fresh  air ;  they  are  noresd  «■  gin  and  beer,  or  fed  o» 
the  milk  of  oows  slop  fed,  aad  bat  little  healtiiier  than  their  own  mothers. 
If  they  have  life  enough  to  complun  with  the  moans  of  in&Dcy,  they  are 
quieted  and  poifoaed  with  Godfrey's  cordial,  or  some  odier  preparation 
of  opium.  What  is  there  for  snch  a  child  but  the  naaaaous  snd  useless 
draught,  the  wasting:  oenstim^Aioii,  the  sore  decay,'  and  the  little  coffin  ? 

Cholera  iafantum  is  a  strong  fight  for  life,  but  equally  unavailing 
Hera  is  no  abstdute  neoeseiCy  of  death.  The  sorofaiouB  taint,  if  it  exists, 
as  it  probably  does  in  most  cases,  is  mild,  and  not  fixed  upon  vital  organs. 
Physicians  who  know  moat  of  this  diaeaw  and  of  ite  ravages  declare  that 
bad  air,  and  bad  air  alone,  is  the  cause  of  its  mortality.  It  is  the  scourge 
of  towns,  and  of  the  hot  season.  It  is  never  found  in  the  conntij ;  coun- 
try air  is  a  cnra  for  it.  The  open  air  of  the  porks  and  the  best  porta  of 
the  town  is  the  best  preventive  for  those  tmable  to  breathe  the  purer  air  of 
the  ooontry.  The  victiuis  of  cholera  in&ntum  ara  as  surely  poiaoned  as 
if  each  had  swallowed  its  sufficient  dose  ofarseuic  It  belongs  entirely 
to  the  class  of  preventable  diteasee. 

Great  numbers  of  infants  die  in  oonvnlsiDns,  or  fits.  The  poisoBS  la«d 
in  narrow  lanes,  filthy  courts,  and  in  every  crowd  of  uncleanly  humsn 
beingB,  when  they  fall  upon  the  brain  and  nervous  syiCema  of  infants,  act 
like  stryohniae,  and  aro  soaroely  less  fatal.  A  bealthy-bors  child,  reared 
in  healthful  oonditions,  never  died  of  convulsiiuiB.  That  is  as  sure  a  fact 
as  any  in  medical  science. 

One  is  astonished  to  see  that  thousands  of  children  die  in  London, 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  same  in  other  large  town^  nf  hooping-oongh — 
the  last  disease  one  would  expect  a  healthy  child  to  die  of;  a  disease 
that  readily  yields  to  proper  treatment,  or  which,  under  favourable  circnm- 
«taiioes,  may  be  left  to  ruu  ik  oonrse  with  scarcely  a  thought  of  danger. 
What,  thea,  must  be  the  complicaticms  which  give  it  so  terrible  a  mor- 
talicy  ?  What  most  be  the  conditions  that  convert  every  trifiing  »ilin<.nt; 
of  iaEsQcy  into  a  Herod  of  deetruotion  7 

By  this  time  the  "  cmwd^xNSOo"  ought  to  be  thoroughly  understood 
and  carefully  guarded  agaimt.    If  there  is  .any  humau  imtesest  which 
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Deeds  the  protectioD  oflegielative  enactment  and  pcdice-regidatioiii,  it  is 
the  ri^ht  aod  uecesaity  to  breathe  pure  air.  Tlie  world  ought  not  to  be 
JgDorant  about  the  cause  of  so  much  saffarinji-  and  such  a  vaat  mortality. 
There  hare  been  instances  in  this  oountiy  in  vrhich  prisoners  crowdad 
together  in  a  gaol  have  bred  a  poison  which  killed  judges,  lawyeis,  and 
jurymen  when  they  were  brongbt  out  to  be  tried.  Gaol-&ver  ooma  of 
the  crowd'poison  of  gaols,  and  was  common  before  Govenunent  took  betxs 
care  of  the  health  of  criminals  than  of  that  of  honest  poor  people.  Ship- 
fever  came  from  the  same  crowding,  £Uh,  and  bad  air  in  ships.  Go  to  sea 
now,  and  the  law  secures  jou  a  certain  number  of  cubic  feet  of  space; 
and  there  are  coatriTances,  more  or  less  effective,  for  ventilation.  To  be 
crowded  and  smothered  yoa  must  not  go  to  sea  or  to  prison,  bnt  live  in 
honestrf  on  shore,  where  the  protective  power  of  the  law  can  never  reach 
you.  Here  yon  may  crowd ;  here  you  maj  stifle ;  here  you  may  die  of 
typhns, — the  name  given  to  the  effects  of  tiie  crowd-poison,  filth-pneoa, 
rotttng-gTaveyard-pois<»i,  cold,  hunger,  and  nakedness  on  shore. 

Whatever  lowers  the  tone  of  vitahty  in  parents  predispoeea  thov 
children  to  disease.  A  child  is  bom  with  weak  vitality,  and  cooseqnendy 
with  weak  powers  of  resistance  to  the  causes  of  disease.  Whatarer  affeeb 
the  parents  injuriously,  affects  their  children  before  birth  and  after  larth. 
How  is  a  badly -conditioned,  badly-nourished  mother  to  bear  a  stnHf 
healthy  child,  likely  to  live  and  add  to  the  best  wealth  of  the  nation  i 
It  is  impossible ;  and  if  l^islators  knew  as  much  of  human  beiugs  as  tbej' 
generally  do  of  dogs  and  horses,  sheep  and  cattle,  they  would  see  that  iJm 
bills  of  mortality  and  the  death-rate  in  infancy  demonstrate  the  £ict  of 
social  conditions  that  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist  a  single  day ;  t^ 
are  more  important  than  national  defences;  that  affect  the  life  of  the 
nation,  and  the  foundations  of  its  prosperity  and  power. 

I  have  not  forgotten  the  other  disea«es  of  in&ncy — croup,  scarlatina 
measles,  &c.  They  are  iittal  in  exact  proportion  to  the  weak  vitalitiaB 
and  bad  conditions  of  the  patients.  A  healthy  child,  brought  up  on  pan 
and  simple  food,  with  cleanliness,  air,  and  exercise,  either  enurely  escapes 
these  diseases,  or  has  them  so  lightly  that  they  are  scarcely  an  incoare- 
nienoa.  Measles  and  scarlatina  are  fatal  to  the  young,  as  cholera  is  &ta] 
to  adults;  that  is,  those  die  who  are  so  predisposed  that  their  power  ei 
resbtance  is  less  then  the  strength  of  the  disease,  other  things  being 
equal,  of  course,  with  respect  to  the  medical  treatment  I  do  not  wish 
to  undervalue  this.  Phyuclans  have  always  the  power,  at  least,  to  do 
mischief;  and  any  wise  physician  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  treat- 
ment has  very  little  infiuence  in  diminishing  the  mortality  of  theae 
diseases.  There  may  be  a  dozen  varying  sad  opposite  modes  of  practice^ 
and,  as  a  role,  the  bad  cases  die  under  all,  and  the  good  ones  recover. 
Those  often  do  the  best  wbo  have  no  medical  treatment  whatever.  The 
disease,  fiital  or  otherwise,  does  not  difler.  The  infection,  contagion,  atmos- 
pheric inffuenoe,  or  whatever  the  determining  cause  may  be,  was  the  saine. 
The  difference  it  in  the  patients,  and  their  constitutions  and  condititHia. 
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The  Asiatd<!  cholera  may  be  taken  as  an  illasliration.  It  passed  around 
the  world.  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  inciting;,  determining;  cause 
of  the  diaease  passed  from  place  to  place,  appeared  and  disappeared.  But 
!ta  r&T^;e9  were  determined  by  the  conditions  of  those  upon  whom  it  acted. 
It  was  the  disease  of  the  poor,  the  badly  nurtared,  the  profligate, — in  s 
word,  of  people  in  bad  saoitary  oonditions  and  of  a  low  TJtality.  Not  five 
p«r  cent  of  its  riotims  were  among^  the  npper  oi-  middle  classes  of  society. 
Almost  its  entire  force  fell  npon  tbe  labouring'  popnlation  and  the  poor. 
It  may  be  doubted  if,  ont  of  all  who  died  of  cholera  in  England,  there 
were  one  hundred  persons  of  the  upper  million,  who  are  racked  by  statis- 
tidans  as  belonging;  to  the  aristocracy.  The  hospitals  and  graTeyards  of 
every  land  it  visited  were  filled  with  the  crowded,  the  uncleanly,  the  badly 
notiriabed,  exhaostod,  and  therefore  in  many  oases  intemperate  and  always 
wretched,  poor. 

GoTemmenta  and  mmiicipalities  acted,  not  always  in  time,  intelli- 
gently, or  efficiently ;  but  they  act«d  when  the  cholera  came.  They  in 
Bome  way,  in  such  an  extremity,  fonnd  the  power  to  act.  They  recog- 
nised the  right  to  act.  But  the  conditions  which  alone  made  cholera 
terrible  exist  to-day;  and  the  death-rate — the  rate  of  preventable  mor- 
tality— is  as  high  as  it  would  be,  taking  ten  years  together,  if  we  had  tho 
cholera.  There  is,  therefore,  the  same  need  of  action,  the  same  right, 
and  the  same  power.  The  talk  about  precedent  is  always  absurd,  since 
many  things  have  been  done  that  should  never  be  repented,  and  more 
things  need  to  be  done  precisely  because  they  have  not  been,  and  there- 
Are  there  is  no  precedent  for  them ;  still,  in  regard  to  sanitary  action, 
there  is  precedent  enongh,  Tbe  health  of  the  people  ought  to  be  the  first 
care  of  every  government,  as  a  measure  of  protection,  strength,  and 
general  welfare. 

Now,  what  have  we  to  do  to  secure  us  against  cholera  and  every  other 
pestilent  epidemic,  and  to  reduce  infant  mortality  to  its  normal  standard  ? 
How  shall  we  pnt  h  stop  to  the  worse  than  Herodisn  murder  of  tbe  inno- 
cents that  goes  on  in  all  the  towns  of  England  from  year  to  year  ?  How 
give  strong  and  healthy  men  and  women  to  England  and  her  Colonies, 
where  so  many  millions  are  wanted,  instead  of  this  horrible  waste  of  stow- 
ing away  little  corpses  in  crowded  cemeteries?  Surely  these  are  objects 
worthy  of  a  powerful  government  and  a  great  nation.  Eagland  gloi-ified 
a  Howard  for  a  humane  reform  in  prisons ;  and  this  day  an  English  ielon 
is  better  honsed,  clothed,  and  fed  than  ten  millions  of  her  honest  labour- 
ing popnlation.  The  average  incomes  of  eighteen  millions  of  the  Brittib 
people  are  less  than  one-third  of  what  it  costs  them  to  maintain  a  convicted 
felon.  Honour  to  Howard !  Yes ;  but  &r  greater  honour  to  the  man  or 
men  who  shall  make  free,  honest  Englishmen  as  well  off  for  the  common 
necessaries  and  decencies  of  life  as  the  felon  convict !  When  the  cry  went 
fortli  that  sick  and  wounded  British  soldiers  were  suffering  in  the  Crimea, 
a  noble  English  woman  went,  and  led  others,  to  their  aid.  Hononr  to 
Florence  Nightingale!    But  let  ns  not  forget  the  millions  of  those  who 
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^  worid  beoanse  labonren  are  wanted,  that  Bnglialunen  an  nioh  a  drug 
in  tlie  great  market  of  the  world  that  their  Tery  lives  are  not  wtnih  pre- 
serving. 

In  tlte  early  da^a  of  American  colonisation  there  was  a  clasa  of  emi< 
grants  termed  Redemptiooers.  They  were  taken  to  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  other  states  by  enterprising  ship-masters;  and  the  larmen, 
as  the  small  landed  proprietors  are  called,  paid  a  certain  price,  coverings 
the  cost  of  outfit,  passage,  and  profit,  for  so  many  years  of  service.  At 
tile  end  of  this  voluntary  serritode,  which  paid  the  cost  of  their  emigra- 
tion, they  worked  for  wages,  bought  land,  ohea  married  their  masters' 
daughters,  and  became  the  progeoitors  of  a  large  number  of  the  moat 
respectable  people  now  living  in  the  United  States.  A  man  who  cannot 
find  such  emplo3rment  in  England  as  will  maintain  Imn  in  health  and 
comfort,  and  enable  bim  Ui  keep  a  family  in  living  condition,  might  do 
mticb  worse  than  hire  himself  for  two  or  three  years  as  the  price  of  a 
paswage  to  AustraUa  or  New  Zealand.  He  would  be  sure  of  a  home,  and 
would  learn  the  ways  of  the  country.  He  would  probably  secure  a  good 
place  and  good  wages  after  ha  bad  woriud  out  his  passage.  In  a 
few  years  he  may  become  a  landed  proprietor,  and  leave  a  home  to  his 
children. 

Bat,  whatever  may  he  done  in  this  direction,  something  ought,  and 
can,  and  must  be  done  to  dear  us  of  the  responsibility  of  this  wholesale 
infanticide,  which  must  shock  every  human  soul  that  gives  it  a  moment's 
consideration.  Our  sympatliiet  go  out  to  all  the  world.  We  give 
wherever  there  is  a  chance  that  money  will  do  any  good.  We  pity  the 
heathen,  as  if  we  had  no  pagans  of  our  own ;  we  pity  the  poor  slave,  fat 
and  happy  on  his  h(^  and  hominy,  while  our  own  peoj^dieia  multitudes 
of  sheer  poverty,  and  our  children  perish  in  vast  numbers  almost  as 
soon  as  theyare  bom.  This  is  not  worthy  of  England,  and  all  ber  glories 
are  not  a  sufficient  compensation  for  sncb  a  ebame  and  blot  upon  her 
civilisation.  In  the  social  order  there  must  be  those  who  lead,  and  those 
who  follow;  some  who  command,  and  many  who  obey;  the  lords  of 
mind,  of  power,  of  wealth ;  and  a  vast  number  whoss  capital  is  their 
labour  and  their  bHII.  Equality  is  an  idle  and  foolish  dream.  But,  as 
in  an  army,  where  all  obey  the  will  of  a  single  chief,  where  thwe  is  the 
most  perfect  order  and  subordination,  the  common  soldier  is  guaranteed 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  comforts  poesible  to  his  oondition,  so  should 
it  be  with  the  great  army  of  industry,  and  in  that  largier  soolsl  order  of 
the  life  and  pn^p^es  of  a  nation.  Hie  general  is  in  &ult  if  the  soldier  in 
the  ranks  is  allowed  needlessly  to  snfier.  The  admiral  is  in  fiiult  if  a 
common  sailor  is  not  suitably  oared  ibr.  It  is  the  duty  of  tiioes  who 
command  armies  and  navies  to  keep  their  nnen  in  the  hig^iest  state  of  I 
efficiency ;  and  it  is  no  lees  the  duty  of  the  mien-  of  a  nattrai  to  attend  toj 
the  wel&re  of  the  whole  people.  The  true  sdeace  of  govaninent,  thef 
whole  myst?ty  of  parties,  consists  in  knowing  how  to  do  it. 

Dctzscii/Googic 
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etc  Sridb  of  tl|(  Cit)rgolii0. 

Bt  thk  AniBOB  or  '■  A  FaoitiaAi.  Soh,"  Ac. 
Chapter  XVI. 


If  it  be  permusible  to  regard  the  tender  paaaion  as  one  of  those  maladies 
to  which  flesh  is  imperattvel;  heir,  and  can  rainly  hope  to  elnde,  it  most 
be  conceded  that  the  sudferen  under  this,  bb  under  other  disorders,  are 
liable  to  be  afiectod  in  rery  rarioui  and  unequal  Aegteea.  A  man  ma; 
take  the  "quotidian  of  lore,"  as  Rosalind  cidls  it,  most  faTourably.  It 
may  cause  him  but  slight  inoonvenience ;  may  not  abBolstely  unfit  him 
for  the  society  of  his  fellonrs,  nor  confine  him  to  his  room ;  he  may  be  up 
and  abont  his  business,  thoroughly  convalescent  in  a  very  short  time  in- 
deed ;  or  he  may  be  seriously  afflicted,  acutely  hurt,  and  journey  on 
thenceforth  to  his  grave  a  scarred,  hapless,  soured,  and  hypochondriacal 
wretch.  It  may  oome  to  him  like  a  mere  chicken-pox  attack,  or  may 
smite  him  down  grievously  after  the  manner  of  that  utterly  frightful 
scourge  the  small-pox.  In  any  case  it  is  desirable  tliat  the  patient  should 
have  youth  on  his  side.  The  young  constitution,  if  especially  liable  to 
infection,  is  yet  strong  to  endure,  quick  to  rally  and  repulse.  And  there 
is  always  extenuation  for  jnvenility :  excuse  and  sympathy.  Bidicnie 
does  not  adhere  to  even  the  moat  futile  proceedings  of  the  veiy  young. 
They  cany  a  sure  patse-parUntt,  before  which  amazement  retiree,  and 
scorn  is  silenced,  and  derision  stands  rebuked.  For  later  life  there  is  less 
immunity.  There  are  conditions  and  dreumstances  in  which  age  com- 
mands little  respect.  An  elderly  gentleman  tormented  by  the  pangs  of 
love,  or  convulsed  by  the  hooping-cough,  is  generally  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  amusing  spectacle.  The  world  considers  that  he  ought  to 
have  dona  with  and  got  over  such  small  matters  long  ago.  He  ought 
not  to  be  cutting  new  teeth  at  his  time  of  hfe.  So  situated,  he  would 
have  been  pitied  and  petted  in  his  teens ;  but  having  completed  his  twelfth 
lustrum,  he  is  rather  laughed  at  and  reproved. 

Jemmy  Stap,  junior  dark  to  Kessrs.  Gashford  and  Co.,  of  Gray's  Inn, 
Solidtors,  was  of  too  elastic  a  nature  to  experience  any  very  rude  shock 
from  the  onset  of  love's  attai^  An  effectual  enamel  of  worldly  acutenees 
and  devout  self-regard  preserved  his  feelings  &om  being  very  seriously 
wronght  upon.  In  the  etm^le  how  to  live,  he  had  not  had  much  time  or 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  how  to  love.  Indeed,  it  was  only  at  la«t^ 
after  a  process  of  oool  and  deliberate  reflection,  that  he  decided  upon  giv- 
ing play  to  his  affections.  With  thorough  premeditation,  therefore,  he 
surrendered  himself  to  a  stato  of  loving.  He  took  the  disorder,  it  may  be 
said,  voluntarily ;  by  a  sort  of  inoculation.  As  time  rolled  on,  adding  inches 
to  his  stature,- — not  very  many,  he  never  attained  even  average  height, 
VOL.  Till.  o  o 
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preserniig  tklwaya  &  claim  to  hie  old  title  of  little  Jemmy,— as  Mb  Bidary 
increased  is  amaant  by  reason  of  tlie  extending  importance  of  his  serrices 
to  the  Messrs.  Gashford}  aa  hia  chin  grew  prickly  witbanin<»pientl>eftTd, 
his  oollan  sprouting  upward,  his  jackets  developing  downward  into  coats 
with  tails,  his  costume  and  appearanoe  generally  assuming  a  more  virile 
air,  and  his  voice  for  a  while  osoiUating  between  a  high  treble  and  a  deep 
double  bacB,  as  though  it  could  not  quite  decide  whether  it  belonged  to 
in&ncy  or  to  age, — as  these  things  happened,  an  idea  ocourred  to  Jemmy. 
The  world  had  not  yet  left  off  regarding  him  as  a  boy :  he  would  cliuoh 
the  matter ;  he  would  ss9ert  himself  as  a  man.    He  would  fall  in  love. 

"A  feller  must  have  a  bit  o'  muslin  to  take  his  arm  and  walk  oat 
with  on  Sunday."  So  he  expressed  himself,  with  that  crispness  of  thou^t 
and  idiom  of  speech  which  were  habitual  to  him ;  and  he  turned  calm,  in> 
vestigB  ting  eyes  upon  the  young  people  of  the  gentler  sex, — "bits  of  mus- 
lin," as  he  termed  them, — his  acquaintances,  considering  their  charms  and 
reviewing  their  claims  to  die  precious  gift  of  his  devotion. 

He  felt  that  the  occasion  was  not  one  for  hairy.  But,  with  all  his 
shrewdness  and  drcnmspection,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  did  not 
make  some  mistakes.  There  are  false  starts  in  every  race.  His  caatioD 
made  him  nice  in  his  choice,  though  it  did  not  secure  him  from  error  alto- 
gether. "  The  hobject,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  must  have  a  waist,  also  s 
hancle ;  must  know  how  to  put  her  things  on,  and  not  want  many  jnvsenta 
made  her."  And  he  surveyed  female  creation :  he  passed  fnm  flower 
to  flower,  like  a  fiutidions  and  vacillating  bee,  fot  a  while  uncertain  from 
which  he  should  sip  honey  and  happiness. 

It  is  not  within  the  plan  of  this  hiiitory  to  racount,  with  any  particu- 
larity, Mr.  Stap's  adventure  in  search  of  "a  hobject."  He  dabbled  witli 
Icve  before  he  invested  at  all  heavily,  always  contriving  to  vrithdraw  in 
good  time  from  tJie  speculation  when  he  was  threatened  widi  loss,  and 
managing,  as  a  rule,  to  secure  his  capital,  rery  nearly  in  its  integrity,  for 
iuture  dealings.  -  Not  that  he  altogether  avoided  ill  fortune  from  the  mis- 
placement of  bis  regards.  Afler  much  waste  of  tinM  and  attention  upon 
a  lady  appearing  as  a  columbine  at  a  minor  theatre  (Jemmy  was  a  great 
patron  of  the  drama,  alW  the  manner  of  lawyers'  clerks  in  general),  the 
unfortunate  discovery  was  made  that  the  "  hobject"  was  abeady  married, 
and  the  mother  of  a  large  family.  But  the  lover  in  bis  novitiate  is  liable 
to  be  much  afiected  by  the  charms  of  one  having  greatly  the  advantage 
of  him  in  years.  He  next  canvassed  the  merits  of  his  cousms,  the  Ha»- 
socks.  It  may  be  remembered  that,  as  a  child,  he  had  been  admitted  an 
inmate  of  the  house  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Hassock,  a  washerwoman  in  (he 
Tauxhall  Road.  For  a  time  he  was  disposed  to  think  very  &vourably 
of  Amelia  Hassock,  the  eHeat  daughter,  and  to  oontemplate  walks  of 
an  interesting  nature  to  Battersea  Fields  with  her  on  a  Sunday.  Bat 
uptm  consideration  he  found  her  frivolous :  accepting  favours  irom  vari- 
ous quarters  indiscriminately,  extravagant  in  her  lore  of  toffee  and  like 
condiments,  and  eager  to  lurk  to  the  overtaree  of  a  friendly  well-to-do 
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batekar  in  the  neigliboiirhaod,  who  had  it  in  hu  power  to  ingratiate  him- 
aalf  widi  the  lady  hj  the  offbr  of  drires  in  bis  out,  and  the  gift  of  ocoa- 
aicBal  awaetbnads  and  other  like  delioaoiM  in  the  way  of  hie  trade. 
So  Jeauaj,  poriwoe,  abaiuioned  all  idea  of  A  m^ Wa  Haeaock.  And  p(»> 
Mad  J — his  increasing  scale  of  renraneration  j  aitifjing  the  step — he  quitted 
the  VauzhaU  Boad  and  the  foetering  oare  of  his  aoat,  Mrs.  Haesock,  for 
&  lodging  on  hia  on  aocxnal  on  the  third-floor  over  a  piekle-ahop  in 
Fetter  I^ne.  It  wm  neoeerary  for  him,  he  said,  to  reside  near  the  soeite 
of  his  pfofeeeional  laboim,  if  oalj  itx  the  greater  sense  of  aecority  and 
oomfiirt  his  so  doing  woidd  impart  to  the  Messrs.  Gasfa£>rd. 

Strange  to  my,  it  was  almost  by  an  aceident  that  his  attention  was  at 
last  directed  to  his  odierooQflin,  the  danghtnr  of  WilliBm  Hoy le.  Though 
a  fraqneat  Tisitor  at  the  honse  in  Whitfield  Street^  he  had  never  thought 
of  Liz  Sfoyle  as  "  a  hobjeot." 

"  That  was  a  pretty  gnrl  I  saw  yon  with  at  the  play  last  ni^t,  Jemmy," 
sbserved  one  day  Mr.  Dswkins,  the  oommon-law  cle^ 

Jemnsy  had  recdved  an  order,  a  present  finm  his  tobaocmist  (who 
had  obtained  it  by  way  of  premism  on  his  exhibition  of  the  bills  of  the 
theaoe  in  his  ritop),  and  had  sat  in  the  boxes  witli  hia  eonsiii  Liz,  her  hair 
very  eutiy  and  glossy,  and  a  large  pebble  brooch,  something  like  the 
Uisters  to  be  seen  in  chemists'  shops,  uniting  her  lace-collar  and  her  tight 
■ik-drea ;  her  whole  appearance  being  more  Htsji  usually  ^lendid  and 
atlaraetiTft. 

"  Do  yon  think  so.  Daw  V  Jemmy  asked  contemplatiTely. 

"  A.  dooied  pretty  gorl,  I  call  her,"  Mr.  Dawkine  affirmed. 

"  A  creditable  bit  o'  muslin  to  hang  on  a  fellsi^s  arm  1" 

"  I  should  say  so,"  the  common-law  clerk  stated  unheaitatingly,  as 
thongh  he  were  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  and  wanted  to  be  con- 
sidered a  good  witness  by  the  judge  and  jury. 

"  I  think  you're  about  right,  Daw,  old  man  I" 

And  sfraightway  Jemmy  fell — or  rather  he  did  not  to  much  &11  as 
preoipitBte  himself— in  love  with  Liz  Hoyle  his  cousin. 

His  attentions  were  graoionsly  received.  The  young  lady  had  a  pro- 
digious ^petite  tat  admiration.  She  would  aooept  it  from  any  quarter, 
hewever  humble.  More,  she  woold  seem  even  to  ask  for  it  with  her  big, 
brown,  flashing  eyes,  and  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  and  to  tender 
thanks  for  it,  ae  it  were,  with  prolonged  smiles  upon  her  ample  scarlet 
lips.  From  the  most  caenal  passer-by,  whom  she  would  never  by  any 
chance  see  again ;  &om  the  man  who  brought  the  mQk  dafly  to  the  door- 
step ;  firom  the  collector  who  called  for  the  water-rates,  over-due ;  from  the 
sweep  who  came  to  cleanse  the  chimneys;  from  the  baker  vrith  the  bread 
fiir  the  daily  eonenrnption  of  the  family;  from  the  coetermonger  who 
parted  with  his  vegetables  cmly  after  the  most  severe  haggling, — Liz  Moyle 
fawed  to  extract  some  tribute  of  admiration,  and  would  pay  back  bright 
glances  and  happy  looks  in  return.  She  received  with  avidity,  therefore. 
Jemmy's  homage,  forcible  and  honest,  if  not  choicely  expressed.   She  was 
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pleaaed  with  bis  Blirag;  i^planee ;  rejoiced  in  Le&rmg  him  nj  that  she  loobd 
"  Btnimiiig,"  or  was  a  "  icreamer,"  or  an  "  out-and-outer,"  in  bis  apfdjin^  to 
Iter  other  complimentary,  though  it  may  be  inelegant,  epithets.  JEUa  vp^rO' 
batkm  was  too  urgent  to  permit  of  bis  picking  and  cbooeiiig  hia  words,  if,  in- 
deed, his  vocabulary  was  poeaeased  of  better  or  b^ipier.  And  she  was  not 
particular  so  muob  as  to  quality  of  applause.  She  only  demanded  that  there 
ehould  be  plen^  of  it.  And  she  liked  Jemmy  for  lUdng  ber,  and  tsUin^ 
her  so  ofi«i.  And  when  ha  told  her  that  be  loved  ber,  she  told  him  in 
tun  that  she  Wed  bim ;  so  that  little  matter  seemed  to  be  satiB&etorily 
settled  between  tbem ;  and  Jemmy  was  flattered  by  the  thought  tliat, 
upon  the  whole,  he  had  accomplished  the  task  he  bad  set  himsdf  vbj 
creditably.  The  "  bit  of  muslin"  was  secured,  and  be  exhibited  it  ptaaiHj 
upon  his  arm  during  long  walks  in  the  Regent's  Park,  or  to  the  sununit 
of  Primrose  Hill,  regularly  on  fine  Sunday  afternoons. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  bowerer,  that  Mr.  Stap's  courtship  was 
marked  by  the  uneasineBB  and  trepidation  which  are  the  normal  chara^ 
teristice  of  the  wooer ;  or  that,  if  rejection  had  resulted  irom  bis  suit,  it 
would  have  greatly  mffied  his  wonted  philosophical  composure.  He  was 
not  (me  to  lie  "  wasting  in  despair"  under  any  oiroumstances ;  and  indeed 
was  prepared  t«  continue  the  words  of  the  song,  and  to  cry,  "  If  she  be 
not  fair  for  me,  what  care  I  bow  fair  she  be  T'  If  it  had  seemed  to  him 
that  his  regard  for  bis  cousin  Liz  was  not  reciproeated,  be  would  ham 
satisfied  himself  with  the  reflection  that  be  had  orer-estimBted  her  intelli- 
gence; that  she  had  pUinly  not  the  wit  to  perceive  when  she  was  veQ  off; 
and  he  would  bare  cast  about  for  a  lady  with  more  ability  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  bis  attentions.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  there 
were  plenty  of  women  in  the  world  who  would  jump  at  such  an  ofler  w 
be  had  made  to  Liz ;  his  appraisement  of  bis  own  importanoe  never  having 
been  inconsiderable.  But,  his  suit  smiled  upon,  he  prepared  himself  to 
play  oat  to  the  end  the  r&le  he  had  undertaken  in  a  thoroughand  beoom- 
ing  manner.  He  assumed,  so  far  as  was  possible  to  him,  the  airs  and 
attitude  of  a  lover.  He  was  by  no  means  backward  in  protestatuma  of 
his  aflnction  and  admiration.  He  was  attentive  to  the  lady,  complying 
with  her  wishes,  and  studious  to  obey  her  commands ;  and  he  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day,  at  some  distance,  it  must  be  oonfessed,  when  he  should 
be  able  to  call  upon  her  to  accept  him  as  her  proper  protector  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Law  and  the  Church. 

"So  soon  as  ever  I  get  five-and-twenty  bob  a  week,  Liz,  we'll  go  iq> 
before  the  parson.  Dawkios  was  married  when  he'd  only  eighteen;  but 
he  admits  it  wasn't  prudent,  and  be  recommends  no  feller  ta  do  it  until 
he's  sure  of  five-and>twenty.  Because,  you  see,  as  be  says,  we  oughtn't 
to  coOsidar  ourselves  only,  but  the  consequences ;  and  if  the  oonsequenoei^ 
as  diey  did  in  bis  case,  take  the  form  of  twins — " 

"  Ob,  for  shame !  How  can  you,  Jemmy  1"  Lis  interposed,  blasluag 
becomingly. 

B  ut  Jemmy  axgaed,  the  matter  out  in  the  unfliuching  manner  he  had 
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acqtdred  in  dealing  with  ddieate  sabjeeta  in  the  offioes  of  the  Heaara. 
Gaahfbrd. 

Ah-eady,  too,  with  that  praetioability  which  was  part  of  his  satnre, 
he  began,  in  oontomplation  of  the  days  of  hoii8ekee[nng  which  t^e  fbtora 
waa  to  have  in  store  for  him,  to  aet  apart  anoh  portion  of  hia  small  in- 
come as  hfl  could  poaaibl;  spare,  with  the  view  of  sffieoting  purohaaw  of 
certain  artidea  that  he  knew  would  be  neceaiary  to  faira  in  the  changed 
condition  of  his  life.  The  investmeat  of  these  savings  in  the  most  jndi> 
oiona  method  formed  a  lively  subject  £>r  discnsaion  by  the  lovers.  li^s 
views,  it  most  be  admitted,  were  not  of  a  discreet  or  prudential  .cha- 
racter, and  were  merited  by  a  want  of  forethought  which  would  probaUy 
have  alarmed  anyone  poaseesed  of  less  self-confidenoe  than  was  Hr.  Stap. 
Indeed,  ehe  would  willingly  have  applied  Jemmy's  resources  wastefuUy, 
to  the  purchasing  of  immediate  gratification,  without  a  thought  of  the 
morrow, — to  a  day's  pleasure  at  Qreenwiol^  or  Erith,  or  Gravesesd ; 
and  OQ  the  stem  oration  of  theee  proposals  by  her  more  considerate 
lover,  she  had  no  better  suggestion  for  the  benefit  of  the  household  in 
prospect  than  related  to  the  buying  of  cheap  orockery,  "  poodles,"  and 
fiower-vaaee  for  the  decoration  of  the  mantel-piece,  or  the  procuring  of 
indefinite  quantities  of  oil  for  their  hair,  or  scent  for  their  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, for  use  in  the  fntnre.  But  Jemmy  was  not  to  be  tamed  away 
from  the  path  he  had  prescribed  for  himself.  A  sturdy  set  of  fire-irons 
— a  wonder&l  bargain,  obtained  from  a  marine-store  dealer  in  the  New 
Cnt — repreaented  one  of  his  most  remarkable  purchases,  and  were  ean- 
fidly  treasured  in  a  cupboard  in  his  room  over  the  piokle-shop.  ITader 
hie  bed,  too,  was  a  Mtohen-fender,  secured  upon  equidly  &vourable  terms. 
Other  valuables  oossiBted  of  a  pair  of  brass  candleeticks,  with  snuSers  and 
tray  complete,  a  serviceable  tea-tray,  and  a  gridiron.  It  will  be  noted 
that  he  affected  hardware  in  his  investments:  "It  will  last  any  time, 
yon  see ,-  «nd  it  ain't  easily  broke,"  be  explained.  Meanwhile,  however, 
he  had  fixed  covetous  eyes  upon  a  "  Pembroke  tAble,"  which  was  adorn- 
ing a  broker's  shop  in  Liqnorpond  Street;  but  at  present-he  had  been 
unable  to  come  to  any  thing  like  terms  in  regard  to  the  article  with  the 
proprietor. 

"  We  are  getting  on  veiy  nicely,  however,"  he  wonld  say  to  himself, 
as  he  contemplated  his  poesessions— generally  the  last  thing  he  did  before 
going  to  bed.  "And  of  course  her  governor  will  do  something  for  us ; 
he  mnaf  have  saved  dnrii^  the  many  years  he's  been  at  Fordyce  and 
Fordyoe's.  And  Uncle  John  will  surety  help  us ;  in  any  case,  he's  pretty 
sure  to  leave  something  handsome  to  Liz, — who  else  can  he  leave  hia 
money  to  7 — and  he  must  be  worth  pota  of  gold,  that  old  cove  must  Fm 
sorry  he  don't  take  kindly  to  me ;  but  it's  my  own  &ult.  Any  how,  Liz 
hasn't  done  any  thing  to  ofiend  him ;  and  I  think  we  sball  do  altogether 
^>retty  comfortably." 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  alUiough  Ur.  Stap  had  not  been  in'  the  first  in- 
stanoe  attracted  to  his  cousin  Liz  on  that  acoount,  he  bad  not  failed  sub- 
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•wpuBtly  to  BppneiBte  oertain  eontiiigniciaa  in  bar  fkrtvi,  arimg  ftOB 
tlie  presumed  wealth  of  her  near  relatiTes.  Hoch  in  the  BBine  ^mj  Art 
a  gjQDeraJ,  nddsnly^  oampelled  to  encamp  fail  army,  is  eantieQS  to  look 
roiBtd  hiin,  and  arafl  lomaelf  of  trrery,  adTantag«,  satm^  or  artifieia], 
tbat  i»  poeitios  mil  aStxi  kim,  Jemmy  Btap,  his  mind  made  Tip  t» 
voe  ihe  lady,  ttini«d  next  to  the  ooneideniiaa  of  all  die  benefito  Aat 
Bppld  possibly  accme  to  him  from  his  haring  adopted  that  prouiediB^ ; 
aod  the  more  he  refleoted  -opon  it,  tin  more  he  saw  reaaen  to  penoada 
'himself  tliat  altt^ther  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  great  fi)llyer  imprm- 
denoe,  but  'Uurt,  on  the  oontiary,  the  important  step  in  life  he  propoaad 
to  take  vaa  attended  by  the  most  aospioianB  oirattmBtaneea.  Nowa- 
days lote  is  a  good  deal  learened  by  diaoretion;  or  irhy  do  M  naay 
matches  go  off  "  oa  the  lattlemeiita"  f  why  are  jo  many  devoted  lorsa 
to  be  seen  at  Doctor^  Commons,  Btodyiug  the  tams  of  the  taetainenta 
nnder  whiafa  tiieir  Dnloineas  derive  and  hold  their  possessioBsf 

It  was  at  this  jnnotnre  that  l^ere  appeei«d  apon  the  aceno  Ur.  Oaf- 
ferd's  son,  HerberL 

He  had  entered  tlie  ooantmg-hoaBe  of  the  firm  of  Fordyoe  and  Fa»- 
dyee  with  some  Tiew--diDiigh  nothing  vary  definite  had  been  <l0eidfld 
Vpoo  in  that  reipect — cf  h»  ultimately  joining  his  father  in  t^e  hoaiaaaa 
tTpon  the  Dcoasion  of  William  Hoyle's  being  aecideatally  prevented  ftvat 
attending  at  his  post  with  hia  cnstomary  ponctaaUty,  by  reason  of  aa 
attack  of  illneeB,  Herbert,  by  desire  of  hit  fathtf,  had  called  is  WUtfiaU 
Street,  to  make  inquiriee  tonchiag  the  state  of  health  of  the  «ld  dark^ 
and  his  progress  towards  reooroy.  Daring  bis  vint,  Herbert  had  for  the 
6ist  time  met  Liz  Hoyle.  The  object  of  his  oallmg  originally,  was  made 
Ihe  excnse  for  ihtnm  vsita.  The  young  lady  was  nolking  loth ;  indeed,  ft 
is  probable  that  she  held  out  every  inducement  to  the  gendemaa  to  ^bot 
,  further  meetings.  Ever  on  the  waKdt  for  admiration,  she  did  not  &il  to 
see  that  she  had  made  a  marked  impreaaion  upon  dte  soeoeptible  heart 
of  young  Idr.  GiffiniL  He  was  bash^l,  needed  enoouragement;  bat  A0 
nalily  of  his  eatbusiasm  on  her  behalf  was  nnmistskabh.  She  glanaad, 
die  oniled,  die  invited  his  attentions.  His  visits  to  Whitfield  Street 
continued  long  after  the  cause  from  which  they  sprung  had  tliogti^tr 
oeaflod,  and  William  UoyJe,  perfaotly  restored  ta  health,  occupied  ^ahi 
daily  his  high  stool  in  Mr.  Oifibrd's  office.  He  called  repeatedly;  be 
-ventored  to  make  presents  more  and  more  valuable,  which  were  ntf  le- 
Miuad ;  in  time  he  presumed  to  hint  at  his  love,  and  he  was  not  re- 
buked. 

We  are  told  that  jealousy  almost  invariably  proceeds  fnm  exeeee  of 
aetf-lore;  bat  then  I  diink  it  must  be  self-lore  nnaceompanied  byself-con- 
fidenoe.  Certainly  Jemmy  Stap  was  in  no  hurry  to  become  alarmed  or 
auapidoos  oiDcaniing  the  visits  of  Herbert  Gifibrd,  or  the  presents  he  was 
enabled,  out  of  his  abundant  allowance  from  his  fether,  to  make  to  Um 
Moyle.  At  first,  indeed,  the  lady,  unprepared  perhaps  forvrhat  waa  to  fol- 
low, made  no  attempt  at  oonoealment  in  regard  to  these, — was  the  latber 
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eommoiiM^Te  on  Uie  ntbjeot ;  diaoiUMd  luid  laughed  orar  her  Iotct  Har- 
bert  with  bar  lorer  Jemmj,  exhibiluig  the  jeir^ry  preMnted  b;  the  om 
for  the  entertainmeDt  of  the  other ;  repeated  the  sabject  of  a  good  deal 
of  her  converse  with  Mr.  GifTord'B  son ;  and  hononred  with  laughter  imd 
aj^latwe  the  imitatioiis  of  hia  tone  and  manier  npon  which  Jemmy,  indulg- 
ing hie  natural  talent  ibr  mimtofy,  rc^ieatedly  ventured.  For  dunng  no* 
saaioiial  Tiaita  t«  William  Ko;1b  at  the  oonating-house,  Jemmy  had  had 
iqipDTtnDitieB  sf  ■eeing  and  ohearring  Mr.  Herbert  Giffiird,  and  had  re- 
ceived from  that  gantleman  piooA  of  IdndnMB  and  oondeaoenBion.  But 
of  late  it  waB  noticeable  that  Liz  was  more  ntieent  apon  the  subject. 
She  avoided  all  unneoewa^  mention  of  Herbert'e  name;  teemed  ntnch 
leaa  inelined  than  dfoldto  oanvasa  andridicnle  him.  Not  manifesting 
any  e^woal  ■alarm  or  anzie^,  Jemmy  was  yet  induodd  to  inveatigate  the 
oatue  of  ttuB  ehange,  and  was  dearons  of  accomplishing  his  object  with- 
out nit^mg;  tjie  lady's  attention,  or  betiayiag  himBclf  in  any  way. 

He  contrived  an  opportunity  to  oall  in  Whitfield  Street  at  a  time 
when  he  knew  fn  a  oertaint;  that  Liz  would  be  fi^mi  home.  He  was 
admitted  by  Nanoe  the  servant,  and  at  onoe  descended  the  Idtdhen-Btain^ 
to  pey  «  visit  to  his  grandfather. 

The  old  man,  doubled  over  the  fire,  his  feet  on  the  fender  as  usual, 
nodded  and  smiled  effusively  as  Jemmy  ^proached  him. 

"  I've  brought  you  a  present,  grandfather,"  he  said ;  "  some  snafT, — 
beet  Irish  blackguard, — the  real  thing;  I  thought  you'd  like  some." 
He  spoke  loudly,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  poor  deaf  old  Zachaiy ;  and,  to 
prevent  any  mistake,  handed  a  small  packet  wrapped  in  paper,  the  scent 
of  whioh  proolaimed  its  eontents ;  being  opened,  these  were  found  to  be  an 
•oimoe  or  so  of  veij^  highly  dried  snuff,  Jighl  is  colour,  and  loc^g,  in- 
deedj^  rather  like  powdered  ginger. 

"  Thank  yon.  Jemmy — good  boy  !  Wess  you,  nqr  dear !"  the  old  man 
said,  nodding  and  smiling  more  than  ever  j  and  with  trembling  fingers 
he  regaled  his  noee  with  a  eopjoos  pinch. 

"  Ain't  it  nice  to  see  him  a-taking  of  it  so  cleverly  V  Plance  abserved, 
with  a  wide  grin  of  approvaL 

Jemmy  tUtffoi,  aSeoting  to  hear  some  one  oalling  firom  the  upper 
part  of  the  house. 

"  The  first-floor  wants  his  boots,"  he  said,  turning  to  Nance. 

"Lor',to  think  ofdiat;  and' I  ain't  cleaned  them  yet,  nor  so  much 
as  scrsiped  yesterday's  mud  off  'em !'  and  she  left  the  kitchen  hurriedly, 
to  perform  the  operation  of  boot-cleaning  in  a  remot«  part  of  the  back 
premises.  Jemmy  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  her  absence,  thus 
secured  by  a  harmless  strategy. 

"What  is  it,  my  dearf"  old  Zachary  asked,  probably  reading  a  par- 
ticular look  on  his  grandson's  faoe. 

"  Young  Mr.  GifEbrd  comes  here  very  often,  don't  he,  grandfather  7" 
spoken  very  distinctly,  close  to  the  old  man's  ear. 

"  He  do.  Jemmy,  of^n ;  I  see  his  legv  go  by  the  hairy  raUings.    The 
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sight  of  troiuen  be  do  wear !  A'most  allaTs  different, — wfinderfiil,  I  call 
it  Bnt  I  know  his  le^  well.  They're  thin,  for  all  his  dothes  is  made 
so  loose." 

"  He  comes  to  see  Liz  7" 

The  old  man  nodded  man;  timea,  his  eyes  bright  with  cimniiig,  umI 
his  look  one  of  extreme  pleasure.  He  was  greatly  gratified,  first  becaoaa 
he  conld  hear  so  well, — for  Jemmy  spoke  with  most  painstaking  dear- 
nesB  of  articulation, — and  then  beeaose  a  snbjeot  had  been  started  apoB 
whiofa  it  was  evident  he  possessed  no  inconsiderable  information. 

"She  puts  on  her  best  gownd  to  see  him  in,"  the  old  man  whispered; 
"  she  takes  it  off  aft«r  he's  gone, — it's  her  oompany-gown, — too  good  to 
wear  every  day,  or  for  the  likes  of  yon  or  me  ta  look  at.  Jemmy.  Bnt 
she's  a  fine  girl,  though  nothing  like  what  her  motha  were  at  ha  age; 
and  dress  becomes  her,  it  do— I'll  say  that    And  he's  give  her  a  nog," 

"  A  ring  I"  and  there  was  the  dent  as  of  a  frown  npon  Jemmy's  fore- 
head. 

"  A  goold  ring,  my  dear,  with  a  place  to  put  'air  in — his  'air — it's 
reddish ;  but  it's  made  darker  with  'iling.  I  see  it  on  her  finger :  she 
oome  down  to  get  some  'ot  water  born  the  kettle  on  the  'ob,  and  I  nee 
the  ring.  Bnt  ihe  took  it  off  arterwards.  I  don't  think  as  she  wants  it 
knowed  ;  and  she  never  wears  it  in  the  evening — only  in  the  artemoon." 

"  What  do  pu  think  of  it  all,  grandfather  ?    What  does  it  mean  ?" 

The  old  man  chuckled,  and  rocked  abont,  convulsed  with  pleasare. 
After  a  time  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  grasping  his  grandson's  wrist: 

"  Dick  Whittington  married  his  master's  danghter, — ^you've  beard  tall 
of  that?  Well,  it  ain't  quite  like  that;  yet  it's  similar.  The  same  tale, 
turned  upside-down  vays,  as  you  might  say.  If WiHjam's  daaghter  was 
to  go  for  to  marry  bis  master's  son  I  Ah !  But  more  coorious  tbii^ 
nor  that  has  'appen.ed,  mind  you,  Jemmy." 

"  But  it  oan't  be,  grandfather ;  it  can't  be ;  they've  been  making  a 
fool  of  you ;"  and  Jemmy  watched  with  cnrioeity  the  effect  of  this  obser- 
vation upon  the  old  men. 

"Making  a  fool  of  me,  have  they?"  cried  old  Zachary  rather  angrily. 
"  Have  they  ?  Oh !  ah !  yes,  indeed ;  it's  likely,  isn't  it,  at  my  time  of 
life,  that  I'm  to  be  took  in  so  easy  f  But  I  ain't  so  blind  as  some  folks 
think ; — no,  nor  so  deaf,  either,  fin-  the  matter  o'  that  I  knows  what  I 
knows.  I  'as  my  eyes  open;  and  when  I  can't  see  things,  I  can  work 
them  out  in  my  mind — clear  as  smns  on  a  slate — as  I  sits  here  a-looking 
at  the  fire." 

"  But  I  don't  think  there  can  be  much  in  it,  yon  know,  grandfiither." 
"  Tbea  you're  a  fool.  Jemmy,  for  your  pains,  thaf s  what  yon  are, 
fiv  alt  you're  being  thought  so  sharp  and  brought  up  in  Lawyer  Gashfbrd's 
offioe.  P'raps  he  don't  care  for  her,  and  she  don't  care  for  him.  Ob, 
dear,  no,  not  a  bit  Praps  he  don't  vrrite  to  her;  oh,  dear  no,  not  at  tO, 
— letters  on  [unk  paper." 

"He  writes  to  her?"  ■  DnizedbyGoOglc 
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"  Can't  I  sea  the  poetmao — the  tmi»  of  hii  mufiwm — aa  be  pasaes  bj 

the  railinga  f  Can't  I  hear  his  knook  7  I  can, — vbea  he  does  it  load, — 
it  a'moflt  makea  the  plates  on  the  elielrea  gander,  rattle  and  &U  off. 
Ebren't  I  seen  her  ran  to  the  door  immediate ;  and  don't  she  come  down 
again  in  a  minnte,  a-smilin^  Emd  a-Btroklag;  her  'air,  and  a-hamming  a 
toone,  or  what-not,  looking  aa  innioent  aa  innioent,  for  all  the  world  as 
though  nothing  had  'appened,  while  there's  the  hedge  of  the  letter  a- 
Btiokiug  out  of  the  bnazom  of  her  gownd  all  the  while  ?  I  ain't  the  man 
I  were,  Jenunj ;  bnt  I  can  take  notice  of  aome  things  aa  goes  on  tmder 
my  nose,  as  you  may  aay.    I  ain't  anoh  a  fool  as  that  comes  to,  any  waya." 

"  And  Unde  Bill— what  does  he  say  to  it  V 

"Ah  E"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his  head  knowingly,  and  stroking 
his  knees,  "  William'eade^.'nn;  he  allays  war.  To  my  thinking,  he's 
olererer  nor  John;  thongh  he  ain't  got  his  talent  for  him^es  and  such- 
like, and  BO  ain't  made  die  money  what  John  has.  But  he's  deep,  is  Wil- 
liam ;  he's  dose ;  he  knows  when  to  open  his  eyes,  and  when  to  shut  'em. 
He  nerer  says  much,  William  dooan't;  hut  he  knows  a  deal,  bless  yon,  for 
all  be  seems  ao  mum  and  quiet  and  unsnspicions-like.  It  ain't  my  bosineEB 
to  talk  to  him  about  it,  and  it  ain't  hia  trasineas  to  talk  to  me  about  it ; 
and  nerer  a  word  to  Liz,  nor  a  question  to  Nance ;  but  William  sees  more 
with  'alf  a  eye  nor  moat  men  does  with  two,  and  thaf  a  my  opinion  on  it, 
that  is.  So  we  won't  talk  no  more  about  it,  Jemmy,  only  to  aay  as  this 
ia  very  nice  snuff,  my  dear,  and  if  a  thougfatfol  and  kind  of  yon  to  bring 
it  to  your  poor  old  grand&ther,  as  tbere'a  a  many  people  in  the  way  of 
overlooking  and  ibi^etting.  But  I'm  pret^  hearty,  all  things  considered. 
To  be  sure,  my  cough's  troublesome  at  times;  and  when  I'm  on  my  book 
my  Iveathing's  that  difficult—" 

And  old  Mr.  Moyle  wandered  Into  a  long  enameiation  of  his  fulmenta 
and  troubles. 

Presently  Jemmy  Stap  was  sitting  in  the  front  parlour  with  his  cousin 

The  lady  obserred  the  cloud  upon  her  lorer's  brow.  She  sought  to 
dispel  it  by  the  increased  sunshine  of  her  charms.  Nerer  had  her  eyes 
sparkled  so  brightly ;  never  had  her  smile  been  so  radiant ;  and,  with  arch 
toesings  of  her  head,  her  profnse  ringlets  danced  in  the  air,  shedding  per- 
fume around  her. 

"  Jemmy  dear,"  she  sud  softly,  inainuatingly,  and  her  hands  rested 
upon  his  shoulders,  "you  haven't  heard  my  new  song.  Shall  I  siog  it 
to  you  V 

*'  Oh,  bother  your  singing,"  Ur.  Stap  answered,  with  some  abrnptneea ; 
"  don't  make  snoh  a  fuss  about  it.  Keep  it  for  them  as  likes  it,  and  cares 
for  it.    I  don't,  I  own." 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter.  Jemmy  f 

"Nothing's  the  matter." 

"  What  makes  you  so  cross  with  me  V  she  ashed,  with  pretty  piteoos- 
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"  Oh,  all  J  I  dam  aaj.  Woite  to  yntng  diffurd  -md  oomplaio  sboat 
it.    I  would,  if  I  w«  yon." 

"Wh&t  do  yon  mean, Jenuof  ?"  aadtharewae xuaaddiiioiulaelMir 
in  her  oheelu. 

"  Yob  know  yon  write  to  btm.    Yon  know  jon  bave  lettsn  fif^ 

"0  Jemmy,  yon  wicked  atory,yoiiI  How«anyonf  y/hst^B  pat 
this  in  jonr  iiead  V 

"Isn't  it  true,  then  V  he  asked. 

"  Why,  no,  of  conise  it  sn't,"  eho  anaweied  atontly ;  "  I  flhonld  ^uA 
not,  indeed.  Is  it  likely  ?  'When  do  yon  get  heiriDg  Boch  ncBBems^ 
I  shonld  like  to  know  ?    Wliat  old-gnnny  atory  will  yon  got  hold  of 


The  prompbietB  with  which  his  attack  had  been  met,  idie  i 
nature  of  Ltz'e  defence,  amaaod  Mr.  St^  oonaiderably. 

"  Yon  mean  to  say  yon  don't  oare  ii»  him  7" 

"I  mean  to  say  I  don't,  not  a  bit.  What's yonngiC^fiord  to  msf  A 
allj  eawny,  that's  what  he  is." 

"Earnest,  Liz?" 

"  Eameat,  of  conrse.  How  can  yon  f^  on  so,  Jemmy  I"  Andafieo- 
tionatoly  she  smoothed  his  hair  irom  his  fbrthsad. 

"  Ah,  lie,"  Jemmy  said,  still  doubting,  "  I  think  you're  canf^t  bf 
bis  £ne  talk,  and  his  money,  awl  his  amfirt  olo^ea." 

"do  'long  with  yon.  For  his  talk,  he's  littk  enough  to  say  for  hio- 
sel^  I  can  tell  you.  And  what  do  I  esie  for  his  money  i  what's  the  goad 
of  it  to  me  ?  As  to  his  smart  dothes,  thoe's  aonte  fignres  not  all  da 
dressing  in  the  world  can  set  off." 

And,  by  the  play  of  her  sparkling  biown  eyes,  she  oonnnoed  Jonmj 
that  his  was  certainly  not  one  of  the  kind  of  figures  alluded  to.  OontMi- 
plated  in  that  tender  way,  the  most  ferooioiiB  and  hardeoed  Old-Bailey 
barrister  must  have  ceased  to  oross-ezamine.  Upon  many  other  inat^fff 
Jenuny  had  pre- determined  to  assail  his  oonain;  but  he  refrained  He 
was  young,  with  all  his  oler^nese,  and  Lie  was  oartainly  paeaeeaad  J 
eotoeedmg  attraotiona. 

"  Let  me  make  yon  a  nioe  cup  of  tea,  dear,"  she  said ;  "  and  tfasy'TC 
got  some  lovely  water-creeses  at  tiie  shop  round  the  ooraer.  I'll  tend  out 
Nanoe  for  a  bnncb." 

And  for  a  time  he  cmuented  to  forget  Herbert  Oifford,  his  lettan  tm 
pink  paper,  and  the  goold  ring  with  bis  'iled  hair  set  in  it,  and  to  bask 
indoloiUy  in  dw  sheen  of  Lie's  charms.  He  was  not  demeaning  himself 
properly,  perhaps,  as  a  olerk  m  the  house  of  Iferan.  Gashfbrd's,  ofOraif's 
Inn.  He  was  surrendering  his  Buipicions,  and  his  wonted  ooolneas  and 
cunning.  But  he  was  not  the  fint  man  who  had  pwmittad  himmlf  to  bs 
doped  by  a  woman,  and,  conscious  of  the  deception,  was  yet  lulled  by  the 
comfort  of  tjie  moment  into  inaction,  into  carelesaaess  as  to  the  e^Mwire 
of  the  deceit  and  the  deceived. 
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*'  Aad  yon  low  me,  Li^  reaQy  V  he  aiked. 

"Of  cotine;  yon  know  I  do.  Jemmy." 

And  be  ooBipelled  liiroHtf  to  be  satufied  witb  that  statement.  Conld 
lie  lure  done  otherwise  ?  Still  this  was  with  an  imder-durent  of  reeoln- 
ticm,  in  his  own  wwds,  "  ts  keep  his  weather-eye  open,  and  to  look  ont 
foraqnalls." 

Chapteh  XVIL 


"  You  won' t  taQ  me  her  name, — not  even  her  GhriatiBn  name,  then  1" 

"  0  CSare,  what  if  the  nse  f  How  yon  do  ^oa  abont  this  thing !  I 
thonght  ytm'd  qnite  done  with  it  laet  night." 

"  I  am  askonished ;  not  to  be  trusted  eren  with  her  ChristiBn  name  I" 
And  Clare's  tone  and  glance  were  fall  of  reproach. 

Herbert  eould  reeist  no  longer. 

"  Well,  if  I  ttll  yon,  mind,  you  promise  nut  to  worry  me  any  more 
about  it?"  ' 

"  Not  jbr  a  limg  while.    I  promise  &itbfn%." 

"Well,  dieo,  hef  name's  EUaabeth." 

"Elisabeth?" — and  Glare  ooosidered  for  a  moment,— "I  don't  Uiink 
I  like  that  name.  I^s  long  and  awkward,  and  reminds  one  too  much  of 
the  exiles  of  iKberia,  or  that  Queen  of  England  who  was  bo  great,  and 
goodt  and  strong-misded,  and  Btiff-backad,  that  I  never  oonld  bear  her. 
Bat  I  Rippoae  yon  call  her  Bessie  7  That  sounds  yeiy  mnch  better.  I 
eoold  ianoy  a  Beane  might  be  erer  nioe  and  pretty.  Do  yoa  oall  her 
Beasie,  Herbort  1  and  it  she  very  nioe  and  pretty  7' 

"She's  called  Lis,"  Herbert  confessed,  with  some  aonfiiaion. 

"Liz !"  Glare  repeated  die  name  eereral  times,  in  varions  tones,  some- 
dting  as  tbongh  she  were  trying  the  taste  of  it.  "  Do  yon  know,  Herbert 
I  don't  think  I  like  ^t  name  at  dl  t  I'ys  a  dreadful  snspioion  that  it^a 
nthw  Tulgar.  Idz?  Lis?  No;  it  does  not  sonnd  well."  She  stopped 
to  ixmsidff ;  and  then,  taming  rather  suddenly  npon  biro,  she  aded,  with 
an  eager  look  of  suspiiSDn,  "  Is  she  a  lady,  Herb«rt  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  ? 
Is  she  any  body  you  ought  not  to  be  in  love  with  V 

Herbert,  colouring,  went  off  into  profnse  panegyrie,  into  noisy  excla- 
mation. She  was  an  angel;  she  was  the  loTehe^t  of  her  aei.;  she  was 
perfect;  a  queen  of  branty, — every  thing  that  wm  worthy  and  lovable 
and  exquisite,  &6.  ibo.  How  eould  Clare  ask  snob  questions  ?  What  eonid 
put  suoh  things  into  her  head  ?  How  could  she  think  ior  a  moment  donbt- 
ing^y,  slightingly,  of  any  one  whom  he  loved  f  Was  he  blind,  or  a  ibol  ? 
—and  so  on,  working  himself  at  last  into  a  passion,  lashing  up  a  storm  of 
foolish  ootory  and  anger. 

"There,  there,  thatwill  do,  Herbert,"  CUre  interposed  at  last.  "Pray 
be  quiet  I  didn't  dream  of  oSending  you,  or  the  lady  either.  I've  no 
donbt  she's  all  that  oonld  be  desired,  though  her  name  it  Liz."  And  there 
was  jnst  the  slightest  posaibie  carl  of  contempt  npon  ber  lip  as  she  spoke. 
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"  Let  hb  agree  that  she's  a  picture  of  graea  and  lorelinefis  and  refinement, 
of  noble  birth  and  hi^h  position,— evfliy  thing,  in  short,  that  fioald  be 
wished  for  in  the  lady  honoared  by  the  love  of  Mr.  Herbert  GifEcird." 
She  paused.    "And  I'm  not  to  be  told  any  more?"  she  asked  presoiily. 

"  No,"  Herbert  answered  sullenly,  and  he  qnitted  her. 

This  conversation  had  occnrred  in  the  break^t-room  of  the  booHe  is 
Cumberland  Orescent  Mr.  Gifibrd  had  already  talcen  his  departare  kr 
the  City  in  his  brougham.  Herbert  generally  followed  him  at  a  later 
hour.  lire.  Oiffbrd  always  breakfasted  in  her  own  room.  Indeed,  ahs 
never  appeared  down-stairs  until  noon,  when,  after  a  protracted  toilette 
she  was  brought  down  wilJi  some  difficulty,  to  take  up  her  wonted  lecom- 
bent  position  apon  tlie  couch  in  one  of  the  drawing-rooms. 

"  Shell  yon  be  in  the  Park  this  afternoon,  Herbert  f"  Clara  followed 
him  to  inquire. 

"  Perhaps ;  I  don't  know.  Very  likely.  I  will  if  I  can.  Pm  not  sure ; 
I  may  be  prevented."  He  jerked  out  sulky  doubts  and  ambiguities  in 
answer  to  her  question. 

"  That  means  he  won't/'  Clare  siud  to  herself,  as  she  sat  alone  in  the 
breakfast^room.  "Why  can't  he  say  so?  Poor  Herbert!  I'm  afisid 
I've  made  him  really  angry  with  me.  But  why  does  he  go  on  in  this 
strange  wayf  Elizabeth?  Liz?  It  sounds  horrid.  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  what  to  think  about  it.  I  don't  know  any  girl  named  Elizabeth, 
— only  that  tall,  ugly  Miss  Sowerby.  And  Herbert  can't  possibly  be  in 
love  with  her,  I  should  think.  Ho  man  can,  snrely,  with  that  terrible 
nose  of  hers.  0  yon  darling,  yon — "  And  Clare  broke  off  abruptly, 
to  pounce  under  the  table.  She  reappeared  presently,  bearing  aloft  a  tiny 
black  kitten. 

"  My  predous  Sweep  V  she  cried,  addressing  the  small  creature  in 
terms  of  an  extravagant  end  absurd  affection.  "  Has  he  come  to  see  his 
'tttle  mistress,  and  would  he  like  some  cream  out  of  the  jug  ?  Well,  then, 
he  sail,  a  darling." 

And  forthwith  the  kitten,  after  being  somewhat  surfeited  with  kiswe, 
met  with  more  substantial  favour — was  regaled  luxuriously,  lapping  from 
a  china  saucer  with  the  minutest  and  reddest  of  tongues ;  and  presently 
a  warm,  purring,  glossy  Uundle  was  hoisted  on  to  Clare's  shoulder,  and 
from  that  post  of  honour  and  vantage  surveyed  the  world  around  him 
with  serious  green  eyes. 

"  And  do  you  know  any  lady  named  Elizabeth,  Sweep  ?  And  what 
do  jDQ  tbink  of  Herbert's  being  in  love,  and  being  so  mysterious,  and  ntrt 
telling  us  any  thing  about  it.  Sweep  ?  And  shall  we  be  angry  about  it, 
Sweep,  or  shall  we  say  nothing,  and  take  it  quietly,  and  give  him  our 
sanction  and  UessiDg  when  the  proper  time  arrives, — whioli  shall  we  do, 
Sweep,  my  darling?" 

Sweep,  Tfith  a  oozy  air  of  affection,  merely  rubbed  his  sleek  skies 

against  his  mistress'B  golden  head,  and  waved  aloft  a  swelling  tail,  and 

^rred  a  prolonged  song  of  [Measure  and  pride  and  delight    How  dai- 
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zliogl;  &ir  and  beaatiial  CUra  looked  by  the  nde  of  her  jetty  little  &• 
Totirite, — ^her  coiutaat  friend  and  oompanion, — her  dearly-lored  kitten ; 
if  only  he  hadn't  viewi  ao  entirely  entagoaiitio  to  hen  upon  the  nlgect 
of  fanoy-work ;  if  he  would  but  entertain  a  little  more  respect  for  balls  of 
silk  and  worsted,  and  not  regard  them  bo  contemptnonsly  as  simply  things 
to  be  played  with,  and  toaied  abont,  and  tangled,  and  torn.  It  was  hardly 
worthy  of  him  to  hold  theae  frivolous  opinions,  looking  bo  fiercely  wise,  so 
solemnly  earnest  as  he  did,  and  yet  ready,  on  a  moment's  whim,  to  dart 
after  a  fly,  or  gambol  with  a  piece  of  string  with  a  ridionloua  abandon* 
ment,  a  moet  inoonsistent  and  iscooaequentLal  hurry  and  thoughtteBsness. 

And  soon  after  Glare  was  to  be  seen  pacing  lightly  to  and  fro  upon 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  a  laoe  handkerchief  upon  her  head,  tied 
daintily  under  her  chin, — witching  enough  in  that  impromptu  costume, — 
and  her  l^k  kitten  upon  her  shonlder.  Very  satiny  looked  Sweep  as 
the  snn-rays  fell  upon  his  sleek  ooat.  Very  golden  were  Clare's  cnrls 
escaping  horn  confinement,  and  reaching  down  her  back  in  a  tangle  of 
Bilky  t«ndrils. 

She  sang  and  talked  to  her  kitten,  ever  returning,  however,  to  Her- 
bert's love-a&ir. 

"  We  don' t  know  any  thing  about  this  Miss  Liz  Nobody,  do  wo,  Sweep  ? 
And  Herbert's  very  naughty  to  keep  us  so  in  the  dark,  isn't  be,  my 
preoioua?  We're  growing  suspiciouB,  and  we  don't  like  to  he  treated  so 
badly ;  and  ws  wonder  what  papa  would  say  to  it  all,  if  he  only  knew, 
don't  we,  Sweep  ?  And  we  b^;in  to  think  that  Herbert  is  a  little  bit  of  a 
goose,  and  that  he  may  get  into  trouble  with  this  mysterioos  lady,  who 
perhaps  may  be  a  bad,  designing  woman,  mayn't  she,  Sweep  f  for,  alas, 
my  poor  kits,  there  are  suob  peo[de  in  the  woild,  are  there  not  7" 

Thereupon  she  grew  more  serious,  and,  disposed  to  think  probably  that 
Sweep  could,  after  all,  render  but  little  aid  in  the  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter, she  gave  him  his  liberty, — ^permitting  him  to  play  with  the  grass 
on  the  lawn,  or  with  the  edges  of  her  drees, — and  became  occupied  with 
serious  thoughts  upon  Herbert's  secret 

After  all  has  been  said  and  written  in  praise  of  industry  and  in  de- 
preciation of  idleness, — the  root  of  all  evil,  as  the  copy-books  call  it, — 
neverthdess  it  has  to  be  coniessed  that  there  is  yet  a  good  deal  of  plea- 
sure to  be  got  out  of  lotus-eating,  and  sloth,  uid  doing  nothing.  Don't 
yon  think  the  working-bee  must  sometimes  look  up  from  his  labours  to 
envy  the  drone  bis  ample  leisure  and  incapacity  for  busineei  ?  So  other 
workers  must  ofteulimea  pause  to  oovet  the  poaition  of  the  idlen,  who 
don't  go  to  Donnting-houseB,  or  chambers,  or  offices ;  who  have  ao  affitin 
to  transact,  books  to  keep  or  write,  pulses  to  finger,  or  causes  to  plead. 
Notliing  to  do,  and  plenty  of  time  for  it  I  Yes ;  idleness  has  its  delights ; 
and  though  it  looks  well  to  be  railing  at  and  affecting  to  despise  it,  and 
is  proper  and  polite  and  exemplary  so  to  do,  it  is  honestiy  what  every  man 
deeideratee.    For  why,  pray,  do  people  toil  so  much  now,  but  that  they 
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mftj  to7  by  and  bj,  paroliaiiiig  wtdi  praiwt  umwt  fiitme  vqioas. 
lew  ire  would  til  be  idle  if  we  oonld. 

Clsm  fiookhiint  luid  lu^thing  to  do :  he  liad.  nsrflr  had  any  thowl 
do,  or,  if  he  had,  had  never  done  it.  A.  hej  at  uhooi,  he  had 
nerer  to  leam  hia  loaaon^ — had  reoeived  altogedier  quite  ft  miaiiBiimi 
inaancdon.  In  the  anny  he  had  thoron^hly  n^Iaeted  his  dotiaB, 
had  retired,  under  not  rery  oreditable  oiraainatanoM,  afi«r  a  brief  ipi 
■errioe  with  his  regiment  Though  poasened  of  the  most  pnaiiami 
Bteans, — otietj  qaeatiooable  "  expeotations,"— he  had  led  the  life  qI\ 
man  (^  leinire  and  fortune,  and  had  decidedly  ei^oyed  htmself.  H« 
de^T  inrolred;  waa  guiroimded  by  embawMMTnenta,  oat  of  whid 
'  eoold  peroeiTe  no  path  of  escape;  had  long  ago  mhaiiHted  all  the 
he  had  ever  rsoeiTed ;  and  was  r^iidly  diaeipadng  auch  credit  aa 
to  him,  OS  the  strength  of  his  fbrmer  means,  and  title  ai^MUU^  of  Hi 
social  position ;  and  yet  was  bat  slightly  moved  by  the  oircnmataDwii 
which  he  found  bimmlf, — deaiiy  was  not  terrified,  oertaialy  did  not  <hM 
of  extricatian  by  a  change  of  life,  by  abandoning  idleness  for  indnsbj,  ai 
working  for  his  support.  He  was'  either  little  troubled  by  iorauf^a 
be  had  nnbonnded  &ith  in  the  future.  Undoabtedly  he  bad  oomsp 
Other  men  so  situate  would  haire  had  horrid  dreams  of  coming  tronbli, 
want,  penury,  the  workhooae,  and  so  on,  and  toiled  with  deapezadoa,  H 
only  to  be  lid  of  such  phantoms.  Clem  would  not  permit  hiiosdf  to  l> 
annoyed  in  such  a  way.  Tlungs  would  come  right  somehow ;  if  he  (U 
not  precisely  at  the  moment  pereeiTe  in  what  way,  of  course  ha  sbmU 
be  able  to  do  so  veiy  shortly.  His  loet  beta  and  plaj-debts  had  to  b> 
ctmaidered  and  met;  but  for  the  rest  he  need  not  much  concern  himidC 
His  creditors  moat  wait;  they  oonld  aSatd  to  let  their  <daims  stand  onr 
much  more  easily  than  he  cinild  manage  to  satisfy  them :  they  oonldn  I 
have  money  if  he  hadn't  any  to  give  them.  Surely  tiiat  was  conclonn. 
They  most  see  tbat.  Why  say  any  more,  then?  why  be  unreasonably 
and,  what  was  far  worae,  angry  and  tronbleiome  7  His  duns  were  put  (£ 
with  expostulations  instead  of  money. 

So  he  went  on  leading  an  idle,  not  creditable,  yet  not  uncomfiirtsbia 
career.  Popular  among  Ms  associates  at  the  Aloibiades  Club,  well  received 
by  society, — for  he  was  handsome,  elegant^  polished,  and  sufficiently  clever 
to  be  thoi^t  so  by  a  good  many, — society  doesn't  oaie  to  be  partialis/ 
in  its  investigations  oonoeming  modes  of  life  or  means  of  livelihood,— 
denying  hinuelf  no  pleasure,  beautifiilly  dressed,  living  upon  the  bet^ 
loxuriously  easjF  and  indolent  and  reckless.  Tfo  one  would  have  bssa 
mon  puzaled  than  be  would  have  been  if  called  upon  to  ez[dain  how  all 
this  Lad  been  done  in  the  past  and  could  possibly  be  continued  in  the  !>■ 
tnre.  He  could  only  have  said  tbat  he  deemed  it  wonld  go  on  heneeww 
because  it  had  been  going  on  hithwto.  Certainly  any  chai^  in  Uw  es- 
istmg  state  of  tbings  would  not  be  originated  by  him.    Why  should  itf 

He  was  very  late  at  the  Club  at  nigbt,  card-playing,  the  ttamM  sonw- 
times  being  continued  aHerwards  in  the  aedusicai  of  his  own  roeias  u 
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■"""i"  Street.  He  vu  rerj  ^ate  at  braakfHt,  gtrin^  some  trouble 
tkereby  in  the  lodging-hoioe.  But  who  oould  oomplun  of  Mr.  Buck- 
.Kirat, — who  wae  so  nioe-looking  and  gendeman-like,  as  bU  the  Berruiti 
greed,  and  so  oloselj  allied  with  bo  many-of  the  noble  namei  in  the  peer- 
^e  ?  And  after  loeak&st  he  had  only  to  ddm  Hie  Post,  to  plaj  with  a 
kenwt,  and  wtuider  what  he  should  do  to  fill  np  his  time  nntil  the  arrival 
f  the  dinner-hour. 

In  the  oocaaional  tedium  of  his  abnndast  leisure,  he  had  often  ibond 
.miiBement  at  the  side  (^  Clare  Gray.  There  was  a  charm  abont  her 
)r«ttle  he  had  fiuled  to  find  in  the  talk  of  other  women ;  and  he  had  the 
pood  taste  to  perceiTe  that  A»  was  tot;  beautiful,  was  a  eharming  object 
o  ooBtemplate,  and  tlist  she  diffnsed  somewhat  of  her  own  sunshine  and 
kappiness  upon  all  wbo  oame  near  her ;  just  as  every  thing  diat  is  exquisite 
ind  choice  imparts  benefit  and  solace  to  all  who  will  study  it  oarefidly,— 
who  will  approach  to  consider  and  admire  with  conscience  and  reverence. 
And  at  last  he  had  permitted  himself  to  isU  in  love,  with  yet  a 
^terfeet  knowledge  that  in  such  way  he  had  laid  himself  open  to  the 
sharge,  from  a  man -of- the- world  point  of  view,  of  being  extremely  jnve- 
oile  and  indiscreet.  He  even,  as  it  were,  tqwlogised  to  himself  fur  his 
oonduct,  and  was  ooustantly  justifying  himself  to  himself  with  a  cry  ot, 
'*  Well,  hang  it,  after  all,  you  know,  she's  very  pretty, — a  man  c»u 
hardly  help  liking  her ;  and  I  think  she  likes  me ;  and  I  might  do  worse ; 
and  she'll  have  money;"  and  so  on. 

Pftyug  a  monuag  visit,  he  found  himself  alone  with  the  lady  in  the 
drawing-room  in  Cumberland  Creeoeat.  She  was  very  busy  with  her 
emlnoideiy.  He  took  a  seat  by  her  side,  and  for  a  few  moments  watched 
in  Eolence  the  adroit  nimbleneas  of  her  fingos.  At  last  he  mid,  in  his 
•efte«t  tMies, 

"  I  want  you  to  put  away  your  w<R^  for  a  few  nuKnenls,  Clare." 
"I  can't,  indeed,  Clement,"  Ae  answered.  "And  why  should  17 
Do  you  think  I  can't  listen  and  talk  and  think  just  as  well  widi  my 
work  in  my  hands  as  without  it  7  You're  mistaken ;  if  I  hadn't  my 
needle  and  thread  here,  there  would  be  nothing  to  fix  my  attention,  and 
very  likely  my  looks ;  and  my  thoughts  would  go  wandering  all  about 
tbe  room,  and  out  of  the  window,  and  miles  and  miles  away,  perhaps } 
who  can  say  ?  Give  me  those  scissors ;  you'll  blunt  them  terribly  if  jon 
go  (m  snipping  paper  with  them,  like  that.'* 

"But  I've  something  very  particular  to  say  to  yon." 
"Well,  I'm  a  most  patient  listener." 

He  couldn't  help  feeling  a  little  annoyed  at  her  calmn^s.  Surely,  he 
thought,  she  must  have  some  suspicion  as  to  what  he  was  about  to  say; 
must  be,  in  a  measure,  prepared  fir  it  His  coudnot  of  late  had  been,  be 
thooght,  tolerably  expiknt  He  waited  a  little ;  and  then,  bending  down, 
the  better  to  see  her  faoe, — for  her  head  was  lowered  over  her  work, — he 
said, 

"You -find  me  a  very  frequent  visitor  here,  don't  you,  Clare  J^^OOqIc 
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"  Yes,"  she  aiuwered  simply ;  "  but  y<m  know  yon  are  ft  nry  tAii 
friend  of  Herberfa — a  Bchool&llow  of  Ids — and  yon  are  tdalad  to 
mamma's  family.  We  are  always  rery  glad  to  see  you.  Now,  pray  don't 
get  Uiat  orimeon  silk  into  a  tangle." 

"But  I  had  other  reasons  for  coming  here  besides  those." 

"Well,  I  think  you  are  rather  a  farourite  of  papa's;  and  I  snj^ioH 
iHe  agreeable  to  yon  to  come  here  ?" 

"  That  is  so ;  oan  yon  guesa  why  V 

She  noticed  something  peculiar  in  his  tone,  and  looked  up  fiir  a 
moment  inquiringly  from  her  work.  Thsre  was  more  animation  in  Clem's 
face  than  was  usual  with  him ;  a  more  brilliant  light  in  his  ^ei,  fixad 
upon  hers,  as  she  could  not  iail  to  remark,  with  some  eagerness  and  ferronr. 
Yet  she  could  not  or  would  not  interpret  these  signs  rightly.  She  lang^ied 
gently,  as  she  said, 

"  Well,  you  are  very  idle,  you  know,  Clem.  You  have  nothing  whsfe- 
erer  to  do  all  day  long.  You  can't  be  always  at  the  Club,  or  in  the  Park; 
yon  may  as  wdl  come  and  while  away  a  few  hours  here  ocoasionaUy, 
as  any  where  else.    Is  that  what  yon  mean  V 

"  No,"  he  answered,  with  some  abrnptnesa ;  "  I  come  to  see  yon, 
Claie." 

"  To  see  me  ?  I  am  greatly  flattered."  Her  breatliiog  was  quicksned 
1^  she  spoke. 

"  You  know  it,  Clare;  yon  must  know  it." 

And  he  told  her  of  his  We  in  a  few  plain  words,  in  rather  an  unda^ 
tone,  not  without  emotion ;  indeed,  with  a  supprenad  feeling  in  his  voioe 
and  manner,  that  aided  his  cause  much  more  efiectiTely  than  a  more  pro- 
nounoed  or  paseiouate  method  of  declaration  could  hare  done. 

"Yon  don't  mean  this,  Clement;  you  can't,"  Clare  said  nervooaly, 
patting  away  her  wwk.  "Are  youacting  apart?  Is  this  a  trick  you  are 
playing  me  ?"    She  hardly  knew  what  she  was  laying. 

"  Dearest  Glare."  And  be  took  her  hand,  and  tried  to  draw  her  towards 
him. 

"No,  no;  let  me  go."  She  diseng^^ed  herself,  rose,  and  mored 
hurriedly  to  the  window.    He  was  about  to  follow. 

"  No ;  stay  there,  Clement  Let  me  have  a  moment  to  mjadt  I 
never  dreamt  of  this.  I  am  taken  by  surprise ;"  and  she  pressed  her  hands 
upon  her  forehead,  and  there  was  quite  a  frightened  look  upon  her  fitce. 

"Tell  me,  Clare,  that  I  may  hope,"  he  ni^^  g^tly,  after  a  &« 
minutes. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  or  to  do.    I  bad  no  idea  of  this." 

"  I  have  not  offended  you,  Clare  V 

"  No  ;  bat — don't  speak  to  me,  please,  for  a  little  while.  I  shall  be 
more  myself  presently.  Tins  has  oome  upon  me  so  suddenly,  it  seems 
to  me  so  strange—"  She  stopped ;  then,  in  a  calmer  tone,  she  reaiuned, 
"  I  am  Sony  for  this,  Clement ;  I  wish  you  had  not  spoken  to  rae  as  yos 
have  done." 
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"Whyio,  Cl«Mr 

"  I  hare  been  very  happj  hitherto,  looking  npon  yon  u  a  friend, — ea  a 
friend  of  Herbert*)!, — and  glad  always  to  see  yon.  I  nerar  thought  of  your 
entertaining  sncb  feelings  £»  me  a>  yon  have  joit  now  told  me  of.  I  did 
not  want  yon  to  think  of  me  like  this.  I  ihovid  feel  flattered,  no  doabti 
— grateful,  perbaps, — bat  I  can't  I  am  only  distreased,  and  sorry — angiy 
almosL  Indeed,  I  wish  you  had  not  spoken  to  me  of  this.  We're  been 
so  happy  here ;  and  now  there  most  be  a  change.  Every  thing  most  be 
difierent  now  between  us." 

Clement  frowned;  he  wore  a  pnzzled  look.  She  tamed  to  him  in 
haste,  'putting  ont  her  hand. 

"Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Clement  Ism  foolish  and  childish,  very 
likely.  Bnt,  indeed,  I  don't  wish  to  say  any  thing  that  may  oanse  yon 
pain.  This  has  seemed  bo  ntdden  to  me,  I  have  said  I  hardly  know  what  j 
I  eonld  almost  fancy  this  had  all  happened  in  a  dream." 

"You  don't  love  me,  Clare?"  There  was  alookofsuch  tender  appeal  on 
his  handsome  bea,  that  Glare  was  deeply  mored,  and  tears  filled  her  eyes. 

"  Let  us  say  no  more  about  this,  Clement,  now ;  not  for  a  long,  long 
time.  Letns  go  on  as  thongh  this  had  never  been.  Lhare  every  wish  to 
think  kindly  of  you,  Clement,  and  indeed  I  have  always  draw  so ;  but  in 
this  sudden  way  I  am  unprepared — >I  don't  really  know  my  own  heart" 

"I  don't  wish  to  press  you  fat  an  answer  now,  dearest,"  Clem  said 
Boftiy,  and  he  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips ;  "  bat  feeling  as  I  do  towards 
yon,  what  could  I  do  but  speak  1  And  it  is  not  so  very  wonderfol  that 
I  should  love  you,  Clare ;  it  is  indeed  only  naturaL  I  did  not  mean  to 
take  you  by  anrprise,  to  cause  you  any  alarm  or  pain,  be  sure  of  it.  Glare ; 
but  I  thought,  I  hoped,  that  you  had  already  remarked  my  love  tsa 
yon, — I  could  not  have  concealed  it  longer  if  I  would, — that  you  were  not 
unprepared  to  hear  me  speak  about  it  as  I  have  spoken.  Don't  shrink 
from  me — " 

"  No  more  now,  Clement,  please ;  not  a  word  more." 

"  It  shall  be  so,  Clare,  if  you  will ;  only  tell  me  one  thing.  There  is 
no  other  ? — it  is  not  for  that  reason  ?" 

"  No,  no,  Clement ;  indeed  not" 

"  I  shall  hope  on,  then,  dearest  Don't  look  eo  frightened  at  me. 
I  won't  speak  of  this  ^fain,  not  for  some  time  to  oome,  since  it  must  be 
so;  and  all  shall  be  between  us  as  it  has  been  hitherto— as  though  I  had  not 
spoken.  We  will  be  friends  still,  Clare,  with  a  hope,  on  my  side,  at  least, 
that  by  and  by  we  may  become  something  dearer  still  to  eaoh  other.  So 
we  will  let  the  matter  rest  now ;  and  you.  Glare, — you  will  have  jHty, 
will  yoa  not?  You  will  think  kindly  of  me,  and  presently  you  will  try 
to  love  me ;  let  me  hope  that,  dearest  V 

"  Yes,"  she  answend,  in  a  low,  soared,  half-dreamy  tone ;  "  I  will  try 
to  do  so." 

And  then  she  hid  her  &ce  in  her  handkerchief,  while  he  pressed  hie 
lips  again  upon  her  hand.    He  was  very  handsome,  very  graoeful;  tender 

TOL.  Tin.  p  p 
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and  forbearing  and  condderate  in  liis  wooing,  the  most  obdnnte  o£ 
wonaa  would  ttave  been  mored  towards  bim,  would  bare  answered  bim 
not  leea  fiivonrablf  than  Glare  bad  done.  And  Claie  wis  not  obdurate; 
had  a  lildng  eren  for  Herbert's  friend,  though  as  jet  this  was  but  on  tha 
soriaoB  of  bar  heart — had  aot  fairlj  peoetratad  iL 

Thej  were  intermpted.  tfra.  Oifford's  maid  enteiad,  heralding  the 
^)proach  of  her  mistress,  bearing  shawls  and  ousbions,  preparing  and 
making  comfortable  the  oooob  for  the  invalid.  Clem  Bnokhnrst  stejad  ft 
few  minntes  to  interchange  greetingB  with  Glare's  mammaj  and  thea  lefi 
thebooae. 

"  Clement  seemed  in  a  great  hurry  to  go,"  Mn.  QiSwd  obeBTred. 

"  Yes ;  he  had  some  appointment,  I  believe." 

"  How  Qnshad  jaox  &tie  is,  Glare  dear  1     Are  jou  ill  7" 

"  My  bend  aebes  a  Ktde ;  it  has  ashed  all  the  morning.  I  thin!  FD 
go  and  lie  down." 

Clare  stooped  to  kiss  ber  mother,  and  then  quitted  the  room  rather 
hurriedly.  There  was  a  peculiar  smile  upon  Mrs.  OifEord's  fiided  fiua  M 
her  eyes  followed  her  daughter's  moTementa. 

"  I  think  she  likes  him,"  she  said  to  herBeI£  "  Can  he  have  spokea  t 
Gertunly  there  is  something  stnnge  about  Clare's  manner."  And  sIm 
held  up  her  feather  fan  to  screen  the  lig^t  from  her  eyes. 

Glare  locked  herself  in  her  room.  Alone,  she  &lt  more  at  ease.  Bat 
die  had  lost  her  ngnal  calmness  and  repose  of  manner, — that  certain  air 
of  imperiousness  and  self-possession  which  had  been  her  wont.  Siia  was 
agitated,  perplexed,  startled  by  this  unlooked-for  avowal  of  love.  As  yet 
she  was  hardly  aware  of  the  state  of  ber  own  heart :  she  knew  only  ^at 
as  important  event  in  her  lift  had  ooourred.  She  was  loved ;  had  ban 
solicited  to  give  bar  own  love  in  letam.  Yet  she  had  never  looked  oftm 
Clement  Buckhnrst  in  the  lig^t  of  a  lover,  but  nm{dy  as  a  friend, — as  the 
Bchoolfellow  of  Herbert  And  now  he  loved  her :  she  bad  won  hia  heart 
from  him,  as  be  said ;  and  many,  many  woman,  she  felt  sore,  would  be 
proud  of  such  a  conquest,— for  Clem  was  much  admired  and  oareaaed  and 
liked.  But  she  was  such  a  child  in  such  matters :  with  all  ber  womanly 
airs  and  pretensions,  she  felt  scared  rather  than  soothed  and  complimented 
by  Gam's  confession.  She  knew  not  what  to  say,  or  do,  or  think.  She 
did  not  dare  to  speak  of  it  to  any  (me.  To  make  a  oonfidant?  Ger^ 
tainly  she  could  not  at  present  She  shrunk  frwn  the  very  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  It  was  painful  enough  to  think  upon  this  subject ;  bat  to 
E^ak  of  it  f    It  could  not  be. 

She  had  been  all  along  unconscious  as  a  child  of  her  beauty,  and  of 
its  influence, — of  its  certain  power  to  bring  worshipen  to  its  shrine.  It 
was  with  almost  a  cry  of  amazement  that  she  had  found  a  lover  at  hw 
feet;  and  from  this  state  of  feeling  she  could  not  readily  reeover.  By 
and  by,  perhaps,  she  would  grow  more  reconciled  and  aocustomed  to  the 
idea.  Ueaawhile  she  sought  to  study  her  own  heart :  was  there,  in  all 
its  pure  depths,  one  grain  of  real  love  for  Clement  Buckbuntr 
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PreHntlj  she  began  to  take  pleasure  in  the  thonglit  that  slie  wu 
lored, — and  so  eameetly,  too;  f(»  there  had  been  a  real  fervoar  about 
Clem's  maimer.  She  began  to  find  pride  in  the  conTiction  that  ahe  was 
poaeessed  of  such  power  over  the  happiness  of  another,  and  that  other  to 
gnoefbl  and  ooorUy  &  gentleman  as  Clem  Buckhont,  her  ftiend,  Her- 
iert'a  friend,  their  constant  visitor  and  IsTonred  guest.  Had  tlie  otbecs 
ever  otmtemplated  that  his  ooming  amongst  them  would  end  in  this  way  ? 
Had  she  only  been  Uind  f  Had  Herbert  looked  forwwd  to  his  fiiead 
becoming  her  lover,  and  in  time  her  husband  ?  Had  her  mother  seffi 
this  ?  Had  her  stepfother,  with  all  his  eleTOTBess  and  foresight,  aod  great 
kindnsM  and  auction  fat  herf 

So,  rery  beantifiil  in  her  innocence,  decked  with  the  ohoicest  bhubes 
of  maidenly  confittion,  her  eyes  very  bright,  while  yet  they  were  at  times 
half'TeiJed  by  her  tears,  dsie  sat  alone,  rapt  in  contempladon  of  de- 
mentis avowal  of  love ;  dweUiog  upon  this ;  investigating  as  well  as  she 
oould,  poor  child,  the  state  of  her  own  feelings  in  r^ard  to  him,  imtil  at 
last  she  bronght  herself  near  to  wishing  that  she  oould  give  him  back  her 
love  in  Tetnm  &r  his.  Could  she  do  tUs  ?  But  to  wish  to  do  so  was  net 
&r  from  doing  it. 

The  lover,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  less  disoomposed.  He  wandwed 
into  the  Park, — pacing  along  tbe  more  eednded  paths,  however.  At 
last  he  sat  do?rn  upon  a  sequestered  bench,  sheltered  by  spreading  elm- 
boughs.     He  leisurely  drew  a  cheroot  from  a  pocket-case,  and  lighted  it. 

"  Well,  I've  done  it,"  he  said  meditatively ;  "  I've  broken  the  ice. 
It  was  less  successful  than  I  anticipated.  I  did  not  look  for  her  being 
so  surprised  and  upset.  Bnt  all  will  come  right  in  the.  end.  She's  a 
charming  girl.  She  never  looked  more  lovely  than  this  morning.  And 
I  do  love  her,  indeed  I  do." 

He  communed  with  himself  as  be  smoked.     At  last  he  said : 

"  Dear  Clare !  I'm  not  good  enough  for  her,  I  know  that.  But  then 
who  is?  I'm  not  muoh  worse  than  a  load  of  other  fellowB,  that's  one 
thing }  and  if  she  loves  me — and  she  will,  if  she  doeen't  already — what 
does  it  matter  V 

Still,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  perhaps,  he  contemplated  with  some 
r^;ret  the  manner  of  his  post  and  present  life,  and  looked  forward  to  the 
future  not  altogether  without  some  dissatdsfaotion. 

Th^,  tb^iking,  perhaps,  that  a  good  dose  of  worldly  talk  would  act 
as  a  sort  of  tonic  upon  his  mental  system,  he  bethought  him  that  he  would 
go  and  call  upon  bis  affectionate  uncle,  Colonel  the  Hononrable  Alfred 
Buckhurst. 

At  the  same  time  Clem  admitted  to  himself  the  necessity  of  exeraising 
caution  as  to  revealing  to  the  Honourable  Alfred  the  fact  of  the  "ice  bong 
broken."  The  Colonel  was  not  a  man  open  at  all  times  to  a  recital  of 
love ;  was  not,  indeed,  a  very  eligible  person  to  fill  the  poet  of  confidant, 
or  to  act  as  lover's  friend. 
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Chapter  XVIIL 

UtOiaO  B4CI. 

PooB  Bryan  Tredgold  was  iTing;  upon  the  small  tnckle-bed  is  the 
nppor  room  of  the  Harp  Inn. 

Exhausted  and  Buffering,  he  seemed  to  he  reduced  to  a  state  of 
semi-consciousneas, — it  was  as  though  pain  had  acted  upon  him  like  an 
opiate.  He  was  resigned  t^)  an  apathetic  oontentment;  had  lost  the 
human  instinct  which  incites  to  marvelling  and  question ;  was  dreamflj 
impaBsire,  aoceptdng  quite  as  matters  of  course  erents  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  accounted  strange  and  wonderful.  At  present,  indeed, 
he  was  too  wesk  to  do  other  than  this;  his  hold  upon  life  was  rer; 
precarious;  it  might  give  way  at  the  lightest  tension  or  irritation.  All 
his  strength  was  needed  to  endure  SJid  to  live;  it  was  not  a  time  far 
other  considerations. 

He  became  sensible  of  the  presence  of  John  Mojle,  much  in  the  sanos 
yraj  as  he  had  recognised  Nod — without  surprise  or  inqnirj.  Iliongh 
years  had  intervened  since  his  parting  from  his  old  friend,  there  seraned 
to  him  nothing  unusual  in  the  foot  that  the  sculptor  should  now  find  hit 
way  to  the  sick  man's  side  in  this  hour  of  great  affliction.  He  had  no 
thought  ibr  the  iact  that  Noel  had  been  absent  from  Wales  at  the  time 
of  the  accident, — had  been,  in  consequence,  summoned  horriedly  to  Un 
spot ;  that  John  Uoyle  had  undergone  a  long  and  &tiguing  journey  to 
be  there  also ;  that  bis  presence  was  in  truth  something  nnlooked  fiir 
and  remarkable.  In  the  state  to  which  the  sufierer  had  been  brought 
perhaps  even  more  noticeable  circumstances  would  have  seemed  to  him 
only  ordinary  and  of  course. 

John  Uojle,  much  moved,  bent  down  to  take  Bryan's  hand. 

"  My  poor,  poor  friend !"  He  could  say  no  more  for  his  ^tatisa 
and  his  sobs. 

"  Old  John !"  Bryan  murmured  feebly,  as  he  endeavoured  to  retam 
the  sculptor's  preseure  of  his  hand.  But  his  muscles  relaxed,  his  eyea 
closed }  be  was  asleep,  or  insensible  from  exhaustion,  it  was  hard  to  say 
which. 

Joha  Koyle  tunied  to  Noel. 

"I've  come  after  you,  you  see,  Noel,  my  boy,"  the  old  man  said 
rather  wildly.  "  I  couldn't  bear  to  be  lefi  alone ;  I  couldn't  bear  to  stay 
away  and  think  that  he  might  die,  and  I  should  never  see  him  more. 
I've  enough  to  reproach  myself  with  as  it  is ;  I  didn't  need  that  to  be 
added.  We've  been  parted  for  years  and  years.  My  fault !  mg  ftnlt ! 
I  couldn't  let  bim  go  away  for  ever  without  a  word,  without  a  sign, — 
my  poor  old  friend, — that  he  thought  kindly  of  me  to  the  last;  that  he 
gave  me  his  blessing  before  he  went  down  into  the  grave !  His  blessing! 
Yes,  and  his  forgiveness,— in  spite  of  all,  in  spito  of  all !"  As  he  spoke 
passionatoly,  he  became  loud  and  vehement 
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"  Hash  I"  said  Noel  sternly.  "  He  is  asleep ;  tihia  noise  will  wake 
him." 

Outside  the  inn,  Mr.  Fuokle  encountered  Williams  th&  snrgeon. 

"I'vejast  been  round  to  the  other  patients,"  said  Williams.  "They're 
goiog  on  very  well.  That  Irish  navvy,  O'&alloran,  isn't  nearly  so  had 
as  J  feared.  There's  no  reason  why  he  shonld  be  kept  here ;  he  mayjost 
as  well  be  moved  np  town ;  it  will  be  handier  to  have  him  there.  It 
seems  to  me  he's  been  maikin^  a  great  fuss  all  about  nothing,  or  liext  to 
nothing.  But  that's  always  the  way  with  those  Irish ;  howling  and 
screaming,  and  not  letting  you  come  near  them  to  see  what's  the  matter. 
You'd  have  thought  at  first  that  every  bone  in  the  fellow's  body  had 
■  been  broken ;  he  yelled  like  a  madman  if  you  so  much  as  stretched  out 
yonr  little  finger  to  touch  him.  But,  Lor*,  there's  no  damage  done  to 
agnify.  He's  bruised  a  good  bit,  and  his  face  is  scratched,  and  he's  a 
little  sprained  altogether,  but  that's  all.  He'll  be  as  well  as  ever  in  a 
day  or  two ;  he's  a  good  deal  more  frightened  than  hurt.  He  keeps  on 
moaning  now ;  but  I  bdieve  it's  half  from  disappointment  that  he  isn't 
so  much  injured  as  he  expected.  Those  Irish  always  pnzzle  me.  Th^ 
behave  worse  than  children  when  they  get  inbi  the  doctor's  hands ;  always 
lose  their  heads,  and  give  way  to  the  nodon  that  it's  all  up  with  them. 
The  man's  been  halloaing  for  his  priest,  so  that  you  might  have  heard 
him  miles  off.  '  It's  dead  I  am  jntirely,  docther  darlin'  I'  he  keeps  on 
crying.  *  Let  me  spake  a  word  to  Father  Donovan  f  hut  I've  got  him 
quiet  at  last  with  a  dose  of  laudanum.  He'U  wake  op  a  different  crea- 
ture." 

"  And  the  ganger,  Bryan, — what  of  him  V* 

The  doctor  looked  grave. 

"  A  bad  case  that.     Hopeless  from  the  first,  as  I  feared." 

"  Yon  don't  mean  that  ?" 

"  I  do.    The  man's  going  &st;  I  don't  see  a  chance  of  saving  him." 

"  Poor  fellow  I"  sud  Mr.  Pnokle,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  I  hear  some  friends  have  oome  down  to  see  him  frvm  London." 

"  Yes ;  Griff  sent  for  the  laddie,  Bryan's  boy,  as  they  call  him  here ; 
and  an  old  man  has  joined  him — John  Moyle — bnt  no  rdative,  I  believe. 
They  are  terribly  out  up." 

"  They  should  be  told  of  the  state  in  which  he  lies ;  indeed,  I  think 
the  man  himself  shonld  be  informed  of  it.  He's  not  an  ordinary  labo^)^ 
ing  man,  it's  easy  to  see  that;  and  he  may  have  business  affairs  to  settle. 
If  yon  think  it  likely,  the  man  had  better  be  told  that  he  hasn't  mooh 
longer  to  live." 

"  But  who  is  to  tell  him  this  ?" 

"  Well,  I  think  you'd  better.  Yon  know  more  of  him  than  I  do ; 
he's  more  in  the  habit  of  seeing  you  than  me.  Yon  must  use  discretion, 
however.  Don't  do  it  if  the  man  seems  positively  too  weak  to  bear  it,  or 
too  little  conscious  to  understand  you.  Do  it  gently ;  don't  alarm  him 
more  than  you  eaa  help.    You  don't  like  the  task  i"  ^  -     -n|p 
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"PlaiBly.  IdonV 

"  Well,  perhaps  Curate  Griff  mig'ht  do  it ;  bnt  it  will  irj  liim  terri- 
bly. He  hasn't  your  netra,  nor  yonrjndpneat;  and  he's  greatly  upset 
Vith  all  this  sad  bnsiness.  I,  think  a  man  like  Bryan  would  bear  year 
wi^  of  doin^  it  better  Unn  Qriff's." 

"WeU,  nidoiL" 

"That's  right  I  most  go  now.  Pre  basineeB  up  town;  but  IH 
come  rotutd  ^;ain  as  soon  as  poeeibla  Meanwhile  there's  a  poor  little 
ormture  or  two  ooming  into  the  world  I  most  go  and  see  after.  Those 
heboTj  hands !  ihe  tronble  they  give  me  and  poor  Griff  too  I" 

Tho  doctor  mounted  his  rough  sorrel  pony,  and  cantered  ont  of  si^it. 
Ur.  PDokle  mused  solemnly  as  he  watched  his  departure.    The  iaee  of  ' 
the  inspector  wore  a  stern,  gloomy  look,  and  he  champed  his  orange  besrd 
imoonscionsly. 

"  No,  I  don't  like  the  task,"  he  muttered ;  "  not  so  much  on  Biyan's 
aooormt.  He's  a  brare  heart ;  and  a  man  so  near  deatlL  knows  he  is  m 
better  tiian  any  one  can  tell  him.  He'll  fsar  to  die  lesa  than  I  shall  fear 
to  tell  him  of  it.  It's  not  for  him  I  dirink  from  it,  but  for  those  other 
poor  souls, — tlie  laddie  and  the  old  man." 

And  Sir.  Pnckle  reSntered  the  Hsrp  Inn. 

Noel  had  been  compelled  at  last  to  yieid  to  the  urgent  solidtatioBB  of 
his  friends,  and  had  quitted  the  bedside  of  the  wounded  man  to  obtain  ft 
brief  intemi  of  rest  He  was,  indeed,  faurly  worn  out  with  prolonged 
watofaing ;  and,  stretched  upon  a  bench  in  asotber  part  of  tlie  inn,  ha 
had  sunk  forthwith  into  a  heavy  sleep.  He  had  not  consented,  howsrerj 
to  withdraw  from  the  room  in  whidi  bis  fnend  lay  dying  until  he  had 
obtained  a  distinct  promise  from  Ur.  Puokle,  who  had  undertakeo  to 
occupy  meanwhile  his  post  by  the  bedside,  that  he  should  be  roused  in- 
stantly if  any  change  took  plaoe  in  the  oonditioii  of  Ae  invalid.  John 
Ubyle,  in  a  bewildered,  lethargic,  depressed  state,  had  also  permitted 
himself  unresistingly  to  be  led  from  the  room.  He  ooeopied  an  arm- 
chair in  front  of  the  kitchen -fire, — resigned  not  so  much  to  complete 
sleep  as  to  a  aort  of  slug^h,  intermittent  dreaming.  Now,  with  closed 
eyelids,  he  leant  his  head  upon  his  chest,  or  nodded  fbrward  drowdy ; 
now,  with  yet  no  speculation  in  his  eyes,  he  stared  rigidly  at  tbe  floor, 
like  a  clairvoyant  whose  gase  is  occupied  rather  with  objects  within  than 
witbeut,  or  as  though  under  the  influence  of  an  absolute  tranoe. 

Curate  Griff  bul  been  earnest  in  the  proffer  of  his  services  as  a 
mtoher  by  the  side  of  tbe  sufierer,  and  had  only  wiilidrawB  from  tlie 
scene  upon  the  almost  stern  remindw  of  Mr.  Puckle  that  it  behoved 
him  to  husband  his  over-taxed  strength,  and  to  rocniit  as  much  as  possi- 
ble his  disordered  narous  system,  in  (Hder  that  be  might  sustain  the 
fiirther  oaUs  npon  bim  which  the  friture  would  oertainly  have  in  store. 

So  Clnny  Puckle  sat  alone  with  the  sick  man.  It  was  night,  with 
tbe  perfect  Btillness  of  a  hamlet  lost  among  the  Welsh  hills,  "nie  bag- 
drawn  breathing  of  the  patient  was  plmnly  audible.     One  ondl^  [riaeed 
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upon  die  fioor  so  that  the  face  of  the  sleeper  Bhonld  reEuin  in  shadow, 
and  his  eyes  ehould  not  be  wounded  b;  the  rays  of  the  Same,  sufficed  to 
light  the  room.  Mr.  PixUe  lat  and  watered,  his  hard,  weather-beaten 
boe  fixed  in  a  bsnh  irown,  yet  with  the  light  of  maeh  ^vy  and  semnr 
in  his  ^ee. 

"  He  may  sink  fnnn  sleep  into  death  {dacidly,  without  pain  or  str^- 
gle,"  he  mattered;  "perhaps  it  would  be  beet  to  die  so.  What  if  part- 
ing worde  are  lefb  nnsaid  f — Bomneh  sorrow  is  spared.  Majthere  not  be 
more  aogoish  titan  comfort  in  the  lest  good  bj?  I^ay  who  i£e  silemtlj 
and  saddenly  are  not  the  lesa  raonmed  or  the  sooner  imgotten.  Poor 
Mlow !  at  his  ag^  in  the  ihllnees  of  his  strength,  to  end  tihns  a  ship- 
wredud  life !  fiir  so  his  mnst  bave^bem.     It's  reiy  sad." 

And  he  pressed  the  back  of  his  haad  roughly  aeroes  his  eyes. 

Presently  the  sick  man  awoke,  with  an  abrupt  start ;  glanced  rotmd 
Imn  with  an  aoxiooB,  inquiring  air. 

Mr.  Pookle  interpreted,  his  looks. 

"  Noel  will  be  here  presently.  The  poor  laddie  is  orereome  with 
&tigne.    He  has  gone  to  rest  for  a  while." 

Biyan  nodded  approvingly. 

"You're  Uiirsty,  maybe,"  said  the  inspector.  "You  were  to  tiJu 
this  oooling  dran^t  when  you  awiAe.    Let  me  help  yon." 

And  he  held  the  onp  to  the  lips  of  the  siok  man. 

"  I  give  a  gnat  deal  of  troitlde,",Bt'yan  said,  with  s  ftat,  md  sznile. 
,     "  You  are  better  f" 

Bryan  shook  his  head. 

"  I  am  lees  giddy.  I  fed  littte  pais.  My  limbs  are  all  innubed,  as 
thoi^^h  they  were  already  dead." 

His  Toiee  was  rery  weak  and  low. 

"Let  me  pot  your  piUow  Hfraigkt  for'yon.    Is  that  better f" 
'  With  the  teudemeM  of  a  woman,  the  inspector  adjnstod  the  inmitiire 
of  the  bed,  smoothing  the  dn^aries,  and  dosing  them  round  the  snf- 
iarw. 

"  You're  very  kind  to  rae,  Mt-.  Pockle.  I  don't  fed  it  the  lew,  mt, 
thmgh  I  haven't  the  strvigth  to  say  mudi  about  it.  One  thmg,  it  will 
be  aver  soon  now." 

"Yon  mean — " 

"  I  knew  it  from  the  first,  sir.  It  was  the  warning  of  a  mamant, 
that  was  all ;  but  it  vns  not  to  be  nrstaken.  I  knew  it  meant  death 
ss  plainly  as  tboogh  ths  word  had  been  spoken  ia  my  ear.  I  tried  to 
ory  ta  the  others.  Please  Qod,  they  were  saved,  and  will  do  well  yet. 
One  moment, — then  the  wei^t  came  upon  me  with  a  terrible  crush !  I 
knew  it  was  all  over  with  me  then, — that  Heaven  had  asked  for  my  life 
hack  from  me." 

(The  fete  of  ths  othw  sifferers  by  the  teddmb  hod  been  coaoealed 
fivm  Bryan.  He  had  bean  only  tidd  that  they  had  been  injured,  net 
hopdesdy.)  ,-         . 
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"  And  yon  don't  feu  death,  Brjan  ?"  asked  Hr.  Pocltle  bIowIj,  in  % 
Bolemii,  moved  voioe. 

"  It  was  more  terrible  to  me,  nr,  a  week  a^,  when  it  wemed  a  long, 
loBg  way  off  from  me.  Now,  when  it's  come  quite  oloM, — hae  its  hand 
npon  me, — it  doesn't  Bcare  me.  I  see  little  in  it  to  shrink  from,  air. 
Somehow,  I  think  the  closer  one  draws  to  Heaven,  the  mon  one  ieela 
sore  of  its  mere;  and  love  and  pity." 

The  inspector  did  not  speak  for  some  minnt«fl,  bat  he  preeaed  tfaa 
dying  man's  hand  tramnlonsly. 

"  I  frar  it  is  so,  Biyan.  I  fear  it  is  as  yon  say.  I've  been  talking 
to  Dr.  Williams  about  it.  It  is  right  that  yon  should  know  aU.  Yon 
are  brave  enongh  to  hear  me  1  He  says,  Gimply,  that  he  has  no  hope  of 
your  recovery ;  that  he  can  do  nothing  to  save  yon  to  iu." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  for  telling  me,"  Biyan  said,  in  a  low  voice.  Tbem 
he  added  reverently,  "God's  will  be  done."  And  presently,  with  a  Icn^ 
and  painful  sigh,  "  Poor  Noel  I" 

Neither  spoke  for  some  time.  The  tears  were  trickling  down  the  in- 
spector's lined  face,  and  wetting  his  beaid. 

"Yon  don't  remember  me,  Bryan  Tredgold?"  he  said  at  leaigth, 
dowly. 

Bryan  turned  upon  him  a  sarprised  lode. 

"  Mr.  Fnckle  ?"  he  said  inquiringly. 

"  Yon  don't  remember  me  ?  Can  you  oast  yonr  thoaghta  bade,  Doir, 
many,  many  years  f  Try.  It  is  not.  Heaven  knows,  with  any  Uunglit 
■  tf  pain  you  I  ask  you  to  do  Ihis, — with  any  effiirt  to  discover  such  part 
of  your  past  history  as  you  may  have  wished  should  not  be  disdooed.  It 
is  with  &r  other  intentions  that  I  beg  this  of  you,  believe  me.  Thinly 
then,  of  long,  long  ago,  when  we  were  both  quite  young, — at  the  outaet 
of  our  journey  through  the  world.  Can  yon  recollect  at  that  time  know- 
ing, befriending,  one  of  my  name  T" 

"  The  past  seems  very  clouded,"  Bryan  answered  dreamily;  "pacbafm 
after-events,  of  cmel  importance  to  me,  prevent  my  remembering  with 
any  distinctness  what  had  gone  before.    One  of  yonr  name,  you  sayf" 

"  Yea.  You  were  hving  in  London,  in  a  house  in  Newman  Street. 
John  Moyle,  then  a  poor,  hard-working,  struggling  man,  was  there  also. 
Then  came  by  mere  chance  among  you,  from  the  north,  a  poor  Scotdi 
lad,  to  whom  you  both  showed  much  kmdness,— a  helping-hand  to  a 
stranger,  friendless  and  alone  in  a  new  plaoe,  is  a  very  kind  hand,  and 
the  benefits  it  confers  are  not  soon  forgotten.  You  received  that  young 
Scotch  lad  as  a  friend ;  aided  him  with  advice  and  sympathy, — yes,  and 
money,  though  neitlter  of  yon  had  much  of  that  same  to  spare.  And 
we  had  pleasant  talks,  then,  over  our  pipes  by  ^a  firelight^  and  wem 
h<qieful  and  happy  talking  of  the  futare;  for  we  were  young,  and  it  ia 
only  .old  men  who  prate  of  the  past.  I  have  not  fbigotten  tUa.  Vwat 
the  yoong  Sootohman  yon  helped  and  befriended." 

"  Yea,  I  temember  something  of  this  now ;  yet  not  oMj^y^folc 
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"Well,  I  obtained  Hie  object  of  mj  ambition  at  that  time, — an  ap- 
pointment in  India, — and  we  parted.  I  quitted  England.  We  heard 
little  of  each  other  afberwards.  I  did  not  write  many  letters;  men  sel- 
dom do  when  they  are  aeparated  fcom  their  friend^  by  thousands  of 
miles.  Something  I  did  hear  of  yon, — but  notbin^  of  a  certainty,  that 
I  beliered,  or  wiahed  to  believe.  It  hinted  at  tronble  and  Buffering ;  bnt 
I  ooald  not  inquire  in  it,  or  I  would  not^ — it  matters  little  now.  When 
next  we  met,  by  a  strange  aoddent,  it  was  here  in  this  coautry.  Under 
an  assumed  name,  you  cune  to  me  to  ask  for  employment  upon  the 
railway  upon  which  I  was  myself  engaged, — ai^r  a  wandering,  not 
profitable,  chequered  life." 

Bryan  winced,  shuddered. 

"  Yon  knew  me  V 

"  Yea,  very  soon ;  but  I  saw  that  I  was  not  reoognised  in  turn.  It 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  I  saw,  too, — I  oonld  not  &il  to  do  so, — that, 
for  reasons  of  your  own,  you  did  not  wish  to  be  recof^ised ;  that  you 
had  a  secret,  into  which  I  had  no  right,  as  I  had  no  wish,  and  indeed  I 
have  none  now,  to  attempt  to  penetrate.  It  was  erident  tiiat  you  had 
{banned  to  remain  here  unknown,  and  gain  yonr  living  by  your  own 
labour.  I  respected  yonr  project.  I  helped  you  as  veil  as  I  could. 
Perhaps  I  might  hare  done  more  for  you ;  bnt  my  influence  here  is  not 
great.  I  held  my  peace,  however,  and  did  what  I  thought  best  for  you, 
aad  for  the  boy  you  brought  with  yon." 

"  Ah,  poor  Noel !" 

"  I  speak  of  these  things,"  Glnny  Puckle  continued  solemnly,  "  with  4 
Una  object  only, — to  assure  yon  that^  if  need  be,  I  will  be  of  serrioe  to 
you  now,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  as  you  assisted  me  in  the  past  If 
it  is  Heaven's  will  that  you  are  to  be  taken  away,  it  may  be  something 
to  yon  to  know  that  yon  leave  behind  you  one  who  will  carry  out  your 
last  wishes  to  the  letter.  Tell  me  nothing  of  your  own  history ;  it  is 
.  nnneeeasary ;  I  don't  seek  to  know  it.  Bat  if  I  can  aerve  yon  or  yours, 
be  assured  I  will.  If  there  is  any  thing  you  would  do  yourself  by  and 
by,  bnt  cannot^  because  time  does  not  permit  and  Heaven  wills  other- 
wise, only  tell  ma,  and  I  will  do  it  fi)r  yott  in  your  name  as  faithfully  as 
a  num  may ;  if  there  is  any  one  over  whose  interests  you  would  have  me 
watch,  one  you  would  confide  to  my  charge—" 

"  Ah,  I  see;  yon  mean  Noel  7  You  mean  you  will  help  the  pow 
boy  when  I  am  gonef    God  bless  yon  for  that !  God  bless  you !" 

"Yes,  I  mean  that^  Bryan  Tredgold.  I  will  help  him,  so  Heaven 
help  me,  when  most  I  need  it !" 

"  Poor  boy !"  And  Bryan's  voioe  broke,  and  he  raised  a  trembling 
hand  to  his  eyes.  Afterwards  he  grew  more  composed,  and  in  a  calmer 
tone  be  said ;  "  You're  very  good  to  me.  I  might  have  known  you  were 
an  M  friend  from  the  firsL  It  wasn't  likely  I  should  make  any  new 
ones,  and  only  an  old  friend  could  have  been  so  kind  to  me  as  yon  have 
always  bean.    I  remember  you  now;  at  least,  I  think  I  do.,    Your  &ce 
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Beeau  rory  difierant  to  the  fnoe  1  knew  long  afo, — yerj  SSenat;  dure't 
not  a  line  tbe  same,  as  it  seems  to  me.  And  yet  now  uid  then  tboR 
comes  a  look  aoroaa  it^ — and  jnst  now,  wh«i  you  spoke  t^Moei,  Hvm 
Tery,  very  dear  to  me, — a  \ook  I'm  boto  I  have  seen  be£>re,  md  knowa 
yean  and  years  back.  Bat  the  thin^  tiiat  hftTo  hs^ipened  linoe  I  I 
nay  well  have  a  bad  memory  fi»-  all  that  went  before,  when  I  think  of 
all  that's  hs^ipaied  since  we  parted  lon^  ago,  as  yon  Bay." 

"Don't  speak  of  the  past;  don't  think  of  it" 

"No,  it  can  matter  little  now;  let  the  past  p>.  What  is  dcee,  is 
done.  Let  all  be  forgotten  now,  and  forgirra,  if  it  may  be  so.  I«C  bw 
die  unknown,  as  I  hare  lived,  plain  George  Bryan,  a  l^Mnrer  an  tltt 
Hid-Walea  Ibilway,  killed  such  a  day  on  the  woriu.  Let  then  write 
that  over  my  grave." 

He  rambled  now,  speaking  inarticaUtely,  in  a  changed  voice,  llisn 
be  dosed  his  eyes  sleepily,  and  was  silenL  In  some  alarm  at  thoM 
symptoms,  Mr.  Puckle  b^t  down  over  him,  pressed  a  finger  open  faia 
pulse. 

"  He  yet  lires,"  he  said ;  "  but  there  is  a  change  coming." 

Bryan  began  to  mnnnar.    Then,  roasing  himself,  he  said,  with  some 


"  Ah,  yes ;  Glnny  Pnckle.  I  remember  now,  snrdy.  Yon  are  ho, — 
yes.  Stay.  One  word  more.  Yon  remember  An-P"  He  aaked  die 
question  in  a  strange  hissing  whisper.     "  Yon  ramember  har  V 

"  Yes,  Bryan,  I  do." 
%      "  Dead,  dead  !    Poor  thing,  dead  years  and  years !"  eiied  Bryan 
piteously,  and  be  covered  his  face. 

"  Yes,  as  I  thought,"  Mr.  Puckle  munnnred  grardy. 

For  «  time  all  was  very  still.  Thai  the  pataeut^  with  an  efibc^  and 
some  wildness  of  manner,  asked  for  Nod. 

Mr.  Fudde  left  the  room  to  rouse  Noel,  asleep  on  hii  bendi  in  an- 
other room.  Tbe  young  man  awoke  with  a  star^  as  the  heavy  band 
(^the  inspector  was  pressed  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Go  to  him,  laddie,"  said  Mr.  Puckle. 

"Is  he  worse r*  and  Nod  shuddered,  blaming  himsdf  for  faftvii^ 
slept,  for  having  for  a  moment  quitted  the  bedside  of  his  friend ;  serav 
npon  the  weakness  of  his  human  nataie ;  cha^iing  himself  with  want  of 
feeling — he  could  sleep  while  Bryan  su^red  I 

"  His  troubles  will  soon  be  over,  poor  son) !" 

"  You  mean — "  But  Nod  shrank  from  pnttaag  into  wmds  his  render^ 
ing  of  the  inspector's  meaning. 

"Be  brave;  poor  Bryan's  going  from  us, — he  is  dying,  my  boy. 
Don't  give  way ;  be  bnve,  for  Au  sake ;  thiiA  of  that — he  will  mSar  so 
nnuh  the  more,  laddie,  if  he  sees  you  suffering.  There,  there,  diafs 
better.     Brace  up  your  heart,  Noel,  laddie." 

"  Let  me  go  to  him ;  let  me  go  to  tiim  I"  and  Noel  hurried  aw^. 

"  Poor  bairn  f  said  Cluny  Pnckle;  "  it's  a  hard  kial  for  Mm,  a  very 
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huritarial;  asd  ba'»  Ml  offediDg,iB  thebddia.  Butlmoit  ami  oS 
fiv  WiDiiiiu ;  one  of  the  Haif)  haja  will  bdob  naah  Um,  gcnng  qndt 
•apaa  ant  of  the  pomes.  He  eon  do  little  good;  bat  it  will  be  some  oo^ 
fort  to  think  thet  ftll  was  done  that  wm  possible,  snd  dutt  the  doctor 
was  here  at  the  last" 

Noel  sat  hj  the  bedside,  with  Bryan's  hand  looked  in  his.  Th^  re- 
mained BO  for  some  time  without  Bpeaking;, 

"  PJoel,  my  boy,"  said  tlie  soffeKr,  raising  himself  with  an  eStat. 

"Yes,  Bryan r 

"  lift  up  the  oandle ;  take  it  froci  the  floor,  and  plaoe  it  on  the  table 
Hien.  I  can't  see  Toy  well ;  and  I  want  the  lig^  to  shine  npon  yonr 
&ae,  Noel." 

The  yrang:  man  obeyed  these  direotaoDs  with  a  sad  eagsneas. 

"That^s  bettCT.  I  oan  see  yon  now ;  and  the  room'a  lighter.  Hie 
day's  breaking,  ia't  it,  Noel  ?" 

"  Yss,  Bryan." 

"  Ah  I"  A  panse ;  then,  "  I  diall  see  the  snn  rise ;  bat  I  shall  seTer 
see  it  set  again." 

"  Don't  lay  that,  Bryan." 

"  I  am.  going  away  from  yon,  Noel.  I  knew  it  frflu  the  first  I 
knew  I  was  hurt  beyond  all  hi^  of  core.  Boa't  ory,  NoeL  It's  some- 
thing to  die  with  my  band  in  yonrs,  my  boy ;  and  to  think  that  we've 
been  iriendB — always,  Noel,  haTen't  we? — with  never  a  hard  wwd,  avver 
an  angry  thought  between  us." 

"  0  Bryan,  yvu're  ban  a  fiitlier  to  ae, — ^more  than  a  fldbo-,"  4 
sdibad  the  young  man. 

"  Ood  bless  you,  Nod,  fiw  saving  that !"  Bryan  oiied,  with  a  strange 
tlirill  ia  his  Toiee ;  and  prenetly,  "  Tdl  me  tkat  again,  Noel ;  say  ^;aia 
Fve  been  as  a  &ther  to  yon,  mj  poor  boy.  You  don't  know  how  h^i^ 
it  makte  me  to  hear  those  words. 

"  You'll  be  the  same  scili  when  I  am  gone,  won't  you,  Noel  V  fae 
asked  soon  aftsrwsrds, — "  brave  and  good  aa  a  man,  as  yoa  have  been  a 
Ikj  ?  Promn  me  that,  NoeJ ;  and  ewe  thing  more, — you'll  think  well  of 
me,  my  dear, — kiadly  always, — as  of  one  who  loved  yon,  and  did  all  he 
oaald  to  help  yon — 14>  protect  you — to  make  you  hiqipy  ?" 

"  Always,  Bryan,  always ;  indeed,  indeed  I  wilL" 

"Yet,  no,"  he  added,  with  a  ahndder.  "Yoa  mnsta't  think  too  well 
of  me.  I  wouldn't  hare  that ;  I  wouldn't  cheat  yon  of  your  love  and 
kjndness.  Nod.  Them  is  mui^  in  the  past  that  is  better  left  unknown 
^-mitold.  But  there  is  something  ahoold  be  said — scmiething  bef«e  I  die 
I  should  like  yoa  to  kaow,  my  boy ;  for  it  is  better  you  should  hear  it 
£K>m  my  lips,  ratha  than  by  ai^  omel  ohanoe  leam  it  from  another's. 
Are  yon  listening  to  me  f" 

"  Yes,  Bryan." 

"  Feiiiaps,  Nod,  I  don't  deserve  your  lore, — am  utterly  unworthy  of 
it"    He  waited  for  a  few  minntei,  tlun  in  a  calmer  tone  went  on :  "  You 
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Ichdw,  Noel,  that  I  might  hare  lisen  to  be  ■omethuig'  better  dun  ft 
ganger  upon  these  works,  but  tJut  I  refused  steadily  all  offen  to  adnnoe 
me.  So  jou  know  why  I  declined  b>  accept  any  position  of  trust  h<n  t 
Ah!  I  must  go  fiulher  back  than  that.  Do  yon  know  how  I  came  to 
go  out  to  Australia,  Noel  7  Listen,  I  went  oat  in  a  coiiTi(it-&hip, — a 
tnuuport  fi)r  a  term  of  years,— for  felony  I" 

"  Tim,  Bryan!" 

"  Don't  start  from  me,  Noel;  don't,  turn  away.  I  was  innocent.  I 
swear  to  you  I  was.  There  was  a  cruel  conspiracy  to  ruin  me — no  mattv 
fir  what  reason  now.  But  I  had  an  enemy,— whom  I,  poor  fool,  deemed 
a  friend, — who  made  it  the  business  ofhia  life  to  destroy  me;  whobnwght 
this  crusbing  charge  against  me ;  sustained  it  by  the  most  tmtli  nmtning 
proofs,  that  were,  in  fact,  but  so  many  ingenious  forgeries  and  lies.  I  did 
not  think  there  was  so  much  wiokedness  in  man.  What  could  I  do  7 
What  angwer  oould  I  make  f  I  could  but  cry  that  I  was  innooant.  But 
what  was  my  word,  spoken  &om  a  felon's  dock,  against  the  overwhdm- 
ing  evidence  fabricated  with  the  most  subtla  care,  and  brought  into  covt 
to  convict  me?  I  had  not  meant  to  speak  of  this, — I  had  hoped  to  go  dowB 
into  the  grave  with  this  terrible  secret  untold.  But  it  is  better  that  job 
should  know  tfaa  truth.  The  man  yoa  have  deemed  your  friotd,  Noel, 
is  disgraced  and  infamous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 

"  But  you  were  innocent,  Bryan  f " 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  was." 

"Tell  m^  more,  Bryan;  let  me  know — " 

"  Listen.  All  this  happened  years  and  years  ago  now.  Foq^  it  I 
aerer  could ;  hut  I  have  tried  hsjd,  very  hard,  to  forgive  it.  A  yoong 
man,  Noel,  I  was  a  clerk  in  a  merchant's  house  in  London.  I  forbear  to 
mention  the  names  of  any  one  concerned  in  my  history.  It  is  over  mw, 
and  what  avails  to  drag  the  whole  terrible  scandal  into  daylight  again  F 
In  the  office  with  me  there  was  another  clerk,  a  young  man  like  mysel£ 
He  had  some  cause  to  complain  of  me,  I  own ;  but  he  had  none  to  pnaiah 
me  as  he  did.  I  acted  imprudently,  I  confess,  with  some  want  of  candour 
in  regard  to  him ;  I  little  thought  that  in  rebim  he  would  wreak  upon  me 
a  vengeance  so  vindictive,  so  relentless.  There  was  a  sum  of  money  misa- 
ing  in  the  office.  I  had  been  negligent  of  my  duties ;  but  of  this  missing 
money  I  l^ew  nothing, — positively  nothing.  Inquiry  was  made;  there 
was  a  rigid  sonitiny  of  the  books,  papen,  desks  of  the  clerks.  There  were 
found  to  be  erasures  in  the  aooounts  kept  by  me, — changes  made,  t^  whiob 
it  was  alleged  I  had  punned  a  long  system  of  fraud  upon  my  empkiycn. 
Of  diese  alterations  in  the  figures  of  my  books,  I  swear  to  you  I  knew 
nothing.  No  one  was  more  amazed  at  them  than  I  was.  But  more ; 
money,  ezpresslj  marked  with  the  object  of  being  afUrwards  recognised 
and  identified,  was  fbond  to  be  secreted  in  my  desk.  In  vain  I  protested  my 
innocence,  my  utter  inabiU^  to  aooonnt  for  the  money  being  fiinnd  where 
it  was.  I  was  handed  over  to  the  police,  and  in  due  oourse  brought  to  triaL 
I  grow  weak  and  thirsty  with  all  this  tslking,  Noel;  give  me  soma  water." 
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Soon  after  he  reenmed : 

"  It  was  Terj  terrible,  Noel ;  and  reasonB  npon  which  I  fivbesr  to 
tODeb  made  my  situtttion  more  than  erer  insupportable — ^maddenin^  in 
iti  ajfonj.  I  croBsed  the  seae  with  bnndreds  of  other  prisoners,  some  of 
th«m  more  debased  is  their  nature  than  I  had  thought  Eeaven  woold 
arer  have  permitted  hnmanity  to  become.  The  omel  chastiMment  I 
andnred ! — one  of  a  degraded  and  infomoiu  olaas ;  shorn,  dressed  in  a 
prison  livery,  sofpeoted  ever,  watched,  insnlted ;  punished  ior  a  word,  for 
ft  look,  for  ^  most  natural  cry  of  protest  af^ainst  wrong-doing  and  in- 
justice ;  the  sin  I  was  charged  with  every  where  oast  in  my  &oe ;  my 
ontnatietf,  my  protestations,  disregarded,  disbelieved.  I  was  a  felon  in 
•eeming ;  the  punishment  I  endured  was  enough  to  make  me  a  fislon  in 
fact" 

"  Poor  Byran !" 

"Give  me  your  lore  and  |Rty,  Noel.  Hie  end  oame  at  last;  after  long, 
long  years  of  toil  and  suffbring,  the  t«rm  of  my  punishment  expired. 
I  vras  released.  For  a  long  wt^  I  brooded  over  my  wrongs ;  at  lengtii 
one  idea  possessed  me  wholly,  governed  me  like  a  tyrant ;  and  I  came 
YmA  to  England — for  revenge." 

He  paused ;  he  was  exhausted,  and  his  voice  was  pshfiilly  weak,  his 
breath  very  short,  as  he  afterwards  continued : 

"  I  prayed  £«■  strength  and  power  to  avenge  myself— to  pay  back 
wrong  for  wrong.  God  is  very  merciful,  Noel.  He  hears  oiir  prayen 
always ;  He  gives  us  not  what  we  ask,  bat  what  is  beet  for  us  to  receive. 
To  me  He  gave  better  thoughts.  As  the  means  of  vengeance  came  mora 
and  more  within  my  reach,  so  the  less  they  seemed  of  value  bi  me.  I  had 
nerved  my  arm  for  a  swift,  sore  blow ;  it  was  without  regret  I  saw  my 
museles  relax,  my  hands  sink  down  harmless  at  my  side.  I  had  sworn 
to  be  even  with  my  foe.  In  such  cases  it  is  good  to  be  forsworn ;  and 
lest  the  temptation  should  return,  lest  the  Evil  One  should  harden  my 
heart  again,  I  fled  from  temptation.  I  put  miles  between  my  enemy  and 
myself.  I  entered  upon  a  path  in  life  I  knew  he  would  never  cross.  I 
oame  down  here,  Noel,  with  you,  to  gain  my  bread  by  labour,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  no  like  charge  affecting  my  honesty  could  again  by  any 
possibility  be  brought  ^;;ainBt  me.  I  worked  with  the  shovel  and  the  juck, 
and  took  my  wages.  No  Other  money  of  my  employers  passed  through 
my  hands,  or  came  near  me.  And  I  bad  yon  with  me,  Noel.  Your 
presence  drove  away  evil  thoughts;  for  I  wanted  to  deserve  your  love^ 
your  fnendihip.  Ycm  have  given  me  this,  Noel.  Will  you  give  it  me 
stiU?" 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  will,  Bryan." 
"In  spite  of  all?" 

"  In  spite  of  all.  What  is  the  past  to  me,  Bryan  7  Even  if  the 
cruel  chai^  agunst  you  had  been  tme, — and  it  is  not;  I  know,  I  am 
sure  it  Is  not, — would  it  have  made  your  great  goodness  to  me  seem  less 
good,  less  whole  and  true?    No,  Bryan;  in  all  this  there  is  but  greater 
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need  tbat  I  should  lore  and  honoBT  and  pity  yoa.  Be  nn,  Bttki,  b^ 
po(k'  friend,  I  rympathise  deeply  with  yonr  patnfol  nithringa,  boA  now 
and  in  the  pest    We  am  fiuit  frioula  always,  Biyan,  whatever  hqtpnt."^ 

"  G«l  Uen  yon,  Noel  E"  and  be  praaed  the  yona^  man's  bandi  to 
hia  lips.  "And  yon  will  nm«mbar  always  that  Tengeanoe  is  Hi^  sal 
oiBSjNoel;  willyoanot?    Give  me  mon  water." 

"  Take  some  rest.  You  hare  orer-fiuigiied  yourself;  yon  are  ail  «f» 
tremble." 

Fcr  a  fsw  moments  Bryan  dosed  his  eyea  weeiily ;  then  be  roasri 
himelf,  to  say,  in  a  strange,  hoarse  whisper, 

"  Noti,  there  is  some  one  else  in  the  roam !" 

Tlie  young  man  turned  round  wil^  a  start  A.  few  paoes  frna  Ua 
—very  pale  and  haggard  in  the  gray  light  of  the  morning,  tremtdiif, 
with  wild,  staring  eyes  and  parted  lipe — stood  John  H<^leL 

"Let  me  go  to  him;  1^  me  take  his  hand,"  cried  tfte  oldmaDjisi 
choked,  feeUe  Toiae. 
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BaOKUiA  1  Ay,  it  ia  a  pleas&st  region.  Fardita  is  qoaen  there,  doubt- 
ing— "queen  of  cnids  snd  oreun," — queen  of  lobater-Balad  and  ioed 
ohaispagiie.  Antolyciu  sings  hia  ballads  there,  when  "  comes  in  the 
sweet  o'  the  ;ear."  It  is  the  gayest,  thirstiest,  lazdest,  least  opulent  reabn 
in  Europe.  It  hath  many  tranbadours  and  few  fiaancicTS.  Its  atmo- 
sphere breathes  youth ;  there  is  abundant  ozone  in  tiia  ether  which  eoi- 
ronnda  it.  That  newly  diseovsred  metal,  rubidium,  which  ^istB  in  to- 
bacco and  the  gn^e,  is  Bohemia's  {avourite  currency.  Tall  are  the 
goblets  of  this  Aunous  kingdom;  merry  are  its  songs;  variable  its  hours 
of  breakfiut  and  of  mpper.  The  Bohemian  race  love  midnight  and  the 
dust  hours,  and  haire  a  stroog  distaste  for  those  habits  of  early  rising 
which  bring  a  man  abroad  before  the  world  is  thoroughly  aired. 

We  have  all  felt  the  Bohemian  instinct.  The  most  respectable  of 
elderly  gentlemen,  punotual  as  ta  his  dinner -boor,  and  proud  of  his 
unquestionable  port,  can  remember  the  time  when  the  ragrant  and 
irregular  tendency  was  strong  upon  him.  Not  always  had  he  "two 
gowns,  and  every  thing  handsome  about  him."  Not  always  did  he  read 
speeches  on  the  Budget,  or  calculate  on  saving  some  hundreds  a  year 
by  twopenoe  of  income-tax  remitted,  or  rise  in  rebellion  agaiuft  the 
gnws  tyranny  of  a  Qovemment  whiidi  desireB  to  put  down  the  City 
police.  Now,  at  his  deooroos  breakfast-table,  he  turns  to  the  monetary 
article  of  his  mormng  paper  before  any  thing  else;  and  one  can  imagine 
how  shodced  hewould  be  if  a  tankard  of  bitter  ale  were  placed  before 
him  at  that  period.  It  was  otherwise  with  him  in  the  consulate  of 
Plancne,  but  he  cares  little  now  for  Nenra,  whose  bright  hair  is  odorous 
of  myrrh.  Leave  him  in  peace ;  let  him  get  quietly  down  to  the  City, 
whether  in  his  brougham,  or  in  the  respectable  pater&milias  'bus ;  awaken 
not  his  reminiEoencee  of  the  time  when  he  also  was  a  Bohemian. 

Bohemia  has  mai^  aspects ;  its  irontiere  touch  upm  many  oonntriee. 
It  is  ■peeaumeA  to  be  peculiarly  easy  to  pass  from  Paris  to  Prague. 
Heniy  Murger,  indeed,  the  h^h-priest  of  Bohemianism,  avers  that  it 
exists,  and  is  possible  <mly  in  Paris.  And  it  may  be,  that  the  Bohemia 
whose  sole  ending  must  either  be  renown  or  suicide — either  the  "Aca- 
demy, the  U6tel-I>ieu,  or  the  Iforgue" — is  essentially  a  Parisian  phase 
of  life.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  The  Bohemian  of  England 
would  scarcely  feel  at  home  with  Colline  the  great  philosopher,  Itlarcel 
the  great  painter,  Schaunard  the  great  musician,  Bodolphe  the  great 
poet,  as  they  used  to  call  one  another.  These  four  formed  the  famous 
Cinacle  de  la  MoMtae,  which  is  the  Parisian  type.  Let  me  delay  with 
them  awhile.  In  the  £rst  scene  we  find  Sofaaunard  awaking  to  the  un- 
pleasant fact  that  the  rest  of  his  rooms  is  due  on  that  day,  and  that  he 
has  not  s  ferthing  towards  payisg  it    The  position  is  dlffioiU:  so,  iW 
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WSJ  of  BTotum^  his  inventive  faculty,  he  sita  down  to  the  paao.  Bat 
the  relentless  hour  of  noon  arrtTeB ;  and  then,  filling  the  pockets  of  fab 
ooat  with  Buch  things  as  he  can  oram  into  them,  he  attempts  to  make  Ins 
escape.  Hardly  has  he  got  away,  after  a  slight  difficulty  with  tlie  porter, 
when  his  snocessor  arrires.  This  gentleman,  whose  In^^age  ooasistt 
entirely  of  pictnra-&ame8,  waits  impatiently  for  admiBsi<m.  WfaOe  he 
waits,  there  comes  a  dragoon  with  an  official-looking  letter  for  M .  Ba^ 
nard,  the  proprietor,  who  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  at  last  he  has  been 
nominated  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  It  turns  out,  howsTer, 
to  be  a  note  from  8channard,  nonchalantly  stating  that  he  cannot  pay  his 
rent,  and  that  U .  Bernard  may  let  his  rooms :  tiie  Bohemias  artist  hu  a 
friend  at  the  war-office,  whose  fboleoi^  and  messenger  he  has  used. 

M.  Bernard's  indignation  having  had  its  time  to  cool  down,  it 
becomes  a  question  of  admitting  the  new  lodgnr.  The  worthy  proprietar 
is  shy  of  a  gentleman  who  has  nothing  but  picture-frames  and  oanvaa  as 
security.  After  some  disonssion,  the  apartment  is  let  furnished — with 
Schaunnrd's  iumiture — the  rent  ^leing  paid  in  advance.  Strange  to  say, 
Karcel  the  artist — for  the  new-comer  is  that  illustrious  Bohemian — is  tibe 
possessor  of  a  bank-note  for  five  hundred  francs;  and,  in  the  height  of  his 
liberality,  he  gives  £ve  francs  to  the  porter,  on  condition  that  that  <dScial 
eveiy  morning  informs  him  what  are  the  day  of  the  week,  the  day  of  the 
month,  the  quarter  of  the  moon,  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  tlie  ezisti^ 
form  of  government. 

Meanwhile  poor  Schaunard  has  been  making  a  tnnr  in  sesn^  «{ 
money,  and  has  succeeded  in  borrowing  enough  to  pay  ftr  his  diioHr  at 
a  cheap  restaurant.  Here  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  wboaa 
pockets  are  fidl  of  old  books,  and  who  reads  all  the  time  he  is  eating : 
this  is  Colline  the  philosopher.  Adjourning  to  another  oafE,  they  encountar 
an  acquaintance  of  CoUine'B,  shabbily  dressed,  with  boots  tliat  look  as  if 
the  Wandering  Jew  had  worn  them  :  this  is  Bodolphe  the  poeL  The 
trio  soon  become  intimate.  When,3fter  various  liquids  and  much  tobaooo^ 
they  think  of  going  home,  it  is  raining  in  torrents :  Bodolphe  lives  at  ooe 
end  of  Paris,  CoUine  at  the  other ;  but  they  are  close  to  the  lodgings  of 
Schannard,  who,  forgetful  of  his  expulsion  therefrom,  snggests  that  th^ 
should  come  with  him  and  spend  an  Attic  night  in  alternate  mute, 
poetry,  and  philosophy.  They  aoc^  of  coone.  On  arrival,  SchanDatd 
is  horrified  to  find  the  door  of  his  chamber  locked,  and  to  hear  hia  pane 
playing,  as  he  imagines,  spcmtaneonsly.  The  charivari  of  the  three 
friends,  who  have  provided  themselves  with  t^  materials  of  supper,  and 
are  not  quite  sober  enough  to  avoid  dropping  the  bottles,  attracts  tlM 
attention  of  H arcel,  who  comes  to  the  door  and  invites  them  to  enter. 
Schaunard  is  astonished.  He  recognises  hia  room,  his  piano,  other  artides 
of  fomitare ;  but  whence  came  all  these  picture-frames  f  and  how  in  the 
worid  did  Marcel  get  there  J  The  amaied  musician  does  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  a  clue  to  the  mystery  that  night ;  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
the  four  Bohemians  are  aisleep.    Wlien  morning  arrives,  and  the  porter 
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cornea  in  to  infom  Uaroel  that  "it  is  Hm  9th  of  April  1840,  that  the 
streets  are  muddy,  and  that  his  Majesty  Louis  Philippe  is  King  of  Franoe 
and  Navarre,"  his  astoDishment  at  Bsem^  Schaunard  is  oonsiderable. 
Howeyer,  Marcel  orders  breakfast  for  four ;  and  then  there  is  an  amicable 
discnsaion  between  him  and  Schaonard  abont  the  apartment  "  You," 
says  Marcel,  "  have  fimitnre,  hut  no  lodgings  j  I  hare  lodgings,  bat  no 
inmitore.  Let  us  live  together,  and  whoever  happens  to  have  money 
BbaQ  pay  the  rent."  The  agreement  is  made ;  the  fomons  four  dine  to- 
gether, sup  together,  breaUast  togethw;  and  thus  is  formed  Za  CSnacle 
de  la  BobSme. 

A  chapter  entitled  "  The  Waves  of  Pactolua"  gives  as  good  an  idea  as 
any  of  tile  Bohemian  of  Paris.  Sodolphe,  by  some  unexplained  method, 
becomes  the  possessor  of  five  hundred  francs.  He  and  Marcel  are  living 
together.  With  this  unprecedented  sum  of  money  they  determine  to  re- 
nounce Bohemia,  to  dreie  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  buy  black  coats, 
and  enter  respectable  society.  With  the  strictest  economy,  they  calculate 
on  having  three  months  before  them  during  which  to  work  and  to  take 
the  world  by  storm  with  a  superb  picture  and  a  marvellous  poem.  The; 
decide  to  commence  their  economical  style  of  life  by  taking  a  serrant, 
whose  chief  accomplishment  turns  out  to  be  smoking  Marcel's  ci^rs, 
which  he  lights  with  Bodolphe's  manuscripts.  One  day  this  useful 
domestic  declines  to  sit  to  Marcel  for  Pharaoh,  in  his  grand  picture  of 
"The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea."  They  determine  to  dismiss  him;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  paying  him,  there  is  no  money  left.  In 
eight  days  the  five  hundred  francs  have  melted  away ;  the  final  blow  at 
this  mass  of  capital  having  been  struck  by  the  servant  himself  who,  in 
the  absence  of  Rodolphe  and  Marcel,  has  actually  paid  the  rent  of  the 
apartment  "Whoe  shall  we  dine  to  day?"  is  the  pathetic  inquiry 
which  ends  the  episode  of  "  The  Waves  of  Pactolus." 

Marcel  had  been  working  at  his  great  picture,  "The  Passage  of  the 
Bed  Sea,"  for  six  or  seven  years ;  but  the  committee  of  the  Exhibition 
regnlarly  refused  it  So  often  had  it  visited  the  Louvre,  that  it  could 
almost  be  trusted  tu  find  its  way  akme.  One  year,  Pharaoh  being  meta- 
morphosed into  Ccesar,  it  appeared  as  "The  Passage  of  the  Rubicon." 
Another,  turning  his  Egyptians  into  grenadiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
the  artist  called  it  "  The  Passage  of  the  Beresina."  But  the  authorities 
refused  it  still,  jealous,  doubtless,  of  tbe  rising  painter;  and  Msrcel  de- 
clared he  would  alter  it  again,  and  call  it "  The  PasBOge  of  the  Pano- 
ramas." Lovers  of  pre-Napoleonio  Paris  need  not  be  reminded  of  that 
pleasant  thoroughfare, — narrow,  full  of  temptation,  crowded  with  carica- 
tures and  statuettes,  with  shops  supplying  the  moat  exquisite  artides  of 
dress  and  of  luxury,  with  oafte  and  restaurants  of  the  choicest  class^ — 
"gai,  et  point  canatUe,"  as  Paul  de  Kock  has  it.  Our  Burlington  Ar- 
cade is  dull  indeed  beside  the  "Pass^  des  Panoramas"  of  bygone  times. 
But  at  last  "The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea"  is  pnrobased.  A  Jew,  well 
known  to  artists,  who  have  nicknamed  him  Medicis,  offers  for  it  150 
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frtaaa,  and  ft  dioner  to  tb»  foor  Bohemuuu.  The  offer  is  MO^rtad }  ■■ 
a  fair  dayi  after,  Maroel  rwognued  his  ^^eat  piotoie  aunonnded  \rj  u 
admiring  crowd.  A.  steamboat  has  been  painted  in ;  it  is  oalled  "  lli 
Port  of  HaneilleB/'  and  is  offieiating>  as  a  u^.  But  what  of  tint 
The  pablic  are  eridontly  d^g^tod  with  it,  and  Marcel  goes  homo,  tnaa 
phflDtly  ejaonlatmf^  "  VoxpopuHvox  Dei." 

The  Bohamaas  of  Paris  are  loven,  of  oonrsa,  and  poetic  as  AnaoM 
himsal£  Henry  Uurgetr's  most  beautiful  poem  is  Maroel'a  Cfuuum  i 
Miuette. 

"  Testerdftf,  seeing:  the  swallows  nhitl, 

Bron^t  bj  Spring  fram  t,  mmraei  clime, 
t  tlim^t  ones  more  of  the  duling  girl 

Who  OMd  to  love  me — when  Ate  had  timo." 
Hs  Jain  would  recall  the  joyosi  days  wltmi  he  and  Mnette  took  botid* 
together  in  the  brilliant  summer-time. 

"  No  i  my  joQth  it  not  jot  o'er ; 

Not  yet  dead  is  thf  metnory,  sweet. 
Enocic,  Vuiette,  at  my  lonely  door ; 
As  I  open  it  my  heart  will  beat." 
The  iuTocation  ie  potent.    The  gay  creature  whom  hs  iored  long-  mf^  n 
turns  to  him. 

"  Thought  Mntette  of  the  Mlf-oame  thing 
{CamiTa]  otbt,  she  wanted  real)-—  , 
One  One  day,  apon  goaaamer  wlog, 

Back  ehe  flew  to  her  ancient  neat : 
Bat,  as  in  close  embrace  we  met, 

Beat  not  my  heart  ai  in  days  of  yore ; 
And  Uautte,  who  is  not  Musette, 
Says  that  I  am  myself  no  mora." 
Such  is  the  inexorable  law  of  change.    But  Idnrger,  with  all  fa 
occasionai  TiTaeity  and  gaiety,  was  a  Bobemian  at  the  most  lugulirioi 
type.     He  had  not  thorough  physical  health ;  and  this  is  the  secret  of  ■ 
the  gloomy  unhappy  Byronic  writing  which  we  encounter.     Coma  or 
club-foot,  rheumatism  or  indigestion,  will  account  for  the  vast  majori^ 
poetic  jeremiads.     B^ranger  was  as  true  a  Bohemian  as  ]tfurg«r 
how  cheerily  rang  his  verses  to  the  very  last  1    He  could  be  pathetic,  1 
never  morbid.    It  was  sheer  health.     He  lived  to  a  patriarchal  a^ 
while  Uurger  died  a  mere  boy.     When  the  veteran  poet  eings, 

"  Dana  un  grenior  qn'on  eat  bien  a  vingt  ana  !" 

it  is  with  BO  rain  r^ret  or  maudlin  repentance.    Ho  drank  the  wine 

youth  with  a  fine  inexhaustible  thirst.    If  he  has  drained  the  flask  to 

very  dr^;a,  what  then?    As  glorious  John  Dryden  hath  it, — ^profc 

translating  Horace,  but  really  far  transcending  the  Latin  lyrist, — 

"Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 

He  who  can  call  to^ay  big  own ; 

He  who,  secure  within,  can  say, 

To-morrow  <io  thy  worst,  for  I  have  lived  toJi^, 

Ba  fair,  or  foul,  or  rain,  or  ahioe. 
Hie  joya  I  have  poaiessed,  in  spite  of  fate,  arc  mine : 
Nut  Heaven  itself  apon  the  past  has  power ; 
But  what  has  been,  hM  bees,  and  f  hare  bad  my  hew." 
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We  an  obliged  to  aooept  Henry  Hsi^er  u  the  e^qumeat  of  Puisiaii 
Bohftmioniiia,  Beein^  that  Paiu  so  accepts  him ;  bat  he  was  a  weak  and 
morbid  mottai,  after  ail,  for  whom  Botiemia's  brilliant  atnuwphere  con- 
tained too  much  ozjgen.  Al&ed  de  Mosset,  "ton  maitre,  et  tana  mm- 
parauon,"  bb  Jules  Janin  s^les  bim,  is  a  ftr  healthier  specimen  of  the 
tme  Bohemian,  Even  when  arrested  for  debt,  and  findings  confinement 
decidedly  slow,  he  philosophtoallj  inqnires  what  can  be  the  cause  of  his 
inflict.' 

"  E(t-ce  que  j'aoraifl  qnelqas  detto  ? 
Hail,  Diea  nerei ! 
Ja  mis  en  liaa  (Or :  on  n'arrSte 
Penoime  ici." 

"  Happy  man !"  says  Connt  Mirabel  to  Gnptdin  Armine,  in  one  of 
Disraeli's  novels;  "  bow  fortunate  you  are  to  be  arrested !  You  will  have 
leisure  to  read  Paul  de  Kock."  There  are  two  sideB  to  ereiy  question, 
especially  for  the  Bohemian.  Eren  when  be  is  sant  tix  taut,  he  is  gener- 
ally laiatottM. 

The  literary  presentatiou  of  Bohemia  to  English  readera  has  been 
raiioua  in  its  form.  Edward  Whitty's  FriendM  of  BoJterma,  published 
about  six  years  ago,  brilliant  as  it  was,  s«arcely  did  justioe  to  the  Bohe- 
miana  of  London,  lu  plot  was  Imam,  grotesque ;  its  political  chapters 
were  imitaticaiB  of  DisraelL  Yet  no  writer  ooold  have  dealt  with  the 
topic  more  ably  or  mcve  tnithAiUy  than  Whitty.  And  sometimea  his 
genius  gets  the  better  of  bis  indolenee,  and  he  brings  Bobeoiia  vividiy 
before  as.  Capital,  for  instance,  is  Brandt  Bellaia'a  dinner,  where  the 
host  gives  a  history  of  the  Teater  newspaper, — a  history  so  caustio,  by 
the  way,  that  it  made  the  amiable  proprietor  of  that  extinct  journal  (who 
does  not  know  its  real  name?)  almost  delirioas.  "The  Tetuer"  qnoth 
Bellan,  "  as  first  started,  was  the  result  of  two  eminent  men — one  politi* 
cal,  the  other  literary— being  so  reduced  in  circumstanoes  that  they  had 
bat  one  hat  between  them.  Intense  as  was  their  fraternity,  they  could 
not  both  wear  the  same  bat  at  once.  They  therefore  resolved  to  send  it 
round — for  sabscriptiona."  Then  he  goes  on  to  narrate  how  every  pos- 
sible side  of  every  possible  question  was  "  ventilated ;"  how  atheism  was 
defended;  marriage  declared  an  anomaly;  destroying  the  lives  of  animals 
for  food  maintained  to  be  monstrously  wicked;  how  "the  eminent  lite- 
rary man  reviewed  Holywell  Street ;  and  the  eminent  political  man  said 
that  property  was  a  fiction."  Afi»r  tracing  the  Teater  through  several 
jr  eoccesaive  phases,  he  remarks  that  "  Fassell  doesn't  now  lose  more  than 
]0/.  a  week  by  it."  "I  wish  you  would  keep  a  yacht  instead  of  a 
weekly  paper,"  is  somebody's  sensible  commentary.  I  suspect  a  good 
many  speoulnbxv  in  jonmalism  have  heartily  wished  the  same,  sea-sick- 
ness notwithstanding. 

The  thoroughly  healthy  Bohemian  is  apt  to  enoourage  the  faith  that 
disease  cannot  touch  him ;  whence,  aa  Whitty  says,  he  leads  a  kind  of 
SA  which  puts  disease  upon  her  mettle.    And  it  is  not  so  much  physical 
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dissipation  as  mental  annoyance  wHcli  wears  a  man  out.  Indeed,  disi- 
pation  is  sometinies  tbe  only  resource  from  the  corroding  cans  aguiit 
which  it  has  been  found  vain  to  struggle.  Msginn,  himself  of  fic^emi^ 
writfiB: 

"  For  those  who  T«tA  aright  are  well  anai« 
Tiiat  Jaques,  aigbiag  in  tho  foccBt  gceen. 
Oft  in  hiB  hc&rt  felt  Ics«  the  load  of  care 

Tbaa  FalBtaff,  revelling  hia  rough  mstes  between." 

"Ruin,"  says  Edward  Whitty  ag^n,  "is  relaxation  to  some  Boheimu  I 
people.  After  years  of  struggle,  in  perennial  brain-fever,  the  certaintj^  i 
there  being  no  hope  — the  repose  of  a  prison, — the  Latdate  ogna  xpenxt 
lonnge  in  a  commissioner's  coort, — are  sensatjons  of  relief."  What  s  Uft!  ' 
Well  may  the  Sohemian,  if  he  baa  not  forgotten  his  Horace,  aptutniiiliiii 
his  tumbler  or  his  tankard  with 

"  Ta  tpem  redocis  mentibns  anxiis." 
Ephemeral  wriUng  employs  so  many  hands  in  these  days,  tint  ic 
might  expect  Bohemia  to  widen  its  boondariea.  And  here  we  mtutidv 
that  real  excellence  in  literature  or  art  is  necessarily  connected  witii  p 
tnanance.  The  writer  whose  best  prodaotions  are  read  one  day  and  ^ 
gotten  the  next  is  not  likely  to  form  a  high  standard  of  exoelleooe.  A 
cleverest  review,  the  most  brilliant  leader,  is  talked  of  and  disappwi 
An  able  critic  has  tried  the  experiment  of  reprinting  in  a  volume  hii » 
views  contributed  to  the  leading  journal.  I  do  not  think  they  have  evM  i 
much  sensation.  It  is  the  fasMon  to  say  that  this  age  is  not  original,  \*  i 
critioal ;  and  of  course,  while  originality  endures,  critidsm  is  of  neoMti  | 
evanescent.  But  the  assumption  is  inaccurate.  Take  imaginatiTe  Mint  i 
ture  alone.  England  has  seen  two  previous  periods  without  panlM  k  | 
richness  and  fertility  in  tbe  world's  history :  that  of  Shakespeare  and  ii 
mighty  contemporaries,  second  only  to  him;  that  of  Wordswortli,  C<denii(^ 
Byron,  Shelley,  Keats.  If  the  three  last  were  living  sow,  they  wanUbi 
Lord  Palmerston's  juniors.  It  is  early  to  anticipate  any  tnnsccDdntJ^' 
velopment  of  poetic  originaUty.  Yet  a  very  high  rank  among  S)^ 
poets  may  be  claimed  for  Alfred  Tennyson,  Bobert  Browning,  Hs^ 
Arnold.  And,  in  o^ier  provinces,  the  age  cannot  be  styled  nntn'^io^' 
which  Garlyle  vaticinates,  Darwin  makes  natural  historj  more  fesooaat 
than  romance,  and  Ruskin  contradicts  himself  on  every  possible  pcKoti 
the  finest  imaginable  proee.  But  the  reading  public  has  incraBMi< 
enormously,  and  mere  reading  (of  the  sort  which  involves  as  little  ^ 
ing  as  possible)  is  so  much  in  demand,  that  the  legion  of  ephemeral  wtM 
find  more  than  they  can  do.  When  such  writers  are  jnstfitfor  theim* 
pation,  and  for  nothing  else,  we  do  not  regret  their  destiny.  Theylk 
their  work  doubUess,  and  exclaim  with  the  French  satirist : 
"  Le  menEonge  ixnonyme  est  1e  bonbeur  supreme." 
But  often  men  who  could  have  produced  a  permanent  effect  on  llta  * 
tional  literatnre  are  drawn  into  the  whirlpool.   Maginn,  who  did  so  M^ 


towards  tilts  niccess  of  Praaa't  Magaiine  and  the  John  Suit  newspaper 
in  tbeir  eai4;  daTs  of  brilliant  and  reckless  Toryism,  has  left  behind  Mm 
nothing  more  enduring  than  a  Tolnine  of  Homeric  Ballad*.  Very  few 
modem  writers  faavo  possessed  powers  so  vigorooB  aod  versatile  as  his. 
A  volume  of  paradoxical  pariiamentaiy  sketches,  reprinted  from  the 
Leader,  in  which  impossible  political  theories  are  mingled  with  acute  per- 
sonal descriptions — and  the  Uxarre  romance,  IHmdt  of  Bohemia,  already 
mentioned — are  our  sole  literary  relics  of  Edward  Whitty.  If  these  two 
men  had  escaped  the  neceesitj  of  writing  for  a  livelihood,  they  would  have 
written  for  renown,  and  would  have  achieved  it.  Mr.  Worsley  has  since 
made  himself  a  permanent  name  amonfi^  English  authors  by  doing  what 
Maginn  longed  to  do,  hut  never  found  leisure  to  acconiplish,-^by  trauE- 
latiog  the  Odytsey  into  the  stanza  of  Spenser.  The  lesson  of  all  this 
seems  to  be,  that  literature  should  never  be  the  primary  occupation  of  a 
life.  If  you  are  a  peer,  or  a  banker,  or  a  large-acred  country  gentleman, 
why,  by  all  means  be  a  poet  likewise ;  if  you  are  Dean  of  Sarum,  or  Eel- 
low  of  Maudlin,  translate  Aristophanes  or  Catullus.  But  if,  being  poor, 
you  ieel  yourself  a  great  genins,  capable  of  idyls  more  musioal  than 
Tennyson's,  and  of  articles  more  brilliant  than  those  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
vim),  apprentice  yourself  to  a  grocer  or  a  tailor.  This  is  sound  advice, 
and  therefore  will  not  be  followed.  The  autms  of  swift-working  concep- 
tion nrgea  men  to  write;  and  write  they  will,  even  though  they  starve 
the  while.  And  so  the  next  census  will  show  a  steady  increase  in  the 
population  of  Bohemia. 

There  are  Bohemians  and  Bohemians.  There  are  wanderers  of  nature 
to  whom  Ufe  in  cities  seems  intolerable,  and  who  long  to  dwell  in  tents. 
Mr.  Disraeli  would  say  ^t  the  Uood  of  the  great  Sheikh  Ishmael  ran  in 
their  veins.  Mr.  Oeoi^  Borrow  would  hardly  feel  complimented  by  the 
assertion.  But  Lavengro  is  the  most  delightful  of  Bohemians.  There 
is  a  fine  Homerio  simplicity  about  him.  He  regards  the  commonest 
tilings  with  the  poet's  insight.  He  is  equally  original  in  a  London  coffee- 
room  and  in  the  shadow  of  Stonehenge.  His  vivid  style  seems  to  act  on 
comm(Hiplaoe  objects  as  the  stereoscope  on  the  stereograph ;  it  gives  them 
a  BohdnesB  and  reality  which  they  did  not  previously  possess.  That "  huge 
fat  landlord-looking  person,"  to  whom  Lavengro  addresses  inquiries  about 
dinner  on  his  fifth  day's  walk,  is  described  in  few  words;  yet  one  would 
recognise  him  any  where.  It  quite  cools  you,  on  a  summer's  day,  to  read 
how  the  rosy-faced  clean-looking  damsel,  with  a  large  thick  snowy- 
white  towel  on  her  arm,  guided  Lavengro  to  the  kitchen,  and  there  pumped 
over  hia  head  end  neck  till  the  water  fell  in  torrents  on  the  brick-floor. 
The  scene  is  as  clear  and  real  as  that  in  the  Ody»»ey,  where  the  PrioceGS 
Nausicaa  and  her  handmaidens  wash  the  linen  on  the  river-marge.  And 
Lavengro's  philology  is  an  essential  result  of  his  character.  For  scientific 
philology  he  cares  nothing;  but,  if  a  word  attracts  his  attention,  he  won- 
ders at  it  and  thinks  over  it  until  he  discovers,  or  fancies  he  lias  dis- 
covered, whenoe  it  came.  He  looks  on  both  words  and  things  with  a  real 
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intereet,  wbich  one  sian  in  a  mUIion  does  not  possen.  He  is  tbe  re^ 
opposite  of  the  langnid  "  Ewell"  of  tbese  dsye,  adminbl;  oaricatorad  in 
Sif raeli's  blaiS  boyish  hero,  vbo  exclaims :  "  Notbinp  can  do  me  good ; 
I  ihonld  be  quite  content  if  any  thing  conid  do  me  harm."  Sverj  thi^^ 
does  liBTengro  good.  He  ie  thoroughly  happy  when  comforting  a  foriofn 
tinker  with  ale,  or  teaching  Isopel  Berners  Armenian,  or  riding  tbe  boras 
Mr.  Petnlengro  advised  him  to  hay  to  Homcastle  Fair.  And  in  WUd 
Walegf  Mr.  Sorrow's  latest  book,  there  is  the  same  fine  ont-of-door  adrait- 
turons  spirit,  the  same  remarkable  realising  power.  I  doubt  whetlnr  be 
cares  to  walk  quite  so  far  as  he  used,  or  to  talk  Romany  so  glibly;  bat 
he  has  not  lost  the  most  enTiable  of  all  powers, — the  pow«  of  aeeiBg 
clearly,  and  of  telling  clearly  what  be  sees.  If  yon  want  a  bnmtmiv 
companion  in  travel,  go  to  the  Levant  witli  Mr.  Caraon ;  if  yoa  want  a 
clever  comrade,  who  knowi  he  is  clever,  and  takes  care  to  make  it  known, 
yon  will  find  him  in  Eothen;  if  a  light- flavoured  cynioism  suit  your 
palate,  Hr.  Thackeray  will  give  it  yon  all  the  way  from  Comhill  to 
Cairo  J  while  if  yon  like  a  poetio  fellow-traveller,  such  asGoetbe  may 
have  been  in  his  youth,  go  to  Corsica  with  Gregorovins.  But  if  yon 
would  see  a  oomitiy  as  Homer  might  have  wen  it  in  the  days  h^ire  ha 
rhapsodised  and  became  blind  with  eieess  of  light,  let  Lavengro  lead  ym 
along  tbe  highways  of  Bngland  and  over  the  mountains  of  Walea. 

Imagine  this  Bohemian  in  London  ibr  tbe  fint  time,  with  littla 
money  and  a  tmnk  Ml  of  poetry.  Weary  with  wandering  through  tlw 
streets,  be  entered  the  coffee-room  of  an  hotel,  and  called  for  ciarst.  Hb 
reflections  over  his  wine  are  suggestive.  "  Here  I  was  now  with  my 
claret  before  me,  penuing  perhsps  tbe  best  of  all  the  London  jonmala — 
it  was  not  the  Timet — and  I  was  astonished :  an  entirely  ntiw  fidd  of 
literature  appeared  to  be  opened  to  my  view.  It  was  a  discovery,  bat,  I 
confess,  rather  an  unpleasant  one;  for  I  said  to  myself,  'If  litanuy 
talent  is  so  common  in  London  that  the  journals— things  whi<^,  as  tbeir 
very  name  denotea,  are  epbemeral—are  written  in  a  style  like  the  artida 
I  lutve  been  perusing,  how  can  I  hope  to  distingaisb  myself  in  this  b^ 
town,  when,  for  tbe  life  of  me,  I  don't  think  I  oould  write  any  tfatng' 
half  so  clever  as  what  I  have  been  reading  V  .  .  .  Whereupon  (vis,  upon 
a  gbuB  of  claret)  I  resumed  the  newspaper ;  and  as  I  was  befim  strock 
with  the  fluency  of  style  and  the  general  talent  which  it  displayed,  I 
was  now  equally  so  with  its  coifiio!rpLi.cE]iE8a  and  want  of  originali^ 
on  every  lutject ;  and  it  was  evident  to  me  that,  whatever  advantages 
these  newspaper-writere  might  have  over  me  in'some  points^  tbey  had 
never  studied  tbe  Welsh  bards,  Innslated  Kssmpe  Viser,  or  been  sndar 
the  pupilage  of  Mr.  Petnlengro  and  Tawno  Chickno."  How  true  this  ia  I 
To  the  practised  London  writer  a  leading-artide  presents  muob  the  bsbm 
aspect  which  a  problem  presents  to  a  Cambridge  mathematieiaB.  Oirea 
that  there  is  to  be  an  article  in  tbe  l%me»  to-morrow  on  Poland,  then  ara 
a  few  hundred  men  who  could  write  it  down  beforehand  almost  verbaltB. 
Given  that  the  Satvrdmf  ReritK  is  to  contain  an  easay  on  "Kaids 
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Aunte,"  or  on  "  Spn^ocn's  List  Sensation/'  aod  dure  are  a  conple  of 
dozen  gentlemen  (and  rather  more  ladies)  who  would  previonslj  produce 
tbe  thing  with  startling  aocuraoy.  It  is  almost  a  matter  of  calcniation. 
Evary  daj  a  certain  nomber  of  ideas  float  in  the  intellectaal  atmoflpbra« 
of  London,  much  as  the  partides  of  aoot  float  in  its  physical  atmosphere ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  mingle  in  any  set  or  clique  without  being  impreg- 
nated with  those  ideas.  A  man  must  be  rerj  original  to  throw  off  the 
ioflnenoes  of  a  migh^  metropolis.  Bnt  this  rapid  changeful  brilliant 
mental  tonniament  is  not  the  real  war  of  brain.  These  marvellously 
-oleTer  articles  do  not  belong  to  the  men  who' write  them;  they  are  the 
vmk  of  the  whole  Git^.  The  Jonmalist  is  scarcely  less  a  machine  than 
1^  pen  which  he  uses ;  he  catches  the  caprice  of  ihe  hour,  and  seta  it 
down  in  the  stereotyped  style  of  the  leading  papers.  Well  thought 
Larengro  that  to  have  translated  Welsh  ballads  and  cronied  with  Ro- 
many Chals  was  no  preparation  for  work  like  thb.  But  will  it  not  enable 
a  man  to  do  better  work?  The  motto  of  London  literary  life  might  well 
be  Burke's  &mou8  ejacolation,  "  What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  sha- 
dows we  pursue  I" 

Almost  a  oentniy  ago  there  was  bom  a  man  who,  with  scarce  any 
means  of  snpport,  resolved  that  his  whole  life  shtmld  be  given  to  writing 
poetry.  He  had  not  the  art  of  writing  p^ndar  tstw.  He  utterly  de- 
spised the  fashionable  style  of  the  day.  He  avoided  cities,  and  passed  his 
years  by  the  shorea  <^  the  nordtem  Iskes  which  he  loved.  He  was 
neither  brilUaat,  nor  hnmorous,  nor  satirical.  His  manners  were  rough 
and  reserved;  he  oared  for  the  society  of  none  but  friends.  Li  his  long 
and  trEmjnil  lifa  he  revolntionised  the  poetry  of  England.  Although  he 
possessed  no  special  subtleties  of  music  or  felioities  of  style,  he  threw 
over  all  that  he  tondtsd 

"  Tha  light  tiaX  nevor  wu  on  bm  or  luid." 
Had  'mniam  Wordsworth  written  notiiing  but  the  simple  ballad  en- 
titled S^  3f(<0  April  Mormngg,  his  name  would  have  endnred  as  long 
as  onr  language.  He  telk  how  tAA  Matthew,  the  village  schoolmaster, 
met  by  the  grave  of  bis  little  daughter  a  girl  as  young  and  beantiful  as 
iher  whom  he  had  lost : 

"  No  finintMn  bvta  its  -ruAy  C4vo 
E'er  tripped  with  foot  eo  free ; 

Slie  seemsd  aa  liappy  as  k  irave 
Thai  duiccs  on  the  sea. 

There  cune  &oni  me  a  sigh  of  pain. 

Which  I  could  ill  confine  ; 
I  looked  at  her,  and  looked  «gun, 

And  did  not  with  her  nine." 

Poeby  has  notliing  to  eicel  the  simple  pathos  of  this  last  line. 
Whence  did  Wordswortii,  who  lacked  many  of  the  higher  poetic  gifta, 
obtain  snob  power  over  the  minds  of  men  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  He 
was  true  to  himself  and  to  nature.     Even  as  he  wrote  of  Ute  gixid  Ijord 
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"Lore  had  he  found  in  huta  where  poor  men  lisi         ., 

Hit  daily  teacberB  had  b«en  woods  and  rilla. 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  etacrj  sky, 

The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hill*." 

Ths  &]se,  factitious  life  of  cities  would  Lave  rendered  him  powerless. 
Matthew  Arnold,  writing  of  Arthur  Clough,  who  was  more  completely 
Wordsworth's  disciple  than  almost  any  man  of  his  day,  observes  that 
"in  the  saturnalia  of  ignoble  personal  passions,  of  which  the  strn^Ie 
for  literary  snccess,  in  old  and  crowded  communities,  offers  so  sad  a  epec- 
tacle,  he  nerer  mingled.  He  had  not  yet  traduced  his  friends,  nor  flat- 
tered hii  enemies,  nor  disparaged  what  he  admired,  nor  praised  what  he 
despised.  Those  who  knew  him  well  had  the  conviction  that,  even,  with 
time,  these  literary  arts  would  never  be  his." 

37tete  literary  arU !  These  are  bitter  words,  yet  date  we  not  call 
them  nntrue.  Too  often  hare  such  arte  been  literary.  Too  mocli  is 
tliere  of  envy  and  jealousy  among  those  who  are  called  "  literary  men." 
To  pursue  literature  for  its  own  sake  is  a  rare  achievement.  Milton 
wrote  in  stately  verse  of 

"That  last  infirmity  of  ooblo  minds;" 
but  it  is  tlie  first  infirmity  of  ignoble  minda  whioh  constitntes  the  wont 
weakness  of  modem  literature.  At  the  same  time,  the  matter  natat  Dot 
be  put  too  strongly.  There  are  many  men,  even  within  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  present  writer,  who  deserve  every  word  of  praise  which 
Arnold  gave  to  Clough.  And  separation  of  socie^  into  diqnes  ie  highly 
provocative  of  misunderstanding  and  contravemy.  The  author  of  ijus 
essay  was  for  years  in  the  habit  of  "  pitching  into"  n  Uterary  gentlemu 
of  some  eminence.  He  imagined  that  there  was  good  reason  for  this 
proceeding.  He  expended  upon  him  much  good>humoiired  satire,  not  of 
the  strongest,  both  in  prose  and  rhyme.  Time  passed  on,  and  the  twain 
were  brought,  t^  3pont«neoiis  conrteey  of  (shall  I  say  ?)  the  victim,  into 
literary  connexion.  They  dined  togeUier,  the  satirist  being  goest.  To 
his  surprise,  he  discovered  that  he  had  been  entirely  wrong  from  the 
commencement ;  that  his  sarcasms,  whether  cutting  or  blunt^  wen  quite 
without  foundation ;  and  that  his  entertainer  was  one  of  the  beet  ftllows 
that  ever  breathed.  What  a  predicament  to  be  in  !  How  eztmnely 
fortunate  that  the  works  of  the  present  writer  are  not  likely  to  be  im- 
mortal !  But  the  memory  of  that  dinner,  with  all  its  pleasant  chafl^  i$ 
immortal.    Let  us  hope  the  same  for  the  friendship  which  resulted. 

Artists  are  Bohemian  of  necessity.  We  enoonnter  them  eveiy  where. 
They  turn  up  on  the  summits  of  mountains  and  in  the  beds  of  rivers. 
Surely  theirs  is  a  pleasant  croft.  Worse  occnpatiim  may  be  imagined 
than  to  pass  the  hot  days  of  autumn  sketching  in  Wales,  or  Scotland,  or 
Devon.  Who  would  not  envy  their  gay  breakfasts,  their  long  day's 
work  amid  scenery  the  most  exquisite,  their  flirtations  with  prMty  pee- 
santa  and  barmaids  (artists  are  terrible  fellows  to  flirt),  and  their  joyous 
dinners  when  twilight  drives  them  home  to  their  inn?    loexhanstihle 
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their  nigflitlj  colloqnies  orer  meerBohaiiin  and  cigar ;  innomenble  their 
referances  to  the  eloquent  paradoxes  of  Raskin.  The  most  resolute 
artutto  vagrant  of  whom  ^era  is  recent  record  is  Mr.  Hamerton. 
Detormined  thoroug'hly  to  explore  the  Highlands,  he  caused  to  be  built 
a  wonderful  house  upon  wheels,  with  windows  of  plate-glass  and  in- 
numerable other  conveniences.  Independent  of  hostelries,  taking  with 
him  a  good  supply  of  eatables,  he  amazed  the  aborigines  by  his  mode  of 
life.  They  had  seen  Oxford  and  Cambridge  reading-parties,  not  without 
excQsaMe  wonder;  they  had  encountered  eccentric  English  travellers  of 
many  kinds ;  but  a  solitary  gentleman,  living  in  a  van,  and  managing 
every  thing  for  himself,  was  a  novelty  and  a  perplexity.  By  and  by 
our  Bohemian  took  a  servant,  whom  he  called  Thursday,  and  with  whom 
he  made  an  amicable  agreement  that  he  should  give  him  a  thrashing 
whenever  be  talked  bad  English.  Mr.  Hamerton's  next  step  was  to 
contrive  a  raft,  floated  by  tubes,  with  which  be  voyaged  over  the  Scot- 
tish lakes,  pitching  bis  tent  on  lonely  islands,  and  catching  the  wild  and 
changefiil  beauties  of  that  sublime  sceneiy  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
sight.  A  dehgbtiul  occupation  t  Had  he  travelled  thus  in  the  tJme  of 
Christopher  North,  and  met  that  veteran  athlete  in  any  of  his  favourite 
hannts,  Mr.  Hamerten  would  have  found  immortality  in  the  Noetes 
Ambrotiana.  As  it  ii,  he  has  d<me  his  best  to  immortalise  himsel£ 
The  art-criticiBm  of  his  cbarming  volumes  is  very  good ;  but  I  prefer  the 
adventure. 

They  are  Bohemians,  those  members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  who  scale 
every  year  peaks  more  perilous,  and  amaze  the  mountaineers  of  Switzer- 
land by  their  daring.  There  is  my  friend  0. ;  when  I  meet  that  easy- 
going  yonng  gentleman  in  London,  I  wonder  where  he  conceals  his 
powers  of  endnrsnce.  For  years  bad  his  excellence  at  a  brief  or  a 
leader,  a  lobster-aalad  or  a  bowl  of  punch,  been  known  to  his  admiring 
friends ;  but  they  were  all  amazed  when  he  first  attained  renown  among 
the  mountains.  Now,  he  floors  an  Alp  eveiy  eeaaon,  and  thinks  nothing 
of  it  It  has  been  said  a  great  many  times,  that  one  man  can  never 
thoroughly  know  another  man ;  and  when  a  quiet  Londoner  suddenly 
becomes  a  leader  of  Al[nne  Bohemiana,  the  thing  is  cnriously  illustrated. 
It  would  not  have  been  more  astonishing  if  Mr.  MUlais  had  taken  to 
teach  mathematics,  or  Professor  de  Morgan  to  sing  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts. 

They  are  Bohemians,  too,  those  University  men  who  devote  their 
Long  Vacatdons  to  what  are  called  reading-parties.  Ah,  this  is  the  joy- 
ons  Bohemiaaism  of  youth !  How  deliciously  it  is  described  in  one  of 
the  freshest  and  moat  original  poems  in  the  language,  the  lace  Mr. 
Olough's  Long -Tacation  Pattorall  With  Homeric  simplicity  and 
vividnese,  although  in  hexameters  any  thing  but  Homeric,  the  Fellow  of 
Oriel  tells  us  what  manner  of  life  he  and  his  pupils  lived  in  the  High- 
lands : 
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"Braakfut  mt  Bight,  and  now,  for  the  brief  Septonibei  daylight, 
Lancheou  at  tno,  and  dianer  at  seven,  or  even  latsrj 
Five  full  hours  hatweoD  Tor  the  loch  and  the  glen  and  the  monntaiii, — 
Bo  in  the  joy  of  their  liTe  aod  glory  of  shooting-jackets. 
So  thej  lead  and  roamed,  the  pupils  five  with  Adam." 

To  ftU  who  desire  to  know  the  healthiest  and  most  poetio  a§peot  of 
Oxford  life,  Mr.  Olough'a  pastoral  should  be  iraloome.  Mr.  Teimjaoii 
writes  -mrj  oharmmg^  poems,  which  he  calls  idjls,  but  which  an  no  mora 
idjls  than  th^  are  dramas  j  Hr.  dough's  poem  is  an  idjl  such  is 
Theocoitns  mig'ht  himself  have  written  had  he  been  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
OrieL 

The  gipsy,  moat  absolute  of  all  Bohemians,  seems  to  be  deoajtBg 
from  the  land.  A  few  haunt  Norwood  still,  for  the  sake  of  their  anctent 
connexion  tiierflwith ;  and  it  is  not  long  since  a  blaok-haiirad  hag  iiwwtfi) 
on  inferming  «e  that  I  should  eat  my  bread  in  many  parishes,  and  die 
out  of  debt.  On  Wimbledon  Common  their  hats  are  sometimes  to  he 
seen.  Bat  in  remote  ooantry-places  they  seem  soarcer;  and  it  is  rare 
BOW  to  come  upon  the  well-known  encampment  in  a  qniet  green  Jam, 
with  the  men  asleep  on  tJie  hedgeaides,  and  the  women  mending  tlwir 
rags  and  cooking  the  dinner — hedgehog,  perohanos,  or  aqnirrel  mixing 
in  the  caldron  with  ibwis  and  pork.  If  I  knew  Jasper  FetulengiD't 
whereabout,  I  would  oertainly  inqnin  of  him  the  reason  of  this.  An 
the  Romany  race  decaying  or  eraigratiDgf  They  sfffing  np  in  marrel- 
looB  nnmbwB  on  a  Derby-day,  even  as  do  roughs  at  a  prize-fight  <»  an 
execution ;  but  in  ordinary  times  we  see  less  of  the  ragrant  nation. 
Hare  the  sfHrit-rappers  put  their  prophetic  noses  ont  of  joint?  Has  the 
portentous  appearance  of  Home  sent  them  back  to  the  land  whence  fint 
they  oamef 

The  Bohemian  by  necessity — the  unlnc^  "  tramp" — is,  <m  ttte  other 
band,  more  freqnently  encountered.  Chancing  to  lire  on  the  great 
highway  whose  chief  occupation  was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Weetom 
Bailway,  I  see  multitudes  of  them.  Trade  is  bad  just  now ;  and  tlie 
poor  fdlows,  journeymen  of  various  olaBses,  and  somatomes  i^risoltiiral 
labonren,  plod  wearily  along  the  road,  hoping  in  the  next  town  or  village 
to  find  work.  It  matters  little  to  them  in  wliich  direction  they  trs^ 
towards  or  away  from  London.  Yon  may  know  them  by  the  weary 
limp  which  tJiey  all  have,  the  result  of  long  walks  to  men  nnaccnstomed 
to  walking.  Seldom  can  they  afford  to  enter  a  public-house ;  bat  Tsiy 
often,  where  some  pleasant  patch  of  gnen  lines  the  highway,  you  may 
see  them  enjoying  the  sole  consolation  of  wretchednem, — that  di?nie 
sleep  which,  as  Sancho  Panaa  obeerred,  wraps  a  mas  round  like  a  doak. 
Often,  too,  while  the  man  sleeps,  his  poor  wife  sits  and  watehas  him ; 
whether  they  have  more  endnrance  or  are  more  anxious,  the  female 
tramps  seem  Baldom  able  to  join  in  these  roadside  siestas.  They  wattA 
their  over-wearied  husbands  with  patient,  loving  eyes,  while  the  nninnii 
cuokoo  calls  afer  off,  and  the  untiring  lark, 
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"  Like'a  poet  hidden 

In  tits  light  of  thought," 

fills  ether  with  his  song.  And  at  interralB  Btylish  cama^  roll  by,  and 
ladiea  and  gentlemen  on  hotBebaok  paw ;  and  as  two  o'clock  Btrikee,  the 
luncheon- bell  rings  at  my  lord's  honsfl  among  those  stately  beeoh-woods 
that  slope  to  the  Thames  and  fade  into  the  remote  horizon.  Bat  the 
tramp,  travel-soiled  and  weaij,  sleeps  on  God's  torf  and  in  God's  sun- 
shine, dreaming,  perhaps,  of  days  when  he  was  happy.-r-when  he  was 
a  workman  in  &11  employ,  and  made  prosperoos  h>T6  to  the  pretty  lass 
whom  he  married.  And  she,  old  before  her  time,  ha(^;ard  with  work 
and  want,  watches  him  with  tearless  eyes,  and  silently  hopes  that  some 
good  Christian  may  give  them  a  copper  before  oTening,  that  they  may 
«llay  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

Enough.  We  have  trarelled  throogh  Bohemia  Proper  and  Bohemia 
Improper.  We  have  enconiitered  thoee  who  have  deliberately  chosen 
misery  as  their  comrade,  and  those  who  are  obliged  to  accept  it  as  their 
^rant.  Both  claasee  might  oooasioiially  echo  Henry  Mnrger's  bitter 
mmark :  "Za  Promdmee  a  trop  de  betofftie  an^it  det  petitg  oiteaux." 

C. 
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^  foil  fm, 

I. 

Ik  the  pauses  of  inward  prayer, 

I  ofl«n  shudder  to  see 

The  angels  looking  ot  me, 
BleBsicg  with  shining  and  fair 
Faces  the  burden  I  bear. 

And  often  the  Past  returns, 

With  her  shadowy  garments  on, 

And  her  wrong  folded  darkly  about  her, 
Asking  my  soul,  as  it  yearns 
Toiling  aad  aching  alone, 

If  it  dares  or  cares  to  donbt  her 
Now  that  she  is  gone. 

I  think  of  the  bygone  Hours, 
The  folly  and  error  and  Mies, 
That  she  has  taken  ; 
Times  when  our  love  was  shaken 
So  sweetly  to  fruit  and  flowers 
By  the  little  breath  of  a  kiss  : 

And  I  answer,  "  The  life  she  has  taken 
Btsars  half  the  burden  of  thia." 

I  can  remember  the  Hours, 
Many  a  year  ago. 

When  we  were  girl  and  boy  ; 
I  can  remember  the  Hours 
When  existence  seemed  to  be 
The  only  toil  we  might  know  ; 

And  we  painted  our  wonder  and  joy 
Quietly,  silently. 
On  our  faces,  like  the  flowers  ! 

And  so,  when  the  Past  comes  back. 

With  her  shadowy  garments  about  her, 
And  sees  me  toiling  without  her 
Along  the  treacherous  track 

That  I  sought  from  her  rich  caiessings, 
And  asks  my  soul  if  it  dares 

In  118  agony  to  doubt  her, 
My  lonely  sorrowful  prayers 

Pass  into  blessings.  l  :i  zs.i:,GoOglc 
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n. 

As  the  still  rain  flutters  and  falls  and  frets, 

And  ia  exhaled,  ere  May  goes  singing  by, 
And  Cometh  up  again  in  violets 

That  take  the  colour  of  the  sides  they  wateb,— 
The  sharp  tears  I 
Wring  from  the  sense  of  loss  mj  love  has  ^ven 

Pall,  and  spring  up  again  in  hopes  that  catch 
The  pious  hues  of  heaven. 

m. 

Whether  thou  or  I 

Broke  the  idol,  love-endeared. 
That  we  worshiped  and  revered, — 
Does  this  I  or  thou, 
The  whence.  Dear,  or  the  why, 

Matter  now  ? 
Whether  thou  or  I, 

One  or  both  together, 

Plucked  up  strength  to  dare 
Spurn  the  bright  and  fair 
Idol  Love  would  bless, — 

Answer,  lost  one,  whether 
Thou  art  lost  the  less  ? 

Often  where  I  linger. 

Where  you  slumber,  sighing, 
Thinking  love  unspoken, 
J  can  see  a  finger 

Shining  from  the  gloom, 
Pointing  to  the  tomb 

Where  the  bright  and  broken 
Idol  still  is  Ijring. 

And  I  cannot  choose  but  linger 

Where,  broken,  bright,  and  hollow, 
Mortal  yet  eternal. 

Lies  our  idol  low ; 
And  I  cannot  choose  but  follow 
The  guidance  of  the  finger, 
Aind  look  upon  the  journal 
Of  our  folly  and  my  woe : 
Now  and  then  believing 

That  I  see  my  darling  grieving  ,-,  . 

O'er  the  idol  as  of  yoie;     l  :i  :s^i:,t.,jOOglC 
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Now  and  iten  beliering, 

As  I  dt  above  it, 
Sit  and  see  70a  grieving, 

Sighing,  how  you  lore  it — 
That  by  all  the  love  unspoken. 

By  the  mem'ries  which  adore  thee 
And  implore  thee  as  before, 
By  the  brilliant  and  the  broken 

Idol  lying  o'er  thee, 

Thou  art  lost  the  more. 
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Thb  parsde  was  over  and  the  mea  dismined.  The  morning  eon  was 
jnit  begmning;  to  get  strong  as  the  colonel  and  I  rode  from  tits  groond 
together.  It  was  oar  wont  to  retnm  home  in  company,  partly  becaase 
I WM  hia  adjutant,  and  there  were  always  re^mental  matters  to  talk 
0T8r  m  the  way;  and  partly  becaiuw  I  was  his  intimate  &iend,  and  nsoally 
took  Boms  early  tea  at  his  bungalow  before  proceeding  to  my  own,  which 
adjoined. 

Onr  regiment  was  qaartusd  at  Benares,  at  that  time  a  very  &Tonrite 
station  in  the  North-West  Frovinoes  of  India.  It  may  be  a  &Toimte 
station  stSl,  but  I  will  not  answer  for  the  hat ;  for  nearly  all  things  have 
eluuiged  in  India  sinoetbe  time  of  which  I  write,  and  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  the  attraotitnu  of  Bmares  remained  as  they  were. 

Those  were  days  when  great  men  commanded  black  armies,  and 
blaok  armies  did  great  things;  days  when  enthusiastic  veteraiis  assured 
yOD  that  Jack  Sepoy  would  go  any  where  and  do  any  thing  if  he  was 
rally  properly  led  ;  days  when  mutinies  had  been  thought  of,  and  to 
some  extent  felt,  but  were  never  talked  of  above  a  whisper,  and  when 
nobody  moat  certainly  dreamed  of  me  mutiny  like  that  we  saw  in  '57, 
We  had  had  our  wars  in  India,  and  were  destined  to  have  others ;  bnt 
at  the  time  in  qoestionwe  were  enjoying  an  interval  of  peace,  and  fighting 
onr  battles  over  again  in  the  pleasantest  possible  way — across  dinner- 
tables  and  during  constitutional  rides.  Indian  society  was  at  that  time 
a  very  plea^t  eamaradirie,  whatever  may  be  said  against  it  in  Europe. 
Nearly  all  of  its  members  were  servants — civil  or  military— of  our  hon- 
oorable  masters  the  East  India  Company ;  and  we  were  quite  content 
to  have  no  rank  on  the  other  side  of  the  Qape  so  long  as  we  had  the 
Peninsular  so  much  to  ourselves,  and  enjoyed  all  the  privilege!  and 
emoluments  of  the  finest  service  in  the  world.  The  fact  is,  we  rather 
looked  down  upon  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  unfortunate  civilians  in 
England  who  have  to  work  so  hard  for  their  money,  and  considered  the 
"  Company's  salt"  the  finest  seasoning  that  oould  be  given  to  any  active 
career.  The  Overland  Route  as  yet  had  no  existence,  though,  as  events 
proved,  it  was  wy  soon  to  be  a  &ct ;  and  the  Icmg  sea-voyage  wu  a 
great  check  upon  the  imagination  of  the  authorities  at  home,  who  i»in- 
cipally  confined  their  attentions  to  sending  troops  to  help  to  fight  our 
battles.  These  troops  we  looked  upon  as  very  useftil  mercenaries,  and 
we  patronised  them  accordingly;  indeed,  wh«i  they  had  became  well 
seasoned,  and  their  European  edges  were  tolerably  rubbed  off,  we  veiy 
handsomely  considered  them  almost  on  an  equality  with  ourselves. 

Well,  the  colonel  and  I  rode  towards  his  bungalow.  There  was 
a  silence  for  some  minutes,  which  I  did  not  break,  as  I  generally  gave 
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bim  an  opportanity  of  alludiii^  to  poesible  re^mental  rabjectB  before 
Tolunteering  ^neral  conversation. 

But  on  this  morning  he  vas  STidentlj  occupied  with  some  priTata 
reflections ;  for  service  matters  were  not  likely  to  oaose  him  the  anxietj 
that  his  counteQsnce  betrayed. 

At  last  his  thonghto  fomid  tongue,  and  he  said  abruptly, 

"  I  have  newB  for  you,  Aylmar, — news  that  you  do  not  expect" 

I  might  have  been  sure,  bad  I  thought  twice,  or  indeed  thoi^ht  at 
all,  that  no  matters  rdating  to  myself  were  likely  to  have  made  Mm 
gloomy  or  ipyBt«rioiis ;  but  I  must  confess  that  my  fint  impressioa  on 
hearing  of "  news"  had  reference  to  a  step  which,  by  the  way,  I  did 
expect  in  the  regiment,  and  to  a  possible  political  appointment  which  I 
was  using  his  interest  to  obtain.  I  was  all  attention  in  a  moment,  and 
reined  in  my  horse  so  close  to  the  colonel's  that  the  two  steeds  were  in 
the  immediate  interchange  of  confidences  which  threatened  to  come  Co 
kicks. 

"No,  my  boy,"  said  the  colonel,  smiling,  and  gaeasing  my  dian- 
terest«d  idea ;  "no,  I  have  beard  nothing  as  yet  of  the  political  agency; 
what  I  have  to  tell  you  concerns  myself — ourselves," 

I  dare  aay  you  will  not  believe  it,  but  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  wu 
more  interested  than  before,  and  asked,  with  unfeigned  earnratness,  to 
hear  more. 

"Well,"  contbued  the  colonel,  "my  news  is  this.  The  expresa, 
bringing  the  English  letters,  arrived  this  morning,  just  as  I  was  mounting 
my  horse,  and  there  is  no  letter  from  Meredith.  This  makes  a  whols 
year  that  be  has  missed  writing,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  return 
to  England  by  the  next  ship." 

It  was  startling  news  indeed  to  me,  and  I  scarcely  knew  how  to 
recetv«  it.    I  could  only  say : 

"And  Miss  Merton?" 

"  It  is  on  her  account,  of  course,  that  we  go,"  interrupted  the  colonel 
"  I  consider  that  Meredith's  conduct  is  not  only  injurious  to  Florence, 
but  insulting  to  me — to  tfie  family ;  and  I  am  detwmined,  on  my  arrival 
in  England,  to  call  him  to  account.  He  shall  find  that  I  will  not  be  pn( 
off  with  any  bat  the  most  satisfactory  explanation.  Not  only  my  own 
honour  in  Uie  matter,  but  the  state  of  my  daughter's  health  induces  me 
to  take  this  step.  Florence  will  never,  I  am  convinced,  give  up  the  msa 
without  the  strongest  proof  against  him ;  and  the  state  of  uncertainty  in 
which  we  are  kept  threatens  to  produce  upon  her  the  unhappiest  effeols." 

I  made  but  little  remark  upon  what  be  told  me,  and  we  both  pursned 
our  reSectlons  until  we  arrived  at  the  bouae,  where  Miss  Merton  came 
forth  upon  the  verandah  to  meet  us. 

I  was  prepared  to  see  her  looking  pale  and  anxious.  She  had  been  bo 
when  I  had  seen  her  a  week  before.  But  I  was  not  prepared  for  the 
change  which  had  been  wronght  in  her  even  in  that  short  interval.  The 
white  drees  of  Dacca  muslin  which  she  wore  was  not  more  white  than  bar 
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■kin,  wluob,  alvays  deUcatelj  f&ii,  bad  asaally  anffident  colour  in  it  to 
indiate  health.  And  jet  ber  pfJeness  did  not  seem  the  result  of  india- 
pontion ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appealed  perfeotlj  natoral,  and  even  appro- 
piute  to  her  beaulj.  Of  this  the  main  featorea  vera  a  somewhat  tall  and 
singularly  graMfbl  fignre ;  a  faoe  of  marrelloQa  delicacy  and  sweetneBB, 
lit  up  by  great  eym  compounded  of  meaniaj*  and  mjstoiy ;  and  hir  hair 
nmply  fastened  np,  bnt  faUing  in  masses  wbererer  it  conld.  She  looked 
ustrange  and  wild  that  one  might  bare  &nded  her  possessed,  and  in  the 
findnation  which  she  cast  around  ber  there  appeared  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  spell.  These  ebaraoteristios  were  remarkable  at  all  times,  Imt 
at  the  jffesent  were  heightened  by  oanses  which,  abeady  ailnded  to  by 
the  colonel,  reqnire  only  a  few  words  of  explanation  from  me. 

Florence  Alerton  had  bean  betrodied  for  the  last  three  years  to  an  offi- 
cer in  the  medical  sernca,  whose  first  acquaintance  with  tbe  family  dated 
some  years  further  back,  when  be  joined  the  regiment  of  which  Colonel  M  er- 
tou  -was  then  m^or  in  the  quality  of  asBiBtant-sm|>eon.  The  excitement 
and  exposure  of  the  last  campaign  hadso  affected  bis  health  as  to  necessi- 
tate a  journey  home.  It  was  nearly  two  years  since  he  had  sailed,  and 
once  only  had  a  letter  been  received  from  him.  This  was  posted  immedi- 
ately on  his  landing  at  Gravesend,  and  assured  his  betrothed  that  be  was 
already  greatly  invigorated  by  the  voyage,  and  that,  if  be  continued  to 
progress  at  the  same  rate,  he  should  get  the  remainder  of  Ms  leave  can- 
celled, and  retnm  to  India  in  a  very  iew  months.  This  was  the  last  that 
had  been  heard  of  Arthur  Meredith.  Florence  had  written  several  lettera 
to  him,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  as  you  may  suppose ;  for  in  those 
days,  when  the  Overland  Route  was  among  the  things  that  were  not,  and 
the  voyage  round  the  Cape  was  by  no  means  so  speedy  as  now,  the 
despatch  of  a  letter  and  tbA  receipt  of  its  answer  involved  the  greater 
portion  of  a  year.  But  after  her  sevend  missiveB  had  been  despatched 
without  the  receipt  of  an  acknowledgment  even  of  the  first,  her  pride 
forbade  ber  to  write  more ;  and  Ehe  bad  now  been  for  a  year  tii»  victim  of 
that  terrible  heart-sickness  which  comes  from  hope  deferred. 

Florence  had  not  been  withont  the  oonsc4ation  of  a  companion  of  her 
own  sex  during  this  time  of  triaL  Her  mother  lived,  and  was  all  to  her 
that  a  mother  should  be — who  attends  stnctLy  to  her  duties,  and  has  no 
idea  beyond.  She  bad  educated  her  daughter  herself,  and  brought  ber 
up  with  the  greatest  care.  The  duties  she  bad  undertaken  were  the  more 
onarouB,  as  Florence,  bom  in  India,  bad  not  been  sent  home,  as  are  the 
majority  of  European  children ;  her  parents  never  having  persuaded  tham- 
sdves  to  part  with  their  only  child,  and  the  colonel's  duties,  rendered 
more  than  ever  imperative  dnring  war,  not  having  permitted  him  to 
make  the  voyage  himsel£  But  Hrs.  Jierton,  though  a  person  of  excel- 
lent breeding,  and  more  accomplished  perhaps  than  moat  ladies  of  her 
day,  was  rather  too  conventaomd,  and  I  am  afraid  I  must  say  narrow- 
minded,  to  understand  her  daughter,  or  to  allow  her  daughter  to  nndw 
Btand  her.  She  was  very  fond  of  FWenee,  bnt  objected  strongly  t^- 
VOL.  Tin.  ^  K 
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her  stnmge,  mysterioni  wajn,  whiob  I  am  iadiiwd  to  think  the  ora- 
ndared  not  quite  respectable ;  imd  I  have  heard  her  ea;  that  she  wonU 
leel  man  sympathy  with  her  daoghter't  depression  of  spiiita  if  they  had 
not  qiiit«  BO  theatiioal  an  ^pearanos. 

The  eonaeqiwnoe  was,  that  Florenoe,  withont  baring  a  tioetare  oC 
£dH  KWitimeDt  or  affectation  of  any  kiad  in  her  oompontion,  was  not  M 
wnfidential  with  her  mothn'  aa  she  wduM  bare  been  with  a  leee  material 
kind  of  penos ;  and  so  ehe  gnw  more  Strang  and  mjBterions,  perbapa, 
than  she  would  otherwise  hare  been.  She  bad  oertainly  waja  of  h« 
own  which  were  singularly  unlike  thoee  of  otho-  people.  Her  tampa 
a  general  mle,  was  as  sweet  as  her  manners  ware  gentle.  Bat  there  wen 
times  when  she  would  betray  irritation  eridmtly  beyond  her  control,  and 
her  strong  ibongh  brief  bursts  of  passion  were  not  jJeasant  to  tee.  I  can 
aanrer,  at  any  rate,  for  one  of  them,  at  which  time  the  ezpresaioa  of  bar 
&oe — of  hv  eye*  especially— irrwittibly  reminded  me  of  that  of  »  eoL 
In  her  natural  state  of  repose  Uiere  was  nothing  whatever  to  recall  of 
that  animaL  Daring  the  fit  of  mdignation  whii^  it  was  my  miafbrtiuM 
to  witness,  she  wae  very  bitter  against  Meredith ;  declarad  that  she  hated  , 
him  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  and  that  no  earthly  power  shoold  vnr 
induce  her  to  become  his  wife.  Wbenerer  she  "  so  &r  forgot  bersell"^  . 
to  a»  Mrs.  Herton's  mode  of  alluding  to  ber  failing — I  was  told  that  her  { 
wrath  was  always  directed  against  her  absent  lover ;  and  this  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  in  ber  nsual  state  of  repose  she  always  declared  aha 
would  not  believe  in  his  perfidy,  and  was  certain  that  his  silenoe  wooU 
be  eventually  explained.  With  the  arception  of  the  peculiarities  I  han 
noticed,  there  was  not  only  nothing  to  distinguish  her  demeanour  from 
that  of  any  young  lady  of  the  most  perfect  refinement;  but  her  omiabilitj' 
of  disposition  was  expressed  in  all  hat  actions.  Even  the  myttwioas 
bscinataon  which  I  bare  mentioned  as  belonging  to  her  did  not  detiaet 
from  this  impressiou.  If  a  &iry  had  been  at  work  upon  her,  it  was  a 
good  Aticy,  at  any  rate. 

I  said  that  I  had  noticed  all  her  peculiarities.  There  is  one,  howew, 
that  I  have  omitted,  and  it  may  seem  too  trifling  to  notice  at  alL  I  had 
met  her  upon  doiens  of  oocasiona  when  fnll'dress  had  been  the  rule,  and 
had  never  tmce  seen  her  in  a  drees  which  disf^yed  the  neck  below  the 
ihroat  In  one  manner  or  another  she  bad  always  been  rigorously  covered 
op,  and  there  was  no  instance  of  her  having  been  seen  in  a  diffweot  style 
of  toilette.  Curiously  enough,  though  every  body  else  remarked  opoa 
the  &ot,  neither  the  colonel  nor  Hrs.  Herton  ever  alluded  to  it.  Yoa 
may  soppoee,  tberefOTe,  that,  intimate  as  I  was  with  the  fiunHy,  I  new 
ventured  to  introduce  the  subject  myself. 

Oa  the  morning  to  which  I  refer  I  stayed  to  Invakiaat,  at  the  prasaing 
solicitation  of  the  ladies,  ae  well  as  of  the  colonel,  all  being  of  opinicn 
that  I  might'do  them  some  service  in  arranging  their  plans.%IlMB^ 
however,  were  very  simple.  Their  departure  involved  no  dificoltie^  as 
the  colonel's  forlongh  had  been  doe  for  some  yean.    little  moie  n- 
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mamsd,  therefi»«,  tluu  to  obtain  the  fonnal  pemuMion  from  kadioritj, 
plaoe  the  household  famtore,  dbc.  in  tiie  huids  of  an  agent  for  sale,  a&d 
■ecnre  oabiiu  in  a  pmeager-»hip  that  was  to  sail  in  a  fair  montli^  tima 
from  Calcutta. 

Colonel  Herbm  did  not  avow-  to  his  dau^t«i  the  reason  which 
induced  him  to  seek  this  sudden  obange ;  bat  th«  probability  of  meeting 
with  Meredith  was  freely  discussed,  and  Florenoa  did  not  oonoeal  her 
delig^ht  at  the  idea.  It  was  only  on  the  et^onel's  return  from  pAtade 
that  she  had  learned  his  iotontiana,  and  already  it  had  a  pero^ytible  e6eet 
upon  her  spirits,  evinced  in  her  manner,  and  even  her  appearance.  By 
the  time  breakfast  was  over,  indeed,  she  had  lost  the  extreme  pe]en«BS 
which  had  startled  me  on  my  entrance,  and  looked  more  hke  herself  than 
she  had  looked  for  mmtha  before.  Mrs.  Merton,  on  her  daughter  leaving* 
the  room,  remarked  upon  the  change,  and  the  hopes  which  she  ventured 
to  found  upon  it. 

And  now  another  question  arose — Why  should  not  I,  who  had  so  long 
lived  in  such  intimate  alliance  with  my  good  friends,  take  this  opportunity 
of  makiag  a  voyage  to  England  myself?  My  health  for  some  time  past 
had  been  such  as  would  have  amply  justified  a  sii^-oertifioate,  and  Qia 
only  reason  why  I,had  not  ^tplied  for  one  before  was  my  unwillingneeB^to 
leave  my  post  even  temporarily  while  Colonel  Ucrton  remained  in  com- 
maod  of  the  r^piment.  M{««over,  myself  and  the  officer  upon  whom  the 
command  would  devolve  woe  not  the  best  of  friends ;  and  although  thii 
would  be  of  little  importance  to  me  as  a  snbalteni  in  the  corps,  it  would 
isterfere  very  ma<di  with  my  positiim  as  adjutant.  This  consideration 
decided  me,  and  I  applied  for  leave  at  the  same  dme  as  the  ooloneL 

Very  few  days  elapsed  before  the  raphes  were  received.  My  medical 
certificate  was  considered  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  oolimel's  claim  was 
of  conne  indisputable.  So  our  passages  were  soon  taken  in  the  HoogUg, 
one  of  Green's  beet  ships,  bound  for  Lcmdon;  and  two  days  before  the 
date  of  her  sailing  we  were  all  safely  in  Calcutta. 

II. 

Ths  usual  official  formalities  before  departure  occupied  the'  gieaUr 
part  of  the  time  we  had  to  spare;  but  every  thing  was  eventoally 
■rranged,  and  almost  at  the  last  moment  we  went  on  board  the  Soogley 
ja  high  spirits,  and  prepared  to  make  the  best  of  the  monotonous  voyage 
beibre  us. 

It  was  sunset  when  we  went  on  board,  and  the  ship  was  to  sail  at 
daybreak.  Our  effects  had  been  embarked  before,  and  most  of  the  pr^ 
parations  were  already  made.  But  something  still  remained  to  be  done 
in  the  arrangement  of  tiiie  cabins,  Sx. ;  and  after  I  had  given  as  much 
assistance  to  the  ladies  as  lay  in  my  power,  I  was  about  to  pay  a  httla 
attention  to  my  own  comforts,  when  an  unexpected  incident  put  boxes  and 
bedding  and  all  minor  matters  out  of  my  head  for  a  considerable  time. 

I  had  proceeded  on  deck  to  search  iat  the  purser,  who  oonld  not  be 
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found  belov,  when  looldn^  for'ard  I  peroaiTed  Colonel  Merton  hastening 
towards  me,  deadly  pale,  and  in  a  state  of  agitation  such  as  I  bad  oerw 
witnessed  in  him  before.    A  few  rapid  strides  brought  him  to  my  side. 

"  My  dear  Aylmar,"  said  he,  seizing  me  convukiTely  by  the  shonlder, 
"  go  below  and  bring  my  wife  ap  to  me  at  once ;  I  most  speak  to  her  ob 
mattersof  thehighestimportance.  Do  not  bring  Florence,  on  any  aoconn^ 
nor  even  hint  to  her  that  there  is  any  thing  the  matter.  Do  thi%  and— 
obhge  me,"  he  added,  remembering,  I  suppose,  that  bis  request  was  a  littla 
peremptory. 

I  should  willingly  hare  obeyed  a  request  even  more  in  the  form  of  a 
command  irom  my  cJd  colonel  and  dear  ftiend,  whose  honest  and  »>ni«>i]^ 
character  had  completely  won  my  admiration  and  regard.  But  the 
colonel's  strange  manner  was  tuffioient  to  put  any  such  cousideratioa  out 
of  my  bead.  I  ran  below  without  a  moment's  hnitation,  and  fortunately 
found  Mrs.  Merton  alone  in  her  cabin,  Florence  being  busily  engaged 
in  superintending  the  arrangement  of  her  own  domain.  She  bad  met 
with  some  old  acquaintances  on  board,  who  were  going  home  in  the  ahip> 
and  was  contributing  to  the  conrersation  which  enaned  with  a  viracity 
qnite  unusual  to  her  even  in  ordinaty  times.  She  had  indeed  changed 
dniiDg  tile  month  that  had  el^ised  since  the  colonel  made  np  his  mind  to 
go  home.  The  colour  had  returned  to  her  cheeks,  and,  though  the  wild 
beauty  of  her  eyes  still  remained,  there  was  nothing  in  her  manner  and  ap- 
pearance which  recalled  ber  former  mysterious  state ;  nothing  that  might 
not  appropriately  belong  to  s  healthy,  happy,  and  handsome  English  ^ri. 

I  told  my  mission  to  Mrs.  Merton  in  a  few  words,  and  she  acoom- 
panied  me  to  the  deck.  The  colonel  was  sitting  near  the  capstan,  leaning 
orer  the  back  of  the  seat,  his  head  buried  in  his  hands.  Mrs.  Merton  dis- 
engaged herself  from  my  arm  and  touohed  ber  husband  on  the  shoulder. 
I  was  about  to  withdraw,  so  as  not  to  seem  to  intrude  upon  their  convert 
sation,  when  the  colonel  roused  himself  and  stood  up(m  bis  feet 

"  No,  my  friend,"  said  he,  antidpalmg  my  morement ;  "  do  not  lean 
me;  I  may  bare  to  ask  a  service  from  you.  But  first  tell  me,  dear," 
he  sud,  turning  to  his  wife, — "can  you  make  up  your  mind  to  go  on 
shore  again  with  Florence  and  mys^,  and  postpone  our  voyage  until 
next  month  ?" 

"  My  dear  Charles,  you  must  have  taken  leave  of  your  senses — after 
all  our  boxes  ere  on  board,  too,  and  every  thing  nearly  arranged  in  the 
cabins  1" 

"  Better  the  boxes  should  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,"  porsued  the 
colonel,  "  than  we  encounter  the  peril  that  awaits  us  in  this  ^p." 

"  I  know  not  what  peril  you  can  mean,  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Mertim, 
"nnlesB  tbeshipis  a  bad  one  and  likely  to  get  lost;  in  which  case,  of  ooorae, 
it  would  be  better  not  to  go  in  her.  But  we  must  remember  that  the 
iffiTEi^Sre  is  all  in  the  hold,  which  is  closed,  and  will  not  be  opened  for  two 
or  three  days." 

The  colonel  made  an  exclamation  of  impatience,  and  led  hie  wife 
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Biide,  motioning  to  me  not  to  leave.  The  pair  talked  tt^etber  for  a  few 
misntfli,  in  the  oonne  of  wbioh  Un.  Merton,  I  could  not  bnt  observe, 
beoame  almost  as  agitated  as  her  husband  had  been  a  ibort  time  befcve. 
Presently  they  retained  together,  when  Mrs.  ICeiton  left  the  colond  and 
myadf  together,  and  prooeaded  once  more  below. 

A  ailenoe  followed,  broken  at  last  by  Colonel  Herton,  who  addrened 
me  with  an  evident  effort 

"Ajlmar,  we  hare  been  friends,  and  good  friends,  (at  some  years; 
and  I  blow  I  can  tmst  yon.  X  am  placed  in  a  poaitton  of  danger,  which 
I  need  yonr  assistanoe  to  avert, — if,  indeed,  it  is  t«  be  averted  at  all.  But 
before  I  can  explain  its  full  signifioanoe,  I  must  inform  you  of  some 
family  matters  which  are  known  to  nobody  besides  myself,  except  my 
wife,  fay  daughter,  and  one  other  person.     Are  yon  prepared  to  listen  ?" 

I  could  not  tmst  myself  to  speak,  hut  motioned  assent.    The  colonel 


"  It  is  now  nearly  ton  years  ago  since  the  regiment  which  I  have 
lately  commanded  was,  in  the  usual  course  of  relief,  ordered  up  oonntry. 
The  corps  has  been,  as  yon  know,  half  over  India  in  the  mean  time ;  but 
it  was  dien  ordered  from  Barrackpore  to  Cawnpore.  The  march  was  a 
Id^  one;  hot  as  things  were  qniet  in  the  oonntry,  there  was  notJiing  to 
{n«vent  my  wiie  and  daughter  accompanying  me  to  our  new  statuai. 
They  acccmlingly  proceeded  with  tJie  regiment,  travelling,  as  usnal,  in 
palankeens.  Florence  was  at  that  time  (she  is  now  eighteen)  soarcely 
more  than  eight  years  old.  She  was  a  remarkaUy  forward  child  for  h^ 
age,  bm  of  the  highest  animal  spirits,  and  sometimes  a  little  beyond  con- 
trol. Bnt  this  will  happen  in  a  country  where  children  are  generally 
spoiled  by  servants ;  and  she  was  so  thoroughly  good-hearted,  and  there 
was  such  a  cbsrm,  even  ihea,  in  her  presence,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
quarrel  with  her ;  and  so  she  beoame  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  good- 
natured  persons,  who  were  in  a  perpetoal  conspiracy  to  let  her  do  exaotiy 
IB  she  pleased. 

"Well,  we  marohed. through  the  greater  part  of  Bengal  without 
adventure,  and  without  any  noticeable  change,  except  that  Florence, 
gaining  health  and  strength  by  the  journey,  gained  also  in  animal  spirits 
and  audam^.  Her  natural  lore  of  ezciteinent,  thus  stimulated,  brought 
upon  her  a  terrible  disaster. 

"  It  happened  one  day  when  we  were  halted  near  Sheigotcy.  It  was 
close  upon  sunset,  and  we  were  soon  to  resume  our  march.  In  the  cool 
evenings  my  wife  and  daughter  very  frequently  rode  on  with  me  at  the 
bead  of  the  camp  for  a  few  miles,  before  getting  into  their  palankeens. 
They  were  about  to  do  so  on  this  occasion,  and  Florenoe,  being  mounted 
first,  was,  as  usual,  impatient  tfi  set  out.  The  tents,  however,  were  not 
yet  struck,  and  Florenoe  was  told  to  wait  for  a  short  time.  This  she  had 
not  the  patience  to  do ;  hut  declaring,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  her  in* 
tention  to  ride  on  a  short  distance  and  return,  she  gave  her  pony  the 
rmn  and  dashed  on  ahead  at  fiill  speed.    The  ^/ee  Mowed  as  well  as 
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he  VM  aUe,  bat  wu  soon  left  hopelesilj  behind ;  tnd  the  pony  tod  Ha 
tidar  were  lut  seen  &  mere  spe^  in  the  dist&noe,  i  deeoent  i&  the  raid 
tJien  hiding  Hum  oompletelj  from  view.  The  march  ms  about  to  ean- 
meoM,  when,  being  mounted  mjadt,  I  tooked  abont  ior  Flnrenee.  A 
dozen  roioee  wen  raised  ia  cfaoms  m  aaswar  to  |my  inquiiiei,  aad  a 
doxen  hands  pointed  in  the  direotioa  sha  had  taken.  Without  dreaming 
of  the  catastrophe  which  waa  really  impending,  I  still  knew  that  thoe 
was  great  danger  involved  in  a  young  child  fffoceeding  by  haraelf  on  i 
kofily  ro«d,  especislly  towards  nightiall,  when  the  dangen  are  aeoesauily 
doubled  both  for  mauaand  beast.  So  I  put  spur  to  my  horse, — it  «M 
old  Rsjah,  who  at  that  time  went  hke  th«  wind, — and  started  in  pai«mt 
at  Aill  gallop.  I  most  have  ridden  nearly  three  miles,  looking  on  shsad 
and  seeing  notiung,  when  Rajah  gave  a  start,  followed  by  a  bound  fiem 
one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other,  asd  thm  stood  BtUl,  his  nostiik  dis- 
tended,  his  limbe  quivwing,  and  his  wbtde'body  trembling  with  flight 

"  I  was  not  long  in  finding  tiia  cause ;  whit^  in  truth,  fiightoted  ms 
tM  mudi  as  it  did  my  poor  hone.  The  iirst  object  I  saw  lying  amcog  lltf 
jungle  by  the  nde  of  the  road  waa  my  daughter's  pooy,  its  deu  vhiU 
body  disfigured  by  a  hideous  wound  in  the  fiank,  while  another  laid  ban 
tlie  bones  of  his  nefk.  Close  beside  kneh  on  one  knee  an  officer — I  ss* 
at  a  glance  that  he  won  our  imdreaa  naifcHm — supporting  my  poor  littb 
girl,  who  was  in  an  apparently  liMess  state.  She  was  fainting  fram 
fright  and  a  severe  wound  in  the  shoulder,  caused  by  the  daws  of  somt 
wild-beast,  which  had  torn  the  flesh  in  a  horrible  manner.  I  recognised 
the  gentleman  snpporttng  her  at  oooe,  thou^  I  had  but  a  slight  pecscnal 
aoquaiutance  with  him.  He  was  our  assistaat-inrgeon,  wiio  had  joinad 
us  only  on  the  eve  of  the  march." 

"  It  was  Sferadith,  then,"  I  interposed. 

"Yes,"  ooatinued  the  coloael;  "it  was  Haredlth;  and  it  was  farta- 
nato  that  he  waaa  medical  man,  iar  hie  professional  ministrations  wen 
at  once  employed  in  reviving  her,  and  he  bound  up  her  shoulder  too  with 
gnat  care  and  skill.  It  sems  that  he  also  had  been  wandering  out  from 
oamp  with  his  rifle,  thinking  perhaps  to  meet  with  a  bear,  little  knanriig 
how  much  those  animals  abounded  at  diat  time  near  Shergot^.  He  wia 
ratuming  in  haste,  in  order  to  join  the  eamp  before  its  maroh,  when  hs 
saw  the  pony,  with  poor  Florence  upon  it,  walking  along  the  road,  to 
take  breath  aiqwrentJy  after  a  hard  mn.  Almost  at  the  same  iastaiit  be 
saw  a  tiger,  a  young  but  still  a  large'  beast,  ^proaoh  stealthily  from  the 
jimgle,  and  make  a  spring  at  the  unfntunate  snimsl,  alighting  upon  the 
seok,  and  pulling  it  down  at  once.  The  child,  though  sbsking  with 
fright,  managed  to  eztrieale  herself  Irom  the  saddle  before  the  pony  ftU, 
which  she  was  the  better  able  to  do  as  the  tiger  made  His-spring  from 
the  off-side  of  the  animal ;  but,  though  she  had  cast  off  the  stirmp,  then 
was  some  impediment  caused  by  the  habit,  and  she  was  thrown  to  tha 
gromid.  It  waa  then  that  the  tiger,  as  if  to  prevent  her  from  rising, 
gave  her  the  claw  upon  the  shoulder,  to  which  the  thin  covering  she  wore 
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idSardtA  Bouoaly  vaj  proteetiosL  the  mtastet  bad  hi&erto  kept  om 
pav  upon  ^  neck  of  the  pony,  thni  holdmg  him  down,  end  girin^  him 
alio  a  heny  Uow  m  the  flank  to  keep  him  qniat  Bst  hii  atteation 
boiBg-  dirertad  to  the  dzild,  he  was  just  aboat  to  abandon  the  brnte  for 
Ae  human  prey  when  Meredttli  came  up.  The  tiger  now  tamed  upon 
the  new-oomer,  and  man  and  beast  glared  at  ona  another  for  an  iaatant, 
ai  if  to  meaanie  thair  reepaotiTe  foroea.  Iferedith  was  the  fint  to  ut 
WiUi  rare  intrepidity  he  dashed  in  to  eloee  quartan,  and,  vith  the  only 
barrel  he  had  loaded,  pat  a  bnlle^  not  into  the  animal's  head,  at  vhich 
he  had  umed,  but  merely  into  his  shankler.  A  remarkably  good  shot  at 
most  times,  the  snddanness  of  Hie  enoonnter  had  nnsteadied  his  hand.  It 
was  a  terrible  oriais.  The  woanded  animal  gave  a  roar  of  raf^e  on  feeling 
himself  bit,  which,  in  nineteen  eases  ont  of  twenty,  is  the  immediate 
prelnde  to  a  spring.  Bnt  Heredith  by  Uus  time  had  all  his  nerve  at 
oommand,  and,  remembering  that  a  snddea  noise  will  sometimeB  have  du 
efieet  of  searing  wild-beasts,  he  raised  a  kind  of  war-whoop,  and  rasbed 
finionriy  at  the  animal,  brandishing  his  rifle,  whieh  he  held  with  boA 
hands  by  the  mnnle,  above  his  head  at  the  same  time.  The  ohanoss 
were  greatly  against  him,  bat  hie  htAd  front  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
anim^  hesitated  fer  a  eeoaad  or  two,  then  quailed,  turned  round,  and  ran 
hack  into  the  jung^  Mereditfa  had  just  time  to  raise  my  child,  who  bad 
bllen  fainting  to  the  ground,  when  I  came  up.  The  wound  wbioh  poor 
Florenaa  bad  reoeirad  wbb  of  httle  aooount  eranpared  with  the  mental 
riwck.  It  was  long  before  she  was  reatcred  to  consciousness,  and  wae 
aofficiently  rerivad  to  be  taken  back  to  camp.  The  oolonel  (I  was  only 
major  in  tfae  r^msnt  at  tlie  time)  was  humane  enough  to  risk  a  repri- 
mand,  and  to  sb^  the  march  of  the  regiment  that  night;  and  next  day 
our  patient  was  well  enosgh  to  be  mored.  The  wonnd  was  healed  in  a 
leasonable  time,  though  the  maHu  still  remain ;  as  a  general  rule  almost 
imperceptible,  but  under  any  dronmstanees  of  excitement  paintally  a^ 
parent  Tbe  mental  malady  was  more  difficult  to  onre,  the  more  so  as 
there  was  no  fever,  which  I  dare  say  might  have  acted  as  a  relief  It  was 
months  befere  the  poor  little  thing  was  restored  to  her  former  sdf ;  and 
even  then  an  occasional  relapse  gave  as  a  significant  wsnung  that  she 
retpdred  tfae  utmost  care.  The  smallest  inoidant  which  recalled,  by  any 
avodation,  that  night  (rfhorrar  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  state  of  ex- 
fliteroeat  fraught  with  both  physical  and  mental  danger.  Of  late  years 
the  efiisct  has  to  a  great  extent  woni  off;  bnt  that  it  has  not  been  qnite 
effiieed  yon  can,  I  am  afraid,  bear  testimony.  I  beliere  those  who  have 
witaiessed  one  of  her,  happily  now  rare,  attacks  have  asaribed  them  to 
aa  ungomnahle  temper.  Thoae  who  beet  know  my  diild  are  beat  aware 
how  little  tfa^rerdiet  is  deserved ;  but  I  thought  it  better  that  she  should 
Bufier  eves  from  misrepresentation  of  the  kind  than  that  her  name  should 
be  bandied  about  from  one  md  of  India  to  aaodier  as  the  victim  of  a  wild- 
beast  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Meredith  and  I  agreed  to  conceal  tJie 
caal  nature  of  the  aodident  which  had  beMen  her;  and  in  camp  nothing 
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eaemed  more  natural  than  that  she  should  have  met  with  a  &11  £KHn  her 
hone.  I  was  abont  to  tell  yon,  howsTflr,  that  during  the  great  cntis  I 
gare  her  over  to  the  treatment  of  Ueredith,  who,  although  -rvrj  jmiag 
at  the  time — having  only  just  received  his  appointment  to  the  servioe — 
had  a  knowledge  of  his  pn^ssion  whioh  might  be  envied  by  men  of  twice 
his  years.  To  his  skill  and  attemtion  I  consider  I  owe  the  second  saving 
of  my  girl's  life;  and  his  personal  qualities  besides  being  such  as  oould 
not  EbO  to  seonre  love  and  esteem,  yon  may  imagine  that  from  that  time 
we  were  sizicere  friends.  He  still  remained  with  the  regiment  after  we 
got  into  quarters;  and  during  our  intimacy  there  my  little  daughter, 
whose  gratitude  knew  no  bonnds,  always  said  that  when  she  grew  iqi 
nobody  else  but  Meredith  should  be  her  husband.  We  only  lai^hed  at 
the  idea  at  the  time.  The  war  broke  ont;  the  r^iiment  went  to  tlie 
front ;  Meredith  and  I  saw  more  than  one  bloody  fight  together,  and  a 
great  deal  of  ardnons  oampaigning,  &r  away  from  where  the  women  and 
t^dren  awaited  our  retom.  Bat  when  the  rSunum  did  take  plaoe^ 
Meredith,  of  his  own  accord,  avowed  his  desire  that  the  child's  wish 
shonld  be  realised.  He  ofiersd  himself  in  fact  for  my  daughter,  who  was 
then  little  more  than  sixteen,  bnt  greatly  advanced  for  her  yean.  Flo- 
renoe  had  her  own  choice  in  the  matter,  and  accepted  him  without  heai- 
tation ;  it  being  arranged,  however,  that  the  marriage  should  not  take 
place  for  two  yean.  In  the  mean  time  yon  know  what  has  oconrred. 
The  silence  of  Meredith  seems  inexplioable,  but  I  am  still  in  hopea  thai 
it  may  be  explained ;  and  it  is  to  obtain  an  exi^anation  of  some  kind  that 
I  am  on  my  way  to  England.  That  he  is  alive  is  certain  enoi^h,  other- 
wise his  death  would  have  been  publicly  announced  in  Orders." 

I  had  been  so  interested  in  the  narrative  as  to  be  patient  up  to  ttiis 
time ;  but  as  the  colonel  paused,  I  interposed. 

"  But,  my  dear  colonel,  yon  have  not  told  me  the  nature  of  your  pre- 
sent difficulty,  which  makes  yon  so  reluctant  ta  proceed  in  this  ship." 

"Truly,"  he  returned;  "  you  bring  me  back  to  my  misery,  whioh  I 
had  half  frprgotten.    It  is  simply  this — thsre  is  a  tiger  on  board." 

Such  was  indeed  the  fast.  A  large  tiger  was  ^pped,  in'  order  to  be 
conveyed  to  England,  for  consignment  to  a  zoologToal  garden.  It  was  in 
a  cage  whioh  had  bean  stowed  fbr'ard,  where  first-dass  passengen,  if 
ladies,  would  seldom  or  never  venture,  but  where  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  them  irom  venturing  if  they  chose.  The  possible  danger  to  Mias 
Merton  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  animal  was  obvious ;  and  the 
question  to  be  settled  was,  how  to  avert  the  evil.  A  very  short  dtsoossioD 
of  pros  and  cons  made  it  apparent  that  it  was  too  late  to  ohang«  onr 
plans,  and  wait  for  the  next  ship.  Apart  fixmi  other  reasons,  such  aa 
arrangement  would  be  highly  midesirable,  cmsidering  th4t  we  had  so 
plausible  exouse  to  assign  to  Miss  Merton  for  the  change.  This  alterna- 
tive was  tberafbre  soon  rejected,  and  so  our  resources  became  omsidenUj 
narrowed.  At  last  we  agreed  to  do  what  any  other  helplees  mm  muat 
have  done  under  the  same  oireumstanoes, — to  run  the  hamid  of  nltinuM 
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disooreiT',  and  tD  ooneeal  ftom  Hits  Moton,  by  all  meam  in  onr  poww, 
the  presanse  of  the  beast  on  board.  For  this  purpose  we  molred  to  let 
onr  few  acqnaintanoes  among  die  panengen  into  the  secret^  and,  with 
their  oofiperation,  to  prevent  Miis  Merton,  if  poeaible,  from  Tinting  the 
fine-part  of  the  ship.  The  roaring  of  the  animal  was  a  ooutiugency  to 
be  dreaded;  but  we  conid  onlj  hope  that  the  animal  would  not  roar,  and 
that,  if  it  did,  it  wonld  not  be  heard. 

III. 

Wb  weighed  anchor  on  the  following  morning,  and  got  out  of  the 
liTer  without  aeddent.  Ones  at  sea,  and  fkirlj  committed  to  the  course 
we  had  i^reed  npcm,  we  felt  oomparadTelj  content,  although  still  in  a 
painful  state  of  anzifity;  but  the  feeling  wore  off  fay  d^rees,  as  we  fennd 
day  after  da;  that  nothing  occurred  to  justiff  onr  fears.  This,  howerer, 
was  owing  to  our  precantioiiB,  which  we  took  care  never  to  relax.  When- 
erer  Hiw  Herton  went  npcm  deck,  one  of  onr  par^  always  accompanied 
her,  or  kept  her  in  sight.  Fortunately  for  our  purpoee,  the  young  lady 
was  not  inclined  to  general  society ;  md  if  any  gentleman  af  whom  she 
knew  hat  little  offered  her  his  arm,  she  generally  shook  him  off  as  soon 
as  pnnble,  and  Uius  discouraged  offen  of  the  kind  from  others.  Hap- 
pily, too,  we  had  fair  weather,  so  that  the  beast  was  nndisturbed,  and 
not  provoked  to  proclaim  his  presence.  He  was  of  a  sullen  turn,  we 
£)und,  to  onr  great  joy,  and  seldom  disturbed  himself  for  any  thing  but 
his  food;  and  when  this  was  disposed  of,  he  generally  aettlsd  himself  to 
sleep.  Thus  we  made  our  voyage  witiiout  incident  until  within  some 
ten  days  of  the  Cape,  where  we  were  to  tonoh.  Up  to  this  point  we 
had  been  unaware  of  the  serere  trial  that  was  in  store  for  us. 

I  should  have  mentioned,  howerer,  that  Hies  Herton,  ftom  the  time 
she  came  on  board,  began  to  loee  her  newly-acquired  stack  of  health  and 
animiJ  spirits ;  and  her  oondition  at  last  grew  so  serious,  that  it  became 
deauvble  to  oonsnlt  a  medical  man  concerning  her.  But  die  ship's  doctor 
WHS  nnfortanatdy  on  the  sick-list  himself  having  been  confined  to  his 
cabin  for  a  fortnight  with  a  low  fever.  I  had  my  doubts  whether  an 
cnlinary  medical  roan  could  do  any  good  in  the  case  of  Hies  M«tni, 
who  appeared  to  me  to  require  some  one  to  "  minister  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased," so  settled  seemed  the  melancholy  that  had  taken  possession  of 
her. 

It  was  while  we  were  in  a  state  of  painful  anidety  concerning  her 
that  an  unexpected  event  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  We  were  about 
ten  days  &om  the  Cape,  as  I  have  said,  when  one  morning  the  look-ont 
man  announced  a  sail  on  the  starboard-bow.  In  those  days  vessels  did 
not  cross  each  other  with  the  frequency  that  they  do  now  upon  this  route, 
and  the  ship  was  an  object  of  general  curioeity.  It  proved  to  be  a  pas- 
senger-ship, like  our  own,  and  belonging  to  the  same  owners;  and  it 
immediately  oecurrfld  to  Ccdonel  Herton  that  we  might  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  obtain  aomt,  at  any  rate  temporary,  assistanoe  for 
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the  patKnt.  The  ihip's  eaptain,  who  wu  a  ^erj  kinthearted  mas,  ww 
quite  wiling ;  and  whea  tlie  Wmdtor  QuHe  bore  to,  the  <diief-offiow, 
wbo  was  gwag  on  board  of  ber,  waa  direoted  to  make  an  ap^eatim. 
The  ohaDoe  gave  new  life  to  the  fiienda  of  poor  Florence;  and  we  mn 
all  greatly  overjoyed  whaiftm  tlw  boat  patting  back,  we  saw  tieo  penoH 
initead  ot  one  littiug  in  the  stem-shaeta.  A  few  minatee  afterwaidi  tbt 
boat  was  alongside,  and  the  chief  officer  and  hia  oompanion  stepped  iqxn 
the  deck. 

At  this  instant,  when  the  pasungers  had  all  asaembled  to  see  tlu 
strange  ship,  and  hear  the  news  from  home — eres  Florence  having  been 
persnaded  to  aronse  herself,  weak  as  ahe  was,  and  aoarodiy  able  to  wilk 
withoat  support — a  eey  of  many  Toiaet  arose  from  the  ftxacastle,  tai 
mingled  with  it  the  roar  of  a  wild-beast.  Then  were  heard  a  clatter  is 
of  iron  bolts  and  bars,  a  ratde  of  chains,  a  great  rash  of  &et,  a  stn^git 
of  heavy  bodies,  and  toi^^nes  raised  in  fright  and  eonfbsioa. 

The  ftot  was  plain  to  ns  all — all  save  one.  It  was  Ae  feeding-baor 
of  the  tiger.  His  attendantawere  not  proof  against  the  common  ooiiosity, 
and  had  ne^eoted  to  fasten  his  door.  The  beast  had  broken  lone 
among  val 

The  soeaewBB  now  terrible  mdeed.  "Ilie  tiger  1  the  tiger  I  the  t^!" 
was  echoed  by  a  hondred  vaioes,  as  the  beast  oame  rushing  from  thsfora- 
oaetle  on  to  the  qnartar-deok,  knoddng  over  all  who  opposed  his  n^. 
On  the  ijaarter-deok  the  oonfinion  was  even  more  intoue.  Ladies  na 
in  all  diractione,  shrieking  like  uianiaew,  and  dropping  one  by  one  as  th^ 
fainted  from  fright.  Srrong  men  tnmed  pale,  bat  made  a  dash  at  ths 
ontlasMS  sospendad  in  the  cabin  hatdiway,— dte  only  weapons  at  hand. 
I  was  standing  near  die  cotonel  and  his  Jnmily  when  tlie  alarm  was  raised 
I  secured  a  oatlaaa  and  the  c<doBel  teaother,  and  we  were  both  in  time  to 
take  1^  our  poaititHi  near  ^  ladies  by  tlie  time  the  beast  oanie  oar  way. 
Mrs.  ll«rtan  dn^ped  upon  the  deck  inssoaible  at  the  £rst  ^arm.  Florenet 
kept  hgt  senses,  bnt  raised  a  shriek  of  horror  that  I  shall  never  forget 
I^  colonel  and  myself  had  no  time  to  pay  little  attentions ;  all  we  ewAl 
do  was  to  try  our  best  to  ke^  off  the  tiger.  As  the  beast  was  makii^ 
in  our  direction,  we  cowed  the  ladies  as  well  as  we  eonld  I^  atandiag 
before  them,  and  pvpared  to  meet  the  onslangfal  Heaven  knows  bow 
OUT  weepons,  bat  ill  adapted  for  thraatiDg,  woold  have  availed  as ;  M 
fortunately  they  and  oorselves  were  not  pat  to  the  teat  The  tiger  oaaw 
mahing  on,  bat  before  he  ixndd  reach  ns  some  person,  armed  appareatlj 
with  an  iron  bar,  interposed  between  as.  Holding  the  bar  with  both 
hands,  he  Iwoaght  it  down  apon  the  head  of  the  beast  witii  bbc^  force  as  te 
Stan  him  for  a  time.  The  time  was  short ;  bat  a  short  time  was  enough. 
It  gave  an  opportonity  to  we  of  the  sailors  to  bring  one  of  t^  dap's 
pistols,  a  ball  from  which  entered  the  brain  of  the  brate,  who  tbnwi^ 
his  head  to  roar,  bnt  oonld  uttw  no  soimd ;  a  oonvnlsiaa  passed  orv 
his  frame,  and  he  dropped — dead. 

We  eoold  now  torn  to  Florenee,  who  by  this  time  was  scarcdy  moi* 
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alive  ihan  the  tiger.  Sha  levind,  however,  presentlj,  and  oer  enriodty 
WHS  next  Bttraoted  ta>  &a  person  vho  had  met  tha  bn»e  in  so  eomgeotu 
a  nuuinar.  It  was  the  doctor  wbo  had  oone  on  board  from  the  JVindaor 
Cattle.  I  WM  abont,  with  others  sear  me,  to  express  m;  gratitiide  tar 
the  signal  serrioe  he  had  rendered  as,  when  a  new  sarfKise  awaited  me. 
The  colonel  and  the  doctor  reoognised  one  another. 

"  Meredith,  ;va  here  f ' 

"  ColoDfll  Merton,  I  certainly  did  not  e^iect  to  meet  ;oil" 

"Nor  I  yon,  sir,"  retnraed  the  eolonel  a  Httle  hanghtilj,  as  he 
r«membered  the  object  of  his  visit  to  KwglM»J 

"My  dear  oolonel,"  rejoined  Meredith,  who  was  mncfa  agitated,  "I 
know  yon  haTo  a  right  to  think  all  that  is  bad  of  me ;  bat  ttvst,  all  shall 
be  enjlained." 

The  oolonel  was  melted  in  a  momoat,  and  the  pair  shook  hands. 

Then  bame  the  meeting  with  Florence ;  and  the  ex{JanationB  took  so 
long  that  the  Windtor  QuUe  was  preparing  to  make  sail  before  they 
were  over.  The  meeting,  however,  had  changed  Meredith's  plans;  m^ 
iutead  of  retnniing  on  board  hina^,  he  only  sent  a  boat  for  hie  bag- 
gage. The  tro  ships  then  parted  company,  and  we  proeeeded  on  onr 
eoarse. 

The  remainder  of  the  suHitiiig  was  oocnpied  io  attendanee  npcoi 
Florence,  whose  state  waa  rendered  still  more  (sitieal  by  the  new  shook. 
But  she  revived  wonderfiilly  well,  and  in  a  few  home  oeased  to  caase 
aaxie^.  In  the  conne  of  Uie  aftemocn  I  learned  from  the  colonel  the 
oircnmstanees  which  had  led  to  the  unexpected  meeting.  Meredith  had 
not  been  in  reality  the  reenaat  lover  he  l»d^q>eared.  His  letter  writtai 
from  Graveeand  had  arrived  safely,  becaitse  he  bad  deepatched  it  himself. 
Its  soooeasors  had  been  intercepted  by  his  iathn-,  at  whose  honse  he  had 
been  staying;  the  &mily  entertaining  objections  to  the  proposed  match. 
F«r  the  same  reasons  his  Indian  letters  were  kept  from  him ;  and  he  had 
been  thus  out  off  from  oommnniaati<»  with  his  betrothed.  Ab  aoeident 
revealed  to  him  the  ornel  dnpUdty  with  whu^  he  had  been  treated ;  and 
imniediatciy  npon  the  discovery  he  lost  ao  time  in  setting  out  to  'Indi^ 
Aootiisr  circnnutaaos  also  confirmed  him  in  his  undertaking,  bat  to  this 
he  did  not  more  particularly  lefrr  at  the  time.  It  was  fortunate  £>r  him 
that  his  leave  (of  which  a  considerable  extensiou  had  been  granted  him) 
was  not  yet  ou^  and  that  he  bad  deftxred  making  an  applkaticn  to  re- 
same  duty  until  his  arrival  in  Calcutta ;  otherwise  his  retnm  home  at 
this  jonoture  wsnld  have  been  attended  with  un|deasant  oonsequences. 
As  it  was,  he  had  full  kasure  to  cany  out  his  present  purpose. 

Mwedith's  efibrts  on  behalf  of  the  patient  were,  as  I  have  said, 
attended  immediately  with  Javonrable  reeolta.  These  beoama  m(»« 
manifest  every  day,  and  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  Gape  Florenoe 
waa  in  even  better  health  than  when  she  had  set  out  on  the  voji^ifl.  At 
the  Cape  we  were  detained  ica  a  flanv  days,  to  enable  us  to  r^Mir  a  sl^ht 
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acoident ;  and  here  occurred  an  event  wMoli  maj  Kem  aomewhat  sodden, 
eompared  wiUi  the  leiBurely  way  of  managing  socli  matten  preralent  at 
home.  We  all  went  and  spent  the  spare  time  on  shore,  as  a  matter  of 
flonne;  and  when  we  returned  on  board  a  ofaange  had  ooonrred  in  the 
condition  of  two  of  the  party,  Meredith  and  Flt^enoe  being  man  and 
wife.  The  colonel  vary  sensibly  remarked,  that  if  the  petsons  mainly 
concerned  saw  no  reason  for  deUy,  there  was  no  occasion  £>r  others  to 
start  difficulties,  so  hie  consent  was  easily  obtained ;  while  Mrs.  Merton 
was  really  so  solioitous  for  her  daughter's  happiness,  that  she  offered  no 
opposition  beyond  a  few  conventional  scruples,  which  were  easily  over- 
nded. 

Our  voyage  came  to  an  and  without  farther  incident.  Mrs.  MerediHi 
has  never  had  a  return  of  the  old  cr^ptoms,  and  the  last  time  I  saw  her 
was  at  the  Zoological  Oardens ;  bo  yon  may  gne»  that  she  is  not  much 
disturbed  by  ideas  in  which  wild-beasts  are  ooooemed.  She  was  thai  in 
perfect  health,  and  looking  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Aleredith  did  not 
return  to  India,  after  all,  but  resigned  the  service  for  more  pleasant  and 
profitable  employment  at  home.  His  friends  all  agree,  that  if  he  is  not  a 
happy  man,  he  must  be  hard  to  please.  It  is  satisbctory,  t«o,  to  be  able 
to  add,  that  Mrs.  Meredith  has  her  ball-dresses  made  after  the  same 
foshion  as  other  ladies,  and  that  no  traces  of  a  reason  exist  for  her 
wearing  them,  as  formerly,  high  up  in  the  throat. 

I  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  nature  of  the  incident  which  decided 
Meredith  upon  returning  to  India  before  his  leave  was  up.  It  was  a  dream ; 
and  this  is  how  he  described  it  to  me  one  night  when  I  had  been  dining 
at  his  house.  Hn.  Meredith  had  retired  early;  and  when  we  were  left 
to  oursalvee,  our  conversation  took  a  ■erioos  turn : 

"  I  dreamed,"  said  Meredith,  "  that  I  waa  standing  alone  in  the  midst 
of  a  wild  Indian  jungle.  I  bad  lost  my  way.  I  knew  not  whither  to 
torn,  and  was  considering  how  I  m%ht  sl^w  my  course  bytiie  sun,  which 
was  then  sinking  in  the  west,  when  I  h«ad  a  sadden  rustling  is  some 
bushes  dose  by.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  turn,  when  a  yoimg  tiger  sprang 
towards  me  with  s  bound.  I  drew  back,  to  place  myself  on  my  gwd ; 
but  the  tiger,  instead  of  showing  any  signs  of  ferocity,  seemed  as  timid 
as  a  hare,  crouched  at  my  feet,  and  plainly  sought  my  protection  against 
some  supposed  danger.  I  stooped  and  stroked  its  neck,  and  soothed  it 
as  one  would  a  fsToorite  dog.  Still  it  waa  not  pacified,  bat  cried  oat 
with  ftar,  shrinking,  and  trembling  in  every  limb.  As  I  renewed  my 
careesea,  in  order  to  assure  it  of  my  sympathy,  the  face  of  the  animal 
changed,  and  in  ita  place  I  distinctly  saw  th«  features  of  Florence,  her 
ejes  wet  with  tears,  and  showing  unmistakable  signs  of  distress  and 
temv.  The  vision  disappeared  while  I  was  tzying  to  speak  to  it,  and 
then  I  wob  with  a  start.  But  it  remained  so  strongly  im^nreased  upon 
my  mind  as  to  decide  me  npon  returning  to  India. 

"  I  did  not  mention  to  yon  at  the  time,  by  the  way,— I  did  not  men- 
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tion  it  to  any  body,  indeed,  bnt  the  colonel, — that  the  tiger  we  killed  on 
board  the  Hoogley  was  the  same  as  the  one  that  had  attacked  pocv 
Horence  vhea.  she  was  a  child.  The  Shergotty  one  oonld  not  have  been 
more  than  a  conple  of  years  old,  and  the  apparent  age  of  die  one  they 
were  bringing  home  would  correspond  exaoUy  with  the  time  that  hai 
ainoe  elapsed.  UoieoTer,  I  bare  another  proof.  I  soperintended  the 
(^wratdon  of  taking  that  rug  off  him." 

(I  was  sitting  with  my  feet  on  a  tiger-skin  mg — preeerred  with  the 
skull  and  olaws  on,  in  a  very  sportsman-like  manner — before  Meredith's 
study-fire.) 

"  Well,"  oostinued  Ueredith, "  if  yon  look  at  the  ekin,  yon  wiH  find  a 
bnllet-bole  in  the  shoulder;  and  her^is  the  ballet  I  took  from  the  fleeb 
underneath.  I  always  cany  it  aboot  with  me— there  may  be  a  charm 
in  it" 

And  as  ha  spoke  he  took  from  a  little  bag  whioh  he  wore  round  hia 
neok  a  rifle-buUet  of  a  conical  shape,  somewhat  flattened  near  the  point, 
as  it  might  be  had  it  come  in  contact  with  a  hard  sabstance  like  a  bone. 

I  did  not  like  to  make  the  remark,  bat  I  oould  not  help  remembering 
that  conical  bullets  were  not  nsed  at  the  time  when  the  Shergotty  ad- 
Tentnre  came  to  pass.     Meredith,  howerer,  anticipated  my  objection. 

"  The  shape  of  the  bullet,"  said  he,  "  I  consider  eonclusire  eridenoe. 
Hus  one,  you  will  observe,  although  conical,  does  not  altogether  resemble 
Uiose  now  in  use.  Its  peculiarities  enable  me  to  identify  it  as  one  of  a 
bateh  that  I  had  cast  by  way  of  experiment;  for  it  ocouired  to  me,  as  it 
did  to  many  other  men,  years  ago,  that  the  spherical-shaped  bullet  was 
not  the  most  efieotiTe.  Moreover,  this  bullet  fits  the  rifle  whiob  I  nsed 
at  the  time  perfectly." 

After  these  iaots  I  was  not  disposed  to  make  any  olgeotion  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  tiger.  But  the  remembrance  of  the  strange  story  in  which 
it  was  concerned  set  me  thinking.  However,  I  did  no  more  than  make  a 
vagne  remark  to  the  effect  that  the  circumstances  which  had  been  re- 
called to  my  recollection  were  of  a  "  very  curions"  character. 

"  Very  curious,  indeed,"  echoed  Meredith  musingly.  "  Of  course  every 
circumstance,  from  the  adventure  at  Shergotty  to  the  death  of  the  tiger 
on  board  the  Soogley,  can  be  accounted  for  by  purely  natural  causes. 
What  more  natural  than  that  I,  being  oat  prowling  for  prey,  should  come 
across  my  future  wife,  who  was  playing  truant  from  the  camp  ?  What 
more  natnral  than  that,  for  the  Uttle  service  I  was  able  to  render  her,  she 
should  be  very  grateinl  t»  me  as  a  child,  and  very  loving  to  me  as  a 
woman  ?  What  more  natnral  than  that  she  should  pme  away  and  grow 
wild  when  she  thought  I  had  jilted  her?  What  more  natural  than  that 
she  should  be  revived  l^  the  ezcitament  of  going  home,  and  &il  in 
strength  as  the  excitement  wore  off  ?  What  more  natural  than  that  she 
should  recover  under  my  professional  attendance  t — my  ncn-profeseional 
presenoe  having,  I  will  admit,  just  a  little  to  do  with  it.    And  as  ibr  my 
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dream,  nothing  ooold  be  mora  natural  then  ibsL  AS.  of  my  miiul  Aat 
wu  not  iiill  of  Florenee  was  ooonpied  with  tig«ni;  and  when  I  dreamed 
in  ABTiieBt,  (^  conne  I  dreamed  of  both.  It  may  be  that  than  were  otiis 
infiaenoeB  at  work,  and  that  the  relatione  betireeii  Florooe  and  tfae  tigor 
and  myself  wera  of  a  lees  comprehenaiUe  character.  But  it  ie  of  no  ok 
talking  about  thinge  that  we  don't  underetand,  and  I  think  we  ahall  both 
eleep  more  pleasantly  to-night  if  we  agree  to  cmaider  IJie  whole  affiur  •• 
nothing  mora  than  a  etriking  adventure,  a  mental  ^ook,  and  a  ooaple  of 
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As  the  world  grows  older,  man  grow  wim.  Knowledgs  belonged  to  dw 
aoeiento ;  bat  the  neienti,  it  mut  be  oaadidly  con&Mfld,  were  un&o- 
qnainted  with  that  denrabte  knowledge  whioh  made  the  reet  sterting, 
— the  art  of.api^yii^  what  tkej  knew.  Even  till  within  a  verj-  brief 
period,  we  rnodnna  hxre  been  groinng  abont  in  groM  dariuuM ;  a  thiek 
Tsil  hai  oorered  osr  ejea.  In  matton  relating  to  healtli,  private  and 
pnUio,  in  matlen  oonneoted  with  the  dom«atio  comfort  of  the  million, 
in  mattera  a&eting  the  material  weU-being  of  the  oonunnnity,  we  have 
boan  sadlj  ignorant  Our  rulers  and  law-makers,  fr<»n  emperors  down  to 
beadlea,  from  parhamenti  to  veetries,  have  taken  a  wwld  (^  trouble  to 
mmmtw"  order  and  tranquillity  ;  bnt  the;  luiTe  hitherto  oared  little  to 
«noaiirage  the  developoMnt  of  those  prinoiplee  which  ocmdiice  to  the 
happineas  of  die  manes.  Politioal  eooaomj  has  been  so  little  understood, 
Aat  our  aapieiit  Salons  have  generally  began  at  the  wrong  end,  and 
ereated  evila  which  it  haa  taken  geneiatioiis  to  oodo.  For  example, 
ladastiy,  I^ade,  and  Commeroe  have,  in  thor  very  tnfan«j,  been  laden 
with  a  weight  of  fetten  which  so  cramped  their  natand  action  as  to 
nndar  them  imahle  to  rea&se  all  tjie  benefits  fw  mankind  whioh  mankind 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  them.  Again,  people  loved  to  dwell  haddled 
together  in  narrow,  overiianging,  gloomy,  tmdrained  atreets,  in  towns 
hemutioally  sealed  by  hi^  and  ponderous  walls,  and  marvelled  that 
Plague  and  PeetOenoe  shoold  emne  anumgst  them  and  decimate  their 
families.  Jottice  avenged  herself  npon  the  oriminal  with  hideous  fero- 
aty,  instead  of  endeavouring,  in  a  spirit  of  equity  and  mercy,  to  reform 
him.  Labour  sened  her  victims,  and  vroAed  men,  women,  and  ohildrsn 
to  death  without  the  least  reflection ;  without  ealonlating  that  nature  re- 
ijnurea  lenoivation,  and  that  a  moiUrate  demand  npon  physioal  strength 
yidds  a  mnltqiliBd  harvevt 

The  greatest  ohange,  however,  is  visible  in  the  social  and  intellectual 
ideas  of  the  age.  It  is  nowadays  graciously  conceded  that  ignorance  is  not 
a  Uessing',  and  does  not  make  the  poor  happier  or  more  religions.  Hence 
t  new  theory  has  arisen,  that  if  ignorance  is  to  be  displaced  by  educa- 
tion,  education  must  be  rightly  directed.  Large  and  powerful  was  the 
■nny  of  obetrtustors ;  hot  it  has  been  defeated  by  the  few  eealons,  ear- 
Bsst,  mtelUgent,  prayerful,  and  devoted  workere  in  the  cause  of  intelleo- 
toal  and  sooial  improvement  The  bbonring  classes,  instead  of  being 
■Hoved  to  rot  and  fetto-  beneath  the  oold  ^ade  of  indi^rentism,  have 
been  regarded  as  a  par^  and  an  oseantrnl  part,  of  the  body  politic,  and 
duir  claims  to  oonaidaration  been  recognised  by  the  philanthropist 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  Social  Science  Association  has  been  fbrmed, 
with  the  direct  purpose  of  discovering  and  making  known  tbe  way  in 
wbiDh  prindplas  too  long  noogmsei  in  an  abstract  form  may  be  prsott- 
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cally  applied  to  our  vark-a-day  life,  and  pramote  the  irall-bfliiig  of  Uw 
humbler  clasBes. 

As  in  the  re^^  of  morality  there  are  offenoea  which  no  law  can  take 
cognisance  of,  so  in  the  social  world  there  is  g^d  to  be  effected  which 
no  legialatiwi  can  achieve.  It  it  to  supply  tUs  deficiency  that  the  in- 
dindnel  members  of  the  oommnni^  must  of  themselTcs  laboor;  and 
bravely  has  the  work  been  taken  in  hand.  In  onr  Ba^^ed  Schools,  In- 
dustrial Homes,  Free  labntries,  Pnblio  Iteoding-Booms,  and  Woiiaiig 
Hen's  Clabs,  we  have  an  ezoellent  iUttttration  ot  the  kind  of  labour  to 
which  we  partioalarly  allnde,  t^ngh  it  is  onr  intention  at  present  to  deal 
only  with  the  last 

When  Dr.  Birkbeck  established  the  Meobanios'  Institntions,  great 
were  the  expectations  formed  of  them.  It  was  in  an  age  of  great  men- 
tal ezaitemmt,  when  the  mind  of  the  multitude  was  awakening  from 
the  sleep  of  centuries.  Ifo  doubt  liis  worthy  founder's  project  was  an 
exoellant  one ;  but  either  from  internal  or  extraneous  defects  in  ite  organi- 
sation, it  has  been  a  oomparatiTe  fiulure.  The  "  Mechanics'  Institnta" 
belongs  no  kniger  to  the  meobaoic ;  it  has  been  taken  possession  of  by 
the  middle  olasBeB,  and  the  shopkeeper  instead  of  the  artisan  is  to  be 
found  on  its  Board  of  Directors,  with  a  sprinkling  of  clergymen  and  genta^ 
as  [n^dents  and  vice-presidents  to  give  it  an  air  of  aristocracy,  and  to 
take  care  that  tiiis  ark  of  knowledge  did  not  drift  away  into  the  stormy 
waters  of  Democracy  and  Irreligion.  Hence  those  for  whom  the  Institute 
was  originally  designed  have  been  left  stranded  upon  the  shoals  and 
quicksands  of  a  seductive  world ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  the  work- 
ing classes  remain,  to  a  vary  large  extent^  in  their  former  state  of  ignor- 
ance and  vioe — intemperance,  improvidsnoe,  and  a  reli^ous  indifference 
prevailing  largely  amongst  them. 

To  remedy  this  crjing  evil  great  and  laudable  efforts  have  been  recently 
made  to  establish  Working  Men's  Clubs  and  Institutes.  The  word  eMia, 
in  our  opinion,  preferable  to  that  oitTutituie;  for  thonghone  of  the  main 
objects  is  to  afford  opportunities  for  mental  improvement,  recreation,  and 
mutual  helpfulness,  not  the  least  is  to  enable  the  working  men  of  tlie 
locality  in  which  it  is  established  to  enjoy  rational  social  intercourse  with 
each  other.  In  &ct,  they  are  intended  to  impart  to  the  industrial  classes 
that  which  they  have  not  jet  known, — sociBl  life.  By  sodal  life  is 
meant,  in  the  fint  pUce,  plecuant  company,  but  not  tiiis  only  or  obiefiy ; 
it  is  intended  to  include  the  feelingB  and  habits,  and  all  the  various  ibrms  of 
activity,  appropriate  to  the  whole  range  of  working  men,  or  at  least  to  all 
those  who  would  realise  their  actual  position  of  living  togetiier  as  fellow- 
workers,  as  neighbours,  as  citizens,  and  as  men.  But  tJie  promoters  of 
these  institutions  have  a  still  higher  olgeot  than  merely  making  ihsm 
places  where  men  can  oome  to  get  a  Uttle  amusement  or  a  little  instnio- 
tion,  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  pleasant  chat  They  desire, — and  this  is  an 
important  aim, — that  the  members  should  be  led  to  feel  an  interest  in  one 
anodier's  welfare,  and  be  anxious  to  promote  the  common  good.    This 
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is  the  end  they  hare  in  new ;  and  they  hope  to  effect  this  hi^h  and 
moral  object  by  oombining  the  sooiability  of  the  clab-room  with  the 
studies  of  the  dau-room.  The  two  aie  Bapplementary,  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  one,  it  has  been  found,  iaepires  generone  social  sentimental 
whilst  the  other  is  the  best  gnarantee  fer  substantial  knowledge, 
steady  habit^  personal  effort,  and  a  sense  of  duty.  Without  theee  con- 
ditions,  it  is  asserted  no  society  oonld  long  hold  ti^ther.  "  The  club," 
says  the  author  of  HinU  and  Suggestion*  Jbr  the  Formation  and 
ManagemaU  of  Working  Men't  Clubt  and  Instiiutet,  "  will  be  most 
honoured,  most  lored,  and  most  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  found  as 
opportunity  within  its  walls,  alone  or  together  with  others,,  to  put  forth 
their  effort  for  the  good  of  alL  Thus,  by  Tarioos  means,  he  must  1>e 
encouraged  to  do  what  he  can  for  the  general  snocess  of  the  enterprise 
and  for  the  indindual  comfort  and  welfare  of  his  brother  memhers.  In 
proportion  as  this  corporate  brotherly  spirit  is  evoked  and  cherished,  the 
club  will  not  only  be  secoring  the  best  chance  of  permanence,  but  will  be 
sure  to  do  far  greater  good  while  it  lasts  than  could  have  been  effected 
by  the  most  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  or  by  any  mere  accumulation  of 
mere  teaching  appliances;  and  assuredly,  in  proportion  as  men  are  thus 
brought  away  Jrom  mere  animal,  or  often  debasing  enjoyment,  into  a  state 
of  higher  social  life,  into  collision  with  thoughtful,  inqoiring  minds,  and 
into  a  moral  foUowship  with  each  other,  both  their  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  will  be  unfolded,  more  advanced  education  will  be  desired,  and  the 
way  prepared  for  the  quickeniag  nurture  of  their  higheet  spiritufd  Ufe,  to- 
wards which  efforts  forthe  true  and  enduring  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures 
necessarily  tend."  This  is  a  clear  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  what  it  is 
proposed  to  accomplish  through  the  instrumentality  of  these  eeCaUishments. 
The  main  principle  of  weakness  in  the  mechanics'  institute  was  the 
deficiency  of  the  working-class  element  on  its  board  of  management. 
As,  we  have  observed,  others  undertook  to  do  for  the  members  that  which 
it  was  their  privilege  to  do  for  themselves ;  the  result  was,  they  became 
repelled  by  the  oold  shoulder  thus  shown  them,  and  abstained  ftom  at- 
tending at  th<»e  places  originated  solely  for  their  benefit  A.  primaty 
principle,  and  one  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  vitality  of  the  work- 
ing men's  club  or  institute,  is,  that  the  members  should  be  made  to  feel 
,  responsible  for  the  successes  of  the  Society,  and  be  intrusted  with  a 
corresponding  share  in  its  management.  Experience  proves  every  day 
that  I^is  is  essentially  necessary  if  we  would  insure  a  healthy  and  per- 
manent institution.  In  some  cases  the  Managing  Committee  consistn 
wholly  of  working  men,  who  have  obtained  counsel  and  help  from  those 
above  them  competent  and  willing  to  give  both.  In  others,  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  of  a  more  mixed  character ;  yet  the  men  of  all  classes 
have  worked  sociably  and  harmoniously  together.  OccasionaUy  the  trus- 
tees have  formed  a  sort  of  Conned  of  Consultation.  Whatever  the  com- 
position of  the  managing  body,  however,  one  half  at  least— if  failure  it 
to  be  avoided — should  consist  of  the  working  classes.  C  OOqIc 
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It  will  not  be  nuintenstiii^  to  give  a  (em  details  of  the  operatioa  of 
some  of  these  Working  Man's  Glaba.  -The  payment  required  ij  difirent 
establishmenta  Tazies  Jrom  one  bal^Mniiy  per  week  np  to  eightpenoe 
per  monUi,  and  in  some  instanoea  one  shilling  ia  oha^ed ;  u  a  mle, 
a  halfpenny  per  week  has  been  found  to  be  too  little,  and  two  ahillingi 
per  quarter  decidedly  too  mnoh.  Of  oourse  the  queation  of  finance  is  tiis 
most  embarrassing  one.  The  ret  angvxta  domi  has  nipped  in  the  bod 
many  a  noble  loheme ;  and  tiie  Working  Men's  Clabs  have  been  fovind  to 
be  no  exception.  The  object  of  the  promoters  is  to  nuke  them  self-«Dp- 
porting ;  but  at  present  few  of  them  are  able  to  get  over  tlie  threshold 
of  die  prelimiaaiy  ontlay  without  the  contribntion  of  friends,  and  in 
many  localities  a  considerable  portion  of  the  onrrent  expenses  hae  to  be 
met  by  friendly  assistance.  The  next  important  point  is  the  mode  of  ad- 
mission. Some  institutions  require  a  ballot  for  the  caadidate  proposed ; 
bat  this  is  regarded,  and  rightly  so,  as  extremely  objectionable.  The 
public- house,  it  is  argued,  requires  no  proposing  or  btJlotiDg  for  ad* 
miasion  to  the  tap-room;  and  every  possible  hindrance  to  working  men 
ifnning  these  clubs  and  institutions  should,  therefore,  be  removed,  and 
the  payment  of  the  required  subscription  be  considered  sufficient  to 
constitata  membership.  As  a  rule,  the  officers  of  the  dab  consist  of  a 
president,  treasurer,  secretary,  auditors,  and  committee,  elected  in  moat 
eases  annually,  but  in  some  cases  every  six  monthB,  Half  the  committee 
sometimes  retire  in  rotation  annually.  The  rooms  are  generelly  k^ 
open  irom  eight  in  the  moniijig  till  ten  at  night,  and  in  some  lai^ 
towns  as  late  as  eleven.  We  perceive  that  the  consideration  of  the  rooms 
bemg  open  on  Sundays  is  vaguely  put  by  the  author  of  tho  Binta  and 
Svggettitnu  ;  he  deeming  it  simply  "  desiraUe  under  snoh  arrangemeota 
as  may  be  made  by  the  local  committee."  But  why  should  there  be 
any  hesitation  at  all  ?  It  ia  most  essential  that  on  tJiat  very  day,  whea 
the  working  classes  are  thrown  most  upon  themselves,  and  are  left  to 
that  worst  of  all  temptations,  idleness,  that  they  should  have  their  Club 
to  resort  to ;  otherwise,  in  our  estimation,  it  breaks  down  at  a  very  cri- 
tical moment,  and  foils  to  offer  help  when  help  is  most  needed.  It  onght 
therefore  to  be  considered  a  material  point  that  these  institutions  should 
have  their  doors  thrown  wide  open  on  the  Sabbath.  Refreshments,  at 
a  matter  of  course,  are  provided,  and  at  the  lowest  possible  coat,  and  of 
the  best  quality.  Smoking  is  also  ssnctioned,  though  the  introduction 
of  intoxicating  liquors  has  as  yet  been  prohibited;  nor  are  we  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  the  decision  which  has  been  arrived  at,  after  mndi  re- 
flection and  a  balancing  of  the  pros  and  cant.  It  ia  doubtless  desirable 
that  the  comfort  of  the  memb^  should  be  promoted  to  the  utmost,  and 
that  even  a  pint  should  not  be  withheld  from  their  parched  lips,  except 
under  the  very  strongest  conviction  that  the  permission  would  be  injurious 
to  the  Society, 

As  U>  tlie  internal  airangements,  it  is  endeavoured  to  make  them  as 
attractive  as  possible.    In  focl^  as  the  Working  Men's  Chib  is  to  be  in- 
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traded  w  th«  rival  of  die  pnblnt-lunue,  it  aaxmta&j  must  be  so ;  bnt  of 
ooBtae  all  am  not  equally  well  fitted  oat  Ab  a  rule,  die  object  has  been 
to  pzOTide  RD  eaeilj-BooesaiUe  room,  where  GonYersatioB  can  be  carried 
01^  newBpapcn  read,  refreslunate  obtained,  and  sncb  games  as  oben, 
dtanglita,  bagatde,  parlonr-baUB,  domiooei,  &a.,  enjoyed.  Where  the 
fimda  peimit,  oAiii'.i^M'al  roome  are  provided;  and  tliese  are  respective 
set  wptat  for  reading  and  snuddng,  for  classes,  oommittee  meetings, 
general  bnsuusB  porpeaeB,  leotnres,  meetings,  ixneerte,  and  sooi^  en- 
tartaimnaate.  These  arTasgwDeota,  however,  are  altogether  controlled 
by  looal  circumstenoee  and  the  bCkIb  <^  the  club  ezoheqner.  Uitsie  is 
aspeoially  admitted  into  the  programme,  as  possessing  a  potent  influence  in 
softening  and  hannonising  tfce  ohaneter.  It  is  aeoordiDglf  raoommended 
that,  whore  possible,  every  institaite  should  have  hs  {uano.  Bnt  the  list 
of  atbaotioBS  does  not  aid  here.  After  the  olab-rooms  bare  been  eetab- 
lishod,  cme  or  two  nights  in  the  week  an  set  aside  for  especial  entertain- 
mento,  sooh  as  leadugs  &om  intensfing  anthote,  short  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  travel  and  adveotnre,  ^impees  at  the  lives  of  eminent  men, 
musio  and  singing  or  recdtations,  exhibitions  of  miorosoopes,  stereoscopes, 
pictures,  dissoWing- views,  woifa  of  art,  and  oliier  objecU  of  interest. 
At  pieaent,  and,  as  we  think,  jndidoosly,  no  graat  effort  is  made  towards 
compelling  the  edueation  of  the  membere.  A  lai^  nnmber  will  not  or 
mamot.  at  fiiat  aooept  instmotioD,  exoept  is  a  gradual  and  popnlar  tbrai. 
lliis  defect  should  be  very  gently  dealt  with,  and  any  systatnatio  attempt  to 
pnt  them  in  classes  will  oidy  r^>el  tbem.  Of  oonrse,  for  those  of  higher 
a^tirations  and  greater  capacity  for  head-work  provision  afaonld  be  and 
is  made,  advasoed  olaeses  in  connexion  witli  the  clnb  or  instittate  being 
eataUi^ed  die  instant  that  efficient  means  fw  die  pnipoae  are  found  to  be 
fort^ooming.  It  has  moreover  bees  fennd  beneficial,  as  oondueing  to  sti- 
ranlate  thongbt  as  well  as  to  oreato  ui  int««st  inthemen,  toencosragedls' 
oassicai ;  sn^  belies  as  friendly  and  eoSperative  sooietiee,  ir^^es,  strikes, 
trade-unioas,  temperanoe,  Ac.,  bong  found  to  excite  the  mental  enei^es 
as  wdlas  praetieal  knowledge  of  die  debstars. 

Wooing  Men's  Clnbs  are  at  present  only  in  their  infimcy ;  neverthe- 
less naariy  a  hondred  bare  already  been  established  in  different  partA  of 
the  kingdom,  and  it  is  grati^ing  to  know  diat  they  have  been  fbnnded, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  pbilanthropie  exertion  of  ladiee;  and  it  is  ladies 
who  are  the  most  active  in  supporting  them,  and  who  give  them,  by  their 
gentle  iiifiaence,.a  mwe  sociable  cbaraeter.  In  Binningbam  there  are  no 
loM  than  four  insdtotions,  in  tbe  Tower  Hamlets  fonr,  in  Southampton 
tluee,  in  Wednesbary  two,  whilst  frwh  ones  are  being  weekly  fbnndai 
IB'  die  mempolis.  The  Committee  of  die  Union  are  endeavottring  to 
pruooto  thdr  eatablishmgnt,  not  only  in  onr  large  towns,  bat  in  tbe 
veiy  villages,  where  die  aUtnemoits  of  the  tavern  are  equally  potent 
■irith  the  sednotions  of  the  gin-palace. 

Mnob  may  be  expected  fiwu  die  foundation  of  these  worldngmen's  clubs 
and  iutitnto  unions.    Cooperation  ie  strangth,  and  wider  die  influence  of 
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tliis  Conunittee  of  gcoeni  Superintendence,  which  holdi  oat  a  libenl  ind 
fostering  hand,  many  a  faittering  dnb  may  be  firmly  rooted,  whilat  tlie  Imm 
ofmanymarema^beinccessfdlljlaid.  Theol^ectofthliCoancili>toaasist 
from  time  to  time  the  affiliated  local  Bodeties  by  loan*  of  uunury,  grante  of 
booke,diagrams,  dko.,  to  such  extent  astheirfundBvillalloir.  Theymore- 
orer  propose  establiahing  cuvulating- libraries  for  the  Tariona  districts,  to 
asBiBt  in  the  pnrohBseofbooksti&o.  at  reduced  prices,  to  obtaizilectorenand 
teachers,  to  isene  papers  bearing  npon  Workiiig  Hen's  Clnbs,  on  qnestions 
of  interest  to  working  men,  to  give  information  or  adrioe  on  any  matten 
brought  imder  their  notice,  and  by  Bendiog  depntatunu  or  agmts  to 
assist  in  organising  or  carrying  on  the  varioos  plans  of  meetings  •ontem- 
plated  either  by  the  oentoal  or  the  local  Society.  To  cement  still  farther 
this  friendly  feeling,  this  fellowship,  it  is  intended  that  oonferences  shall 
be  held  quarterly  or  half-yearly  npon  the  subjects  speoially  relating  to 
the  derelopment  and  permanent  advancement  of  working  men's  dnbe, 
at  which  del^ates  from  the  various  affiliated  societieB  can  attend.  It 
is  impoosible  to  enumerate  all  the  advantages  whioh  the  promoten  of 
this  Union  hope  to  derive  from  this  administrative  oofiperadon;  bat  we 
cannot  overlook  one  material  reform  which  it  is  likely  to  bring  abou^  and 
for  whioh  the  working  man  should  be  deefdy  gratefoL  It  is  well  known 
how  oppressive  to  the  poor,  hard-working,  ill-paid  labourer  is  the  present 
system  of  keeping  the  register  of  those  wanting  employment  at  public- 
hoosee.  Besides  the  temptation  to  drinking  it  holds  out,  the  injnstioe 
to  the  men  themselves  is  intolerable.  The  &8t  calls  off  that  roister  are 
not  always  those  whose  names  are  highest  on  the  list,  but  too  often  the 
landlord's  best  onitomers.  Uan  going  to  this  "  house  of  call"  to  enter 
their  names  or  to  inquire  the  result  of  their  application  mnst^  as  a  rule, 
stand  somediing  "  for  the  good  of  the  honse,"  and  in  too  many  instanoee 
the  foreman  and  the  publican  play  into  each  other's  hands.  Wherever  » 
Working  Afen's  Club  exists,  however,  this  register  of  persons  needing  em- 
ployment, as  well  Bs  a  list  of  masters  seekiog  for  men,  may  be  duly  kept 
on  the  establishment  A  movement  has  already  been  made  wi^  tlds 
object  in  view  in  Liverpool  among  the  tailors,  and  for  trades  generally 
at  Notting  Hill,  SouUiampton,  Leeds,  and  various  other  plaoes.  Am 
these  dabs  extend  over  the  country,  become  affiliated  to  the  Central 
Sodety,  and  miited  with  each  other,  the  registers  will  evidently  serve 
a  varie^of  neefnl  purposes,  and  aid  considerably  in  promoting  a  free  dr- 
cnlation  of  labour.  Young  men  ooming  from  the  oonntry  to  large  towns 
for  work  at  present  go  straight  to  a  "  house  of  call,"  engage  a  smgle 
room  for  a  lodging  in  the  ndghbourhood,  and  seek  the  company  they  foel 
a  natural  desire  for  in  a  public-house — the  one,  of  course,  in  whioh  the 
register  is  kept,  and  whioh  is  most  likely  frequented  by  many  of  their 
feUow-labourera.  I^  however,  the  roister  were  kept  at  the  Working 
Uen's  Club^  and  they  carried  with  them  a  friendly  introduction  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  it,  their  6iat  start]  on  a  new  period  of  lifo  would 
be  made  under  healthy  and  improving  inflnenoes,  instead  of  under  tJton 
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vhicli  are  now  too  generally  injnriooB  in  tbemselviee,  and  often  lead  to  the 
most  deplorable  reaulta. 

Wh«i  widely  estabUfihed  and  efficiently  carried  out,  it  is  impoBsiUe  to 
tall  the  good  that  will  ultimately  be  accomplished  by  this  new  metliod  of 
winning  the  industrial  classes  from  their  present  demoralisiag  and  un- 
oomibrtable  mode  of  existence,  to  a  more  eirilised  phase  of  sooal  life. 
A  generation  mnat  ba  springing  up  which  has  already  felt  the  trans- 
forming touch  of  the  Ra^ed-Sohool  system ;  and  to  these  the  Working 
Men's  Clubs  and  institntes,  as  at  present  ngsnised,  directly  appeal. 
We  therdbre  confidently  trust  that  this  great  object  will  be  kept  OOB- 
Btantly  in  view  by  those  who  have  so  phiknthropically  undertaken  tJie 
arduoos  and  anxious  task  of  founding  and  extdnding  them.  If  they 
adhere  to  this  programme,  they  will  supply  a  vast  want. 
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A  PEBSONAL  BEUNISCENCE. 

Soke  names  bear  a  fatolitj  with  them.  The  name  of  "  Gonstantine"  haa 
bees  a  &tal  one  to  PoUod.  Weeks  have  Bcanely  grown  into  months 
since  the  hanh  overbearing  policy  and  oppressive  msaaorea  of  one  Gon- 
Btantine,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  and  brother  of  its  Emperor,  have  forced 
the  kng-sufferio^  Poles  into  an  insnnection,  the  issue  of  which  liee  still 
hidden  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  another 
Gonstantine,  Grand  DA»  of  Russia,  and  likewise  brother  of  the  then 
reigning  Emperor,  drove  the  distracted  country  into  a  previous  insurreo- 
tion,  by  a  treatment  still  more  harsh  and  overbearing,  and  by  measares 
still  more  oppressive.  Compared  with  his  feariiil  uncle,  the  second  Con- 
stantme  is  the  mild  pupil  of  modem  civilisation;  compared  with  the 
hideous  tyranny  of  the  "  First  of  tlie  Constantines,"  his  oppression  has  been 
the  gentlest  of  governments.  With  that "  Firet  of  the  Constantines,"  that 
wild  and  nnooutrollgble  offspring  of  a  mad  father,  circumstances  m^e 
me  personally  acquainted :  his  portrait  claims  some  historical  interest. 

I  waa  bnc  a  youth  when,  in  the  month  of  June  1830,  I  suddenly 
resolved  one  day,  while  enjoying  the  delights  of  Vienna,  to  push  on  ti) 
Russia,  and  explore  new  regions  for  the  gratification  of  a  craving  carioeity 
and  an  insatiate  spirit  of  romance.  Though  light-hearted  and  careless  in 
general,  I  was  still  too  old  a  traveller  not  to  have  my  passport  duly  pre- 
sented at  the  Russian  Embassy  for  the  official  vim  to  tbatjealouslj-guarded 
country.  Not  the  slightest  objection  was  offered  on  tbe  occasion;  not 
the  iaintest  shadow  of  official  demur  clouded  tbe  feeling  fo  dear  to  an 
Englishman's  heart,  and  so  ofieia  in  hie  moutb, — "  All  right  I"  I  started 
without  a  foreboding  of  any  possible  hindrance  from  anthoritieB,  however 
rigid,  and  with  the  clearest  of  conscienoes  as  to  any  political  opinions, 
"  suspected"  or  otherwise,  seeing  that  my  superficial  mind  never  took  any 
thought  on  such  subjects,  as  not  clearly  akin  to  the  main  objects  of  my 
wanderings — tbe  romautic  and  the  picturesque.  These  remarks  form  a 
necessary  pre&ce  to  what  afterwards  occurred,  although  they  tend  to 
obscure  radier  than  elucidate  the  mystery  of  the  occurrences,— a  mystery 
never  to  be  cleared  up, — ^the  mystery  of  a  madman's  motives. 

Adventures  in  plenty,  to  my  heart's  content^  escorted  me  on  my 
journey  through  Cracow  to  the  gates  of  Warsaw;  but  as  they  have  no 
hearing  on  the  circumstances  which  attended  my  unexpectedly  lengthy 
sojourn  in  the  latter  city,  they  will  find  no  place  here. 

It  so  chanced,  on  my  arrival  at  Warsaw,  that  the  last  Polbh  Dist^  or 
figment  of  a  Diet,  was  being  held  there.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  of 
Russia  and  the  Empress  were  present  on  a  temporary  visit  Balls,  re- 
views, festivitdes,  illuminations,  imperial  receptions,  were  succeeding  each 
other  in  hot-haste  rapidity,  day  by  day,  night  by  night.    The  pleasant 
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and  glittering  eottaij  of  state-KJoioiag  ma  b^g  enacted  in  &n  ^ 
streets  and  Eflloons  of  Warsaw ;  and  wliat  a  mere  comedy  it  was,  boob  to 
be  foUowad  by  a  fearful  tragedy !  It  wa«  not  my  nat^  then  to  look 
beneadt  tlie  aurfaee;  no  eye  was  more  easily  dazzled,  no  heart  more 
easily  gratified  by  the  splendour,  than  my  own ;  but  ha  details,  intovst- 
ing  as  they  might  prove  in  eome  respects,  again  form  no  part  of  the  par- 
poee  of  this  paper. 

Agreeable  as  was  the  show,  my  impatient  spirit  was  longing  to  be 
"onwards,  onwards"  on  my  journey.  On  applying  for  my  passport, 
delivered  up,  as  was  the  custom,  at  the  city  barriera,  I  was  told,  to  my 
Bur]»iBe,  that  diera  was  soma  "  little  dilficnlty."  In  &  few  hours  after- 
wards, I  was  officially  informed  that  a  oompuls<»y  visit,  on  my  part^  waa 
earnestly  requested  by  the  director  of  the  police.  By  that  awfiil  iimo- 
taonary  the  unknown  faot  was  oommanicatod  to  me,  with  the  blandest  of 
smiles,  but  in  the  most  peremptory  of  tones,  that  my  ]MS8port  was  not 
en  riffle,  and  I  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  my  journey.  Vainly 
I  entreated,  expostulated,  blustered,  protested  that  my  passport  emanated 
iiom  the  highest  fiu^isb  anthoritiss,  and  was  duly  signed  by  Russian ;  and 
even — Hraven  help  my  folly  ! — swaggered  about  the  liberty  of  an  English- 
man, and  the  "  rights  of  nations,"  of  whioh  I  knew  not  the  very  alphabet. 
With  a  tone  still  as  peremptory,  although  with  a  smile  ever  bland,  I  waa 
positively  informed  that  all  was  useless,  bat  that  I  might  seek  redrees  by 
presenting  a  petition  on  the  subjaot  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine. 
Now  this  same  Giaitd  Duke  Constantine  was,  rightluUy  and  legally, 
nothi^  more  than  the  oommander  ■of  the  foroes  in  PoWid,  and  had  no 
poesilde  oonoem  with  a  wandering  En^ishman  and  his  paasporL  But  he 
had  long  since  nsurped  the  Amotions  of  Viceroy  of  the  lan^  we  the  last 
legal  Polish  Vioeroy,  deceased,  and  never  replaoed.  I  was  clearly  caught, 
like  a  poor  innocent  mouse,  in  a  trt^.  I  could  neither  turn  back  on  mj 
way,  nor  go  on.  Waa  I,  then,  a  prisoner  J  If  so,  why  7  These  were  con- 
siderations which  no  inquiry,  and  no  mental  investigation  of  my  own, 
oonld  satisfactorily  anwer.  There  was  supposed  to^be  a  sort  of  offictsl 
English  consul  at  Warsaw,  I  believe ;  but,  if  so,  the  gentleman  was  nan 
inoeniui  at  the  time.  I  accepted  the  suggestion  offered,  or  perhaps,  to 
qwak  niore  correotly,  obeyed  the  order  given.  My  petition  waa  duly 
protocoled  and  addrenad  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine.  Some  days 
went  by ;  no  answer  was  returned.  I  was  growing  not  only  weary  and 
impatient,  but  somewhat  anxious  withal,  when,  one  day,  a  Colonel  Baron 
von  Saaa,  with  whom  an  apparent  chance  had  made  me  acquainted,  and  of 
whom  more  hereafter,  suggested  that  I  had  bettw  solicit  a  presentation 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Ccmstantine, — the  HUggeetion,  as  I  quickly  discovered} 
having  been  an  order  emanating  from  the  Grand  Duke  himself.  Mor»- 
over,  with  a  friendliness  which  appeared  singular  to  me  at  the  moment 
from  an  almost  entire  stranger,  but  at  the  time  no  mora  than  singular, 
as  no  Buspioioua  of  any  hidden  vocations  of  my  agreealide  acquaintanoa 
tBlered  my  mind,  he  offered  to  be  himself  my  introducer.     I  aeoepted. 
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I  hare  A^qoend;  womlered  sinoe  wliat  vonld  hare  lu4)petiLed  had  I 
refiised. 

Orders  arrived  forthwitli  that  I  should  hold  myself  ready  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Grand  Duke  the  following  day,  at  hu  residence  in  the 
Belvedere  Palace,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  Strange  as  this  early 
hour  appeared  to  the  novice,  it  was  even  late ;  aodienoes,  as  I  subse- 
quently  learned,  were  not  unfreqnently  held  at  four.  The  Grand  Dnke 
was  ingenious  in  the  sdence  of  lesser  torment  to  those  around  him,  even 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  wall-being. 

To  the  Belvedere  Palace,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  I  drove  one 
bright,  but  somewhat  chilly,  morning  of  June ;  or  did  the  chill  I  felt,  as  I 
shivered  in  my  droska,  arise  from  an  indefinite  feeling  of  awe,  at  being 
ushered  into  die  presence  of  a  despot,  of  whose  insane  violence  dark  and 
mysterious  rumours  had  already  reached  my  ears  ?  Perhaps  so.  Yet  I 
was  too  young  and  light-hearted  to  indulge  in  presentimentB  of  evil,  and 
had  no  natural  awe  of  persons  in  high  places.  Besides,  what  had  I  to 
fear  7  at  least,  so  Z  reasoned  with  myself.  There  was  nothing  certainly 
in  the  aspect  of  the  so-called  palace  to  ohera  the  heart,  or  remove  any 
ohill  upon  the  feelii^.  It  was  a  ^san  red  building,  plain  in  every  sense, 
not  to  say  ugly;  and  as  my  droska,  which  had  groped  along  the  road, 
suddenly  took  to  creeping  before  the  tall  iron  railings  in  front,  and  then 
sto{^d  with  a  jerk  at  the  gate,  as  if  the  very  horses  were  suddenly 
smitten  with  awe,  it  looked,  to  my  astonished  eyes,  more  like  a  barmok, 
not  to  say  a  prison,  than  a  palace.  I  passed  the  sentinels  unchallenged. 
Orders  had  evidently  been  given.  The  strange  darkling  sileno^  that 
prevailed  did  but  increase  the  feeling  of  oppression  which  the  aspect  of 
the  cheerktt  palaoe  caused  to  creep  more  ohillily  than  ever  over  the 
mind.  In  subsequent  days  I  got  more  accustomed  to  the  place,  and  the 
ohill  gradually  passed  off  in  some  degree,  though  never  wholly;  but  I 
afterwards  learned  that  it  was  a  common  saying  in  Warsaw,  that  the  frogs 
never  dared  to  croak  in  the  neighbouring  ponds  when  Constantine  so- 
joomed  at  the  Belvedere. 

That  the  palaoe  was  as  cheerless  within  as  without,  I  quickly  learned, 
when  I  was  met  by  my  aoquaintanoe.  Colonel  von  Sass,  on  the  threshold, 
and  oondactod,  with  a  whisper  here  and  a  mormur  there,  bestowed  on 
various  military  forms  that  were  marshaled  on  either  side,  to  a  spatnous 
but  tolerably  bare  anto-room.  Here  every  thing  again  was  plain  and  un- 
adorned ;  every  where  the  atmosphere  was  pervaded  by  that  awful  chill. 
In  the  apartment  stood,  in  a  group,  several  officers.  They  were  convers- 
ing in  a  low  tone  among  themselves — a  tone  that  involuntarily  called  the 
words  of  Shakespeare  to  my  mind :  "  In  bondsman's  key,  with  hated 
breath,  and  whispering  humbleness."  They  were  joined  by  my  intro- 
ducer ;  and  my  little  British  pride  was  aroused  within  me  when  I  could  not 
but  observe  that  their  conversation  was  now  of  me,  and  that,  as  heads 
were  turned  now  and  then  to  scan  my  person,  many  a  low  and,  it  seemed, 
J  ohnckle  was  indulged  in.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  were 
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ranged  MTsnl  aab-offieerg  and  privateB  of  Tariona  Tegimenta,  eTidently 
intended  for  the  inapection  of  the  Graitd  Doke.  The  long  minates  were 
not  i^eBBuit  ones,  as  I  stood  in  my  iaolated  and  awktraid  poaitioii,  awara 
tiiat  I  was  the  object  of  lemark.  Saddenly  tlie  door  of  an  inner  ^>art- 
mant  opesod.  There  waa  a  general  start,  a  rapid  formal  ranging  of 
arer;  bodj  preaenC  But  it  was  a  &lBe  alarm ;  it  was  only  a  smart  ad- 
jotaut,  who  entered  with  a  janntj,  bat  still  oat-like,  etep,  distnrbing  the 
silence  only  with  the  clanking  of  his  spurs.  After  a  murmured  greeting 
he  bestowed  his  attention  on  the  "speotmens"  of  the  Grand  Duke's 
militaiy  hot-home,  ranged  against  the  waU,  polling  the  hair  of  one, 
punching  the  «heek  of  asoUier,  knocking  up  the  head  of  a  third,  and 
going  through  these  rough  manoeuTres  wilii  &pumo  accompaniment  of  un- 
harmonions  oaths  «m  tovrdine.  Another  false  alarm — another  adjutant : 
more  low  greetings,  more  punching  and  pulling  and  knocking  of  heads, 
with  an  accompaniment  of  a  similar  symphony  in  another  key.  The  poor 
puppets  submitted  to  the  exercise  of  fists  and  fingers  as  mere  machines. 
The  adjutants  again  disappeared.  Then  came  alongpaose,  moreoppreseiTe 
xhan  all  the  previous  deadly  cbill.  At  last  tihe  fblding-doora  of  tho  inner 
room  were  thrown  open.  Again  a  spasmodic  start  of  all  there  present, 
aaving  the  puppets,  who  seemed  to  have  been  drilled  oat  of  all  vitality, 
A  hoarse  aunnar  from  within  the  room  beyond — and,  followed  by  his 
adjutants  and  general  officers,  the  Grand  Duke  Gonstantine  strode  quickly 
into  the  room.    Spite  of  myself,  my  heart  boat  painfully. 

As  the  dreaded  man  passed  alcmg  the  gathered  line  of  officers,  he  con- 
descended to  return  their  murmured  salntadon  with  a  series  of  grunts. 
Ho  then  fixed  his  sharp  eyes  on  the  young  foreigner  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room  with  a  prolonged  and  steady  stare,  knitting  his  brows  with  a  heavy 
scowl  the  while.  Presently  he  tossed  his  head  back  with  another  grun^ 
and,  without  fiirther  notice  or  salutation,  strode  to  examine  the  puppets 
selected  for  his  inspection.  There  was  a  very  visible  agitation  and  on- 
easiness  pervading  the  oouatenanceB  of  the  officen  in  attandance.  Will 
the  dreaded  man  find  any  thing  wrong  f  The  Grand  Duke  gave  a  word 
of  command.  The  poppets  mandied  as  &  as  the  space  would  pennit. 
Another  wcod  of  command,  and  the  puppets  went  through  some  passes  of 
sword-exercise.  Pretty  doll's  play  it  was.  I  had  played  a  eimilargame 
with  figures  on  a  mimic  stage.  One  would  have  thought,  to  see  the 
soared  and  anxious  taoes  of  the  officers  on  duty,  that  the  &te  of  the  world 
hungby  a  hair  upon  the  next  Jew  momenta.  Aa  I  afterwards  learned,  had 
but  a  button  been  out  of  a  place,  a  belt  disordered  but  by  a  hair's  breadth,  a 
step  or  a  sword-pass  but  the  fraction  of  an  inch  out  of  regalation,  rage  and 
fmy  would  have  been  thundered  by  the  angry  despot  j  general,  colonel, 
quartermaster, — all  would  have  been  placed  under  arreet;  every  private 
would  have  received  five  hundred  lashes;  and  all  around  would  have  suf- 
fered the  most  ignominious  of  moral  mar^rdoms  during  the  day.  Tint 
momiug,  as  propitious  fates  would  have  it,  the  thunder  never  so  much  as 
growled.    [Hie  fatal  words,  "  oontraiy  to  regnlatuu,"  were  never  spoken. 
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The mititarydeqmt did  not  smile, but liuBikooewaani£ci«nt.  Thespell 
of  terror  was  brolcen.    The  orisis  of  the  da;  was  pataed. 

I  had  pravioudy  seen  the  Grand  Duke  Gcnistaiitiiw  at  a  great  review. 
But  during;  the  process  of  this  inspection  I  was  able,  for  the  first  time,  to 
scan  his  person  near  and  narrowly.  What  a  oontnut  to  his  brother,  the 
Emperor  Nicholas !  The  one  at  that  time  in  the  prime  sad  perfection  at 
manly  beauty,  although  of  cold  and  awe-inspiring  ^pe ;  the  other,  cursed 
with  a  countenance  of  rare  and  almost  soperhaman  ug^ees  !  The  form 
of  the  Grand  Duke  was  tall  and  burly,  burly  almost  to  unwieldinesB ;  but 
that  face !  The  forehead  was  high  and  iiill ;  bnt  the  brow  overhanging,  as  a 
penthouse — a  pair  of  small  swinish  eyes,  that  glanced  arOuud,  now  and 
then,  with  the  ferocity  of  an  untamed  Wst — the  nose  short  to  stumpinees, 
and  tamed  up,  as  if  to  afford  an  easy  inspection  of  the  brain  tlirough  the 
s[weadiog  nostrils — the  upper  lip  long,  the  tower  protruding — the  expres- 
sion fieroe,  sullen,  lowering.  The  portrait  is  not  overcharged.  There  is 
naught  "  set  down  in  malice."  Once  seen,  it  was  never  to  be  foi^^ 
ten.     It  was  destined  to  haunt  my  dreams  afterwards  in  many  a  night- 

Presently,  without  any  ceremony  of  formal  presentation,  or  any  pre- 
vious tntrodnotion,  the  Grand  Duke  strode  quickly  down  upon  me.  It 
was  my  good  fortune,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  that  the  animal,  com- 
pounded of  a  tiger  and  a  bear,  was  in  ouusually  good  humour.  For  a 
wonder,  nothing  had  gone  wrong  that  morning.  He  eyed  me  with  a 
scowl,  from  top  to  toe,  Jbr  a  few  seconds,  which  appeared  to  me  intermin- 
able, growled,  or  rather  granted,  at  me  without  words,  tnmed  to  myin- 
trodnoer,  who  had  adranoed  a  step  before  the  other  officers,  and  sharply 
asked,  "  Speaks  German  ?"  and,  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
burst  suddenly  into  a  torrmt  of  questions  to  me,  in  a  brief  and  authorita- 
tive tone,  without  always  waiting  for  an  answer,  and  with  the  evident  ex.- 
pectation  of  receiving  his  replies  as  rapidly.  Who  was  I?  What  was  I  ? 
Whenoe  did  I  come  f  Whither  was  I  going  ?  Why  did  I  oome  to  Po- 
landf  Whatdidlwant  in  Warsawf  What  did  Ithinkofsll  that  I 
had  Eoen  ?  were  but  a  few  of  these  abrupt  and  overwhelming  questions. 
I  did  my  best  to  stand  my  ground.  There  were  no  suspicious  passes  in 
this  rapid  fence  to  parry ;  so  I  gave  thrust  for  thrust  as  quickly  as  I  was 
aUe.  It  was  vainly,  however,  that  I  attempted  to  take  the  initiative  in 
the  matter  of  my  disputed  passport :  not  a  moment's  breathing  time  waa 
allowed  me  for  this  purpose ;  and,  without  the  fidntest  allusion  to  this,  the 
sole  reason  for  my  presentation,  my  gruff  questioner  tamed  his  back  on 
me  as  suddenly  as  he  had  accosted  me,  vrith  a  jeric  of  the  bead  and  another 
grnnL     I  was  dismissed. 

My  introducer  fallowed  me  from  the  room,  and  his  first  words  wer« 
to  congratulate  me  on  the  satisfiKtory  result  of  my  interview.  "  You 
mutt  have  been  charmed  with  Uie  otmdescension  uid  politeness  of  bis 
imperial  highness,"  he  sud.  Evading  any  rejdy  to  so  doubtful  a  re- 
mark, although   afterwards  folly  appreciating  the  oondesoension   and 
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pditoiWH  that  w«n  to  be  jndgied  simply  by  compariBoiw,  I  rantnred  to 
Buggeit^  that  of  ocniBe  tlrare  would  be  no  ibrther  "little  difficultj"  abottt 
m;  unlacky  paaeport.  On  gating;  no  uiswar,  I  looked  np  and  sav  a 
Strang  latlriealsnule  flitting  over  the  face  of  mjaeqaaintanoe.  Whatdid 
itmeanf  Was  I  atill  to  be  detained ?  I  asked.  But  wbj?  Whatobjeot 
conld  there  be  in  tbna  isjiag  a  itrong  arm  npon  an  uuignifioaat  indi- 
Tidaal  Uke  mjadf,  an  unknowii  Bngliah  yoDth,  clearly  wily  b^relling;  tat 
his  pleasure  f  There  cotild  be  none.  Still  no  answer — still  the  recnr- 
renoe  of  that  rin^ar  smile.  I  could  not  comprehend  the  myeter^.  I 
may  even  add  here  that  I  hare  nevar  cleared  it  to  this  day.  But  so  it 
was ;  my  detention  was  resolved  on.  The  n^t  moniing  brought  me  a 
Ttsit  from  the  Baron  von  Sass.  It  had  been  decided  that  I  must  write  to 
one  of  the  £Dgli*h  ministers  of  either  of  the  continental  cities  where  I 
had  last  M^oumed,  Mtmiob  or  Vienna,  and  obtain  a  new  paeaporc  before 
I  could  proceed.  But  such  a  one  will  be  no  more  than  what  I  already 
posseseed,  was  my  objection.  A  shrag  of  the  shoulders  and  another  emOe 
wen  all  my  answer.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done.  The  despot's  man- 
date was  a&irrevocable  as  it  was  resistless.  On  my  iiirtber  objecting  the 
inoo&veniences  to  me  arising  from  a  eompolsory  residence,  for  an  inde- 
finite nnmber  of  we^,  at  Wanaw,  I  was  pohtely  infinmed  that  his  (the 
Baron  von  Bass's)  honse  was  open  to  me  as  a  guest.  I  protested  against 
this  intrusion  on  my  part;  I  was  polit«ly  uqi;ed.  Beiterated  protests, 
reiterated  politeness,  at  last  brought  to  my  cognisance  a  farther  tact, — 
I  was  to  reside,  dm^g  my  stay,  with  my  new  acquaintance,  ni/utker  I 
mould  orno. 

But  here  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  <m  the  position  of  my  very 
obliging  and  hospitable  hcwt  **  to  order." 

" Bs mortuit  nU nisi  bene"  I  would  gladly  adopt  as  my  motto  in 
speakmf  of  him.  He  was  killed,  poor  fellow,  in  an  apartment  of  that 
same  Belvedere,  in  attemp^g  to  defend  his  master's  escape,  on  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  Polish  revolution,  a  few  months  af^srwards.  Gentle- 
manly and  ooorteoiits  in  mtovouise,  a  lover  of  literature,  no  mean  poet  and 
novelist  himself,  e<H<dial  and  most  hos[dtable  to  all  bis  guests,  he  was  to 
me  a  moat  agreeable  host  But  what  I  began  quickly  to  nupect  was 
gradually  confirmed  by  the  acquaintances  I  was  destined  to  make  among 
the  young  Snsaian  officers  thrown  m.  my  way.  T^e  Baron  von  Sass  was 
one  of  the  numerous  army  of  spies  employed  by  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
Btantine.  He  waa  chief  of  ^e  se<a«t  military  police.  Why,  in  his  ca- 
pacity m«e  immediately  connected  with  military  matters,  he  should  have 
been  selected  as  the  man  who  was  to  make  my  acquaintance,  and  after- 
wards to  be  my  "  keeper,"  I  was  never  able  to  disoover.  The  spy  system 
^t  prevailed  in  Warsaw  was  organised  in  six  or  eight  categories. 
There  was  the  postal  spy  office,  tiu  native  (subdivided  for  nobles  and  tbr 
bourgeois),  the  militBry,  the  official,  and  that  exercised  over  foreigners, 
among  many  others.  How  came  it^  then,  that  I  did  not  &11  into  the  hands 
of  those  appointed  to  supervise  my  own  partionlar  cat^ory  ?    I  cannot 
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tell.  At  all  BTentB,  I  had  no  reason  to  oomplain  of  the  manner  of  mj 
detontion,  ainoe  detained  I  was  to  be.  Among  the  many  spies,  to  the 
nnmber  of  seventl  hondreds,  hig^  and  loir,  who  swanned  in  the  city  q{ 
Warsaw,  none  certunlj  could  have  perCDimed  snch  ig;nohle  funotions  with 
more  natural  kindliness  and  gentlemanlf  grace  than  did  the  Baron  von 
Sass.  To  this  day  I  can  eouvely  serer  my  esteem  for  the  well-bred 
and  highly-cultivated  gentleman  from  the  contempt  and  abhorrence 
which  his  funotions  inspired,  Would,  indeed,  that  I  could  write  "  I>e  mor- 
twit  nil  nUi  hen^' I 

Uy  compulsory  sojourn  in  Wanaw,  under  these  peculiar  and  incom- 
prehensible conditions,  was,  with  certain  occasioiial  drawbacks,  as  pleasant 
as  a  pleasure- loving  young  fellow  of  my  age  could  dsaire.  A  carriage 
was  provided  for  me  j  I  was  taken  to  see  every  object  of  interest,  made 
a  sharer  in  every  festivity.  Among  the  drawbacks  I  could  but  reckon 
my  constant  compelled  attendances  on  the  Grand  Duke,  into  whose  pre- 
sence I  was  summoned,  by  order,  on  an  aver^;e  tiiree  times  a  week.  At 
first  these  attendances  were  confined  to  the  early  morning  Iev6es  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  which  generally  took  place  at  five  o'clock.  On  these  occa- 
sions the  ECfflie  was  always  similar,  vritb  casual  variations,  to  that  aheady 
described.  Sometimes  the  imperial  tiger-bear  would  never  ctudescend  to 
bestow  the  slightest  notice  on  me  during  the  whole  interview.  Some- 
times be  would  pass  me  with  only  a  sulky  nod  of  recognition,  and  a  still 
sulkier  grunt  At  times  be  wotdd  question  me  rapidly  and  conoiMly  on 
a  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  England  and  Eng^b  institutions ; 
and  when  I  declared  my  ignorance  on  some  matters,  would  eye  me  with 
a  look  of  suspioicns  rage,  or  spit  out  the  words  that  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  myself  (perhaps  I  ought),  that  I  was  a  fool, — a  dummer 
j^nger-, — the  latter  expression  conveying  an  insult  which  a  German  alone 
can  iiilly  comprehend.  When  first  it  was  used,  my  Mood  boiled,  py  eye 
fiashed  probably,  and  I  looked  around  on  the  offioers  assembled,  my  wb^ 
frame  tingling  with  shame.  But  the  witnesses  of  the  insult  were  impas> 
sive, — they  had  probably  endured  &r  worse  themselves.  I  could  but  be 
impassive  too.  Once  I  ventured  an  almost  unoonscious  look  of  reproach, 
wMch  was  received  with  a  hoarse  laugh,  and  the  information  that  I  was 
"  a  rum  fellow," — rin  eurioier  KerL 

One  day  I  was  startled  by  an  order  to  wait  on  his  imperial  highness 
at  a  later  hour — in  &ct,  to  breakfast.  Afterwards,  these  invitations  were 
frequently  repeated ;  and  it  was  in  the  inore  intricate  recesees  of  his  den 
that  I  was  able  to  study  the  humours  of  the  wild-beast  more  closely. 
Breakfasting  with  such  an  animal  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  pastime. 
Oocasionaily,  true,  there  was  a  sort  of  sulky  grace  in  the  impaial  poUte- 
ness ;  but  ever  to  feel  at  my  ease  was  beyond  my  power.  It  was  never 
possible  to  know  or  fwesee  how  and  when  the  creature's  wratb  might  be 
roused ;  and  when  once  the  storm  of  lage  oonmieDOed,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty assuaged.  The  task  of  pacification  was  something  more  than 
I  aver  ventured  to  attempt.    The  locking  on  in  silence,  with  what 
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i^^Mnnt  OBlnmeH  I  eoolii  Msnma,  wu  my  only — perhaps,  my  best— 
ptdioy.  At  these  prints  interrism  there  fna  one  person  almost  always 
present,  who  at  the  same  time  interested  and  aatonished  me.  This  was 
the  Frinoees  Lawies,  his  wiis, — ^his  wife  by  a  left-handed  marriage,  but  no 
lass  his  legitimate  wife, — the  woman  fiir  whose  sake,  as  some  surmises 
would  have  it,  he  had  renonnoed  the  imperial  throne  of  Russia  in  &Tonr 
of  his  younger  brother  Nioholas.  Graceful  and  ladylike  in  manner 
rather  tiian  beautifnl,  this  extraordinoty  woman,  whose  &te  was  thus 
linked  to  a  wild  animal,  without  reason  to  control  his  impulses,  and 
whose  obstinacy,  ferodty,  and  cruelty  were  notorious  all  over  Europe 
had  seemingly  obtained  an  influence  over  the  creature  to  whom  she  was 
chained,  which  was  at  onoe  irresiBttble,  and  always  exercised  lor  good. 
And  with  what  seeming  ease  and  gentleness  was  the  beneficial  influence 
called  into  play !  It  was  tmly  a  soft  and  silken,  and  even  almost  invisible, 
owd  by  which  the  furious  bmst  was  led.  The  old  types  of  Una  and  the 
lion  were  revived  in  this  strangely  contrasting  pair.  I  have  seen  the  lion 
sitting  low,  and  playing  with  the  silken  locks  of  Una,  or  fondling  her 
little  haads  in  his  paws,  while  listening  to  the  English  which  flowed  with 
a  pleasant,  slightly  foreign,  acoent  from  her  moutb,  as  she  conversed  with 
me,  and  evidently  delighting  in  her  display'of  an  accomplishment  which 
he  himself  did  not  possess.  It  was  probably  for  the  purpose  of  speaking 
my  native  tongue  with  her  that  I  was  invited  so  frequently.  The  monster 
wonld  set  ns  talking,  rubbing  his  paws  with  eeeming  satisfaction  as  the 
conversation  progreeeed,  and  grunting  in  his  peculiar  foshioa  when  pleased 
by  the  information,  which,  in  answer  to  his  ceaselessly  reiterated  in- 
quiries, Z  was  able,  without  flattery,  to  give,  that  she  spoke  the  language 
with  a  rare  perfectira.  I  might  have  added,  had  I  dared,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  alluring  than  the  tones  in  which  my  native  English  was 
so  sweetly  uttered.  In  truth,  and  especially  in  thoBe  notes  of  gentle  and 
;  ezpostulatitm  which  I  sometimes  heard,  her  voice  was  ezqui- 


On  one  occasion  I  heard  the  good  angel  plead  for  me.  The  scene 
would  have  been  utterly  IndicnuB  in  its  grotesqueness,  had  not  a  mad- 
man been  the  prominent  actor  in  it.  Strawberries  were  on  the  breakfast- 
table.  I  had  eaten  of  them  to  satiety,  when  my  imperial  host  asked  me 
to  take  some  more :  tdeclined.  I  was  again  requested  to  eat,  a  litUe  less 
politely:  I  still  refused;  and  the  requests  became  commands.  Ihadmyown 
boyish  pride  and  obetiaacy, — no  commands  would  have  induced  me  to  eat 
another  strawberry.  This  contradiction  was  more  than  the  wayward  despot 
coold  endure ;  his  mad  paadan  burst  forth ;  he  thrust  the  plate  of  straw- 
bnries  at  my  jaw,  then  flung  it  at  my  head,  spat  in  my  &oe,  and  stamped 
about  the  room,  foaming — really,  not  metephorically,  foaming — at  the 
month  with  rage,  and  uttering  yells  which  were  probably  Russian  curses. 
Hia  fidr  wife  followed  him  as  he  rushed  hither  and  thither,  expos- 
tulating, wheedling,  coaxing.  Her  arms  were  at  last  around  his  neck, 
and  she  pulled  him  down  into  a  chair.     Now  she  gently  laughed,  as  one 
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who  wovld  o^I«  a  fnotioiu  ofaiU  into  a  smile;  aad  t^  maddeiMd  diild 
dicl  naila  at  last,  tixea  langli,  then  bant  isU>  a  amsj  roar  of  raeniaaenL 
The  beast  was  tamed  for  the  time.  A  atealtfa;  wave  of  Hie  band  ftom 
the  PrineeiB  told  me  my  better  oonrse.  I  escaped  antidat  die  jfHa  of 
langbtn  from  Hie  nov  meny  monster. 

It  may  be  easily  inrerred  Hiat,  li^t  as  siy  ettuge  oiq)tirity  had  been 
to  me,  I  was  not  withoat  considerable  aaxifty  aa  to  its  eventual  reaoh. 
There  was  nothing  to  gnaiantee  me  from  any  wild  fincy  that  might 
suddenly  take  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  Mmi-madman,  with  vbom  I  had 
to  deal  The  same  caprice  that  had  induced  bim  to  detain  me  in  Warsaw 
on  a  frivolous  pretext— fiw  mere  caprice  it  could  but  appear  to  ia»— 
might  urge  him  to  maltreat  me  in  stuns  outrageeoa  manner  for  so  reaaon 
at  all.  There  was  probably  some  amount  of  "  chaff"  in  the  whispeMd 
fears  of  my  young  military  friends  of  the  hour,  diat  I  might  be  at  any 
moment  "  packed  off"  to  some  fortress,  and  "  never  heanl  of  more ;"  and 
«t  theee  suggestions  I  would  laugh  as  eztraTagant  jokes.  But  in  lonely 
Boments  of  sober  earnestness  I  oould  not  but  acknowledge  to  myself  th^ 
all  was  postibU.  Wdl-autbentaoated  oases  of  the  most  oapridons  cruelty 
continually  reached  my  ears.  Sereral  such  occurred  while  I  was  myWf 
at  Warsaw ;  some — such  as  arrests  fiir  the  most  frirolous  reasons,  orden 
fbr  imprisonment  in  fortresses,  and  aoenes  of  personal  violence — under 
my  own  eyes.  The  degradation  of  a  bourgeois  of  Warsaw,  because  he 
had,  unknowingly,  a  Russian  deeerter  in  his  serTioe,  to  wheel  a  dirt-bar- 
row around  tiie  city  in  chains ;  the  dastardly  ill'treatment  of  the  man's 
daughter  when  she  sued  far  pardon ;  the  sending  of  sdiootboys  to  ibe 
army  as  oommon  soldien,  because  they  had  miapaeSi  Brutus,  spite  of 
the  fraatio  supplications  of  their  paraita;  the  depmiation  of  officers,  nerar 
to  be  heard  of  more,  no  ene  knew  whitlter ;  the  flt^^ing  of  priests  tar 
contradiction  of  opinion;  the  constant  imprisonments;  the  torturings  to 
death ;  the  chaatiaememt  of  women  who  had  dared  to  murmur  when  their 
husbands  or  sons  were  sent  to  Siberia,  or  imprisoned  &r  a  whim  or  a 
M^nio^ — Uie  thousand  fearful  devices  of  a  madman  in  hii  maddest  freaks, 
— tale  Bilaa  tale  of  horror  was  dinned  into  my  ears.  These  I  knew  to  be 
true ;  and,  although  I  felt  firm  in  the  nnoonsciouBnese  of  harm,  I  never 
knew  how  a  word  or  a  look  m^ht  sot  be  tortured  into  a  deliberate  ofienoe. 
I  might  be  pardoned,  therefbn,  in  not  always  feeling  so  assured  as  to  the 
results  of  my  strangs  and  mysterious  pootion  under  the  paw  of  the  wild- 
beast. 

The  mildest  of  the  probable  fetee  of  which  I  was  continually  waned 
was,  that  I  might  be  compelled,  against  my  vrill,  to  take  service  under  tiie 
tyrant  of  Poland.  That  he  took  a  &acy,  on  occasions,  to  enlist  young 
&reigners  in  his  army,  in  order  to  intfodoce  s  new  element  into  its 
'(n^anisation,  I  knew  to  be  a  feet.  Perhaps  this  whim  was,  hStta  all, 
Hie  real  solution  of  the  mystery  of  my  absurd  and  ill^al  detentioD. 
One  circuBtstanoe  induced  me  to  conceive  that  I  might  be  right  in  tha 
ofonian.    It  is  neoa—ry,  howorer,  to  premise  that  my  constant  inquiriea 
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at  the  post-office  for  the  expected  new  paasport  from  Hnnioh  or  Vienna 
were  wholly  fntile,  while,  at  the  Hame  time,  no  letten  reached  me  &om 
relatiTOB  or  friends.  His  mightineas  the  Potifih  autocrat  even  conde- 
Gcended  occBflionallj  to  "  chaff"  me,  ia  his  pleaiantest  and  most  jocoee 
growle,  on  the  evident  proof  that  no  miniiter  wonld  grant  ma  a  new 
passport,  no  Russian  minister  oonntersigu  it,  and  that  I  was  very  obvi- 
ouslj  an  objectionahle  and  suspicions  personage.  It  was  only  vhennzAi 
that  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  the  Grand  Duke  had  hud  an  embai^ 
on  my  new  passport,  had  ordered  it,  on  arriTal,  to  be  brought  to  bis 
ehaneellerie,  and  had  it  ereo  thea  in  his  own  possession.  Pretty  plea- 
santry !  At  last,  during  one  of  the  early  morning  levies  at  the  Belvedere, 
the  Grand  Duke,  who  had  prerionsly  paid  me  not  the  slightest  attention, 
suddenly  strode  down  upon  me  with  the  abrupt  and  almost  angry  ques- 
tion whether  I  would  take  serrioe  under  him.  I  hesitated.  He  growled 
out  the  question  onoe  more.  I  spoke  of  not  being  my  own  master,  of 
having  parents  whom  it  was  my  duty  to  consult.  A  fnrions  "  Yes  or  no  7" 
— arapid"]Ha"fromme— aforious  growl  in  my  foce — a  moment's  pause, 
during  which  I  expected  the  despot  wonld  have  struck  me — he  turned  his 
back,  and  all  was  over !  Shortly  afterwards,  my  new  passport^  visa  for  St. 
Petersburg,  was  placed  in  my  hands  by  Baron  von  Sass,  togetbar  with 
a  host  of  letters  of  long  date,  all  of  which  bore  traces  of  banng  been 
opened.  I  was  cautioned  by  my  friendly  host  to  ask  no  questions,  and 
make  no  remuks;  hut  I  was  free,  at  length,  to  pursue  my  journey.  My 
last  leare-takiog  audience  with  the  dreaded  mas  passed  over  without  aword: 
a  cold  haughty  acknowledgment  and  one  more  sul^  grant  were  all  the 
signs  oiamgi  I  received.  Warsaw  was  not  left  without  regret  I  had 
made  many  pleasant  jovial  aoqualatanoeB ;  and  even  my  good  host,  spite 
of  bis  despicable  functions,  had  won  a  place  in  my  heart.  But,  altiiough 
still  aazions,  I  drew  my  breath  more  satisfactorily,  with  a  sense  of  rescue, 
when  I  found  myself  £ying  towards  the  north,  and  felt  myself  compari- 
tively  free  from  die  claws  of  the  tigw-bear. 

The  "  First  of  the  Oonstantines"  died  daring  tlie  enraing  war— by 
poison,  it  was  said :  his  tender,  amiable  wife  soon  followed  him.  The 
fate  of  the  Seoond  of  the  Gonstantinas,  like  that  of  the  insurrection  be  has 
raised,  is  still  shrouded  in  darkness.  Received  with  acclamations  by  the 
Poles,  as  a  man  of  liberal  mind,  he  has  known  only  how  to  earn  the 
curses  of  a  nation,  as  his  hated  ni^e  did  before  him. 
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A  wisD-HAEP  in  a  garden  all  year  round 

Was  fingered  hj  the  vrinds,  and  each  one  found 

Witbui  its  silTer  strings  an  answering  sound. 

A  wind  for  Summer,  and  b  wind  for  Spring, 
For  Autumn,  and  for  Winter, — let  them  sing 
Their  own  songs  in  the  music  that  thej  bring. 

The  Bott  South  vrind  came  like  a  lover  sighing 
Some  low  sweet  song  of  love  that,  never  dying, 
Could  still  be  faithful,  though  its  hope  was  flTing. 

The  West  wind  brought  a  tender,  jreaming  strain, 
As  of  a  heart  that  breathed  regret  and  pain 
For  something  lost,  and  never  found  agun. 

The  Fast  'wind  sobbed,  and  shrieked,  and  moaned,  and  muled, 
In  tones  like  those  of  shipwrecked  men  who  hailed 
Across  the  storm  some  ship  that  safely  sailed, 

Unhearing  and  unheeding ;  their  despair, 

As  each  one  met  t!ie  death  that  was  his  share. 

Borne  by  the  East  wind,  shuddered  on  the  air.  .         , 

The  North  wind  blew  one  sudden,  furious  blast. 

Like  a  loud  battle-call,  and  hurried  past 

The  harp-strings  snapt ; — that  echo  was  their  last. 

A.M. 
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